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POLITICAL  PREFACE. 


VER  4inoe  wc  commenced  our  labour,  we  have  unifofm- 
ly  maintained,  that  the  only  ejSectual  means  of  combitihg 
the  sy&tem  of  usurpation  and  universal  dominion  ^hieh  cha- 
Tacterizes  the  French  revolution  in  all  its  stages,  wo^  firm  and 
extensive  concert.  The  principles  whence  it  sprung,  the  acts 
which  it  exhibited,  and  the  characters  which  it  farmed,  what- 
ever might  be  their  several  diverritiefi,  all  agreed  in  seeking  the 
subjugation  of  mankind.  This  was  a  primary  object  of  Brissot 
and  his  Girondins,  Robespierre  and  his  Terrprists,  rfLSpaux, 
and  of  Buonaparte.  Such  a  purpose,  pursued  by  so  Verypow« 
erful  a  people,  rendered  confederated  resistance  not  only  'wise, 
but  absolutely  necessary.  Under  this  conviction  wfe  bav« 
never  fiiiled  to  deplore  the  divisions  which  distinguished  the 
progress,  and  determined  the  fate  of  the  last  war,  and  to  hail 
with  joy  every  appearance  of  returning  union.  At  a. very 
early  period  of  our  work,  we  conceived  there  was  reason  for 
congratulating  the  friends  of  social  order,  religion^  and  It&ff^ 
ful  monarchy  throughout  Eurojpe.  ^  A  disposition  maoifested 
Itself  in  the  greatest  powers  of  the  contih^nt  to  unit^  with 
Britain,  for  the  common  purpose  of  safety  and  independence. 
One  potentate^  indeed,  adhered  to  the  narrow  policy  which 
first  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  defensive  combina^, 
tion  against  revolutionizing  conqviest  and  anarchy  \  but  wc 
hoped  that  the  Sovereighs,  who  at  that  time  saw  and  pur-^ 
sued  their  real  interests,  would  be  able,  in  a  considerable  de* 
gree,  to  effect  their  purpose,  even  without  the  assisfatice  of 
the  Prussian  King.  Events  for  a  time  justified  our  expec- 
tations; during  a  great  part  of  1799  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  the  existence  and  vigorous  efforts  of  a  powerful 
concert,  though  late,  might  still  preserve  Europe.  But 
dissension  and  jealousy  soon  blasted  the  promising  prospects  : 
the  confederacy  dissolved,  and  one  sovereignty  after  another 
fell  under  the  insatiable  ambition  of  revolutionary  France. 
One  adventurer  becoming  paiiamount  in  usurpation,  gave 
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greater  unity,  and  consequently  greater  effect,  to  the  sub- 
jugating, pevolotionizing,  and  plundering .  projects  of  France 
than  they  had  before  possessed.  Always  formidable,  and 
requiring  to  meet  them,  a  confederation  of  the  European 
powers,  they  became  much  more  alarming  from  the  time 
they  were  instigated  and  commanded  by  Buonaparte.— 
Thi^eeforwaird  thfj  proceedim'gs  of  th«  French,  more  impe- 
riously than  ever,  called  upon -the  princes  and  nations  of  Eu*- 
rope.toiuaitc,  as  the  only  meains  of  preserving  themselves 
Jfronjii  beooming  the-  slaves  of  ah  Insatiable  and  ferocious  ty- 
rant. :  gut  as  the  danger  increased^  th^  oscitancy  and  negli- 
gence increased  ^Iso.  The  sovereigns  of  the  most  potent 
amd  renowned  states,  descendatnts  of  an  illustrious  line/Pf  an- 
^estor^s,  seemed  to  vie  with  each. other  in  their  eager  at- 
,tenapts  to  txuckle  to  the  upi^tart  sway  of  a  low-born  adven- 
turer. ,  Holland  relinquished  the,  independence  for  which 
^her/heft'Ocs.  in  the  days  of.  her  glory  had  fought  with  such 
renefgy-and' success.     JBelgiunr-  abandoned  the  constitu^ipfl 

,  .of  cnixedJifeerty  and  order,  through  which  sh^l^acj  prospered 
;fpr  sortuay  centuries. .  Switzerland  was  deprived  of  that  po» 
litjf,  ;Uiider  which  her  Jfcmrdy.  and.  braye  sons  had  acquired 
fliKh  renown.  Italy  lajld  Spain,  under  difference  of  forjus, 
.biecame.  i^re  dependencies  of  France.  Germany  was  either 
isujbjug^ed  to  the  power,  or  hew-iXKKtelled  to  the  pleasiire^ 
•of  the  revolutionary  conquerors  ;  and  all  these  changes  were 
.ei&cted  or  maintained,  because  sq  willed  the  son  of  a  Cqt- 
.$ican  attorney.     Such  was  the glopmyanddisgraceful^spect 

^  of  continental  affairs,'  when  Britain  was  left  to  contend  alone 
again^  Fr4nce.  The  genius  and  energy  .of  the  country,  em- 
pTpy ing.  tke  resources  whic;h,  with  such  a  constitution,  they 
had  Wefted,  met  the  gigantic  foe  single-^handed,  and  wher^ 
ever  they  did  meet  him»  manifested  th^ir  superiority,  and,  in 
the  «sult  of  the  tvarlike  contest  defeated  his  attempts, 
Whil^.  thus  they  fought,  and  thus  they  conquered,  they  held  ^ 
up  a.rallying  standard,  round  which  the  nations  ^  of  the  con-^ 
t;irient.  n)ight  be  expected  to  range,  when  they  recovered 
from  the  inaction  and  apathy  by  which  for  the  presejjt  they 
were  ov^rwhelme^d  ;  >  but  such  an  effect  was  only  |p  be  hoped 
from  Tjj«  CONTINUANCE.  9F  BRITISH  UNERGV.  Jf  Britain 
wer^  to  remit  her  efforts,  what  other  power  could  be  apig;xat* 

f d  i  or,  if  even  desirous  of  resistance,  could  agt  with  ^ffi-^ 
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cicncy  ?  Britain  did  remit  her  efforts ;  with  an  unwise  and  ti- 
mid precipitancy  she  concluded  a  peace  calculated  to  paralyse 
Europe,  and  to  extinguish  any  remaining  embers  of  an  inde- 
pendent spirit.     Our  opinion  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Amicus,  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  ex-^ 
pUcitly  given,  that  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  re-state 
it  here ;  and  it  has  been  so  fully  confirmed  by  the  awful  se- 
ries of  events,  that  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on 
ks  justness.     Though  we  are  among  a  very  few  who  repro- 
bated  such  a  measure,  and  though  we  are  proved  to  have 
been  in  the  right,   we  are  far  from  claiming  the  merit  of  ex-  '• 
tTaordinary  sagacity  ;  we  merely  exerted  common  judgement* 
in  forming  our  opinion  oh  a  very  clear  and  obvious  ease';- 
and  common  prudence  in  deprecating  counsels  of  ceFtain- 
and  speedy  danger.     At  present,  therefore,  we^hall  mdntkm. 
the  peace  no  farther  than  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  and 
<::auses  which  n6w  operate  in  Europe. 

One  natural  and  immediate  consequence  oi such  a  peace ^ 
was  to  lower  Britain  and  raise  Buonaparte  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations.  He  had  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plaii 
of  separate  negotiation,  which  France  bad  uniformly  solight, 
and  Britain,  till  that  time,  had  as  uniformly  opposed.  Thtf 
grand  and  leading  objects,  which  in  formel^  negotiations  Bri-' 
tain  had  proposed 'were  now  relinquished*  The  grand  and 
leading  objects  which  France  had  proposed  were  now  attained .  ' 
Tlie  immense  accessions  which,  in  the  close  of  1796,'  France 
had  declared  she  would  for  ever  retain,  and  Britain  declared 
she  must  abandon,  or  not  have  peace,  were  now  entirely  sur- 
rendered j  and'iji  many  subsequent  acquisitions  of  Gallic 
conquests  Britain  acquiesced  with  equal  facility,  and  with- 
out any  countervailing  stipulation.  We,  and  a  few  others 
said,  that  there  existed  in  the.  situation  of  Britain  no  solid 
reason  for  such  pessions  on  our  side,  without  any  equivalent 
on  the  other.  Forbearing  for  the  present' to.  repeat  our 
charges  against  the  p)eaee, ,  as  unwise  and  as  pernicious  to 
Britain,  we  are  only  considering  it  in  the  impression  which  it 
made  onthe  continent  concerning  this  country  and  Buona- 
parte ;  and  we  shall  farther  view  it  in  the  impression  it  made^ 
on  Buonaparte  himself;  the  series  of  conduct  which  succeed- 
ed both  on  his  side  and  ours  :  hence,  we  tru^t,  we  shall  be 
attc  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  on  tjike  cbntiifent  of  the  v^ry: 
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diifereiit  spurit  wbi^h/  now  fltnimaties  the  councils  of  certain 
renowxied  and  great  nations, 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  appearing  to  concede  to  France 
the  chief  points  of  difference  in  former  negociations,  swelled 
the  arrogance,  and  increased  the  ppwer  of  Buonaparte.  He 
regarded  himself  not  only  as,  a  difta)tor  to  the  continent,  but 
as  diftator  to  England.  He  conceived,  that  throughout  the 
world  bis  will  w^*  to  be  a.  law  *,  that  all  e:^ternal  engage- 
ments,  and  all  internal  regulations  pf  every  other  country ,1 
must  moye  according  to  his  npd.  From  springj  .1802,  tQ 
spring,  i803,  without  following  his  ads  in  detail,  few  will 
contradict  us  whei^  we  charge  them  in  general  as  a  regular 
and  uniform  system  c^  attempts  to  make  his  word  the  para:i 
mount  law  in  every  country  of  Europe,  or  wherever  Euro-* 
p^an  influence  reached.  Needless  would  it  be  to  illustrate 
this  remark  by  following  him  to  the  oppression  of  Italy,  the 
plunder  of  Belgium  and.  Holland,  and  the  massacres  of  Swit- 
«rland,  or  to  shew  the  substance  the  same,  with  only  a  va-^ 
riation  of  mode  in  the  German  indemnities.  Needless- would 
it)  be  to  view  him  speaking,  writing,  and  aft ing  towards  EngT 
land,  in  a  tone  of  command  which  ^r^gland  never  did,  and, 
we  trust,  never  will  long  bear  with  impunity.  The  whole 
result  of  his  cond.ucSi  was  unexampled  iniquity,  but  an  in^ 
solent  arrogance  still  more  constant  than  even  his  ini(juity 
it^^lf.  Never  ha^  any  foreign  ruler  dared  to  insult  Britaiiv 
by  diftatcs  respeding  her  internal  government.  Such  a  con- 
summation of  infatuated  arrogance  was  reserved  for  Buona-^ 
parte.  His  head  was  evidently  turned  by  the  elevation  which 
he  had  reached, 

In  all  ^itu^tions  the  march  of  liuman  passions  is  nearly  the 
same*  Fqr  the  enormous  iniquities  of  Buoi^parte,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  origin  not  merely  in  a  depraved  and  malignant 
disposition,  aggravated  and  barbarised  by  the  revolutionary 
system  whjch  removed  from  its  votaries  the  restraints  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  but  in  the  upcontrouled  power  which  he 
has  attained.  But  another  circumstance  accounts  for  one 
prominent  part  of  his  character,  his  furious  imperiousness. 
-  **  He  had  (said  Robertson  of  Rizzio)  all  the  overweening  in-? 
solence  with  which  unmerited  prosperity  never  fails  to  inspire; 
ignoble  minds/*  This^  we  doybt  not,  is  the  origin  of  that 
^art.  of  ByonapuU*^  ^*fft^??l    W?  M^  UQt  only  to  con-. 
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l^ider  tl^heighth  at  wbickthJc  Corsican  reAehcd^  hut  the  lon.^-^ 
ness/rom  which  the  Corsican  b^ato  ascehd.     Buonaparte 
was  not  a  French'gentlet3aan^towhombigb.r9nkiQ  thearm^ 
might  be  a  subjed  of  natural  conteniplationi  as  Ukely  to  b^ 
attained  by  him  as  by  any  other  ^French  gentlemar^,  who 
would  discbarge  fiis  duty  ahd  display  military  ability.     He 
was^the  sou.  of  a  Corsican,  of  noraak»  and  who  in  entering 
the  army»  according  to.  the  sentiments  aiid  rules  which  then 
gi3verned  France,  could  Imve  no  hopes  of  ever  being  a  field 
officer;  and  must  think  that,  if  he  arrived  at  the  rank  of 
captain,  he  got  a  wry  high  post.     A  man  in  such  a  situa-' 
t4on,  sudden  elevation  to  the  command  of  an  army,  must 
•naturally  elate ;  but  to  the  command  of  an  empire,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  it  transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of 
modemtioti  and  equanimity.    The  origin  of  Buonaparte,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  accounted  for  another  quality  which 
is  very  glaring  in  his  character ;  a  frantic  impetuosity,  which 
disregarded  all  the  propriety  and  decency  which  the  custom 
of  civilized  society  has  established  bet  ween,  gentlemeut   This 
was  evident  ilv  the  vapouring  invective  which,  in  his  wife's 
apartment,  he  bhistered  out  against  Britain  to  Lord  Whit* 
worth.     Even  such  boasting  bravadoes  as  may  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  any  but  vulgar  minds,  arise  from   the 
combined  operation  of  his  original  and  present  condition- 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is-  certainly  a  fad,  that  no 
man  recorded  in  history  to  have  attained  exorbitant  power, 
ever. so  fully  united  pride  with  boundless  ambition,  insult 
with  iniquity,  as  Baonapart6.     He  seems  to  have  tried  as 
an  experiment,  how  far  independent  nations  would  bear  the 
most  degrading  commands,  aiid  the  most  flagrant  injustice.. 
Prom  daring  insolence,  ks  well  as  heinous  iniquity,  arises  his 
total  disregaitl  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  right,   human  or  divine.     His  principle   indeed  is 
simple,  that  all  rights  become  null  when  pleaded  in  bar  of 
the  will  of  Buonaparte.     This  is  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence 
which  must  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  would  attempt  to 
justify  the  series  of  condudl  exhibited  by  this  fell  and  extra- 
ofdinary  tyrant. 

Since  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  his  boundless  am-^ 
bition  ran  witb  increased  rapidity  the  career  of  insolence, 
fraud,  and  unrestrained  violence.    The  detention  of  .unof* 
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fen<ling  individuah,  was  the  first  a&  Which,  immediately 
after  hostilities  began,  testified  his  total-  disregard  of  every 
principle  which  had  hitherto  guided  the  condud  of  civilized 
nations.     JJ<JXt  came  imperious  autid  flagrant  violation  of  the 
rights  of  ambassadors  in  his  conduft  towards  the  reprcscntar 
tive   of   the   most  powerful  potentate   of   the  continent. 
His  treatment  of  the  minister  of  Russia  demonstrated,  that 
his  arrogance  had  risen  to  a  madness  of  infatuation;  and 
that  his  imperious  temerity  rushed  headlong  to  provoke  that 
sovereign,  who  is  the  most  able  to  repress  his  ambition  and 
4iumble  his  power.     The  seizure  of  a  neutral  state  ih  the 
heart  of  Germany,  without  even  any  allegation   of  imy 
grounds  of  hostility,  W2«  the  next  step  of  daring  iniquity. 
The  other  powers  ef  Germany  seemed  to  bear  without  xe* 
sentment,  the  subjugation  and  plumier  of  their  principa* 
lities.     Hanover  underwent  all  the  horrors  of  military  exe- 
cution.    Austria  and  Prussia  kept  the  sword  in  the  sheath : 
though  the  next  hquse  was  on  fire,  they  made  no  efforts  to  ^ 
stop  the  coni&agration.     The  Northern  Powers  began  to  sec 
with  alarm,  the  gigantic  strides  of  lawless  enormity  to  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  began  to  assume  a  dif* 
fcrent  tone^  and  vigorously  to  prepare  the  means  of  defence. 
But,  during  the  first  year  of  renewed  war,  there  was  evidently 
wanting  a  full  confidence,  in  the  energy  of  Britain.    The 
nation,  it  was  universally  seen,  was  disposed  to  use  every 
effort  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  shewed  itself 
fully  competent,  in  point  of  force,  to  discomfit  every  at- 
tempt of  the  kind.     But  foreign  powers  did  not  entertain  a  . 
very  high  confidence  in  the  talents  and  vigour  of  the  existing 
admiiiistration.     They  conceived  that  their,  views  were  li- 
mited principally  to  defence ;  and  that  they  had  no  design 
of  promoting,  animating,  strengthening,  and  directing  any 
CQncert  of  attack  for  reducing  the  usurper  within  the  bounds 
that  were  necessary  for  restoring  the  independence  of  Europe. 
There  were  evidently  wishes,  especially  on  the  part  of  Sweden 
and  Russia,  but  no  measures  of  efiicient  co-operation.     Buo- 
naparte, finding  his  iniquity  still  unchecked,  grew  more,  and 
more  impetuous  and  furious  in  violating  all  public  and  pri-. 
vate  rights.     The  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Enqhxen  com- 
prised into  one  aft,  many  and  various  atrocities  which  had 
before  served  the  tyrant  for  many  and  various  ads.     Here, 
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thcinnoceace  and  the  virtues  of  an  illustrious  individual  if 
the  lights  and  security  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  ,the 
laws  of  justice,  which  reprobate  murder,  and  the  laws  of 
neutral  nations,  h^d  all  one  neck,  which  more  fortunate  in 
gratifying  diabolical  rancour  than. Caligula,  the  Corsican  ty-' 
rant  was  able  to  strike  at  one  blow.     The  import  of  this 
savage  massacre  was  comprehensive  and  clear;  it  unequi- 
vocally spoke  the  following  language  :  **  I,  Buonaparte,  will 
murder  whom  I.  please;  in  whatever  country  or  nation  I 
please,  whether  at  peace  or  War.     What  I,  Buonaparte,  com- 
n3And»  however  contrary  to  rights,  or  shocking  to  humanity 
And  justice,  must  be  executed :  it  is  commanded  by  me. 
Buonaparte." 

SucJi  language,  and  such  ad:s,  could  receive  no  eifedual 
answer  and  correction,  but  from  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe  did  not  venture  to  unite  and  em- 
ploy their  force  for  stopping  the  progress  of  Spreading  despo- 
tism and  destruction.     The  most  spirited  contented  them- 
leJves.with  remonstrances,  and  the  rest  acquiesced  in  the 
cncMrmity  without  any  expostulation  or  complaint.     Thus,  - 
uninterrupted  in  his  career  of  iniquity,  Buonaparte  rushed ' 
on  to  new  afts.     Fortune  did  not  present  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  perpetrating  another  deed  so  atrocious  in  its 
circumstances;  yet  he  found  means  to  commit  a Tresh  otit- 
tage,  which  no  less  flagrantly,  though  less  bloodily,  violated 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations..   The  seizure  of  Sir  Geoi^e 
Rumboid,  the  representative  of  the  British  Sovereign  in  the 
neutral  territory  of  Hamburgh,  continued, to  manifest  his 
total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  neutral  states,  and  the  laws 
of  nations.     His  tyranny,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  **  had 
known  no  bounds,  and  experienced  no  opposition.     He  had 
satiated  every  wicked  propensity, .  every  brutal  passion  of  his 
ferocijBus  mind.     He  had  broken  every  treaty  which  he  had 
himself  concluded.     He  had  violated  every  right  that  was 
hitherto  deemed  sacred  by  the  civilized  world.     He  had  sa- 
crifipecl  every  principle  and  every  law,  consecrated  by  reii- 
gion^  morality',  justice,  or  general  assent,  to  his  own  vanity, 
arrogance,  and  ambition.'*     All  this  he  had  done  with  im- 
jjunity ;  and  he  was  inipressed.  with  a  notion,  that  he  rhight 
pjCQce?d  to  any  length  which  he  chose  with  continued  impu- 
lijty^!    The  torpor  of  the  continent  was  not  not  to  be  re- 
•    ' '  '  '  A  4         '.'.-..         moved 
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liioved  without  unparalleled  provocatives,  Bvt  Buooapairti^ 
himself  afforded  the  stimulative  which  appejirs  destined  to 
roupe  the  powers  of  the  continent' to  a  sense  of  their  interest^ 
and  the  vindication  of  their  independence.  There  now  ex- 
isted predisposing  causes  which  facilitated  this  salutary  effect 
of  unexampled  despotism.  The  touncils  of  Britain  Were 
changed ;  the  objefts  of  our  belligerent.policy  became  much 
iiore  energetic  ahd  comprehensive ;  and  a  projeft  of  a  cdn- 
federacy  for  repulsing  the  enormous  power  of  Buonaparte^ 
and  restoring  the  independence  of  Europe,  began  to  be  in 
agitation.  Sweden  and  Russia  openly  and  magnaniraowly 
avowed  kheir  determination.  Even  Prussia  seemed  to  be  so 
fer  alive  to  the  common  danger,  as  strongly  to  reprobate  the 
flawless  a«5t  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  her  near  vici- 
nity^  The  iniquitous  apprehension  of  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor was.the  occasion  which,  though  late,  called  salutary  sen- 
timents into  aftion.  The  language  that  had  been  long  spo- 
ken by  Russia,  and  that  was  fiow  adopted  by  other  princes, 
seem^,,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  impressed  Buonapart€ 
vvith  a  notion,  that/e?r  the  present  his  will  was  not  to  conti- 
nue the  paramount  law  of  the  continent ;  that  nations  began 
to  recover  from  their  palsy,  and  were  likely  to  resume  their 
former  vigour.  The  manifest  futility  of  his  boasted  prcpa-. 
rations  against  England  more  strongly  impressed  this  idea  j 
because  it  strengthened  the  grounds  on  Which  opposinj 
powers  might  hope  for  success.  In  short,  he  very  plainr 
§aw,  that  his  imperious  despotism,  and  atrocious  iniquity 
were  no  longer,  without  controversy  or  interruption,  to  go- 
vern Europe.  A  projeft  of  extensive  coalition  wa^  carrying 
on  against  his  tyranny,  and  not  unlikely  to  he  matiirod  into  a 
regular  and  consistent  league.  Russia  breathed  a  spirit 
worthy  of  a  Peter  and  a  Catharine.  Sweden  entered  into  the 
scheme  with  an  ardour,  a  magnanimity,  and  a  heroism  wor- 
thy of  that  heroic  kingdom  whiifh,  under  Gustaviis  Adol- 
phus,  shook  the  overgrown  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  in 
those  days  preponderant  in  the  European  teats.  The  conduft 
of  Prussia  was  less  determinate  ;  but  there  were  not  wanting 
,grounds  for  conceiving  that  the  court  of  Berlin  would  re* 
nounce  the  politics  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  join  in  a  syi-* 
tcrti,  not  only  conducive  to  it*s  ii3,terest,  but  necessarr  to  its 
preservation.    Austria,  indeed,  aflbrdecf  little  indicationr  of 
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ttvy  disposition i  it  least  any  intention  to  join  in  the  common 
cause,  but  without  it  a  pfowcrful  combination  seemed  on  the 
ieve  of  being  formed  I  '      i 

As  confederacy  is  'the  obvious'  policy  of  the  continental    . 
powers  to  maintain,  or  rather  recover_  their  Independence,  so 
it  is  the  obvious  policy  of  Buonapart6  to  dissolve  and  .crum- 
ble such  a  confederacy.     Thence  he  has  recourse^  to  separate 
negociation.     Bitonapfdrte  is  a$  Versatile  as  he  is  enormously 
wicked.     He  can  craftily  assume 'any  disguise  that  suits  a 
crooked  purpose,  as  well  as  proceed  with  flagrant  openness 
in  dircft  ini(juity.     He  can  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mus- 
sulihan  as  easily  as  poison  an  hospital.     He  can  speak  the 
langua^  of  peace  and  moderation  as  well  as  bluster  out  the 
bravadoes  of  violence  and  outriige.     These  are  circumstances 
and  faSs  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  estimating 
sitij  proflfers  of  riegociatlon  which  he  may  make.     First,  is 
Biiphapart6  changed  in  disposition  and  character  so  as  sin- 
fcerely  to  accede  to  terms  which  may  restore  the  independence 
of  Europe,  and  secute  other  states  against  the  return  of 
usurping  ambition  ;  or  does  he  only  pretend  to  change,  that 
he  may  break  th^  concert,  and  find  a  future  opportunity 
more  favourable  than  the  present  for  executing  his  -Schemes 
of  universal  doihinion?  Are  such   changes   in  the  human 
character ,  frequent,  or  to  be  regarded  as  probable,  or  even 
credible  events  ?  After  such  an  experience,  it  would  be  more 
than  imprudence ;  it  would  be  frantic  madness  to  trust  to  any 
iompaft  that  was.  to  depend  upon  the  integrity  of  Buonz-^- 
part6.     What  other  security  can  be  obtained  ?  One  might, 
'  and  one  only  would  be  sufficient,  a  great  redudlion  of  hift 
poWer ;  th^  abandonment  of  recent  conquests  ;  and  the  con- 
tra€iion  of  France  within  her  ancient  limits.^    With  such  a 
government,  and  such  a  ruler,  we  have>our  doubts  if  even 
"  slich  a  tedHiftion  would  render  the  continent  secure.     WE 
are  fully  convinced  that  nothing  short,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  lawful  ^  monarchy  can  ever  give  a  secure  peace  to  the 
neighbouring  nations;     Waving,  howHsver,  our  own  peculiar 
sentiments  as  Ant i -jacobins,^  hi  m  consider  the  question  «^ 
Anti-Galltcahij,  as  men  desh-ous  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
power,  by  ending  the  overwhelming  preponderancy  of  France. 
ife  Bubnaparte  pttibkbly  disposed,  to  relinqukh  f he-  comthand 
<tf  HoflJtod/®el^tam,.We«teffi'Gperi^^       andltily;  and  to 
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itnouncc  the  direAioh  of  Spain.  All  tKcse  sacrifices  ace  w^, 
cessary  to  the  security  of  Europe ;  and  ^very  peace  will,  and 
must  be  false  and  hollow,  which  leaves  such  a  mass  of  po^^F 
and  influencein  the  hands  of  France.  '  We  have  unquestion- 
able evidence  that  Buonaparte  will  not  concede  those  import- 
ant points ;  and  that  evidence  is  his  own  speech  at  opening 
his  senate,  in  which  he  lays  down  a  fixed  principle,-  that  he 
will  not,  as  h>e  phrases  it,  break  the  integrity  of  the  French 
Empire  J  but  as  common*  sense  and  coranion  honesty  would 
express  it,  that  he  will  not  part  with  any  acquisition  of  un- 
provoked aggression,  and  lawless  usurpatioii. .  This  is  by  na 
means  an  indication  of  conciliatory  intentions.  Here  we  arc 
not  taking  into  the  account  the  individual  situation  oif  the 
adventurer;  but  considering  simply  the  relation  of  the  rulen 
He  who  holds  in  France  the  supreme  power  of  peace  and  war 
declares  he  will  make  no  peace  which  shall  deprive  France  of 
territories,  her  possession  of  which  places  in  imminent  danr 
ger  'the  independence  of  Europe.  Instead  of  an  usurper,  had 
th^  lawful  sovereign  of  the  Bourbon  family  made  such  con- 
quests, and  declared  hi^  fixed  determination  to  retain  them, 
no  wise  British  statesman  could  agree  to  such  a  preliminary* 
if  he  had  any  hopes  of  effecting  or  maintaining  a  confederacy 
for  restoring  the  balance  of  power,  the  security  and  indepen- 
dence of  Europe. 

A  cpncert,  firm,  vigorous,  and  extensive,  might  prove  ef* 
fic.acious  to  the  contraftion  of  France  within  her  ancient 
boundaries;  and  such  a  confederacy  only  could  produce  a 
consequence  of  that  magnitudq.  Respecting  a  new  confede- 
racy, we  know  many  will  draw  unfavourable  inferences  froni 
the  termination  of  the  grand  alliance  in  tlielast  war.  On 
this  subject,  Dr.  Bisset's  history  contains  some  pertinent  ob- 
servations introduced  on  the  secession  of  Prussia  and  other 
powers,  after  the  rapid  victories  of  the  Republicans  in  1794. 
We  shall  the  more  readily  quote  these  remarks  since  the. 
Doctor  in  his  politics  is  sometimes  more  an  Anti-gallicaa 
than  an  Anti-jacobin ;  and  agreeing  with  us  on  all  the  great 
constitutional  points,  differs  with  us  concerning  the  expe- 
diency of  several  measures;  and -may  therefore  , be.  citco  as 
impartial.  ,  ^ 

^*  From  such  an  issue  (says  he)  to  the  efforts  of  thie  coafi^ 
deratiqni  persons  that  (£d  not  exactly  fonsid^  the  specific 
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case»  might  ver^  nftttlralljr  draw  tiojust  in&tentes^    Such 
might  conclude,    because  the  combination  in  question  had 
been '  unsuccessful,  that  no  future  union  for  suppressing 
dangerous  ambition  could  be  ^successful ;  and  therefore  that 
the  attempt  would  be  vain.     Wqre  a  concert  to  be  proposed 
fot  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  the  events  of 
J  794  might  be  quoted  as  warnings,  that  the  scheme  would 
be  impracticable^  and  assuredly  the  same  means  and  conduct 
in  similar  circumstanceis  would  be  unavailing.     If  the  con- 
tinental powers,  pretending  tojpin,sWere  really  to  pursue 
different,  and  even  contrary  objects ;  and  if  the  French  were 
inspired  by  the  same  spirit  which,  during  the  republic  en^ 
thusiasm,  animated  and  invigorated  their  exertions,  ,the  issue 
would  certainly  be  discomfiture  to  the  nominal  coaliti(^  of 
really  discordant  parts.     But  if  they  were  to  unite  in  head, 
heart,  and  handi  to  pursue  an  object  infinitely  more  import- 
ant to  their  ultimate  safety  than  paltry  indemnities  j  it  would 
by  no  means  follow,  that  their  efforts  would  be  unavailing  as 
in  1794.'*    The  object  which  the  historian  in  this  part  of  his 
narrative  had  in  immediate  contemplation,  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  French  power  within  limits   consistent  with  the  in- 
dependence of  Europe.     Leaning  to  the  political  views  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  more  than  with  us  to  the  political  views  of  Mr.* 
Burke  y  and  admitting  (we  think  wrongly)  that  peace  was 
practicable,  even  with  regicides,  this  historian  very  clearly 
demonstrates  throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  that 
combination  only  uniform  in  purpose,  consistent  it\  plauj 
and  energetic  in  execqtion,  could  save  or  restore  Europe, 
Fot  this  conclusion,  however,  we  cannot  bestow  on  him  th^ 
praise  of  extraordinary  sagacity ;  it  being  so  very  evident, 
that  where  one  nation  very  greatly  preponderates  beyond  any 
other,  and  manifests  a  determined  resolution  to  spread  its^ 
conquests^  either  several  states  must  join  for  common  .defence, 
or  all  successively  bend  under  the  yoke.    We  rejoice  that  thfe 
truth  of  this  doctrine  appears  to  be  practically  felt  by  Britain 
and  the  Northern  Poyvei-s ;  and  we  repeat  our  hopes   that 
Prussia  may  biS  induc<!;d  to  act  with  similar  energy.  -   Concert 
only  among  the  continental  potentates  is  wanting  tacalUntp 
action  various  dissolvents  of  Buonaparte's  power*     The  Cor- 
sican,  for  even  he  is  proverbially  entitled   to  hisMue^  has 
beeii,  wc.  mu&t  acknow:kdg€i,  extremely  s^rvigeabJv.  to  th^ 
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objects  of  such  a  coalitron;.;  Within^'  as  mil  as  witbcpof,, 
^France  and  her  dependencies,  this  adventurer  has  left  noact 
undone  which  "oouyd  enflatne  every  geiuerous  sentiment,  a$ 
well  as  every  motive  nf  interest.     Frpmthe  Helder  to  Ca^ 
diz,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Adriatic,  ev«ry  individiral 
who  possesses  comtnon  reflection,  must  be  convinced  that 
Buonaparte  regards  all  the  subjects  and  dependents  of  hi& 
despotism,  as  mere  puppets  to  move  according  to  his  caprice. 
Life,  liberty,  and  property  throughout  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  harig  by  the  single  hair  of  i 
tyrant's  pleasure.     Si^in  is  in  effed  in  similar  circumstances^ 
Fear  only  can  produce  acquiescence  in  such  lawless  sway ;  and 
did  a  formidable  confederacy  move  forward,  fear  would  ceasev 
Every  tie  which  attached  Holland  to  the  democratical  revo- 
lutionists of  France  is  broken  asunder.     In  1794,  a  majority 
of  the  Dutch,  being  Jacobinical,  weie  inclined  to  favour 
the  revolutionary,  invaders.     They  would  not  venture  stre-» 
nuous  efforts,  which  they  thought  might  merely  conduce  to 
the  defence  ot  the  Stadholderian  government,  and  not  to 
their  own  security.     Resistance,  besides,  would  have  ex- 
posed them  to  plunder  and  devastation ;  and  these  evils>  by 
submission,  they  hoped  to  avert.      Experience,  however, 
has  long  taught  them,  th^t  the  fraternity  of  the  revolution* 
ary  systeth  is  similar  in  its  result  to  its  enmity  j  and  that 
both  terminate  in  the  confiscation  of  property.     The  exac- 
tions of  the  directorial  government,  from  the  Batavian  Re-* 
public  were  immense,  but  the  exadions  of  Buonaparte  the      ( 
Consul,  far  exceeded  the  demands  of  the  Directory,  and  the 
requisitions  of  Buonaparte  the  Emperor,  are  not  likeiy  to 
be  more  moderate.     The  hard  earnings  of  Dutch  industry 
must  be  called  forth  to  supply  a  fund  for  idle  and  impious 
pageantry. '   The  savings   of  Dutch  economy  will  be  de- 
manded  to  defray  the  cost   of^  ostentatious  extravagance^^ 
Ladies  of  the  cast  of  her  Imperial  Majesty ^  know  no  bounds 
to  profusion,  and  whether  they  reside  in  St^  CJoud,  or  Fauch^ 
St.  Honoricy  will  waste,  at  the  expence .  of  the  farmer,  ma-^ 
nufacturer>  and  merchant,  or  any  other  who  may  reap  th^ 
benefit  of  the  labours  of  those  useful  classes.     Dutchmen 
once  liked  democracy  much;  but  they  always  liked  mo- 
ney more.     Democracy,  thtcause  of  their  attachment  to 
France,  is  at  an  end ;  plunder,  the  effect  of  that  attach-* 
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mexvt,'  prevails  as  vigorously  as  ever.  If  we  reason  a  priori^ 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  any  man  accustomed  to  firee- 
iflom  and  independence,  must  ill  brook  slavery  and  despo- 
tism i  we  may  also  fairly  conclude,  that  merthants  having 
vail  their  property,  subject  to  the  depredation  of  a  tyrant,  as 
rapacious  a3  ferocious,  would  very  gladly  unite  in  efforts  that 
were  likely  to  place  that  property  on  a  footing  of  security  ; 
and  farther,  that  Ihitch  merchlnts  are  not  the  least  anxious 

(  for  preserving  their  wealth.  There  is,  howeverV  mart  than 
mere  probabilit}^  that  the  Hollanders  would  gladly  throw  off 
tbe  yoke,  if  a  favourable  opportunity  offeredr— there  is  cer- 
tainty. We  have  met  with  various  individuals,  natives  of 
Jtbese  states,  or  who  have  resided  in  them  a  considerable 
time.  AH  of  these  agrte  in  stating^  that  they  are,  extremely 
desirous  of  wrestinj^  their  country  from  the  plunderers  and 
tyrants  of  the  Corsican.  If  Britain  by  sea,  and  a  suflicient 
continental  force  by  land,  were  to  enter  Holland,  and  hoist: 
the  standard  of  independence,  they  entertain  little  doubt 
that  great  numbers  would  joyfully  join  such  a  coalititm  for 
overthrowing  the.  tyranny  under  which  they  have  so  long" 
jgroaned. 

But  before  the  Hollanders  can  venture  to  make  any  ef-* 

forts  for  vindicating  their  rights,  and  avenging  their  wrongs, 

they  must  be  assured  of  a  support  and  co-operation  which 

-wilLenable  them  to  resist  and  defy  the  tyrant.     An  imperfett' 

ancj.cripled  league  could  not  excite  them  td  follow  their* 

t  wishes.  If  Prussia  continue,  as  she  has  lately  appeared^  sen- 
sible of  her  real  interest,  she,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,' 
^nd  aided  by  British  armaments,  would,  be  fit  to  meet  any. 
troops  that  the  Imperial  despot  could  bring,  for  preservings 
his  power  of  plundering  Holland.  A  successful  stand  in  the 
northern  Netherlands  would  encourage  the  southern  to  unite 
in  exertions  for.  extricating  themselves  from  their  present 
dreadful  thraldon),  ,  Jt  is  inconsistent  with  human  nature  to 
suppose,  that  mer^  who  have  experienced  the  blessings  of  a 
^u|t  iind  beneficial  government,  and  had  their  sense  of  its 
value  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  awful  contrast  with  the 
most  ferocious,  blood-thirsty,  aild  confiscating  system  of  ini- 
quity which  the  ahnals  of  mankind  has  to  record,  will  not 
embrace  the  first  probable  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
6Wb  a  diabpliQal  domination,  Let  Prussia  and  Russia  but 
,  '       •  "        steadily 


Steadily  pursue  tlieir  own  interest,  and  all  the  Netherlands, 
Dutch  and  Belgian,  will  eagerly  join  against   the  despot. 
The  power  and  protection  of  the  same  great  potentates  would 
encourage  the  Swiss  to  rise  up, in  their  own  defence.     But  it 
may  be  said,  there  were  powerful  coalitions  in  the  former 
wars,  yet  they  were  dissolved  and  discomfitted  by  the  French. 
That  dissolution,  as.  we  already  remarked,  arose  from  the 
want  of  unity  of  object,  concert  of  operation,  consistency  pf     . 
plan,,  and  energy  of  execution.     But  these  were  defects    i 
which  did  not  spring  from  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the 
combination,  they  proceeded  from  petty,  unwise,  and  per- 
nicious jealousies  and  competitions.     We  have  often  said, 
and  we  sli^U  say  again,  that  without  a  sagrifipc  of  such  pal- 
try interests  and  views  no  confederacy  can  be  eflffcctual  j  and 
we  trust,  that  the  different  sovereigns  and  nations,  which  have 
*t,  length  discovered  the  line^gf  Qondiict  wliich  they  ought  to  . 
pursue,  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  folly  and  mischief  of* 
alLseparate  and  detached  pursuits  in  circumstances  which  re^-      \ ' 
quire  the  closest  and  most  vigorous  union. 

The  success  of  the  revolutionists  against  the  former  leagues,^ 
though  in  a  considerable  degree  owing  to  the  narrow  policy' 
of  the  allies,  one  cause,  whichwe  trust  no  longer  exists,  yet 
was  greatly  increased  by  another  cause,  which  we  are  no  less 
confident  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  Thcprench,  under  Jour-, 
^ain  and  Pichegru,  were  the  votaries  of  maddening  e^thu- 
siasnx^  which,   however  destructive,  never  fails  to  produce 
energy  5  ^nd  where  there  is  energy  there  must  be  efficacy,       j 
The  same  enthusiasm  continued  to  operate  in  It^ly  undejf 
Buonaparte,  and  this  adventurer  had  the  art  to  persuade  hit'    , 
infatuated  soldiers,  that  in  extending  his  means  of  robbery, 
they  were  promoting  their  own  glory  and  benefit.     He  called 
himself  their  friend  and  comrade,  and  represented  them  all 
as  engaged  in  the  same  common  cause  of  enfranchising  man- 
kind.    Their  chimeras  of  equality  h«  made  the  means  of 
elevating  himself  to  despotism.     Their  republican  phrenzy 
he  made  the  instrument  of  the  most  gloomy  tyrannyt     His 
soldiers  were  the  puppets,  and  enthusiasm  was. the  spring,     • 
t^  touching  which  he  could  move  his  ^figures  to  his  will.    A 
republican  ferment  promotes  enthusiasm,   and  thereby  fre-' 
quently  produces,  if  wicked,  at  least  great  acts;  butdespo-r 

tism  chills  every  sentiment,  and  relaxes  every  nerve.    In  a 

brain 
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^ain  fever  men  have  often  performed  prodigies,,  of  stcength; 

\)xxt  there  ajre  no  raving  fits  in  a  .dead  palsyi    .The  soldiers  of 

Buonaparte  in  1796,  braved  every  daqger,  because  they  cpn- 

'Ci^ived  themselves^  and  tlieir  leaders  as  equalsj.  apcl  partnej?  ; 

lus  soldiers  in  1 805,  consider  themselves  as  mere  instruments 

of  plunder  and  tyranny,  and  hay^  np,  motive  for  adhering  to 

.Buonaparte  but  the  hope  ^of  spoils.     They   ar^now  mere 

mercenaries,  vvho  would  joiji  a,ny.  cpmmar^der  that  would  af*   - 

ford  them  greater  means  of  robbery, .  B^^ides  the  mad  capiricc 

qfthe  despot  has  disgysted  grea^  numbers  of  h^V troops.    The^ 

forces  which  fought  with  equal  .success  and  greater  glorjr 

WAdcu: ,  Moreau  and  .other  commanders,  find   their,  services 

des|ase^ ;  apd  all  military  honopi;s  and  donatives  bestowed 

i^on:the  troop^^^wHo  accompanied  Bupnaparte  in  hi^expedi'- 

iions* .   Should  (qxternal  combination  afford  to  intei!nal  indig-. 

iutipa  any  hopes  of  ;5uecessful. revolt,.. there  fre !  nurnerovi^ 

tpd^esipf  troops  that  would  readily  rise  against  the  Cotsicanl    ' 

In  FraAce,  ;as  apivil,  cpmmunity,   there  are  various  and  nu- 

■'     '  -1-  *     v/^  •   y  ff 01X1  each  other,^  combine 

le  royalist's  are  not  more  in-? 
censed  .^gainst  the  ,a,udaci6us  usurper,  than  the  republicans 
axe  enraged,  against  the  .framers  .of  single  tyranny,  more  felt 
tHaji.tHjeir  iqaaglriatio'ns  conceived  to  be  possible*  '  The  jaco- 
bins are  in"^^direful  wrath,  because  their  beloved  anarchy  ha^  * 
yielded  to  despotism, ,  The  pr^spjoi;  system  •  they  must  ac- 
knowledge admits  plunder, .  cpnfiscatioji,  and  massacre, .  a^ 
much  as  jaijobirjism  itself;  but  none  of  these  blessiiigs  arc 
allowed  by  the  unsocial  grasper  to  come  to  their  share.  Men[ 
of  modejation  and  rejection,,  whatever  party  they  may 
have  emb^ac^d  during  the  access  of  the  revolutionary  phrc-- 
nitiSy  arc  now  sobered  by  terrible  experience^  and  convinced 
that  a  government  of  combined  security  and  order  is  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  France.  Besides,  feeling  as  royalists  or 
partisans,  or  judging  from  experience,  great  Aumbers  feel 
and  reason  ^^^  Frenchman.  These,  our  neighbours,  have  not, 
without  reason,  a  very  high  sense  of  Rational  glory.  Among 
their  princes,  generals,  and  politicians,  they  can  number  as 
renowned  hetoes  aind  distinguished  statesmen  as  any  nation 
on  the.continent^  They,  with  justice,  claim  ^  very  high  ranfe 
in  thc.PTts  of  civil,  as  well  as  political  and  military  life  ;.  and 

*they  are  tliemselves  dispo§«d  rather  to  overrate^  than  under* 
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n^te  their  efforts  of  coxirage,  genius,  wisdom,  and  refinififtciit^ 
rtow  must  jv  Frenchman,  when  he  revolves,  the  histoty  of 
former  times,  and  retraces  the  splendid  actions  of  his  couii- 
trymen,  now  feel,  when  he  regards  the.  whole  line  of  warriors, 
politicians,  and  sages,  as  merdy  sowing  seeds  that  a  Corsicaii 
goathcfd,  should  reap  the  fruitsi  ?  We  believe  every^  true  and 
patriotic  Frenchman  must  regard  such  a  situation  as  humi- 
liating and  disgraceful,  because  it  is  natural  he  should  s6 
think  and  feel.  On  the  same  principles  we  firmly  believe^ 
that  great  numbers  of  Frenchmen  would  gladly  join  in  hurl- 
ing the  tyrant  to  the  abyss  of  destruction,  if,  from  external 
co-operation,  they  could  entertain  reasonable  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. But  they  do  not  feel  merely  as  Frenchmen,  they  fee! 
asi  itich.  Can  we  suppose  that  any  man,  who  has  received 
the  education  and  sentiments  of  a  gentleman,  can,  without 
rage  and  disdain,  see  such  a  set  of  ignoble  upstarts  struttini 
iri  arrogant  and  insolent  pageantry  ?  Can  they  bear  to  sej 
paid  to  an  old  harridan,  an  homage  far  more  humble  tha^i 
that  which  was  offered  to  their  lawful  queens  ?  Every  man, 
not  only  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  honour,  but  even  of  gc-r 
herous  pride,  must  spurn  at  such  a  prostitution  of  rank  and 
dignity,  and  every  breast  that  was  alive  to  such  natural  feel- 
ings must  pant  with  an  eagerness  for  an  opportunity  of  join- 
ing the  standard  of  order  and  government  s^ainst  eonfusion 
and  despotism. 

For  thes0  various  reasons  we  believe,  ^that  a  wise  and  ener« 
getic  combination  of  foreign  states  would  encourage  the 
French  to  schemes  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  We  have  no 
doubt'tha.t  Buonaparte  foresees  this  effect  of  a  coalition,  as 
well  as  other  consequences,  and  that  he  is  therefore  particu- 
larly desirous  of  preventing  the  confederacy.  Our  ministers 
are  aware  of  his  designs,  and  will  afford  no  opening  for  sepa* 
ration  or  detachment.  Qur  sovereign  will  consult  his  allies* 
We  and  our  confederates  know  and  feel  our  own  strength, 
and  are  aware  that  Buonaparte  knows  and  feels  it  zjisch 
Were  peace  to  be  attained  by  anv  secure  means,  this  plan 
of  combined  negotiation,  backed  by  such  a  formidable  force, 
would  be  the  only  means  of  success.  Although  we  have 
lately  regretted  certain  acts  and  measures  of  that  able  states* 
pian  Lord  Grenville,  s^nd  considered  him  as  become  mem- 
ber of  a  coqJiitioniQX  dictating  to  the  sovereign  in  the  cxer- 
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(hse  bt  his  constitutional  prerogative  of  chusing  his  own  mi- 
nisters, we  are  greatly  pleased  with  his  honourable  and  ele- 
vated views  on  the  subject  of  negociation.     He  highly  ap- 
proved of  preserving  and  strengthening  the  donnection  of 
this  country  with  the  nations  of  the  continent,  as. net  only 
necessary  to  the  security' of  Britain,  but  .the  independence 
of  Europe.     Concert,  bis  Lordship  regarded  as  indispen- 
sible  means  of  either  a  secure  and  honourable  peace,  or  a 
successful  war.     This  was  the  language  of  a  distinguished 
statesnMin^  who>  when  in  power  himself,   had  strenuously, 
supported  jthe  policy  which  he  now  recommended  i  and  this 
was  the  natural  language  of  any  man  who  at  once  cont^m-: 
,  plated  the  character  and  designs,  of  Buonaparte,  ^and  wished., 
his  projects  to  be  deieatedi   - 

Mr.  Fox  took  a  very  diflferent  ground,  and  his  proposi- 
tions, if  adopted^  were  peculiarly  calculated  for  profnoting.] 
the  dissolving  scheni®s  of  the  Gorsican.  Why^  said  this 
orator,' should  his  Majesty  consult  any  power  of ,  the  co.nti*, 
nent  ?  Mr.  Fox  declared  lie  did  not  conceive  there  was  any 
oecessity  for  entering  into  any  kind  of  explanation  with  the 
powers  of  th?  continent;  let  our  King  simply  declare  his 
sentiments,  as  they  arose  from  the  circ^amstances  and  rela- 
tions of  Great  Btitainn  without  any  reference  to  dther  states. 
the  amount  of  this  reasoning  is,  let  us  ^void  every  kind  pi 
concert  with  the  continent,  and  let  us  either  fight  or  trcit^ 
with  ^Buonaparte  alone.  .  This  is  the  very  objeft  which  Buqi 
naparte  has  uniformly  sought  and  eagerly  hppes  to  accom- 
plish ;  to  separate  Britain  and  the  continental  powers;  and  if 
the  British  senator  had,  been  exciting  his  ingenuity  to  find 
out  how  he  could  most  effeftually  gratify  the  rnost  rancorous 
enemy  of  his  country,  he  could  not  have  fallen  upon^njf 
means  better  calculated  to  that  end. 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  ftiercentur  AtridiC.  *►         * 

The' answer  of  Mr,  Pitt  to  this  observation  of  IVlr^^Fox,, 
as  far  as  it  referred  to  the  disposition  of  Russia,  miist  b« 
read  witfc^ peculiar  satisfe(5lion  by  every  friend  to  the.  sjgcu- 
rity  and  independence  of  continental  states,  '^His  Majesty, 
(he  said)  has  particularly  pointed  the  attention  of  tlie  Hqusq  ' 
to  the  intercourse  now  subsisting  between  him  and  the  wls^ 
and  magnaniaious.  Emperor  of  Russi^,  than  whonx  there  is 
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no  greater  fricnfl  to  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  Eu- 
rope," Wc  with  much  pleasure  observed,  that  both  Houses 
unanimously  supported  ^n  address  to  his  Majesty,  approving 
of  the  principles  of  afting  iti  concert  with  the  great  powers 
of  the  continent.  ' 

We  very  much  doubt  that  pe^c  can  be  attained  -  in  the 
present  circumstances;  we  think  that  no  peace  will  be- 
sdfe  which  shall  not  cpntraft  France  within  her  ancient 
boundaries.  If  we  Jeavc  to  this  adventurer  his  present 
gigantic  power,  we  give  him  a  breathing  time  that  may 
enable  him  to  recover  by  art  and  insinuation,  the  influence 
which  he  lately  possessed  throughout  the  continents  What 
]^rudence,  and  indeed  a  still  more  imperious  principle,  self-, 
preservation,  must  impel  Britain  and  her  co-operators  to  rfc-. 
quire- J  ambition  and  arrogant  insolence  will  not  permit  our  ^ 
opponent  to  concede.  It  is  evident  that  the  chief  maritime 
p6wer  of  the  w6rld,  and  one  of  the  ehjef  land  powers,  are 
disposed  and  determined,  either  through  peace  or  war,  ta 
rccjucc  the  boundaries  of  Corsican  tyranny.  Jt  is  also  ascer- 
tained, .that  both; possess  such  an  efficient  force  as  can  sup- 
}'>prt  their  detcrroination.  The  Russian  army  is  immense  in 
nunibers,  potent  in  eo^rage,  and  formidable  in  military 
efficiency.  '  The  soldiers  iJvho  fought  under  Romai^zofF  anc|^ 
JSAviraroiBr,  are  fit  to  meet  any  troops  that  ever  ranged  round 
'^ertandard  of  Buanapart^t  Prussia,  we  trust,  will  join  her 
strength  to  the  strength  of  Russia;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  there  is  little  doubt  she  will  favour  the  coi3:.mon  cause, 
-#nd  isllpw  a  passage  to  tjie  northern  troops,  Sweden  is  now 
no  less  ardent  in-  jthe  desire  of  humbling  this  tyranny,  thj^n 
she  was  under  her  last  heroic  sovereign,  when  he  was  pre- 
maturely cut  off  by  assassination,  But^  the  state  of  Britain 
is  such  as  to  aflford  every  ground  for  confidently  expefting 
success.  Our  navy,  relatively  to  fhe  navy  of  our  enemy,  isi 
much  more  formidable  than  in  any  preceding  period  of  our 
history;  out  army  also  far  exceeds  any  former  for^e*  Our 
first  nitl)tary  preparations  on  tlie  ^commencement  of  war* 
were  dhiefly^  confined  to  defence  j  thq  grand  objfft  of  Mr^ 
Pitt,wis  to  provide  not  merely  for  defence,  but  also  fo» 
ftttackj^^to  have  a  very  great  disposeable  army.  This  wa^ 
the  olJje(St,  principle,  arid  design  of  the  military  system  which 
be 'proposed,    Thp  tesult,.  it  appears^  is,  th^t  Qur  army,  ready 

to 
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to  be  sent  upon  any  foreiga  service,  is  far  beyond  ,the  most 
sanguine  coaceptions.    Our  finances  are  in  a  pnospcfous  si-' 
t\xat\on.    Taxeis  press  n>us:h  more  lightly  than  the .  nation 
deemed  it  her  duty  to  bear  jevcn  years  ago,  in  circumstances* 
wbjch,  though  very  urgent,  wer^  not  so  urgent  as. the  prc- 
5ent.    Discontent  is  much  less  strong  and  virulent.    Hence* 
probabjy  it  arises,  that  we  do  not  hear,  as  in  the  former  war^ 
6uch  a  childish  and  importunate  clamour  for  peace.     Britons' 
^ow  e^cm  to  regard  peace  as  one  blessing;  but  rtot  EVERlf 
blessing  ought  to  be  purchased  by  degrading  and  injurious 
sacrifices.     We  do  not  think  the  people  in  general,  at  pre- 
sent -wish  for  peace,  at  least  on  such  term^  as  Buonapartfi 
will  probably  offer.     Peace,  we  think,  in  the  whole  relation! 
of  the  case,  by  no  means  probable,  and  vfe  think  our  coun- 
tjynien  firmly  and  boldly  resolved  to  contribute  cvtrj  effort 
for  success  for  v/ar,  should  hostilities  continue  to  be  neces-.^ 
sary.     We  deprecate  a  peace  upon  any  grounds  6n  which 
we  can  conceive  it  at  present  attainable;  and  if  We  should, 
hcxeaitcr  approve  of  any  treaty,  it  must  be  from  cpncessiona 
from  Buonaparte  which  justice  would  diftate,  but  ambition, 
yapacity  and  pride,  are  we  think  likely  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Fqx9  and  some  other  senators,  professed  that  they 
would  not  prejudge  the  dispute  with  Spain  beforb  they  were 
in  possession  of  mil  information.  But  Mr.  F(5x  did  pre- 
judge the  questioh;  for  he  asserted,  that  the  seizure  of  thtf 
fr^ates  was  wrong,  before  he  had  an  opportunity^  of  exami- 
ning th^  acts  and  documents,  oi*  of  knowing  whether  the 
seizure  was  wrong  pr  rights  Spain  is  manifestly  a  mere  de- 
pendancy  of  Buonaparte,  which  he  uses  as  suits  his  will,  and 
js  no  more  able  to  resist  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  than'  a  wil- 
low twig,  to  resist  the  mechanic,  who  bends  it  accordmg  td 
his  pleasure  or  coiivenience.  The'  Corsican  has  tis6d  this 
ozier  a§  a  provision  basket,  Spain,  by  peace  with  firitain| 
^uffere<J  to  convey  her  treasures,  from  America  to  Europe; 
has  afforded  a  peculiar  syppiy,  which  the  expensive  projefts. 
pf  the  Corsican  very  much  wanted.  Our  government  en- 
deavoured, by  pacific  representation^  to  prevent  Spain  froni 
furnishing  to  our  inveterate  enemy  the  means  of  war.  In 
Qur  opinion,  such  application  was  continued  too  long ;  and 
It  would  have  been  much  wiser  many  montl;is  before,  to  have 
iidopted  the  energetic  policy,  which;,  in  som<5  circumstances 
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somewhat  similar,  though  much  ks^  urgent,  wds  pfdp6sed 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt.  Such  decisive  policy  we  do  think. 
has  too  long  been  deferred  ;  at  present  we  think  it  not  oh\j 
wise  but  necessary.  His  Majesty  was  absolutely  bound  ta 
take  such  measuresof  precaution  as  would  not  allow  an 
enemy,  wlio  was  already  too  formidable,  to  acquire  any  addi-' 
tional  means  and  resources  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
this  country* 

Mr.  Fox  made  some  allusion,  to  the  Catholid  question  i 
our  opinion  upon  that  subject  has  been  so  frequently  given, 
and  supported  by  such  arguments,  that  we  think  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  revert  to  it  here.     Should  such  a  measure  be 
brought  forward,  we  shall  enter  fully  Jnto  the  discussion  i 
at  prescnL  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that 
we  trust  iRie  series  of  our  reasoning  and  conduft  has  de- 
monstrated us  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
iuid>  and^ every  other  part  of  the  British  empire,  as, any  of 
the  most' ardent  votaries  of  Catholic  emancipation.     We 
certainly  do  not  conceive  ourselves  to  yield  to  Mr.  Fox  in 
attachment  to  our  king  or  to  our  country.     We  have  urged 
many  arguments  against  this  scheme  of  Popish  descendancy, 
Jnd  most  of  them  we  shall  not  here  repeat.     One  we  again 
shall  urge',  aud  probably  a^ain  and  again :  religious  tolera* 
tioa  is  an  .indulgence,  whicli  the  freedom  of  the  human  u'n- 
derstanding  and  human  will,  generally 'requires,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  and  just  right,  originating  in  the  con- 
stitution of  jiuman  nature ;  admission  to  pohtical  privileges 
and  offices,  is  a  simple  question  of  expediency.     The  Irish 
Catholics,  as  a  great  body  of  men»  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  and  circumstances,  are  not  fit  for  being  entrusted 
with  political  franchises,  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  illiterate 
peasants  would  not  be  improved  by  political  privileges;  they 
would  not  thereby  acquire  motives  to  industry,  or  means  of 
independence,  but   would  have  additional  temptations   to 
low  debauchery ;  improve  their  dortiestic  and  civil  condition,  . 
enlighten  their  understandings,  humanisQ  their  manners,  re- 
form their  vices,  and  stimulate  their  industry.    Such  changes; 
and  not  the  privilege  of  polling  at  elections,  are  the  means, 
and  the  only  means  of  bestowing  on  them  that  happiness, 
which  the  votaries  of  the  new  project,  profess  desire  to 
confer.  ^ 
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ORIGINAL  X:RITICISM. 

.  RjtmarJts  on  a  Pamphlet  hy  Thomai  'Kipling^  D.  D.  De^n  af  Peterbo* 
roughs  entitled  *'  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  proved  not  t9 
he  Calviniftic^**  By  Acadcmicus.  8vo.  Pp.  3^,  Deighton,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Mawman^  Hatchard,  and  Matthews^  London  i  Cook^, 
Oxford;   and  Todd,  York.     1802. 

«       "  * 

A  Reply  to  Academicus^  in  a  Letter  addrejfed  to^thi  Rev,  Mr.  Michel/^ 
At.  A.  PelloiV  of  King's  College^  in  Cambridge,  By  a  Ffiend  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kipling,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8vo.  :  Pp.  77. 
Hurfty  London;  Deighton,  Cambridge  ;  and  Todd,  York.  1803. 

THE  maftcrly  panfiphlet  oif  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  *  petformcd 
two  very  effential  fervices  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  , 
taufe  of  truth.'  From  the  authentic  works  of  Calvin  himfelf  it  gave 
us  (what  our  modern  Calvinifts  are,  ^in  general,  extremely  folicitous 
to  conceal)  a  faithful  picture  of  what  Calvinifm  is;  and  it  proved  to 
a  demondration  that  the  doctrinal  ft^ndards  of  our  excellent  Church 
are  fo  far  from  being,  as  is  confidently  ailened,  in  harmony  with  Cal- 
vrntfm,  that  they  are,  in  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  fundamental 
points,  in  decided  oppofition  to  that  wild  and  blafphemous  fydem  of 
theology*  It  was  natural  to  eixpect  that  fuch  a  (publication,  (hduld,  ex- 
cite keen  refentmcnt  in* the  miods  of  "  the  True  Churchmeri  5'*  iihce, 
while  it  totally  dcmoli(hed  the  very  foundations  of  their  favourite  fu- 
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perftrudure,  it  effe£iually,  at  ibe  fame  time,  expofed  tKeir  prefump'* 
tuous  arrogance  and  cunning  duplicity.  Accordingly  their  zealoys 
and  devoted  advocate,  the  Chriftian  ObferVer,  has  loaded  the  author 
with  the  fouleft  abufe :  whtlit  Academicus,  in  one  of  the  moft  artful 
and  inildious  publications  which  we  have  ever  feen,  pretends  to  an* 
fwer  his  arguments,  and  *^  to  reconcile  with  the  Articles  of  our 
Chigrchi  jind  with  the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ,"  (p.  5.)  thofe  par- 
ticular parts  of  Calvin's  works  which  the  Deaii  has  exprefsly  attacked. 
The  ,^'  Remarks"  of  Academicus  are  arranged  in  three  chapters,  of 
which  the  titles  are  as  follow. 

1.  "  The  queftion  dated.    Preliminary  Obfervations.*' 

2.  "  The  Calviniflic  boctriiies  compared  with  feme  ftf  the  Articles  of  the 
iChurch  of  England." 

-     3.  "  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  compared  with  the  Calvi- 
!teiftic  Doctrine?," 

The  uncommon  dexterity  with  which  the  author  has  contrived  tp 
mifcfspjefeot  his  antagonift,  to  puzzle  the  evidence,  and  to  elude^  if 
jpoffible,  the  force  of  demonftration  itfclf,  will  compel  us,  we  forefce, 
to  protra£l  our  animadverfions  much  farther  than  the  fixe  of  ttiis  paaa- 
pfalet  may  feem  to  authorize.     3ut  Mfe  once  more  take  the  liberty   to 
X  repeat  that  we  never  meafure  the  importance  of  books  by  the  number 
of  their  pages.     The  tendency  of  the  publication  before  us  we  confi- 
der  as  peculiarly  mi^fchievous  and  dangerous.     To  thofe,  ind^d,  who 
are  verfed  in  the  controverfy  -,    who  have  ftudied  the  works  of  Calvin 
and  the  doSrines  of  our  Church.  5  it  will  occafton  rio  perple^iity  :  for 
ihe  author's  ftrength  confifts  not  in  reafoning,.but  partly  in  the  fup- 
preffion  of  truth>  and  principally  in  fallacious  fop^iftry.     The  detec- 
tion and  exppfure  of  thefe,  however,  may  be  of  fome  (ervice,  efpe- 
cially,  to  young  divines,  (for  whom,  indeed^  the  <*  Remarks  •"  appear 
to  he  chiefly  deiigned,)  wbofe  principles  are  yet  unfixed,  and  whoft 
minds  might  be  influenced  by  thofe  fpecious  arts  of  which  Academicus 
is  fo  great  a  mailer.     The  efforts  of  Our  Calviniftic  **  True  Chiu-cb- 
men,    to  corrupt  the  religious^  fentiments  of  the  nadoQ,  are  fo  uore« 
mitting,  that  we  hold  it  to  be  the  indifpenfable  duly  of  ^ very  wpH- 
wifher  to  the  Church  of  England  to  purfue  them,  as  f^r  as  opportu- 
nity will  admit,  through  all  their  ttirnii^gs  and  windings^     In  our 
fubfequcnt  ftriftures  on  thefe  "Remarks"  we  (h^  avail  purfelves^ 
of  the  very  able  and  acute  obfervatioi;»s,  as  far  as  they  go,  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  publiihed  a  reply  to  part  of  them,  who  promtfes  to  ex- 
tend this  reply  to  the  whole,  who,  at  the  end  of  his  wock,  adopts  the 
Signature  of  Jcademicus  Junior.  ^ 

This  writer's  reply,  properly  fpeaking,  embraces  only  the  fecond 
chapter  of  Academicus's  Remarks,  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  third. 
Our  readers  will  obferve  that  he  confidcrs  the  "  Remark? "  as  the 
-pfodu£):ion  of  Mr.  ,Mi<:hcll,  Fellow,  and  Tutor  we  believe,  of  King'a 
College.  He  fcems  to  be  a  rcfident  member  of  the  Univerfity,  and  to 
fpeiik  fr^ua  hii  perf^al  knowledge  of  the  ckciMoiidnfM  whip^  kad  to 
'  '  this, 
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lAis  conclufion.     We  liave^  ind^^  little  doubt  that  his  information 

^  correA.    We^ave  heard  of  Mr.  Michell  as  a  friend  to  the  doflrines 

wbich  Academicus  fupports.      To  the  public,  perhaps,  it  may  be 

lihought,'by  many,  a  mattfr  of  no  confequence  to  afcertain  who  Aca- 

deaiicus  is ;  but  fjut  are  of  a  very  dift'erent  opinion.     It  is  greatly,  we 

think,  to  be  lamented,  that  the  ingenuous  youtli,  in  either  of  our 

Uniyerfilies,  fbould  be  under  fuch  tuition ;  that  the  fountains  of  our 

knowledge  ihould  be  thus  polluted  s  and  that  thofe  noble  eftablilh- 

Aients,  whi-ch  were  defigned  as  ^'  feminaries  of  found  learning  and  re« 

ligious  edujcat^on,"  Ifaould  be  converted  into  hot-beds  of  rank  enthu« 

fiafto.     It  grieves  us  paiticularly  to  fee  the  rich  and  royal  foundation 

of  King's  College  (kgraded  to  a  level  with  Edmund  Hall  at  Oxford^ 

which  has  fo  Ipng  poured  forth  inexhauftible  fwarms  of  gloomy  Cal- 

vimfts  and  wild  fanatics,  to  rnfedfc  the  do^rine,  and  fubvert  the  difci- 

^iae  of  our  venerable  Church.     The  contagion,  however,  which  has 

^zed  upon  King's,  is  not  of  yefterday ;  and  is,  therefore,  become,  we 

are  afiaid,  loo  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  fpetdy  and  radical  cure.     We 

well  rtmea^Me  to  have  heard  fome  twenty  years  ago,  from  the  pulpit 

at  St.  Mary's,  the  extravagant  ravings  of  Mr.  Prcteilbr  Cooke.    How 

.affiduoufly  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  has  laboured  by  his  writings^  by 

^is  preaching,  and  by  his  pradices,  to  promote  the  caufe  of  Calvinifm 

.and  of  fcbifm,  is  fuAciently  known  ;  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the 

College  will  degenerate  from  the  fentimepts  of  thefe  champions  af  th« 

:**  True  Churchmen,"  while  her  under-graduates  continue  to  be  di* 

ic&ed  by  tutors  of  the  prinqples  of  Academicus. 

In  our  Remarker's  preliminary  obiervations  the  firft  thing  which 
Arikes  us,  as  deferving  of  notice,'  is  the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  Hey* 
lia's  authority.  ^'  Heylia's  Quinquarticular  Hiftory,  v^ritteo  to  prove 
Chat  thefenfe  of  our  articles  is  not  Calvrniftic^  was  publiflied  in  J  659, 
Yet  even  in  that  work  it  isconfeflcd,  that,  from  the  re- fettling  of  the 
Church  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  maintainers  of  the  Anti-Calvi- 
jiiftic  doiQrifie  were  few.  This  Confeilaon  will  go  a  good  way  to  con-* 
vince  the  impartial  inquirer  what  were  the  fentiments  of  the  compilers 
of  our  articles,  and,  confequentiy,  in  what  fenfe  the  Articles  them-* 
ielvcs  were  uoderftocd  at  their  firft  promulgation."  (P.  2.)  Ouf 
niKiers  will  obferve  the  dilhoneft  artifice  here  employed  ;  as  if  Heylia 
had  confefied  that,  from  1562  to  1659,  Calvinifm  had)  with  few  ex- 
cc|»tions,  h^ea  the  received  do<Slritie  of  the  Church:  whereas  both 
Heylin  and  Strype  affirm  that,  tiU  towards  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's 
j«iga,  the' Calviniftie  tenets  did  not  generally  prevail.  As  foon  as 
they  began  to  be  clamoroufly  maintained,  they  were  ftrenuoufly  op* 
pofed ;  and  this  is  the  very  argument  of  Heylin  himfelf,  whom  Aca« 
demkus  therefore  gro&ly  mifreprefents.  That  Calvinifm  was  not 
arigiaally  underftood  to  be  thcdo^jbrine  of  our  articlea,  but,  in  truth,  a 
daikgrrbus  arid  heti^radox  innovation,  is  clear  ftom  the  total  and  prompt 
fiippreflxon  of  the  Lambeth  articles  as  foon  as  they  were  known.  This 
ciiciunftftnce,  however,  Academicus,  as  well  as  Mr.  Oveiton,  has 
k^ptftutif  figbt'l  IMid  beU^  h^Y*  s^le&td'tha  teftiiAQny  of  Heylin  for  a 
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puipofedire^lly  fubverfive  of  its  import.  Indeed  the  firft  fabriCitioft 
of  the  Lambeth  articles,  and  the  fubfequent  effbrtSi  both  at  thattitne^ 
and  at  the  Hampton-court  conference,  to  procure  their  efiabliflimeflt 
by  public  authority,  would,  though  every  other,  document  relating  to 
this  controverfy  weie  buried  in  oblivion,  alone  afford  irrefiftible  evi- 
dence that,  by  our  ancient  Calvinifls,  the  fenfe  of  our  articles  was  not 
fuppofed  to  be  Calviniftic.  The  modern  Calvinifls,  therefore,  not 
only  contradid,  but  mufl  know  that  they  contradi£t^  the  befl  attefled 
fad^s  iii  our  ecelefiaflical  hiftory,  when  they  confidently  afTert,  as  they 
conflantly  do,  that  the  articles  of  our  church,  from  their  firfl  promul- 
gation, were  confidered  asexprefTive  of  the  do6frines  of  Calvin.  WitK 
regard  to  Heylin  we  advifeour  readers  toconfult  Daubeny's  *'  Vindi* 
cise,*'  from  p.  122  to  p.  13a. 

Academicus,  however,  is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  waive  all  advantagH 
arifingfrom  an  argument  which,  unlefs  we  have  formed  an  erroneous 
judgment  of  hi^  perfpicacity,  he  muft  have  been  fenfible  was  wholly  on 
the  fid&of  his  antagonift.  lie  is  willing  to  refl,  with  Mr.  Overton  and 
Dr.  Haweis,  (fpr  we  have  now  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Haweis  is  the 
•*  Pjefbyter'*  reviewed  in  our  xvith  volume,  p.  37,  &c,)  the  decifion 
of  the  queflion  on  the  ccmparifon  of  our  articles,  homilies  and  liturgy, 
with  the  Calviniflic  fyllem.  But  he  flily,  and  as  it  were  by  the  bye^ 
endeavours  to  prejudice,  his  reader's  mind  in  the  yery  outlet* 
*'  Only  I  would  obferve,"  he  fays,  *'  that  the  chief  objeft  of  the  li- 
turgy is  to  excite  devotion,  and  of  the  homilies  to  convey  popular  in- 
ftrui^ion,  but  that  precifion  is  chiefly  to  be  expe£lted  in  the  accurate 
ftatements  and  clear  definitions  of.  the  articles.  The  Dean,  however, 
feems  .to^think  the  more  lax  and  pi i able expreflions  of  the  liturgy  better 
adapted  io'his  purpofe."  (p.  2.)  What  is  this  but  to  fay,  that^  if  th^ 
lax  and  pliable  expreffkns  of  the  ///«r^jf  fhould  be  found  inconfiftenr 
with  Calvm's  fyftem,  they  mufl  not  be  regarded  as  of  any  authority  ? 
Academicus,  therefore,,  in  efFeft  renounces  the  mode  of  defence  adopted 
by  his  friends,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  profefTes  to  adhere  to  it. 
In  point  of  prudence,  however,  he  is  right ;  and  we  only  wilh  that  he 
had  been  more  ingenuous.  We  are  certainly  of  opinion,  that  to  recon- 
cile the  exprcifions  of  our  liturgy  with  the  dodlrines  of  Calvin  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  no  human  abilities  :  nay,  what  is  more,  we  are  perfed^ 
ly  fatisfied  that  it  is  utterly  impoffible,  on  the  principles  of  Calvin,  ta 
eompofea  1iturg;y  vih  ch  ihall  not  be  a  mafs  of  eonfummate  falfhood 
and  i>f  arrant  nonfenfe. 

feut  our  author,  like  a  prudent  and  faithful  tutor,  thinks  it  **  ne<?cf- 
fary  to  inform  his  vounger  readers,  that  the  doctrines  which  the  Dean 
calls  peculiar  to  Calvin,  had  been  fully  explained  and  flrongly  af- 
fcrted,  manv  ages  before  Calvin,  by  St.  Auguftin,  a  Father  of  the  4th 
century;  whofe  writings,  next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  held  in 
thehigheft  eflimatton  by  Luther  and  Calvin  on  the  continent,  as  well  as 
by  the  founders  of  the  Englifh  Church."  fPp.  a  and  3.  This  infor- 
mation is  partly  true,  and  partly  falfe.  It  is  true  that  many  of  Calvin's 
tenets^jveie  firft  broached  by  Auguftine,  whO|  as  Burnet  obferves,  de- 
*>    .  parted 
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yartcd  from  the  doftrlne  of  the  Greek  church,  zs  taught*  by  Ofigen, 
G\ixy{oikom<^  tlQ*  ^ViA  formed  a  new  fyjiim.      But  it   is  alfo  true  that 
Calvin,  who  had  neither  the  modcfty  nor  the  worth  ot  Au?»'ft»nc,  car- 
ried all  the  novel  notions  of  that  Father  to  the  molt  h  >rr  tjce  aremes. 
It  is  farther  true  that  the  writings  of  Auguftine  were  hig'  ly     itecmed 
by  Luther  and  Calvin  ;    thou^gh  the  faft,  of  little  importaiivc  in  any 
vi«w,  has  no  connexion  with  the  prtfentquedlon.     But  that,  next  to 
the  Scriptures,  thefe  writings  were  held  in  the  higheft  eftiination  by 
the  founders  of  our  Church,  is  an  aflertion  which  we  confider  altogether 
fejfe. «    There  exifls  no  evidence  of  fuch  a  partiality  on  the  part  o\  our 
Reformers.     Our  Reformers  held,  and  Auguftine  dctiied  universal 
Redemption,  and  sufficiency  of  grace  imparted  to  all 
MANKIND.     We  defy  Academicus  to  prove  the  fadt  to  be  othcrwifc. 
And  this  isalone  demonftrative  evidence  that  our  R  eformers  did  not  pay,- 
to  the  fen ti meats  of  Auguftine,  that  reverential  deference  ^w hie  h,    by 
Academicus  and  his  friends,  they  arefaid  to  have  done.     See  Daub* 
^  Vindicis,  Pp.  114,  158-161,  401-404. 

Dr.  Kipling  had  cenfured  the  Calviniftic  writer^  for  declinincr  to 
compare  our  public  ftandards  with  the  do6):rines  of  Calvin,  while  from 
authors  of  every  defcription  they  attempt  to  flicw  that  our  Reformers 
were  CaWinifts,  and  thence  conclude  that  our  ftandards  are,  confe«* 
quently,  Calviniftic.  *'  But,  furely,'*  fays  our  author,  *'  he  does  not 
need  to  be  informed  that  Mr.  Overton,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  '  True 
Churchmen/ afcertains  the  doflrines  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
her  public  declarations^  according  to  their  natural,  obvious,  and  full 
fignification,  and  that  the  Prefbyter  has  employed  the  greater  part  of 
bis  pamphlet  in  proving  that  thefe  dodlrines  are  Calviniftic,  from  her 
articles,  liturgy,  and  homilies."  (p.  3.)  The  Preft)yter's  comparifon 
Qur  readers  will  find  very  juftly  appreciated  in  our  account  of  his  pam- 
phlet, (vol.  xvi.  p.  52.)  It,  in  fad,  proves  nothing  but  what,  we 
muft  own,  is  fufiiciently  proved  by  the  whole  publication,  the  incalcu- 
^  lable  diftance  to  which  its  author's  religious  fentiments  are,  at  once, 
removed  from  the  doclrines  of  the  Gofpel,  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  maxims  of  common  fenfe.  Mr.  Overton,  with 
much  greater  wifdom  we  think,  has  declined  altogether  to  enter  n  this 
tafk.  And,  with  regard  to  the  public  declarations  of  the  Church, 
Academicus,  we  conje<3:ure,  has  chiefly  in  view  the  royal  declaration 
prefixed  to  the  articles.  Of  this  declaration  Mr.  Ovenon  has,  indeed, 
made  a  fingular  ufe.  From  its  commanding  the  articles  to  be  taken 
•'  in  the  literal  and  grammatical  {tu(ty*  Mr.  Overton  concludes  that 
the  fcnfe  intended  is  the  Calviniftic  fcnfej  while,  in  order  to  afford 
this  notable  argument  fome  fliadow  of  fupport,  he  g^ives  the  lie  direct 
to  the  uniform  current  of  our  ccclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  even  c6nverts 
Into  a  moderate  Cal^inift,  the  avowed  Arminian,  Archbiftiop  Laud* 
(Anti-Jac.  Rev.  xvii.  345-347 •  Daub.  Vind.  53  70.) 

Academicus  next  accufes  Arminian  writers  of  the  very  fame  conduct 
which  thcjr  blame  in  their  opponents.**  How  frequent,  fori nftancc,  arc 
their  appeals  to  a  treatife  called,  the  <  Ncceftary  Dodtrine,'  which  was 
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printed  In  the  reign  of  Henry.  Vill.  zni  which  Cranmer  it  Ciii  t^r 
htfve  had  a  gpeat  hand  in  drawing  up."  (p.  7.)  Tbb  treatife,  he  (ays^ 
contains  pan'ages  which  (eem  repugnant  to  Laivinifm^  and  hence  it  has; 
been  inferred  that  Cranmer's  fentiments^  and,  cunfec^uently,  our  arti- 
cles, are  A^ti-Calviniftic.  He  informs  us,  however,  that  this  treatife 
<*  was  publiihed  in  1543,  more  than  twenty  years  before  our  articles 
were  finally  fettled  ;''  and  he  adds  that,  to  make  thp  inference  good  ic 
ought  to  be  fhewn  **  that  the  dodrine  of  the  Engiifli  Church  conti- 
nued, during  that  period,  invariable^  that  is,  in  the  very  period  in: 
which  fee  Was  emerging  from  Popery."  (p.  4.)  This  reafoning  is  » 
conspicuous  inftance  of  thofe  pious  ftauds,  by  which  thefe  evangelical 
^^  True  Churchmen''  think  it  lawful  taprop  their  tottering  caufe.  It 
k  hollow  and  fbphiflical  in  all  its  paints.  Academicus  knows  that  the 
^^  necefl^ry  doctrine"  not  only  feemsy  but  rectify  ist,  as  repugnant  t^ 
Calvinifmasligbt  is  todarkne^.  He  knows  too,  that  this  book  waft 
publkhed  not  more  than  twerOy  yeariy  but  kfs  than  turn,  before  our  arti- 
cles, in  as  far,  at  lead,  as  they  could  ever  be  conftrued  to  lean  towards 
Calvinifm,  were  finally  fettled.  Me  farther  knows  that,  to  make  the 
foregoing  inference  valid,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  (hew  that  from  1543? 
to  1562.,  the  doflrineof  our  church  continued  invariabU^  but  only: 
,  that  it  did  not  grow  more  Calvinijlic.  That  it  did,  Academicus,  wc 
prefume,  will  hardly  undertake  to  prove.  For,  as  Dr.  Binks»  Dean 
of  Lichfield,  unanfwerably  argues, 

"  That  which  fets  aiide  all  furmifes  of  this  kinci,  as  to  what  the  compilers 
of  the  s^rticles  were  in  their  own  private  judgment,  it  is  plain  that«  what- 
ever alterations  happened  to  be  made  in  the  articles,  anno  1562,  thofe  that 
may.  (eem  to  touch  upon  God's  decrees,  and  the  efficacy  of  grace,  are  cither 
the  fame  that  were  agreed  upon  in  King  Edward's  reign,  anno  J  552,  or 
what  is  altered  in  them  is  rather  to  fence  against  )ihe  Predeftinarian  do6lriner 
(according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word)  than  any  way  defigned 
m- /avow  of  it :  witnefs  the  additional  claufe  in  the  17th  article,  the  bet- . 
ter  to  provide  againd  the  prefumption  of  fuch  as,  might  build  too  much  oa 
their  being  prededinated  or  caljed*"    (SeeDaub.  Vind.  p.  100.) 

This  fimple  faft,  in  truth,  outweighs  ten  thoufand  furmifes.  The 
claufe  alluded  to  is  demonftrative  evidence,  as  we  have  elfewhere 
fhewn '( Anti-Jac.  xv.  17,  .18.)  that  thofe  who,  in  1562,  finally  fettled 
the  articles  of  our  church  did  not  believe  in  Calvin's  doftrine  of 
predeftination. 

The  laft  of  our  author's  preliminary  obfervations  relates  to  the 
charge  advanced,  by  Dr.  Kipling,  againft  our  late  Calviniftic  writers, 
of  never  appealing,  in  this  controverfy,  to  Calvin  himfelt,  from  aeon, 
fciouf  •€&  that  the  tenets  of  Ciilvin  are  diametrically  oppdfite  to  the 
do£lnnes  of  the  Church  of  England.  Of  this  allegation  Academicus 
complains  (with  what  degree  of  juftice  our  readers  will  judge)  as  af- 
oribing  to  thefe  writers  ^*  the  mofl  wilful  and  deliberate  falfehood." 
j^lts  defence  of  them. is  that  they  "  never  profeffed  to  reconcile  our 
litujfgy.  and  articles,  with  every  expreffion  in  Calvin'^  volummous  wri^ 

tings, 
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tiiigs;  nor  even  with  all   his  tentti.     In  general,"  be  fays-,  "  they 
thought  that  ele^ion  was  maintained  hy  our  17th  article,  in  a  manner 
cdnfiftent  with  Calvin's  fyftem  ;   but  that  the  doftrine'of  reprobation 
was   defignedly   omitteii :  either   as  being  unfcriptural    or  liable  to 
abufe,"  (p.  5.)     If  this  was  indeed  the  opinion  of  thefe  writers,  we 
iiiall,  byaiid  bye,  fee  that  AcademicuJ,  at  lead,   does  not  agree  with' 
them*     Atprefent,  we  proceed  to  his  fecdnd  chapter.     It  operts  witH 
a^  remark  of  which  the  evident  obje3  is  to  prejudice  the  reader  againil 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,'  whom  it  reprefents  as  condemning  the 
dofirines  of  Scripture.     Among  the  extra3s  from  Calvin,  produced 
fcy  the  Dean,  as  fpecimens  of  that  Reformer's  peculiar  do£lrines,  are 
the  following  :  "  Seorfum  a  Ghrifto  liulla  eft  in  nobis  bene  agendi  fa- 
cultas.''     *•  Pauci  elefti  funt  ex  magno  vocatotum  nuraero."    "  Deus* 
oj^eratur  in  nobis  vellcf."     But  thefe  e^prefliohs,   Academicus  fays; 
agree  perfeSly  in  Jenje^  and  almoft  exactly  in  words,  with  the  fol- 
lowing texts  :  *•  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."     ••  Many  are  call-:^ 
etf,  but  few  chofen."     "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  tq  will 
and  to  do."     The  conclufion  drawn  by  Academicus  is  this:  Thefe 
dodrines  are  fo  offeniive  to  the  Dean,  that  he  ranks  them  among  the 
peculiarities  of  Calviii,  thus  undefignedly  confefTing  that  the  words  q( 
Chrift  and  his  apbilles,  which  fo  aptly  exprefs  the  ao3rine  of  Calvin, 
are  irreconcileable  with  his  own."  (p.  6.)     Here,   however,  at  the 
rifle  of  our  Remarker's  difpieafure,  we  are  compelled  to  accufe  him  of 
^rofs  difhonefiy  ;  for  we  cannot  fuppofe  a  Cambridge  tutor  fo  mifefa* 
bly  ignorant  as  to  fall,  without  knowing  it,  into  the  wretched  fophiftn 
called  ••  begging  the  queftion."     Yet  this  is  as  glaring  a  pctitio  priu" 
cipii  as  was  ever  attempted ;  for  thefe  texts,  unqueftionably,  do  not' 
exprefs  the  do£lrines  of  Calvin.     It  is  true  that   *•  withput  Chrijl  we 
can  do  nothing ;"  but  Calvin  maintains  that  we  can  do  nothing  witk 
him.    .**  It  is  God,'^  fays  St.  Paul,  **  that  worketh' in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do;"  but  Academicus  reiCoUefls  that,  for  this  very  reafon,  the 
fame  apoflle  exhorts  us  to  ••  work  out  our  ov^n  salvation," 
which  as  Calvin  unift)nDly  teaches,  is  utterly  impbffible.     Academi- 
cus ought  Jikewife  to  have  proved  that,  when  our  Lord  declared  that 
••  many  aire  called,  but  few  chofen,'*  he  meant  to  fpeak  of  Calvinijiic 
election  :  which,  we  venture  to  pronoiince,  he  will  never  prove. 

tn  Calvin's  account  of  original  (in,  he  thus  defcribes  its  nature  and 
cffefts :  '*  Omnibus  naturae  partibus  vitiati  perverfique,  jam  ob  talem 
duntaxat  corruptionem  damnati  merito  convi6lique  coram  Deb  tene- 
.  mur."  (Inft.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  fee.  18.)  From  this  paffage  and  man)t 
Others  it  appears  that,  according  to  Calvin,  we  are,  J'alely  on  account 
of  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  under  aBual  fentence  of  condemnation., 
But  our  ninth  article  affirms  only  that  this  corruption  flf^/cnytfj  con* 
demnation.  Hence  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  drew  the  conclufioi) 
that  our  ninth  article  is  not  Calviniftic.  Academicus,  howeVer,  feea 
agerfefl  correfpondence  between  Calvin  and  the  article.    On  thi^ 
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fubjed  the  obfervationsof  Dr.  KipHn^'i  friend  are  fo  pointed  and  juft 
that  we  Ihall  fimply  tranfcribe  them. 

"  To  refute  the  Dean's  arguments,  jou  firft  affirm  that '  this  paffage  from 
Calvin  is  eafily  reconciled  with  the  article,  by  obferving  that  Calvin  fpeaks 
^  of  the  fentence  of  condemnation,  according  to  St.  Paul  (Rom.  v.  18.)  '  By 
'  the  offence  of  one;  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.'  But  on 
vrbat  authority.  Sir,  do  you  adert  that  Galvin  is  here  fpeaking  according  to 
St.  Paul  ?  For  fure  I  am  that  he  has  not  quoted  Rom.  v.  18.,  either  in  this 
ie6tion,  or  any  other  near  it ;  and  moreover,  that  neither  in  the  palTage  it- 
jelf,  ^orin  the  context,  is  there  the  lead  ground  for  this  affertion  :  on  the 
contrary,  both  the  paHage  and  the  context  make  diredly  againll  you.  St, 
Paul  fpeaks  of  a  judgment  which  pame  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  for 
the  offence  of  Adam.  Calvin  is  fpeaking,  in  this  palTuge,  of  a  judgment 
which  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  for  an  hereditary  corruption  of 
nature' only — '  ob  talem  ^»«/«x«/  corruptionem  damnati.*  And"  that  the 
word  duntaxat  might  not  be  overlooked,  he  both  immedfately  fubjoins, 
•  neque  iftaeft  alieni  delicli  obligatio'^wr  is  this  a  condemnmiion  for  another^ s 
fault)  ;  and  airo,a  few  lines  afterwards,  ad.ds, '  atqae  ideo  infantes  quoque 
ipG,  dum  fuam  fecum  damnationem  a  matHs  utero  afferunt,  non  alieno^  sed 
luoipsorum  vitio  funt  obftridi.*  Calvin,  therefore,  fays  repeatedly,  that  the 
judgment,  of  which  he  is  fpeaking,  is  one  which  came  upon  all  men  to  con» 
demnation,  not  on  account  of  another's  offence,  but  for  their  own  hereditary 
corruption  of  nature.  I  affirm,  therefore,  on  the  authority  of  Calvin  him* 
felf,  that  Calvin,  in  this  paflage,  is  not  fpeaking  according  to  St,  Paul.' 

'*  You  next  affirm,  '  But  our  church  Ipeaks  of  the  final  execution  of  that 
fentence.'  Our  church  does  not  fpeak.  Sir,  in  this  ninth  article,  of  the  final 
execution'of  any  fentence.  Her  words  are,  'The  fault  or  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  every  man  deferveth  God's  wrath  and"  damnation.'  So  far 
from  dift'ourfing  on  the  execution  of  a  fentence,  flie  does  not  even  fay  that 
fentence  has  been  pronounced.  She  afferts  only  that  the  corruption'of  our 
nature  deservetk  condemnation. 

*'  Laftly,  you  fay,  '  Now  there  is  no  difagreement  between  thefe  two 

J)roporitions — We  are  under  a  fentence  .of  condemnation,'  and,  '  We  de*. 
crve  to  have  that  fentence  executed  upon  us.'  True ;  but  what  is  this  to 
thepurpofe?  Your  firft  propofition  is  indeed  in  Calvin's  Inftitutes.  But 
the  lecond  is  neither  in  that  work,  nor  in  our  ninth  article.  If  you  would 
infinuate,  that  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  has  a^Terted  and  maintained  Iha  t 
thofe  two  proportions  do  difagree,  you  mean  to  delude  your  riders.  And 
fhould  you  ftill,  Sir,  be  incapable  of  perceiving  that  there  is  fome  diffbrenc© 
t>etween  being  actually  fentenced  to  death,  and  deferving  only  to  have  that 
fentence  pronounced  upon  you,  I  muft  refer  you  to  thole  conipirators  who, 
not  many  years  ago,  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  f#r  High  Tireafon,  and 
acquitted  by  the  jury.  Tkty  can  affure  you  that  there  is  a  moft  eOential  dif- 
ference."    (Reply,  Pp.  30—34.) 

Dr.  Kipling  maintains,  that  our  tenth  article,  which  afTcrts,  that 
^*  the  grace  of  God  works  with  us,"  is  completely  Anti-CaWiniftic, 
becaufe  Calvin  uniformly  teaches  that,  in  the  work  of  man's  falva- 
tion,  the  sirace  of  God  does  not  co-opbrate,  but  is  sole  opera- 
tor.  To  prove  that  this  was  Calvin's  opmion.  Dr.  K.  produced  vt, 
great  body  of  evkience^  which  is  perfe^ll/  de^iflvc*    Ji^ut  Academicqs 
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l^ves  only  a  mangled  part  of  one  fingle  quotation  ;  and  on  this  alone 

he  would  have  his  reiiders  to  fuppofe  the  Dean's  inference  founded* 

V  According  to  Galvin,  it  is  an  error  to  fay,  *  non  Jolam  gratiam  in 

nobis  operari,  fed  efle  tantum  nobis  co-operatricem.*     Hence  the  Dean 

infers    that  the   tenth   article  is  Anti-Calviniftic/*    (p.  8.)    The 

Dean's  friend  has,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  repeated  the  chief 

paiTages  on  which  the  inference  is  buiit.     Our  limits  will  not  permit 

us  to  copy  them  ;  but  our  learned  readers  will  find  them  f  nft.  Lib.  ii. 

Cap.  ill.  Sec.  ,6,  8,  9»  11,  13.     They  all  exclude  the  co-operation  of 

man  ;  agreeably  to  which,  in  another  place,  (In(^.  iii.  24.  3.),  Calvin 

writes  thus :  ^^  Duo  autem  errores  hic  cavendi  funt ;  quia  non  nulli 

co-oPERARiuM  Deo   faciunt   HOMiv eja*'  ut  fuffragio /uo  mtam 

gleSfionemfaciat,^'    ♦'  You  have,  therefore,"  fays  Academicus,  junior^ 

*'  fuppreffed  evidence,  and  mifreprefented  my  friend,'*  (Rep.  p.  37.) 

But,  /ays  Academicus,  the  Dean  *'does  not  fecm  to  have  obfervicd 
that,  in  this  article,  God's  grace  is  faid  to  co*operate,  not  with  our 
catural  dcfires,  but  witbthofe  very  defires  which  we  receive  from  hi) 
preventing  grace."  (p.  8.)      "  What  wonder?"  aflcs  Academicui 
junior  :  "  It  is  impoflible  to  obferve  what  does  not  exift.   The  article 
Jiiys  *  working  with  us,'  not  with  our  defires.  Sir,  either  natural  or 
acquired,"  (Rep.  p.  38.)     Whatever  there  maybe  in  tWs,  theRe« 
marker  immediately  fubjoins  an  account  of  the  do£lrine  of  co-<^opera-- 
ting  grace,  which  agrees  neither  with  his  own  notion  of  the  fenfc  of 
the  article,  nor  with  the  fenticnents  of  Calvin.     **  God   a£ls  upoo, 
lafian,"  he  fays,  **  by  influencing  his  will,  and  inclining  his  hei»rt$ 
and  then  man .  freely  and  voluntarily  performs  that  which  God  or- 
dains." (p.  8.)     He  here  divides,  as  Calvin   had  done,  every  good 
work  into  two  parts  ;  the  inclination  and  the  effe^f.     The  firfl-  he  af« 
cribes  to  God,  the  fecond  to  man,     Calvin  cafis  the  fir  ft  "  vojuntas," 
the  fecond  "  validus  in  exequendo  conatus."     But  he  pofitively  de- 
nies that  the  latter  is  man's  performar^ce,  or  that  man  has  iany  (hare* 
whatever  in  it.     **  Sed  erunt  forte  qui  conccdent  volur.tatem,  a  bona 
fuopte  ingenio  averfam,  fola  Domini  virtute  converti ;  fie  tamen  .ut 
praeparata,    fuas  deinde  in    agendo  partes  habeat."    (Inft.  ii,  3,  7.) 
This  opinion  he  employs  the  three  following  feSions  in  endeavour*- 
Ing  to  refute  5  and  the  fum  of  his  reafoning  is  thus  exprefTed  :  '*  Prior 
pars  operis  boni  eft,  voluntas;  altera  validus  in  excquendo  conatus: 
UxRlusqUE  AUCTOR  EST  Deus,     Ergo  Domino  furripimus,  si  quid 
n^bis  arrogamus^  aut  involuntatey  aut  in  effeStu,'*  (Sedl.  9.)     **  You, 
Sir,"  fays  Academicus  junior,  «  moft  unqueftionably  claim  the  ho- 
nour of  the  effeft,  the  '  validus  in  exequendo  conatus,'  to  yourfelf ; 
and  therefore  both  *  Domino  furripis/  and  contradi^ft  Calvin.     You 
are  neither  a  Calvinift,  nor  a  Church  of  England  man."  (Rep.  p.  39O 

Academicus^  however,  gives  us  an  extrafb  (Inft.  ii.  3.  11.),  from 
which,  he  fays,  *♦  it  appears  that  Calvin  does  not  objeS  to  the  co- 
operation-of  man  with  God,  if  it  be  rightly  explained."  (p. .9.)  The 
pafiage  is  much  too  long  for  infertioh  ;  but  the  whole  fedion  ihould 

i>c  carefyljy  reg^  i  »li4   be  whc^  perceive*  in  it  th^  ^doiifSpnof  amy 

kind 
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kind  9r  digret  of  ct'Operathn  of  man  with  G$df  miift'  liave  an  intclfcd 
differemly  cdmrufted  from  ours.    The  fad  isj  (and  Academicu» 
muft  know  it)  that,  throughout  this  fe£tion,  the  very  idea  offucheo* 
operation  is  treated  as  abfurd.     In  proof  of  this  we  need  quote  only 
the  concluding  fentence:  *<  At  (i  hominem  a  (bipfo  fumere  volunt^ 
Bnde  gratia  Dei  ccilab$ret,  pe/tilentiffime  hal/ucinantur."    In  the  courfe 
of  the  fe£lion  he  condemns  thofe  who  fay  ^^  nonfilam  grattam  in  nobis 
operariy  fed  efle  tantum  nobis  co^opirairicem — ac  fi  homo  fua  ipfius  in- 
duftria  rcdderet  gratiam  Dei  efficacem."  .  And,  fpeaking  of  thofe 
WhoCb  opinions  he  is  coi^bating,  he  fays;  <<  Ac  finiflre  non  minus- 
quam  infeliciter  eritam  iilam  diftindionem  ufurpant,  operantis  gratis 
it  co'SptrantiiJ*    Augufline,  he  ownV,  made  ufe  of  this  language, 
**  fed  commoda  definitione  lifiietiSf"  faying,  "  Deum  Co-operando  perfi- 
cere  quod  $perando  incipit."     But  as  Dr.  K's  friend  obferves,  ^^  not  ar 
f^llable  is  there  in  this  fentence  about  the  co-operation  of  man  with 
Goo.     To  the  word  cooperandct  there  is  no  adjun£l  whatever,  either 
noun  or  pronoun.     It  is  not  faid  that  God  co-operates  either  with  ut^ 
or  with  thofe  defircs  which  we  receive  from  preventing  grace."  (Rep. 
'  P-  41*)    I^  ^^9  i°  truth,-  pnly  becaufe  the  expreffion  is  thus  indefinite,' 
that  Caivin  does  not  objedl  to  it.     «  Hac  quidem  ufus  eft  Auguftinus,. 
Sid ccfmmoda definitione  leniens."     But  if  God  does  not  co^op^rate  with 
mao»  with  whom  or  what,  does  he  co-operate  ?  The  anfwer  is,  with 
MMSELT*     That  this  was  Augufttne's  opinion,  is  clear,  from  what 
ke  immediatdy  fubjoins  to  th.e  words  <'  Deum  co-operando  perficere 
oupd  operando  incipit ;"  namely,  *<  ac  eandekn  efle'  gratiam  [opefantem 
J<ih  et  eo  operantemjy  kdfortin  nomen  pro  diverjo  ntc^  effeBus.**    And 
ffaat  this  was  likewife  the  opinion  of  Calvin  is  obvious  from  his  expla- 
nation of  Auguftine's  words :  '^  Unde  fequitur  eum  [AuguftinumJ; 
nMpartiri  inter  Deum  et  «#x,  acfiex  propria  utriufpte  moki  efjet  mutua 
CONOt^RRENTlA,  ytrf  j^/'tf/i>  multipUcationem  notare.^*    The  follow^* 
ing  ftatement  of  Calvin's  notion  on  this  fubje£t  is,  at  once,  fo  happy, 
fiimiiiar,.  and  jtift,  that,  confined  as  oor  limits  are,  we  muft  infert  it. 

'•Calvin,"  fays  Academicus  junior,  "  did  not  conceive  of  divine  grace* 
as  in^celfatitly  operating,  impelling,  and  influencing  an  eledt,  but  imagined 
that  tiie  gifts  and  impulfes  of  the  Spirit  were  communicated  at  intervals. 
And  I  know  not  in  what  better  way  to  illuflrate  bis  notion,  than  by  com- 
■paring  the  operation  of  grace,  as  he  conceived  of  it,  with  the  whipping  of 
1^  top  by  its  youthful  owner.  The  firfi  flroke  of  the  wfaipcorrefponds  to 
V(h9fX  C^nviil  has  denominated  the  firft  grace — '  primae  gratiae  ;'  and  fubfe- 
queint  U(he&  to  fubfequent  impulfes  of  the  Spirit — '  poderioribus  gratiis.* 
Godi  by  a  fubfequent  operation  of  his  grace,  tiniOies,  according  toCalvin« 
what  he  himfelf  by  a  former  operation  ef  his  grace  had  begun — '  Deus  co- 
Operando  perficit  quod  operando  incipit.'  The  co-operation  mentioned  in 
this  place  is  the  oo-operation*  of  grace  with  grace.  Thus  the  youth,  wbomi , 
rhave  jud  mentioned,  whenever  he  applies  v^another  (Iroke  of  his  whip  to 
o^Ceteriite  the  mptton  of  his  top,  co-operate3  with  himfelf^  And  after  the 
]>lay- thing  has  received  three  or  four  laflies,  it  continues,  for  fome  time  af-^ 
t<!rwafds,  to  fpin  round  of  itfelf,  that  is,  in  Calvin's  laYigaagisf,  '  ultro  per- 
|(lty  atadfequiring,  iii  this^Aate^i  a  lefs  degree  of  fofce  to  ke^  it  in  motion 
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than  it  did  at  firft  to  make  it  move,  it  may  now  be  faid  '  propenfom  ^ad 
fequendam  fiagelli  aclionem.*  [Calvin's  words  ar«,  '  nos,  ex  quo  feme!  Do* 
mini  virtute  in  juftitiae  oblequium  edomiti  sumus,  ultro  pergere,  et.prt)penrog 
ad  fequendam  gratiae  aftionem.']  But  it  co-operates  not  either  with  djc 
boy  or  with  his  whip.  '  Et  fi  hominem,'  fays  Calvin,  •  a  feipfo  fumere  vo* 
lunt,  unde  gratioB  I>ei  collaboret,  peftifentiffime  hallucinantur/^  (Rep. 
Pp.  44,  *5.) 

Our  twelfth  article,  Dt.  K^  contends,  flatly  contr^i£ls  Galvin,  be- 
caiHc  "  Calvin  fays  cx;pref£ly  that  good  works  are  the  fruits  of  grace," 
while  '^  in  the  izth  article  tt  is  cxprefdy  faid  that  good  work3  arc  th» 
fruits  of  faith."  To  this  argument  Academicusthus  replies :  "  I  will: 
take  the  liberty  of  fuggeding  to  the  Dean,  that  the  Scripture  agrees 
with  Calvin  in  calling  good  works  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  2a. 
But  if  thefe  good  works  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,-  they  are  the  fruit  of 
^race.  Hence  it  follows,  that  our  1 2th  article  cannot  flatly  contradiA 
CaJvin,  without  being  equally  contradidory  to  St.  Paul,"  (p.  10. )f 
This  aofwer,  however,  is  a  downright  foj^ifm. 


^ ^  ,  ,  your 

have  bectv  juft.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  For  though  by  grace  C.a!vin«r 
and  by  the  Spirit  $t.  Paul,  denominated  the  fa;ne  agent,  namely,  the  third* 
perfon  in  the  Trinity,  yet  the  opinions  which  they  entertained  concerning, 
the  operations  of  this  divine  perfon  were  widely  different.  By  grace  Cal- 
vin underAood  an  agent  who  operates  imjincihly  on  man,  and  is  sde  <femt«f 
in  the  work  of  falvation." 

That  the  laft  claufe  of  this  fentence  exadly  exprefles  Calvin-s  doc- 
trine, has- already  been  fufficiently  proved';  and  that  the  fame  thing  iy 
equally  trutf  of  the  firft  claufe,  is  manifeft  from  this  formal  esppofition 
of  his  fentiinents :  "  Ac  voluntatem  mover  non  qualiter  multis? 
SECULis  TRADITUM  EST  ET  CREDITUM,  ut  Ttoftra pofte»  Jit  iie&ionis^ 
motient  aut  sbtempnare  aut  refragariy  fed  ill  am  efficaciter  afiicieAdd. 
Illud  ergo  totiesa  Chryfoftomo  repetitum  npudiarixteceile eft,  <  ^em 
trahit  v^UnUm  trahit '^*  quo  infinuat'Domtnum  porrectatantum  manu 
cxpeftare  an  fuo.  auxilio  juvari  nobis  adlubefcat."  (Ihft;  ii.  3.  lo.}. 
He  every  where,  indeed^  ftigmatizes  ir  as  an  error  to  affirm,  <^  in  ma* 
I  nu  noftra  efle  refpuerc  vel  accipere  oblatam  Dei  gratiam."  (See  Inft^ 
ii.  3*  J  I.)  /But,  as  Academicus  junior  rightly  adds,  «  fuch  bv  tio, 
means  wa^  the  Apoftle's  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  this^^ 
in  eflFedl,,  you  have  yourfelf  acknowledged,  by  contending  for  a-  r^-' 
of^raiing^<iice.  According  to  Calvin,  good  works  are  the  fruit  of 
gjract alone^^*  His  genera)  maxim,  adopted  fronr  Auguftine^  is  *'  omne 
bonum  in  nobis  opus  mnniji  gratlam  facereJ**  (Inft.  ii.  3;  13.)  But^ 
continues  the  author  of  the  reply,  "  We  have  your  authority  for  fay* 
'  ingthat,  according  to  St.  Paul,  good*  works  afc  the  f fait  of  the  Spirit 
in  part  only.  This  twelfth  article  of  our  Church;  therefore,  may 
flatly  contradict  Calvin^  without  in>  the*  Icaft'coQtradiding  St.  Paul/' 

The 
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The  Dean  of  Peterborough  has  atfo  afl'rrtcd,  that  the  i6th  article  of 
eur  Church  is  Anti-Calviniflic.  His  argument  is  this :  in  the  article 
k  is  faid  that,  "  after  we  have  received  the  Holy  Gh  )ft,  we  may  de- 
part from  grace  given,  at>d  fall  into  Cm  i'\  and  that  "  by  the  grace  of 
God,  we  may  rile  again  and  repent  •"  in  the  Latiii,  ^^poffumus  d^nuo 
refurgere."  Here  the  only  thing  aflirmcd  is  that,  when  u  Chnilian 
has  fallen  into  fin,  it  is  poffible  for  him  to  recover.  But  if  it  is  only 
poflible  that  he  may  rife  again,  it  is  poffible  that  he  may  noty  but  may 
fall  away  finally.  Calvin,  howevtrj  maintains  that,  with  reg;ard  to 
the  ele£l,  this  is  utterly  impoflible.  "  Omnibus  eledlis  ceita  eft  vit« 
setcrna.— ^Excidere  nemo  potcft — invifla  Dei  potentia  nititur  eorunt 
falus."  (De  Praed.)  This  argument,  we  contend,  is  ftridlly  demon-* 
ftraiive  that  our  reformers  did  not  mean  to  eftahlifti  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  final  pcrfeverance ;  aiid  nothing  ca!i  be  more  futile  or  nugatory  than 
that  which  is  urged  ^gainft  it  by  the  Remarker.  The  defign  of  the  at* ' 
tide,  he  fays,  '*  is  to  condemn  two  herefies.  Firft,  that,  after  re* 
ceiving  the  Holy  Ghoft,  it  is  impodible  to  fin.  In  oppofition  to 
which,  the  article  affirms  that  we  may  depart  from  grace  given.  The 
fecond  herefy  is  that  fin  committed  after  receiving  the  Holy  Ghofi;  is 
unpardonable.     In  oppofition  to  which  this  article  affirms  that,  by  the 

trace  of  God,  we  may  rife  again  and  repent.  But  the  certainty  of 
nal  pcrfeverance  it  neither  affehs  nor  denies."  (p.  1 1,)  Our  readerr^ 
however,  will  obfervethat  Dr.  K.'s  reafoning  is  founded  on  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  may  and  pojfumus^  which  meaning  Academicus 
entirely  overlooks  ;  though  his  friend  Mr.  Overton  makes  it  the  con- 
ftant  burden  of  his  fong  that  his  opponents  evade  the  literal  and 
grammatical  fenfe  of  theartcLs.  But  here  again  we  moft  heartily 
adopt  the  reply  of  Dr,  K.'s  friend,  which  is  whoUy  unanfwerable. 

.  <' Every  Calvinid  maintains  that  an  eledl  cannot  fall  away  Anally,  but 
must  rise  again  and  repent.  And  had  the  framers  of  our  articles  been,  as  you 
contend  they  w^re,  rigid  Calviniltsr  fuch  rnuft  have  been  their  opinion* 
Though,  therefore,  thel'e  words  of  the  x^rticle  *  by  the  grace  of  God  we  jw<ijr 
rife  again'  were  fufficiently  forcible  to  condemn  this  herefy.— -'  Sin  commit- 
ted after  receiving  the  Holjj  Ghoft  is  unpardonable,^  Ye;t  they  are  not  the 
words  which  the  framers  of  oiir  articles,  had  they  been  Calvuufts^  would 
have  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  No  believer  in  the  gofpel  would  fay  *  a  dea4 
man  w/wyrife  from  the  grave,  and  live  hereafter.  The  language  of  a  Chrif* 
tian  is,  '  We  must  all  rile  from  the  grave  and  live  againj'  In  like  manner 
•  thofe  divines  by  whom  our  articles  were  compofed,  had  they  befen  Calvi- 
Bifts,  would  have  written  thus — *  by  the  grace  of  God  we  must  rife  again 
and  repent.'  Thofe  words  would  have  both  exprefTed  what  they  really 
thought,  which  thefe  words,  '  we  mery  rife  again,*  did  not  exprefs;  and 
woiiMallb  have  much  more  forcibly  condemned  the  above-mentioned  he* 
rely.  '  I  conclude,  therefore,  from  the  words,  and  from  the  defign  of  this 
article,  that  thofe  divines  were  Anti-Calvinifis,  and  that  this  is  an  Anti«» 
Calviniuic  article."  (Rep.  Pp.  54,  bb,) 

Academicus  affirms  (p.  ii.)  the  C^lviniftic  doflrine  of  predefli- 
nation,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  eled.,  to  be  fo  plainly  aflerted  in  the 
XVIIth  Article,  that  the  Deanj  he  thinks,  fcewcd  hia  difcretion  ii| 
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paDing  it  over.     But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Dean  has  pafled  it  ovei*^ 
He  has  brought,  on  the  contrary,  two  invincible  arguiticnts  to  prove 
that  this  article  is  not  CalviniiUc.     The  firft  of  thele  arguments  is  as 
follows.     In  Calvin's  divinity  the  terms  eU8  and  reprobate  are  corre* 
latives,  the  one  implying  the  other.     If,  therefore,  in  a  profefled  de-^ 
£nition  or  defcription  ol  eleil  perfons,  no  reference  is  made-  to  Cal- 
vin's reprobates,  the  eleft   there  defcribed  are  not  Calvin's  eleft. 
Now  (his  is  the  cafe  in  the  XVIIth  Article;  therefore  ttie  elefl  de- 
fcribed in  that  article  are   not  Calvin's  eled.      But,  fays  the  Re- 
marker^  ••  If  the  founders  of  our  Church  had  thought  reprobation 
an   unfcriptural   and    blafphemous  opinion,  they  could  hardly  hav^ 
failed,  on  this  occafion,  to  condemn  it."  (P.  15.)     To  this  notable 
argament  we  think  it  lufEcient  to  reply,  with  Dr.  K.'s  friend,  that, 
if  ihc  founders  of  our  Church  had  thought  reprobation  a  fcriptural 
and  godly  doArine,  they  would  hardly  have  failed,  on  this  occafion, 
to  approve  and  eftabliih  it.     Academicus,  however,.  '*  concludes," 
he  fays,  "  from  the  very  wordis  of  the  Article,  that  our  reformers 
held  the  doftrineof  predeftination,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  eleft  and 
the  reprobate."     The   foundation  of  this-  conclufion  is,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the   article  mention  is  made  of  •*  predeftination  into 
lite;  and,  in  the  fecond  claufe,  of  **  the  fentence  of  God's  predefti- 
nauioR."     "  The  phrafe,"  he  fays,  •*  is  varied  by  defign  ;  the  former 
paifage  relating  to  eleftion,  the  latter  to  reprobation."  (P.  15.)     Thus 
Academicus  defeits  the  principles  of  Mr.  Overton's  •*  True  Church- 
men," and   difclaims  their  mutilated  *'  Moderate  Calvinifm.*^     It  is 
obvious,  however,  that,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  •*  the  fentence 
of  God's   predeftination"  in  the  article   muft  neceflarily  mean   Caf- 
vin's  doftrine  of  reprobation,  the  conclufion  of  Academicus  is  a  clear 
'  NON  SEQUITUR.     That  it  may  mean  fomething  exceedingly  diflFer- 
ent  may  be  learned  from  Bifhop  Pretyman's  expofition  of  this    arti- 
cle, the  fecond  claufe  o\  which  his  Loidlhip  paraphrafes  thus  :  **  As 
a  due  confideration  of  the  divine  decree  to  fave  all  who  (hall  believe 
and  obey  the  Gofpel,  is  a  fource  ot  incxpreflible  confolation  to  vir- 
tuous and  godly  perfoTis  ;  encourages  them  to  rely  upon  the  promifed 
affiftance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  fortifies  them  againil  the  temptations  to 
fieflily  lufts;  teaches  them   to  fet  their  afFeftions  on   things  above; 
ftreogthens  their  faith';  and  animates  their  love  towards  God :  fo  the 
unwarranted  idea  of  God's  abfofute  and  unconditional  predeftkiation 
is  apt  to  drive  the  prefumptuous  and  the  wicked,  who  refift  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  Spirit  of  Chrift,  either  into  a  (late  of  gloomy  defpon- 
dence  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  a  courfe  of  unbridled  iicentiouinefs 
on  the  oth^r."  (Elem.  of  Chrift.  Theol.  Vol.  II.  p.  307 •)'  - 

This  explanatioa  has,  at  leaft,  the  merit  of  making  our  XVIIth 
Article  harmonize  with  our  other  formularies;  while,  if  the  conclu- 
fion of  Acadetpicus  be  true,  the  article  is  utterly  at  variance  both 
with  the  rubric  and  with  the  cateohifm  of  our  Church.  The  rubric 
ii  one  to  which  we  have  often  referred  as  decifive  on  the  fuBied  :* 
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**  It  is  certsim  hf  God'i  wordi  that  children  wlsicb  are  baptized,  dyiM 
^fore  they  coBimit  aSual  fifi,  ar£  undoubtedly  faved."  No  Calvhaft 
wcan  poffibly  bdieve  this  rubric.  Accordingly,  the  WcAmixifter  Con* 
ieffion  of  Faith,  that  piir^  and  genuine tranfcript  of  Calvinifin,  expreiTes 
jtfieif  thus :  **  £x£€T  infants,  dying  m  infancy,  are  regenerated  and 
J(aycd  byCbri ft  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and 
iiow  he  pleafeth."  (Ci^.  X.  Sec.  III.)  But  of  all  tho£e  innumerable 
liapti^ed  inlants  who  die  before  they  conicnk  a6lual  fin,  our  reformers 
Jheld  that  not  one  individual  wae  predeilined  to  damnation,  not  one  is 
included  among  Calvin'^  reprobates.  *'  You  will  hardly,"  f^ys  Aca- 
demicm  Junior,  "  maintain,  J  thinks  that,  in  the  opinion  .of  thofe 
reformers,  God  by  hi^  fpecial  providence,  though  he  permits  myriads 
pf  bi$  elefi  to  depart  out  of  this  world  after  baptifm,  and  before  the 
comtniflion  of  fin,  yet,  prevents  all  the  reprobates,  who  have  been 
baptized,  from  departing  this  life  until  tveiy  one  of  them  has  aBually 
coosnsitted  fin.  But,  unlefs  you  do  maintain  this,  you  cannot  but 
conitU  that  we  have  the  authority  of  tboie  reformers  themfelVes  for 
affirming  that  they  totally  di&elieved  Calvin's  doflrine  of  repro- 
bation.*' (Rep*  59.)  The  do£irine  of  the  catechifm  is  equajly  plain 
with  that  of  the  rubric.  According  to  it,  every  perfou  is,  at  bap- 
.tifm,  made  *'  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  [that  is  an  heir]  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven."  But  Calvia's  reprobates  neither  are,  nor  can 
be  snade,  fuch ;  for  *'  Quos  Dt^us  prasterit,  reprobat ;  neque  alii  de 
caufa,  nifi  qpod  ab  h^reditate^  quam  Jiliis  fuis  praedeftinat,  ilUs 
tfuU  excludere.*'  (Inft.  iii.  t^*  i-) 

The  Dean's  recofi4  argument  to  prove  our  XVIIth  Article  Anti- 
Calviniftic,  is  derived  from  the  words  in  the  confecrating  prayer  in 
fhe  Office  for  Baptifm.  This  argument  our  readers  will  find  fully 
ilated,  Anti-Jac.  XV L  66,  Sj.  It  is  neceffary  only  to  recolle£l  that, 
in  the  prayer,  every  per/on  duly  baptized  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  one 
of  the  eleA  ;  whence  the  Dean  concludes  that  the  ele£l  defcribed  in 
the  XVIIth  Article  arc'  not  Calvin's  eleft.  To  this  reafoaing  what 
does  Academicus  anfwer  ?  '*  If  the  words,"  he  fays,  '*  b^piized 
and  eUS  exprels  the  fame  '  precife  ^nd  definite  idea,'  it  follows  that 
we  may  fubttitute  one  of  thefe  words  for  the  other."  He  fubftituies, 
therefore,  in  the 'prayer,  thus  r  "  Grant  that  this  child,  now  to  be 
baptized,  may  receive  the  fulnefsof  thy  grace,  and  ever  remain  in 
the  number  of  thy  faithful  and  baptize<l  children."  (P.  29.)  This, 
however,  our  readers  will  readily  perceive  is  a  contemptible  quibble. 

"  Had  the  difcovery  of  truth.  Sir/'  fays  Dr.  K*s  friend,  *'  been  your 
^je^,  the  following  fubflitution  could  not  but  have  occurred  to  your 
mind.  *  Grant  that  this  child,  nofw  to  become  one  of  thine  ele£l,  tliay  receire 
the  fullnefs  of  thy  grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  thy  faithful 
and  ded  children.'    You  have  fubHituted  hapti%ed  for  ele3  in  the  latter 

J9rt  of  this  fupplication :  I  have  fubfiltuted,  in  the  former  part,  ekS  for 
aptized*    And  it  will  be  evident  to  every  reader  that,  if  your  fubfiitotion 
^TQTif»  U)a4«  by  4A  ^%Qi  podiw,  ti^  fouodfiss  of  the  Church  did  mi  mean 
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^TjBUT  perfon  whom  ibme  minifteo  duly  i^uibcnjed,  has  baptized  to  tbe 
Chriflian  hith,  my  fubditutioo  is  alfo  a  pxoof  that  this  mttfi  ba^'vi  h^^en 
their  meaning."  (Rep.  p.  62.) 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  Academicus  has  fcand^loufly  tntfre^ 
prefentcd  the  Dean  ;  who  no  where  afferts,  as  Academiciis  pretends, 
'  that  to  the  terras  baptized  and  eUS  our  reformers  annexed  **  the  fame 
precife  and  definite  idea."  What  the  Dean  aflerts  is,  that  the  words 
of  the  prayer  "  enable  us  to  determine,  with  the  utmoft  certainty, 
what  h  that  precife  and  definite  idea,  which  thofe  illufirious  perfons,^ 
by  whom  our  Church  was  founded,  annexed  to  the  term  elect,  and 
intended  to  exprefs  bv  it  in  the  Litur^  and  Articles."  Every  accu- 
rate thinker  will  inuantly  feel  that  thofe  two  aflfertions  are  far  from 
being  equivalent.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  fa! fe  than  that,  be-^ 
cauCe  one  thing  enables  us  to  determine  another;  we  muft,  therefore* 
annex  to  \yot\i  the  fame  precife  and  definite  idea.  We  mav  here  give 
another  luminous  inftance  of  the  Remarker's  concern  for  the  dif* 
covery  of'  truth.  The  Dean  has  obferved  that  his  argument  from  the 
words  of  the  prayer  might  derive' much  additional  firen^th  from  the 
following  words  of  the  catechifm :  **  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  all 
the  ele£k  people  of  God."  But  no  fupport,  he  fays,  is  wanteds 
"  It  is  very  well,"  retorts  Academicus,  with  all  the  flippant  pert- 
nefs  of  a  little  mind,  "  he  can  do  without  them ;  for,  unfortunately, 
the  w^ords  have  no  exiftence.  The  catechifm  fays,  •  Who  redeemed 
me  and  all  mankind ;'  not  all  the  elefi  people  of  God.*'  (P.  jo.) 
We  (hall  not  here  ftay  to  a(k  Academicus  how  he  reconciles  t^efe 
remarkable  words  with  Calvin's  dodrine  of  partial  redemption,  fiui 
our  readers  will,  probably,  be  of  opinion  that  Academicus  has  little 
reafon  to  triumph  in  his  detection  of  the  Dean's  miftake,  and  that 
prudence  might  have  fuggefted  the  fuppreffion  of  his  petulant  fneer, 
efpecially  when  they  recoIle6l  that  the  very  next  word«  of  the  cate* 
chifm  are,  '*  Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghoft,  who  fanfliifieth  me« 
and  all  the  ekS  people  of  God^     . 

Of  Rom.  VIII.  89,  this  writer,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  notion, 
that  elefiion  is  founded  on  foreknowledge  of  good  works,  gives  a 
new  tranflation.  "  The  words,"  he  fays,  "  have  by  fome  been  un- 
derftood  to  imply  that  predeftination  to  life  is  fouoded  upon  a  fore- 
knowledge of  thofe  who  nwuld  he  obedient.  But  let  it  be  obferved 
that  no  words  are  found  in  the  text  correfponding  to  thofe  which  I 
have  put  in  Italics.  The  Apoftle  fays  merely  i^  w^^uy  that  is,  whom 
he  fore-ordained  J*  (P.  13.)  On  this  interpretation  we  have  firft  to 
pbferve,  that  Academicus  contradi£ls  his  mafter  Calvin,  who  tranf* 
Utes  i^vpoeyf^**  Quos  praefcivit."  (Inft.  iii.  24.  1.)  We  have  far-^ 
tber  to'obferve,  that  if  this  criticifm  be  juft,  cpoej^w  in  the  text  is  per- 
USiXy  equivalent  to  the  fubfequent  verb  vfow^un  j  iox  fore-ordained  is 
only  another  word  for  predejlinated.  The  Apofile's  declaration  !«, 
therefore,  this :  *•  Whom  he  did  predeftinate,  he  alfo  did  prcdefti* 
nate,  £(c."     Should  the  Jeartjed  R^tnarker,  as  we  doubt  not  that  he 
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tvill,  contend  that  Tr^tyviu  fignifies  **  fore-ordained  to  eternal  life,"  ahd 
that,  confcquently,  the  fen  fe  of  St.  Paul  is  this :  "Whom  he  did 
predeilinate  to  eternal  life  he  aifo  did  predeflinate  to  be  conformed  ib 
the  image  of  his  Son  ;*'  we  fliould  hold  It  fufficient  with  himfelt  to 
anfwer — •'  Let  it  be  obferved  that  no  words  are  found  in  the  text 
correfponding  to  thofe  which  we  have  put  in  Italics.'*  But,  embold-^ 
ened  by  his  example,  we  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  propofe  our  tranfla* 
tionof  this  text;  and  the  learned  critic,  w«  think,  mud  acknowledge 
it  to  be  equally  natural,  at  leafl,  with  his  own.  We  conceive  it,  in- 
deed, to  be  much  more  fo,  and  much  more  confonant  to  the  idiom 
of  the  Greek,  than  either  his  Terfion  or  that  of  our  bibles.  It  is  this.^ 
•'  Whom  he  did  foreknow  conformed  to  the  imag^  of  his  Son,  he 
alfo  did  predeflinate.^'  The  Greek  fcholar  will  obferve^  that  the  au- 
thorized tranOation  makes  oi;/x^pf>tf;,  k.  r.  A«  governed  by  v^^uru  and 
fupplies  the  infinitive  Uvou :  an  eliipfis  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  fenfe 
given  by  our  tranflator  does  not  admit.  We  make  the  governing 
word  irfotyvu,  and  fupply  the  participle  ov7»;,  an  ellipfk  which,  as  we' 
tinderfiand  the  text,  is  perfe£lly  common*  With  regard  to  the 
notion  of  Academicus,  that  v^syvu  (igmBes  Jore-ordained^  it  is  fo 
unlike  that  of  one  converfant  in  Greek,  that  we  were  not,  we  ct>tv- 
fefs,  a  little  aftoniflied  to  find  it  advanced  by  a  Cambridge  tutor* 
But^  in  order  that  our  readers  may  appreciate  its  foiidity,  it  is  fuffi- 
cienuto  inform  .  them  that  Academicus  founds  it  on  a  fingle  paflage 
(i.  Pet.  I.  20.)^  which  is  nothing  to  thepurpofe;  becauie,  in  that 
paflage,  the  word  vpi'y^tia^iini  may  as  well  be  xtn^txtiLj^oreknoztfn  as 
JorC'Ordained. 

The  two  laft  claufes  of  the  XVIIth  Article  afford  irrefragable 
proofs  that  our  reformers  difbelieved  the  Calviniftic  do£lrine  of  pre* 
deftination.  Academicus,  however,  like  Mr.  Overton,  contends 
ih^t  their  obje£l  is  only  to  guard  againft  the  abufe  of  it.  And  in 
order  to  fliew  that,  n6t\yithilanding  thefe  cautionary  claufes  in  the 
article,  it  may  {lill  be  Calviniftic,  he  produces  fimilar  cautions  from 
Calvin  himfelf.  One  of  thefe  is  the  following:  **  Proinde  in  rebus 
agendis,  ea  ed  nobis  perfpicienda  Dei  voluntas  quam  verbo  fuo  de-^ 
-clarat;'*  (Infl.  i.  17,  5.)  of  which,  he  fays,  the  words  of  our  arti- 
cle are  almoil  a  literal  tranflation ;  **  In  our  doings  that  will  of  God 
IS  to  be  followed,  &c."  (P.  14.)  But  this  caution  proves  nothing  €x<* 
cept  Calvin's  folicitude  to  throw  feme  kind  of  veil  over  the  abfurdiiy 
of  hi5  fchcrae.  "  Id  requiritunum,'*  he  fays,  ''*  Deus  a  nobis  quod 
praccipit.'*  (Ibid.)*  We  rauft  follow  the  revealed  will  of  God;  but 
the  reprobate  cannot  follow  it.  **  Quod  fibi  patcfafto  Dei  verbo  non 
obtemperant  reprobi,  probe  id  in  malitiara  pravitatemque  cordis 
cprum  rejicietur ;  rnqdo  Jimul  adjicietur^  ideo  in  hanc  pravitatent 
addi3as,  quia  jujlo^jed  infcrutabili  Dei  judicio  fujcitati  funt  ad 
gloriam/ijusjuadamnatione  illujtrandam,*  (Inft.  iii.  24.  14.)  To 
what  purpoie,  therefore,  are  the  reprobates  told  that  they  ought  to 
obey  the  revealed  will  of  God  ?  Yet  Calvin,  with  inconceivable 
impudence,  tells  us  that  the  Divine  decree  by  which  thefe  miferable 
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Wretcliet  are  at  once  configncd  to  fin  and  damnation,  neither  excures 
their  wickednefs,  nor  throws  any  imputation  on  the  moral  charafier 
t>f  G^d.     '*  An  vel  e^dem  fecum  iniqtiitate/'  heaiks,  "  Deum  ini* 

fiUcabunt,  vel  fuam  pravitaiem  illius  juUitia  operjent  ?  Neutrum  pof- 
iant."  (Inft.  i*  17.5.)     To  the  objeftion  *'  oed  cnim  per  ipfos  opt' 
iratur^^  he  anfwers*  by  afking,  •'  Et  undc,  quxfo,  focior  in  cadavere, 
quod  calore  folis  turn  putreta£lum,  turn  referatum   fuerit  ?     Radiis 
folis  excitari  omnes  yident :  nemo  tamen   illos   foetere   ideo  dicit.'* 
(ibid,)     All   this  is>  furely,  to  infult,  with  contempt,  the  common 
ienfe  oF  mankind.     And  when  Academicus  fiialJ  have  prbved  our 
reformers  to  have  held  the  horrible  do£)rine  that  a^iy  human  beings 
are  predeftinated    to  fin,  in  order,  by  their  damnation,  to  illuflrate 
the  glory  of  God,  we  Ihali  allow  that  the  qaution  in  the  XVlIth  Ar- 
ticle, about  ioliowing,  in  our  doipgs,  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is 
te  infulting  and  fenrelefs  as  that  of  Calvin. 

•*  Furthermore,**  fays  the  Article,  ••  we  muft  receive  God's  pro* 
mifes  in  fuch  wife  as  they  begeneially  fet  forth  in  Holy  Scripture." 
If  fo,  our  reformers  certainly  believed  the  falvation  of  all  men  to  be 
fufpended  on  the  performance  of  certain  conditions  in  every  man's 
power.  But  no,  argues  Academicus;  this  does  not  follow  :  for  Cal- 
vin, who,  unqueftionably,  did  not  believe  fo,  fays  the  fame.  •*  Suis 
promiflionibus  vult  nos  effe  contentos,  neque  alibi  quserere  an  futu* 
rus  fit  nobis  exorabilis.**  (Infl.  iti.  24.  ^.)  But  he  who  (hall  care- 
fully confult  the  Infiitutes  will  foon  be  fatisfied  that  thefe  words  o£ 
Calvin  have  no  relation  to  mankind  in  general.  They  are  fpoken 
only  of  Calvin's  ele6l,  who,  according  to  him,  ought  never  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  their  own  eIe£iion. 

*'  Nulla  tentatione  vel  gravius  vel  periculofius  J^deUs  percellit  Satan» 
quam  dam  i^^o^  fua  ek^ioiis  dubHatione  inquietans,  fimul  pravi  ejus  extra 
viam  inquirendae  cupiditate  folicitat.  Extra  viam  voco,  ubi  in  abdi(09  di* 
vinae  fapientide  receflus  perrumpere  borauncio  conatar,  et,  quo  intelligat 
quid  de  fe  fit  conftitutum  apud  Dei  trLbunal>  ad  fupremam  ufque  aeterni* 
tatem  penetrare.  Nam  quemadmodum  in  exitialem  abyflum  fe  ingurgi- 
tant,  qui,  at  de  fu&  eledione  fant  certiores,  aetcmum  Dei  confiiium  fine 
verbo  percontantur  :  Ita  qui  re6te  atque  ordine  ipfam  invefiigant,  qualiter 
in  verbo  continetur,  eiimium  inde  referunt  confolationis  fruduoi*'*  (Infl. 
ill.  24.  4.) 

Thislaft  fentcnce  Academicus  quotes  as  a  counterpart,  we  fuppofe* 
to  the  fecond  paragraph  of  our  article.  But  the  difference  is  im- 
menfe.  That  paragraph  regards  both  good  and  bad  men  ;  but  all  this 
is  faidof  t\\te\^&  alone.  Thefe,  Calvin  goes  on  to  fay,  muft  trufi» 
lor  the  certainty  of  their  elefliion,  to  thepromifes  of  God.  «•  Hu* 
jus  dodrinae  praxis,  in  precibus  quoque  vigere  debet.  Nam  etfi  ad 
'  Dei  invocationem  nosanimat  eleflionis  fides  ;  ubi  tsmeti  vota  corici« 
pimus,  earn  obtruderc  Deo  praepofterum  eflet,  vel  hac  conditions 
pacifci,  •  Domine,  fi  ele8us  fum,  me  exaudias;*  qmando  Juis  fro* 
tnissionibus  vuli  nos  effe  contentos^  nefue  alibi  qu^rertanfikturus 
^t  nobis  exorabilis.*'  (Seft.  5.)  This  fentcnce  we  have  quoted  en- 
tire ;  becaufe,  although  it  proves  nothing  fpr  the  purpofe  ujx  which  a 
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part  of  it  is  produced  by  Academicus,  it  contains,  on  the  part  of 
Calvin,  a  fair  confeflion  that  his  principles  render  ail  prayer  abfurd. 
He  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  certainty  of  perfeverance,  concerning 
which,  he  fays,  anxiety  is  apt  to  arifetrom  luch  texts  as  Matth.  xxii. 
14.  Rom.  xi.  20,  1.  Cor.  x.  is.  As  a  remedy  for  fuch  anxiety  he 
urges  Jo.  vi.  37.  x.  27,  28.  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  Phil.  i.  6,  &.c.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  Calvin  means  only  to  fortify  in  the  de8  that 
V  arrogant  and  prefurnpluous  confidence  which  is  often  denominated  ' 
the  faith  of  affurance.     ••  Jam  vero,"  he  fays,  •*  neque  hoc  dubium 

~  eft,  quum  orat  Chriflus  pro  omnibus  ele£lis,  quin  idem  tllis  precetur 
quod  Petro,  ut  nunquam  deficiat  fides  corum.     Ex   quo  elieimus 

•  extra  periculum  defedionis  efle,  quia  eorum  pietati  conftantiam  pof- 
tulans  Filius  Dei,  repulfam  pafTus  non  eft.  Quid  hinc  nos  difcere 
voluit  Chriftus,  nifi  ut  confidamus  perpetuo  nos  fere  falvos,  quia 
illius  femel  fa&i  fumus.'*  (Se£l.  6.J  Accordingly  we  find,  in  Sec^  g, 
the  unqtialified  condemnation  of  a  doflrine  fo  (alutary  and  fcripteiral, 
that  we  have  no  hefitation  whatever  to  pronounce  thofe  who  teach  the 
contrary  to  be  equally  ignorant  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrifi,  and  enemies 
to  the.beft  intereils  of  mankind.  **  Peffime  ergo  et  perniciofe  Gre* 
gorius,  dum  vocationis  tantum  noftrae  confcibs  efle  nos  tradit,  elec* 
tionis  incertos ;  unde  ad  formidinem  et  trepidationeni  omnes  horta* 
tur  :  banc  etiam  rationem  ufurpans,  quia,  etiam  (i  quales  hodie  fimus 
fciamus,  quales  tamen  fimus  futuri  nefcimus.'' 

^*  Before  I  difmifs/*  fays  this  Remarker,  *'  the  fabjeft  of  this  Article^  it 
is  proper  that  I  fhould  notice  an  aftertion  of  the  Dean,  that,  '  according  to 
Calvin^  the  eled^  do  what  fbey  will,  cannot  fail  of  being  faved )  the  re« 
probates,  bow  much  foe^er  they  may  exirt  themfelves  for  the  purpofe,  cannot  ' 
attain  everlafting  falvation.'  If  the  reader  will  examine  all  the  quotations 
from  Calvin,  which  are  fubjoined  in  fupport  of  this  aflertion,  he  will  be 
convinced  that  Ca)vin  is  grofsly  mifreprefented ;  and  that  the  ^uords  which 
,  /  have  put  in  Italia  are  not  t%kenfrom  him,  I  challenge  the  Dean  to  pre« 
duce  anj  paifage  from  thelnftitutes  which  affirms  that  the  falvation  of  the 
eled  is  fecured  in  fuch  a  maiuier  as  to  be  attainable  without  a  holy  life  ;  or 
that  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is  not^  in  every  cafe,  the  confequence 
of  their  wilful  fin.'*  (P.  15,  16.) 

•  Our  readers  will  here,  undoubtedly,  admire  the  unparalleled  craft 
and  aflurance  of  Academtcus,  who  feems  to  fuppofe  that,  by  Jefuiti« 
•cal  evafions,  he  can  blind  the  eyes  of  every  perfon  who  has  looked 
into  the  blafphemous  works  of  Calvin.  What  fignifies  it  whether  or 
not  the  words  which  he  has  put  in  Italics  be  taken  from  Calvin  (the 
Dean  does  not  fay  that  tbey  are),  if  the  impious  do3rines  which 
thefe  words  exprefs  are  uniformly  taught  by  him  ?  Now  Academi* 
cus  muft  be  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  honour  and  Qiame  if  he  means  to  in- 
sinuate that  they  are  not.  According  to  the  cdnftant  do£lrine  of  Cal- 
vin, mankind  have  no  power  whatever  either  to  comply  with  the 
grace  of  God  or  to  refift  it. ;,  "  refpuere  vel  accipere  oblatam  Dei 
gratiam."  Every  thing  in  them  is  the  work  of  fatal  and  inevitable 
neceffity.  *'  Omtitbus  elefiis  certa  eft  vita  aeterna.  Invifia  Dei  po«  ~ 
tentii  nitetur  eorum  fains.  jQubs  vero  damnationi  addicit  [Deus], 
jiis  vit«  ai^tum  frccludi^  aHerimus.    Pdbm  eft  Dei  natu  fieri,  ut 
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alius  uUro  offeratur  falus,  ^lii  ab  ejusraditu  arceantur."     Is  it  poffiblc» 
we  a{k,  for  perfons  fo  circumftanced,  do  what  thtywill,  to  exchange 
fituations?     Is  it  poflible  for  an  Ele6l  to  become  a  Reprobate,  or  for 
a  Reprobate  to  become  an  £le8  ?     But  Academicus  quibbles  on  the 
word  DO;   and  on  this  miferable  quibble  his  challenge  to  the  Dean  is 
founded.     In  Calvin's  precious  fyfiem  of    Divinity  both  e]e£l  and 
reprobate  can  do  nothing.     God    does  every  thing  in  both.     For, 
as  Academicus  elfewhere  obferves  (p,  23.),  "  The  means  are  necef- 
hry  to  the  end»  and  equally  predeflined."     **  Non  enim  pari  condi* 
tione  creantur  omnes :   fed  aliis  vita  aeterna,   alii^  damnatio  sterna 
praeordinatur.     Itaque  prout  IN  alterutrum  finem  quifque  con* 
clitus  eft,  ita  vel  ad  vitam  vel  ad  mortem  prasdefiinatum  dicimus." 
{ln{i.  iii.  21.  ^,)     For  their  refpe£live  ends  both  the  elefl  and  repro- 
bate are  prepared  by  the  invincible  operation  of  God.     When  Cal- 
vinifts,  therefore,   fay  that  the  falvation  of  the  eleft  is  not  fo  fecured 
as  to  be    attainable  without  a  holy  life,   they  do  not  mean  that  this 
holy  Jife  is  the  condition  to  be  performed  by  the  eleft  themfelvcs  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  fajvacion;  but  only  that  God,  to  fulfil  his 
own  decree,  irresistibly  produces  this  holinefs  in  them.     When 
tbey  tell  us  that  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is,  in  every  cafe,  the 
confequence  of  their  wilful  fin,  they  infult  us  at  once  with  the  moft 
barefaced  falfehood  and  the  moft  cruel  mockery.     Let  any  one  con- 
fider  the  following  horrible  and  impious  declarations  of  Calvin,  and 
then  fay  whether  we  really  calumniate  or  wrong  him  and  his  followers. 

"  Quos  ergo  in  vitae  contumeliam,  et  mortis  exltium  creavit  [Deus],  ut 
irae  faae  orgaoa  forent,  et  feveritatis  exempla  eos  ut  in  finem  fuam^ernff' 
niant  nam  audiendi  verbi  fui  facultate  private  nun^  ejus  praedicatione  ma- 
gis  excaecat  et  obdupefacit."  Ind.  iii.  24.  12.      ' 

*^  Minirae  confentaneum  eft,  pr^eparationem  ad  interitum  alio  transferre 
^uany.ad  arcanum  coniilium  Dei."  Infl.  iii.  23.  1. 

"  Per  externam  verbi  praedicationem  omnes  pariter  ad  fe  invitat  Deus ; 
etiam  quibus  cam  in  mortes  odorem  et  gravioris  condemn ationis  materiam  pre* 
ffmitJ'  Inft.  iii.  24.  8. 

**  Neqtie  hoc  eontroverti  poted,  quos  Deus  illuminates  non  vult^  illis 
do6krinam  fuam  aenigmatibii^  involutam  tradere,  nequid  inde proficiant,  n'fi 
ut  ittmajortm  bebettidinem  irudaMtv,r"  Iqft.  iii.  24.  13. 

And,  to  crown  the  whole,  this  (hocking  paffage ; 

**  Dominus,  ut  magu  convidlot  et  inexcufabiles  reddat  [reprobos]  fe  inff- 
naat  in  eorum  mentes^  quatenus  ffne  adoptionis  fpirita  gufbri  potefl  ejti^ 
bonitas/'  Inli.  iii.  2.  11. 

Who  (hall  tell  us  again  that  **  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is, 
in  every  cafe,  the  confequence  of  their  wilful  (in  ?" 

(T9  be  concluded  in  vur  next.) 

Diffirtationsj  Effays^  and  Parallels.    By  John  Robert  Scot,  0.  D. 

THESE  traSs  confift  of  Diflertations  on  the  Influence  of  Religion 
.on  civil  Society;  on  the  Expulfion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
and  the  Proteftants  from  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  on  the  peo- 
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pUng  of  America ;  on  the  Progrefs  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  on  National  Fo« 
pulation ;  an  Eftay  on  writing  Hiftory ;  on  the  queftion,  was  £lo«* 

Sience  beneficial  to  Athens  I  on  the  Influence  of  Tafte  on  Morals  ^ 
omparifon  bct\¥een  William  III.  of  EngUnd  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France »  between  Ximenes  and  Richelieu :  between  Auguftus  and 
Lewis  XIV. ;  between  Sully  and  Lord  Chatham. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  moftof  thefecompofitions 
were  written  while  he  was  a  lludent  in  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin,  and 
that  the  two  firft  were  honoured  with  academic  prizes.  As  college 
cxercifes  they  certainly  may  be  allowed  fome  degree  of  merit,  but 
confidcrcd  as  eflays  fubmitted  to  the  public  eye  we  cannot  flatter  Dr. 
Scott  with  accomplifhment  of  the  hope  he  exprefles,  of  their  contri- 
buting much  either  to  tbe  liberal  amufement,  or  the  improvement  of 
the  minds  of  his  readers.  The  ftyle  is  much  too  declamatory'  for  the 
clofct,  and  the  obfervations  too  delultory  to  convince  the  mind,  how« 
ever  pleafing  they  might  have  been  to  the,  ear  in  recitation.  The 
cloathingSy  old,  and  common-place  opinions  in  fplendid  laguage  may 
fliew  the  power  cf  oratory,  but  the  reader  expeds  new  remarks,  ac« 
curate  language,  and  difcriminating  inveftigation. 

To  the  lirA  diflertation,  on  the  Influence  of  Religion  on  Civil  So* 
ciety,  we  have  much  to  objed.  We  did  not  expedl  to  finda  Chriftian 
divine  inquiring  how  far  religion  (not  Chriftianity  alone)  might  be 
lifeful  to  ibciety  as  a  political  engine ;  we  (bould  rather  have  looked 
to  fuch  a  pen  for  proofs  that  the  precepts  anddodrines  of  Chriftianity, 
if  ftri(5tly  adhered  to,  would  fupercede  the  neceflity  of  all  other  laws 
whatevx^r,  and  that  all  other  law.<;,  however  indifpenfible,  in  our  cor* 
rupted  ftate^  are  only  the  inevitable  confequences  of  that  Rate,  and  in- 
tended to  correct  our  deviation  from  the  perfed  rule  of  ,conduft^pre- 
fcribed  to  us  in  the  gofpel. 

.  In  this  pafTage,  which  alfo  affords  a  fpecimen  of  the  'ftyle,  **  civil 
fociety  having  laid  its  foundation  on  the  broad  bafis  of  public  utility 
and  general  good;  at  length  hides  its  afpiring  head  within  the  Ihadow 
of  the  throne  of  the  Moil  High,"  beitdes  fomeconfufK^n  of  metaphor, 
the  author  feems  to  have  direAly  reverfed  the  propofltion.  We  (houM 
bave  confidered  religion  as  the  bafis  of  civil  fociety  and  public  utility, 
and  general  good  the  fuperftrudure. 

In  the  diiTertation  on  the  firft  peopling  of  America  we  meet  with  no- 
thing on  the  fubjefl  that  has  not  been  frequently  faid  before,  and 
did  not  ex pe 61  to  find  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  gravely  re- 
futing Plato's  fable  of  the  ifland  Atlantis  ;  though  every  reader  will 
agree  with  him,  that  the  vicinity  of  Afia  and  America,  fully  afcer- 
tained  by  Cook's  laft  voyage,  removes  every  fuppofed  difficulty  of  the 
migration  of  wandering  tribes  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 

In  the  eflay  on  the  queftion,  was  Eloquence  beneficial  to  Athens  i 
Dr.  Scott,  after  examining  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  inclines  to 
the  neg'ative  fide  of  the  queftion.  As  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
this ;  and  zs  the  decifion  he  gives  may  be  equally  applicable  to  other 
free  iUceS|  we  (hall  lay  it  before  pur  readers  in  his  own  words. 
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**  It  canndt  be  allowed  that  an  eloquence  fo  exerted  could  be  beneficial 
to  the  ilate;  »nd^  therefore,  it  cannot  be  granted  that  the  oratory  of  Pericles 
"Was  ufeful  to  Athen!s.     That  the  great  orator's  [Demofihfsnes]  was,  is  freely 
conceded:  but  call  to  mind  the  condu^  of  his  contemporaries:  recollect  the 
behaviour  of  his  fuccefTors.     See  factions  abetted,  fed  it  ions  encouraged,  and 
popular  commotions  incited,  and   rendered  more  furioufly  furious  by  the 
worthy  prolelTors  of  the  art  of  fpeaking.     Interfering  in  every  department 
of  the  government,  all  did  they  embroil,  all  did  they  embarrafs :  neither 
leagues  of  war  nor  treaties  of  peace,  neither  the  condudl  of  military  expedi* 
tions^  nor  the  command  of  fleets,  were  fafer  from  their  injurious  influence 
andcontroul  tlmn  the  internal  regulations  and  domeftic  concerns  of  the 
country :  whilfl  eacb  fcheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth  wss  in- 
variably by  them  oppofed^  if  it  contravened  their  own  private  views ;  and 
perfect  infignificaiice  was  the  only  fecure  protedlion  to  the  citizens  from 
tbeir  malicious  or  interefted  attacks.     An  exhaufted  treafury,  a  mutinous 
army,  a  diforderly  fleet,  and  a  turbulently  licentious  commonality,  marked 
the  aeras  of  their  rule,  the  (tages  of  their  predominance, .  By  them  were  all 
enohVing  diiHndions  levelled  in  the  dutl,  all  dignity  of  character  wantoaly 
fported  with,  and  every  thing  valuable,  every  thing  noble,  every  thing 
exalted  in  liuiuan  life,  fubverted  and  trodden  on.     In  fine,  the mcft  re- 
nowned of  ftatcs  faw  her  glory  obfcured,  her  peace  deflroyed,  and  at  length 
her  total  ruin  accelerated  by  their  means,  butflie  had  firft  the  misfortune  to 
behold  the  morals  of  her  people  corrupted,  the  purity  of  her  philofophy  de- 
filed, and  the^ vigour  of  her  pro wefs  relaxed  by  thefeboafled  benefadtors  of 
the  commonweal  of  Athens."  . 

We  do  not  think  the  author  happy  in  his  parallels  ;r — that  between 
Ximenes  and  Richelieu  is  very  little  interefting ;,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  charaSers  more  oppofite  to  each  other  than  Henry  IV.  of  France 
and  William  III.  except  that  of  the  cautious  and  parAmonious  minif- 
ter  of  the  former.  Sully ;  and  that  oi  the  bold,  the  decided,  and  the 
lavifli,  but  ncceffarily  lavrih,  minifter  of  George  II.  William  Pitt. 

The  comparifon  between  Auguftus  Csefar  and  Lewia  XIV.  has  a 
coniiderabl^  degree  of  merit,  and  we  ^gree  witb  the  author  in  giving  a 
decided  preference  to  the  fo;mer* 

As  in  going  through  this  volume  we  fee  fo.  much  ntoFe  to  applaud. 
in  thofe  parts  which  was  written  for  perufal  than  in  tkofe  intended  for 
recitation,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  author  poflibfling  power  of  pro- 
ducing works  that  will  both  antufe  andi  inftru^t,^  if  ke  would  a  little 
deprefs  the  loftinefs  of  his  ftylci  and  attend  a  littk  more  to  the  ar* 
rangement  of  his  arguments. 

Celtic  Rifearches  §n  the  Origin^  TraditUnSy  and  l^uguage  $f  the  Ancient 
Britons  I  witbfome  IntroduBurj  Sketches  on  Primitive , Society.  By 
Edward  Davies,  Curate  of  Olvefton,  Qlouceiteribire.  j  Vol.  ftvoi 
Pp.  561.     Booth,  London.     1804. 

THE  obje£l  of  this  performance  we  iball  lay  before  the  reader  IQ 
the  author's  own  words.  • 

*'  A  regularity  of  ftru^lure,"  (ho  obferves  in  the  Pre&ct),  *'  difcerniblto 
in  the  ancient  and  pure  languages,  demon Arates  that  fuch  an  artj,  as  that 
of  writing  and  fpesj^ng  thofe  ilangoages^  could  not  b«  indebted  for  lU  birth 
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to  ehanee;  that  it  muft  have  been  formed  by  inferences  ef  rcttfoning  firom 
oljedt  of  pature  r-^formed  with  fimplicity,  and  calculated  for  precifion. 
This  volume  attempts  not  only  to  inveiiigate  thofe  principles*  but«  in  (bme 
degree*  to  afcertain  the  means  by  which  they  unfolded  Ihemtelves  into  Ian- 

SuagOf  and  fupplied  hints  Am  thtir  own  vifible  (hape,  in  other  words*  for 
le  invention  of  fpeech*  as  analyzed  into  a  fyftem." 

Having  applied  himfelf,  with  dofe  attention,  to  the  Welfh  and 
Irilh  dialects  of  the  Celtic  language,  our  author  confidened  that  tongue 
as  peculiarly  illuftrattve  of  the  formation  and  progrefs  of  language. 
He  aftervvards  tried  his  principles,  by  referring  them  to  the  languages 
of  Judea,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  reft  of  the  Preface  is  occupied 
Vfvh  an  account  of  the  books  which  he  ftudied,  and  the  affiftance 
which  he  received  in  preparing  his  work. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  refearches  into  language,  he 
takes  ^  view  of  the  ftate  and  atCainments  of  primitive  fociety,  eipe- 
cially  that  ftage  of  it  which  exifted  before  the  feparation  pf  the  tongues* 
Beginning  with  man,  as  be  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  employed  his  rational  powers  in  the  diligent  profecu«* 
tion  of  arts  which  have,  in  all  ages,  been  pecul  ar  to  civilised  and 
Ibcia)  lif(p.  Qf  Adam's  firft  fons,  the  elder  followed  agriculture,  and 
the  younger  pafturage.  This  diverfiiy  of  profeflions  was  an  advance 
in  fociety  far  beyond  the  ideas  of  a  favage  ftate.  There  was  alfo  a  re- 
gard'to  property.  Their  offerings  to  God,  the  husbandman  and  the 
fhepherd,  made  each  from  their  refpef^ive  ftores.  The  farmer  pre^ 
fented  theffuita  of  the  ground,  the  ihepherd  the  firftlings  of  his  Hock. 
Fr-ofp  the  time  tb^t  two  m?n  exifted  in  the  woild  there  ws|s  a  diftinc-? 
tion  of  property.  Purfuing  antediluvian  hiftory  farther  down,  our 
author  exhibits  arts  of  much  more  combination  and  diflicuUy  than 
the  firft  that  were  difcovered  ;  and,  referring  to  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Genefis,  he  notices  the  inventions  of  metallurgy  and  mufic  \  the  lat- 
ter comprehending  the  two  great  kinds  of  inftruments,  ftringed  and 
wind.  Jubal  ^*  was  the  father  of  ail  fuch  as  handle  the  harp  and  the 
organ.*'  Such  eiForts  of  intelleS  our  author  very  properly  deduces 
from  powers  far  advanced  in  habits  of  reafoning.  Thefe  inventions 
Springing  from  one  family  he  naturally  infers  muft  have  cofiftituted 
only  a  part  of  the  inventions  made  by  the  difFereot  families  of  the  fona 
of  Adaip ;  and  he  concludes  that  betore  the  deluge  rapid  progrefs  had 
been  made  iiv  ptvilization  and  the  acquifition  of  uieful  arts.  The 
age  impiediateiy  fubfequent  to  the  flood  did  not  difplay  fo  much  in- 
ventive genius  as  the  preceding,  but  preferved  all  the  acquired  know- 
ledj^  that  could  be  ufef^l  to  themfelves  and  their  pofterity. 

Th^fe  fubjeds  having  occupied  the  firft  two  chapters,  the  third  is 
•mployed  in  enumerating  the  branches  of  knowledge,  and  marking  itff 
ftate  from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  building  of  Babel.  $ome  of  the 
f  (Tential  truths  of  religion  had  been  very  fully,  communicated  to  man«- 
kind,  but  not  all.  They  were  aw^ re  that  virtue,  beneficence,  and 
pwty,  ^ere  required  by  the  Suprenie  Being  of  his  rational  creatures. 
ThfJV  bad  ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  (pmU  but  thefe  were  very 
i|idiftin£t,  in  that  and  every  fijcceecliiig  a^,  until  the  obfcurity  was 
njmovcd  by  the  light  of  the  Gofpo}*    They  ^mmi  thi^t  a  niore 
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clear  manUeftation  would  be  made  of  the  Oivin'b  will,  at  a  future 
period.  Believing  in  a  Supreme  Being  who  governed  the  univerfe, 
(hey  fuppofed  that  he  frequently  employed  the.  miniftration  of  other 
fpiritual  beings,  for  executing  his  behefts,  THiefe  were  by  Tome  ci^llcd 
Angels,  and  by  others  Gods, .  Neverthclefs  they  admitted  but  one 
Supreme  God.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  actions  intended  by 
a  rational  agent  to  tranfgrefs  the  commands  of  the  Creator,  or  lo  do 
^  injury  to  mankind,  were  reprobated.  Obedience  to  God,  and  pro- 
motion of  human  happinefs,^  were  reckoned  meritorious :  and  thus 
was  formed  the  great  outline  of  religion  and  morality.  The  former 
clafs  of  condu£l  was  deemed  worthy  of  punifhment,  and  the  latter  of 
reward,  and  this  was  the  outline  of  the  fandions  of  religion  and  mo* 
rality :  although,  as  yet,  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  puniihments  and 
rewards  was  not  afcertained;  Mefides  the  general  impreffion  of  duty 
and  crime,  in  reference  to  certain  general  principles,  there  were  pofi* 
t4ve  inftitutions  fuch  as  the  fandification  of  the  Sabbath,  the  perform* 
ance  of  facrifice  in  honour  of  Gcd,  and  the  efta^liihment  of  mar* 
riaee,  for  retraining  within  beneficial  bounds  the  paffions  of  men  ; 
and  in  the  perfon  of  Melchifedec,  appointed  prieft  of  the  moft  High 
God,  with  a  ftated  provifiori  for  his  fubfiftence,  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  ah  order  of  men  whofe  bufineiis  it  (hould  be  to  prefide  in  rituals^ 
and  to  inculcate  religion  and  morality  among  the  people.  Thus  it 
appears,  from  the  author's  fiatement,  founded  in  fcriptural  refearch, 
affifted  by  ancient  tradition,  that  in  the  very  early  period  of  fociety, 
before  the  confufion  at  Babel,  there  exifted  fuch  a  knowledge  of  relir 
gion  and  morality,  ftrengthened  and  fupported  by  pofitive  inftitutions, 
as  enabled  the  individual  to  be  comfortable  and  happy  in  civil  fociety. 
From  the  moral  advances  of  that  age  Jie  proceeds  to  other  attainments, 
Befides  the  arts  which  he  had  befoie  enumerated,  men  were  now  ac» 
quainted  with  archite£^uce,  and  had  fome  knowledge  of  fbip- building 
and  navigation,  as  appears  from  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Ark« 
Tbey  had  alfo  made  confidexable  proficiency  in  natural  hiftory ;  as 
appears  from  the  claffification  of  animals  to  be  faved  by  Noah.  As 
farmers  and  herdfmen  they  mud  have  been  acquainted  with  plants. 
Mineralogy  they  muft  have  alfq  ftudied,  fince  they  not  only  knew  the 
fimple  and  primitive  metajs,  fuch  as  iron  ;  but  the  compound  apd  fe« 
condary,  fuch  as  brafs.  Ofaftronomy  and  geography  it  appears  they 
muft  have  alfo  had  a  competent  knowledge.  , 

In  his  fourth  chapter  our  author  confiders  the  early  orjgin  of  writing. 
The  fcriptures,  he  obferves,  do  not  exprcfsly  inform  us  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  an  alphabet,  neverthelf  fs  it  is  evident  that  writing  was 
known  at  the  time  of  Mofes.  When  the  law  was  communicated  by 
God  to  Mofes,  diredions  were  given  for  writing  it  in  a  book  \  and 
there  is  no  intimation  that  this  inftrument  of  communication  and  con- 
tinuation was  new.  The  inference  is  probable  that  writing  was  well 
known.  Job,  who  appears  to  have  been  ^t  leaft  not  pofterior  to  Mofes, 
often  alludes  to  writing  as  an  art  well  known*  The  hiftorical  parts  of 
the  book  of  Genefis  Mofes  does  not  afle^t  he  derived  from  Divine  In<* 
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fpir«timi|  but  ftates  them  fimply  as  fa£ts,  the  tranfiniffioti  of  whidi,  our 
author  thinks,  muft  have  been  made,  in  fome  degree,  bywriting. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  political  condition  of  mankind  in 
primitiye  foctety ;  and  here  our  author  confiders  that  equality  which 
certain  theorifts  have  afferted  to  be  an  undoubted  right  ot  all  mankind. 
The  fad,  our  author  ibews,  never  was  that  fuch  art  equality  exified. 
In  the  diiFerent  endowments  and  circumOances  of  individuals  there 
always  exifted  an  inequality  of  power.  One  perfon  could  do  more 
than  another,  without  injuring  that  other,  therefore  was  fuperior.— * 
The  hufband  was,  in  that  view,  above  the  wife  ;  the  parent  above  his 
young  children;  and  the  elder  of  the  children,  during  their  adolefcence, 
above  the  younger.  From  this  natural  inequality  refulted  pofitiv^  fubor- 
dination;  and  a  patriarchal  authority,  including  the  right  of  prinioge- 
niture^  It  farther  appears  that  before  the  deluge  there  were  mightj 
men^  and  men  of  renown  \  both  which  phrafes  necefiarily  imply  fupe« 
riority  over  thofe  that  were  not  mighty  men,  nor  men  of  renown; 
Both  from  human  nature  and  hiflory  our  author  infers  inequality  and 
fubordination  to  have  exifted  before  the  de>uge,  although  we  have  no 
data  for  afixrtaining  the  particular  mode  and  form  of  this  fubordina- 
tion. There  certainly  was  an  ariftocracy,  and,  moft  probably,  a  mo- 
vdrchy.  When  Nimrod,  not  very  long  after  the  flood,  became  a 
monarch,  this  rank  and  fpecies  of  command  are  not  defcribed  as  new 
inventions.  The  next  chapter  contains  an  acc<  unt  of  Nim rod's  re- 
bellion and  apoftacy,  and  the  confufion  of  the  tongue«,  with  fome 
views  of. the  ftate  of  fociety  during  the  time  of  Abraham. 

The  feventh  chapter  confiders  the  remains  of  a  primitive  language 
after  the  confufion  of  Babel ;  which  remains  he  infers  from  the  gene- 
ral analogy  between  the  principles  of  all  ancient  languages.  He  en-. 
quiro  whether  the  Hebrew  be  that  primitive  language,  and  bis  con- 
clufion  is,  that  the  Hebrew  was  not  the  primitive  language.  His 
eighth  chapter  enumerates  the  general  ftores*  of  knowledge  which  after 
their  difperfion  the  different  portions  of  mankmd  carried  to  their  re- 
fpediye  tettlements.  This  chapter,  however,  is  much  more  conjec- 
tural than  the  former  parts  of  the  work,  and  therefore  iefs  deferving 
of  analyfis.  The  eflay  oh  the  flate  and  attainments  of  primitive  fo- 
ciety ^occupies  one  hundred  and  fixteen  pages,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  introdu£lory.  The  remainder  of  the  work  has  for  its  fubje£l 
the  Cdtsei 

The  governments  apd  inftptutions  of  that  nation  were,  in  a  great 
meafure,  obliterated  by  the  Romans,  who,  defpifing  the  tribes  whom 
they  conqured,  entered  but  fuperficially  into  their  original  hiftory  and 
manners;  and  th^  Greeks  had  little occafion  to  turn  their  attention  to 
tribes  fo  remote  from  the  fphcre  of  their  own  exertions.  Therefore 
claffical  literature  affords  but  fcanty  evidence  concerning  the  Celtae. 
Our  author,  to  trace  their  origin,  goes  back  to  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genefis,  as  the  fountain  head  of  univerfal  geography.  From  Jivan, 
fourth  fon  of  Japheth,  fprung  the  Greeks  ;  and  hence  they  were  called 
Jonians.  The  Celtgc,  our  author  derives  from  Gomer,  eldeft  fon  of 
Japheth.    Goner  had  three  fons)  AlbkeoaZ)  Rip  hath,  and  Togar* 
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foah.    The  Jews  acknowledged  the  Germans  to  be  fprung  from  Rip- 
faatb,  the  fecond  of  Qomer's  fons,  aqd  called  Germany  by  his  name. 
Among  hit  defcendants  alfo  were  the  Poles,  part  of  the  Ruffians,  and 
the  Dalmatians,  with  part  of  European  Tiirkey,,  between  Greece  on 
the  one  hand,   and  Hungary  on  the  other.     The  third  fon  took  a 
more  northern  dire£iion,  became  father  of  the  European  Scythians^ 
Goths,  and  other  tribes  in  the  north  and  norch*eaft  of  Europe.     Re* 
turn  wenow  to  the  eldeil  fon,  Afhkenaz.     Our  author  thinks  that  he 
was  father  of  the  weilern  Cehae,  who  poflefled  Gaul,  Britain,  and  part 
of  Spatn^  fome  of  thefe  defcendants  did  not  accompany  their  brethren 
to  the  weft,  but  reipained  in  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Afia.     After 
mentioning  thefe  conje^ures  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Ceitse,  our , 
author  proceeds  to  a  fubje3  beuer  known,  the  Druids.     The  name  of 
Druid  was  local,  but  their  religion  was  of  very  extenfive  influence. 
It  prevailed  in  Gaul,  and  (lill  more  in  Britain.     Its  chief  feat  ¥raa 
Anglefea.     **  Some  of  its  moft  prominent  features  were  thf^  inter* 
courfe  they  held  with  fouls  after  death,  the  judgment  which  they  pafled 
on  the  adions  of  men,  and  the  inference  they  drew  from  their  lives 
refpefiing  the  changes  they  would  undergo,  and  the  mode  of  their  uU 
timate  renovation."     By  fome  very  forced  interpretations  of  very  per- 
fpicuous  poetry  our  author  endeavours  to  make  Virgil  an  expounder 
oi' the  Druidical  do6lrines.     The  Druids,  according  to  Caefar,  fitp« 
pofcd  themfelves  fprung  from  Pluto,  whom  our  author  fuppofes  to  b« 
Japheth.     On  all  this  fubje6)t  there  is  fuch  a  complication  of  mytho-    ' 
iogy  and  conjeClure  as  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  analyze,  if  mere  hypo* 
thefis  and    fable  deferve  analyfis.     In  fad,  we  know*  throijgh  ihm 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  much  of  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  Celts  at 
is  neceflary  to  account  for  the  place  they  occupy  in  general  hiftory. 
The  Sixth  Book  of  Cxfar*s  Commentaries  contains  much  more  of 
the  moral  and  political  fubfiance  of  their  manners,  inftitutions,  eftab" 
lilhroents,  and  national  chara£ler,than  hundrcdsof  volumes  penned  by  • 
antiquarians.     By  all  this  inquiry  concerning  the  defcent  of  the  Celtas, 
what  important  fa£l  is  eflablilhed*     Suppofe  it  were  important   to 
afcertain  whether  thefe  tribes  were  fprung  from  Gomer,  the  heir 
of  Japheth*  and  not  from  fome   of  the  younger  brothers;    is   this 
genealogy  made  out?  How  does  Mr.  Davies  prove  that  the  Celtae 
came  from  Afhkenaz  ?  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  would  fa- 
tisfy  a  court  of  heraldry.     But  even  if  the  tree  and  branches  could  be     ^ 
as  clearly  made  out  as  any  WeHh  pedigree,  how  much  wifer  or  better    . 
would  men  be  from  the  difcovery.     Some  of  the  fubjefis  which  our 
author  handles  are  valuable;  fuch  as  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and 
civilization  at  difiercu:  ftages  of  the  hiftory  of  man,  alfo  the  progrefa 
an/formation  of  language,  fo  clofely  conneded  with  the  progrels  of 
tliaught  and  fentiment.     The  manners,  cuftoms,  inftitutions,  inteU 
ledual  and  moral  attainments,  of  the  Druids  are  interefting  and  im« 

Etrtant,  as  are  alfo  their  migrations,  if  they  could  be  certainly  kaown. 
at  their  pr/>genitor  is  not  of  fulficient  value  to  occupy  fo  much  of 
the  work,  efpecialiy  when  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  conjeflure  to 

prove  the  defipem* 
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.  Oiijr  author  now  has  recourfe  to  Welih  maoofcriptSt  concerning 
the  race  of  the  Cymry  or  weftern  Celtse.  Thefe  memorials  mention 
ibe  firil  arrival  of  the  Cymry  in  Britain,  and  details  various  migra- 
tions from  different  quarters,  concerning  which,  feverally  and  collec- 
tively, our  author  adduces  a  vail  variety  of  conjefiures,  mingled  with 
^  large  quantity  of  heathen  mytholoffy,  which  he  endeavours  to  explain 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  make  the  (lories  m  queilion  refer  to  the  Cymry  and 
to  Britain.  The  following  quotation  will  (hew  the Jlendcr  pojjibiliiits 
on  which  the  votaries  of  an  hypothefis  will  bend  iaAs  and  fi^iions  to 
anfwer  their  purpofe ;  Mr.  Davies  propofes  to  prove  that  the  garden 
of  the  Hefperides  is  an  allegory^  referring  to  Britain,  and  to  the  fyf* 
tern  of  Druidical  divination,  heretofore  prevalent  in  Britain* 

.    "  Hercules  had  the  tafk  of  procuring  three  yellow  apples  from  the  garden 
of  the  Hefperides.  Thefe  apples  were  metaphorical,  and  pointed  at  (cience, 
difcipline,  or  mvnery.    The  hero  receives  diredions  from  PromeMietts  hc>w 
to  obtain  the  nutt,  namely,  that  he  (hould  attend  his  brother^  Atlas^  the 
Hyperborean^  and  get  him  to  fetch  it  out  of  the  neighbouring  garden  oi 
the  Hefperides.     It  will  be  recoUeded,  that  Prometheus  was  one  of  the 
Japetida,  and  fon,  or  native  inhabitant  of  Aiia  hvoprta,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from   thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in   Asiatic 
'Scythia,  as  Atlas  himfelf  had  been  driven  from  the  fame  native  fpot  into  the 
weft  of  Eurojje.     It  appears  from  hence,  to  what  family  thefe  apples  be- 
longed.    We  are  informed  by  our  Biitisn  triads,  that  the  firft  name  given  to 
this  ifland,  before  it  was  inhabited,  was  elds  Mer^din,  the  garden  rf  Merddht» 
The  name  of  Merddin  has  been  conferred  upon  old  bards,  but  is  originally  a 
mythological  term.     His  twin  sister  is  GwenJdydd,  or  the  tuorninf;  star;  he 
^mufl  have  been  himfelf  Tome  luminary,  in  a  similar  character,     ^lerddin  im- 
plies the  evening'Stmr*    The  apple  trees  and  yellow  apples  are  fkmous  in 
Briti(h  mythology.     Were  not  thofe  trees  conftellations,  and  may  not  the 
apples  have  been  flars,  which,  after  they  were  committed  into  the  charge 
of  the  moft  pre-eminent  in  the  order,  could  be  difcovered  by  none  till 
Merddin  or  Hefperus  appeared  ?  From  bence  (our  author  concludes)  it  shoidd 
seem,  as  if  the  golden  apples,  which  Hercules  procured  from  the  sarden  of 
the  Hefperides,  pointed  at  the  fcience  of  adronomical  divination.' 

Such  is  the  conclufion  deduced  from  the  preceding  premtfes ;  and 
perhaps  a  more  happy  fpecimen  could  not  be  adduced  of  antiquarian 
logic. 

On /ifttVtfr  grounds  our  author  endeavours  to  demonfirate  that  an  inter- 
courie  fubfifted  between  the  ancient  Hindoo's  and  ancient  Britons.  In 
the  following  feQion  our  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
CoranUdt  or  (irft  hoftile  invaders  of  Britain,  who  had  eSe£led  a  fettle*  . 
inent  in  that  country,  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Julius  Cxfar. 
Thefi^  Coranied  it  feems  were  the  fame  with  the  giants,  who  in  the 
&recian  mythology  caufed  fqch  difturbance :  and  our  author  very 
ingenioufly  derives  the  name  Briaret^s,  one  of  the  head  giants,  from  a 
Welih  word,  which  fignifies  a  baron.  Our  author  enters  on  the  war 
between  Jupiter  and  the  giants;  and  wtxy  jujlly  remarks,  ••  it  would 
ie  difficult  at  this  period  of  time t  exaSly  to  a] certain  the  route  of  the 
retreating  parties.  *  Though  we  admit  the  difficultly  of  truly  mark- 
ing the  Aages  of  tbeir  flight,  after  the  ufelefs  attempt  of  placing  Pelion 
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opon  Ofla  (or  vice  rcrfa),  yet  by  the  help  of  the  word  perkaps^  9L' 
diilinguiOied  favourke  with  our  ou^hor,  the  courfe  might  ht  made 
out.     Perhaps  the  faid  giafits  might  (as  our  author  bbferves)  get  into. 
Epirus,  crofs  over  to  Servia,  thence  take  a  (Iride  to  Hungary,  fialking 
over  Auliria,  might  get  to  Bavaria,  To  on,  he  proceeds,   **  towards  the 
north  weftern  Celtae,  upon  Scott i(h  or  Iriih  ground/'     All  that  we 
admit  was  poffible,  efpeciaily  if  .we  allow  the  giants  to  have  been 
Ogres,  who;  as  recorded  in  Mother  Goofe's  Tales,  could,  by  the  help 
of  certain  boots,  take  Teven  leagues  at  one  flride.     The  Celtic  nation 
at  large  may  be  confidered  as  a  race  oF  two  different  chara£lerf, 
tbough  fptung  from  the  fame  family.     The  firft,  who  peaceably  and^ 
virtuoufly  fettled  themfelves  in  the  weft,  at  an  early  period  ;  the  fecond 
fomewhat    later,  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  more  warlike.     Of  the  pious 
Cchs  were  the  Corniih,  and  our  author's  countrymen,  the  Welfh ; 
and  of  the  not  pious  were  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irifti.     After  thefe 
efforts  of  antiquariaii  refearch,  our  author  proceeds  to  philology,  the 
profeffed  purpofe  of  his  book,  and  begins  the  fame  at  page  214,  near 
the  middle  of  the  work.     He  takes  a  view  of  the  Celtic  diaie6^s,  and 
the,  general    charafter  of  the  language.     The  Armorican  dialeft  it 
nearly  a-kin  to  the  Wei (h  and  Cornifli.     Thefe  two  are  ftili  more 
cloleiy  allied  ;  but  the  Welch  deferves  the  preference  to  all  the  other 
dialeas,  at  ieaA  fo  fays  Mr.  D,avies.     The  Irifh  and  the  Erfe  **  has  a 
certaindegree  of  connexion  with  iheChaldaic^  Arabic ^PerfioTi^^  Coptic^ 
and  Pkctnician,"     Moft  probably  it  has  fuch  a  conne£lton  as  the  in« 
genious    Wellhman,    Fluellen,   difcovers    between   Monmojuth  and 
Macedon.       The   Irifh,    notwithftanding  this   affinity  with  eaflerti 
tongues,  is  admitted  by  Our  author  to  be  Celtic. 
.  In  the  following  feftion  Mr.  Davies  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
Druids  knew  letters,  and  quotes  the  teflimony  of  Cxfar  to  that  effe£l, 
with  fome  hints  from  other  claflical  writers,  which  touch  upon  the 
fiibjeft.     He  proceeds  to  the  evidence  in  the  Celtic  writers  them<y 
felves,  that  the  Pruids  knew  letters.     This  pofitidn  he  endeavours  ta 
llluflrate  from  the  fymbols  of  the  Druids.     He  difcuflfes  the  forma* 
tion  of  an  alphabet  on  the  principle  of  general  fymbols,  and  reviews 
the  Druidical  letters.     The  Oruidical  alphabets  he  rcprcfents  as  very 
fincient,  and  views  the  general  analogy  between  the  Druidical  fyflem 
of  writing  and  the  fyftem  of  other  nations.     £very  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet he  afcribes  to  original  invention,  and  enters  into  a  detailed  con? 
fideration  of  the  various  principal  alphabets.     He  goes  on  to  an  effay 
on  the  Celtic  language,  in  which  its  radical  principles  are  appreciated^ 
and  compared  with  primitives  and  fimpfe  terms  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.     The  firft  feQion  of  this  effay  turns  on  the  principle  of 
natural  expreilion,  or  the  relation  between  certain  founds  and  certain 
ideas.      ••   An  application,"   he  fays,    •*   of  thefe    principles    and 
fyflem  to  the  radical  terms  of  the  Celtic ^  Latin ^  Greeks  or  Hebrew 
language,  is  found,   in  mofl  inflances,  truly  to  define  their  meanifig^ 
fo  as  to  afcertain  the  original  principles  from  which  thefe  languages 
^irofe,  and  prove  that  the  fyftem  is  not  founded  upon  c^nclent  opinion 

jloDf  jbtjt  upon  truth/'     Th«  reipark  he  en .♦  javours  iq  illuftrate,  and 
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begini  with  attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between 
the  fimple  elements  of  a  language  and  the  ideas  they  were  meant  to 
convey.     The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  his  reafoning^ 

*',  In  more  than  on.c  Celtic  dialedi  iru  fignifies  a  wOmb ;  aJ,  repetition  or 
the  fame,  and  ur  a  man.  Bmad,  then,  is  an  offspring,  ox  Aroduce  of  the  same 
'^womb,  and  bi-uaJur.  a  man,  hroduced  6y  ihe  same  tvMtB,  This  Celtic  word^ 
through  different  modes  of  inflexion,  and  coropofition  continues  nearly  the 
iame  in  a  great  variety  oflangaages,  m  Latin,  frater;  Ital.  fratello:  French, 
frere ;  Ehj(.  brother ;  Germ,  bruder ;  GueU,  bruyr ;  Bclg.  broeder ;  GaM. 
brothar ;  D/fn,  brodre ;  SweJ.  broder ;  Welch,  brawd ;  Com.  bredar ;  Armor^ 
breur ;  Irish,  brathair ;  Monks,  bryer ;  Russ.  brate ;  Sclav,  and  P«/.  brat; 
Dalmat.  brath  ;  Lusat.  bradt ;  Bohem.  bradr." 

The  refemblance  between  thefe  alledged  derivations  appears  to 
us  in  various  cafes  very  fanciful;  but  were  it  ever  fo  exa£l  it  would 
prove  no  affinity  between  the  elements  pf  language  and  the  idea  they 
are  to  convey.  Let  ps  reduce  the  compound  Celtic 'word  to  the  fin^ple 
words  of  which  it  is  compofed.  What  affinity  is  there  between  the 
found  bru  and  the  fubftance  womb,  the  foun.i  ad  and  the  relation  of 
famenefs,  the  found  ur  and  the  fubftance  man.  This  is  mere  fancy*  or 
at  leaft  fi6Uon,  it  having  no  foundation  in  nature  or  truth..  .    " 

In  the  fecond  fe6lion,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  nature  of  the  pri- 
mitive language  ;. and  he  exercifcs  his  ingenuity . in  y«^^^8j;  the 
spode  in  which  Adam  muft  have  proceeded  in  heftowing  names  on  the 
various  kinds,  fpecies,  or  individuals,  which  he  had  occafion  to  dif- 
tioffuifh;  and  really  his  conjefiures  on  the  formation  of  language  are 
fumciently  amufing,  though  fome  of  them  have  been  made  before^ 
It  is  very  probable  that  objefls  conne3ed  with  found  might  be  ex. 
prefled  by  terms  imitative  of  thefe  founds,  fuch  as  cows,  Qieep,  and 
other  animals  hacknied  in  illuflration^  of  this  fort«  Sotmds,  however, 
conllitute  but  a  fmall  clafs  of  the  objefis  which  in  his  intercourfe 
with  his  fellows,  irrational  animals,  or  inanimate  beings,  a  man 
has  occafion  to  defignate;  and  this  (e£) ion  really  conveys  no  new 
kifowledge  concerning  the  formation  of  language^-^The  third  fe3ioa 
traces'  material  accidents  which  aSe£l  elementary  founds  in  primitive 
words.  From  the  cpnfent  of  old  languages  our  author  infers  that 
man's  firft  eflforts  to  exprefs  by  vocal  figns  were  attended  with  ftrong 
afpirations;  and  that  the  force  of  his  articulation  enabled  him,  to 
mark  vari<ius  kinds  of  a3ion.-*The  fourth  feflion  illuftrates  the  power 
of  the  vowels,  and  the  refemblance  i>etween  their  different  powera 
and  certain  fimple  kinds  of  movement.  He  confiders  alfo  the  power 
of  the  confonants,  and,  taking  the  various  combinations  of  vowels  and 
confonants,  he  fuppofes  certain  of  the  fmalleft  combinations  or  fyU 
lables  to  exprefs  certain  fimple  modes  of  a6lion,  and  more  complicated 
combinations,  more  compound  modes.  For  inftance,  the  letter  M 
makes  the  lips  clofe  together,  the  cheeks  fwell  into  the  imitatron  of 
capacity;  M,  tlierefore,  is  a  natural  expreffion  of  '^comprehending, 
including,  and  containing."  D  expands  or  unfolds,  and  fo  forth. 
Having  inveftigated  the  pronunciation  of  the  various  vowels  and 
confonants,  and  ilated  tl;e  modes  of  aflion  which  he  prefumesthem 
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bdb  fitted  to  exhibit,  be  applies  bis  principles  to  words  iii  the  He* 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic  languages.  Quotation,  unlefs  >de« 
tatied  at  confiderable  length,  in  this  place,  would  not  illuftrate,  and  if 
prolix,  from  the  exceffive  drynefs  of  the  fubje£t,  would  be  extremely 
tedtoos.  From  the  whole  of  his  theory  and  illuftrations  our  author 
endeavours  to  prove  that'  thefe  four  ancient  languages  fpring  from  the 
fame  primitive  language,  and  are  formed  on  the  fame  principlet^ 
Tbeoce  he  infers  that  all  mankind  are  fprung  from  one  parent.  To 
tbiiconciufion  we  moil  heartily  fubfcribe,  becaufe  in  its  favour  there 
i$  the  atteftation  if  infpired  writers ;  but  we  do  not  fee  it  is  one  whit 
the  clearer  from  this  philological  eflay. 

We  have  thus  waded  through  a  performance,  on  which  we  realljr 
wifli  we  could  befiow  more  unqualified  praife  than  will  fuit  the  im^ 
partiality  of  reviewers.  It  bears  every  mark  of  indefatigable  induftry, 
wbeoever  the  fubje3  requires  it ;  manifefis  found  and  jull  principles 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  and,  on  the  only  occafion  where 
political  notions  could  be  properly  introduced,  it  manifefis  correft 
ideas  of  the  diverfity  of  rank,  the  neceffity  of  fubordination.  the  an* 
tiquity  and  advantage  of  monarchy.  Such  principles  ifaali  always 
have  our  commendation.  Induftry  is  a  quality  that  we  mfuft  ab* 
ftra£Uy  deem  praife-worthy.  Even  fliould  it  be  exerted  without  any 
evident  advantage,  in  purfuits  that  are  at  lead  harmlefs,  we  muft  com-, 
mend  the  habit  and  effort,  though  we  may  regret  the  application. 
Were  we  to  efitmate  the  literary  value  of  this  work  by  the  intentione 
of  the  author,  we  (hould  certainly  rate  it  highly.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  he  conceives  thefe  refearches  to  be  powerfully  conducive  to 
the  information  and  infiruflion  of  mankind.  Nothing,  indeed,  but 
fuch  a  conception  could  account  for  the  immenfe  labopr  this  work 
muft  have  employed.  We  highly  refpeft  the  patience  and  perfeve- 
rance  that  could  go  through  fuch  a  tafk,  for  fo  very  laudable  a  purpofe. 
We  reviewers  have  unfortunately  adopted  fuch  a  criterion  refpefling 
books,  that  we  rather  coniider  the  entertainment,  pleafure^  ufeful  in- 
formation^  or^nftruflion,  which  they  convey  to  readers,  than  the  pains 
they  may  have-coft  the  writer;  In  that  view  we  cannot  altogether 
think  fo  highly  of  the  produdion  before  us.  Still,  however,  it  is^not 
devoid  of  amufement ;  and  as  to  information,  fome  may  be  gleaned 
amidft  a  very  wide  field  of  conje£lure.  There  is  a  clafs  of  readers  to 
whom  fuch  refearches  are  extremely  gratifying,  and  by  thefe  this 
book  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  as  much  reli(hed  as  any  other  fyfiem  pf 
conjefiural  antiquities.  We  are  happy  alfo  to  obfcrve,  tli^t  a  very 
numcfous  lift  of  fubfcribers  has  fecured  to  the  writer  a  much  greater 
portion  of  emolument  than  conld  have  arifen  fr»m  the  fale  of  any 
fingle  volume,  however  a\)le  and  popular  in  fuch  a  fliort  time.  We 
really  wiDi  the  author  well,  becaufe  he  deferves  fuch  wiflies  from 
every  friend  of  Church  and  State. 

-  In  fome  parts  of  this  work  our  author  (hews  he  can  reafon  logically* 
Indeed  his  introdu&ory  eflay,  is  vecy  fatisfa£lory,  and  proves  him 
well  acquainted  with  the  hifiory  of  civil  fociety.  There  he  takes  h:s 
views*  trom  unqueftionable  fa3s  and  documents.    But  when  a  writer 
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bectmes  an  biftorian  upon  etymologtes,  and  attempts  to  prove  events 
from  a  (light  refemblance  of  names,  he  perplexes  himfelf  in  a  Ia- 
byrtnth  of  conjedure,  and  conveys  no  folid  knowledge  to  his  readers* 

From  his  name  we  conceive  Mr.  Davies  to  be  either  a  Weifliman 
er  of  Welfli  extra£lion  ;  and  we  can  perceive  the  prepoiTeflions  of  a 
Weiflmian  in  one  great  purpofe  of  his  book.  The  genealogical  fcope 
of  the  work  is  to  prove  that  the  Celtae  are  fprung  from  the  firft  bora 
of  Corner,  the  firft  born  of  J^pheth,  the  firft  born  of  Niwih.  Of  the 
Celts,  by  his  account,  thece  were  rwo  branches,  of  which  the  Welik 
were  the  eldefi.  Ei^go,  the  Welfti  are  the  lineal  reprefentatives  of 
Noah,  and  confequently  of  Adam;  and  this  is  a  piece  of  genealogicil 
elucidation  that  mutt  be  extremely  pieafing  to  our  worthy  countrymen, 
the  Cambro  Britons.  As  Footers  Cadwaljader  fays,  "  Peter^ fetch  me 
the  pedigree*' 
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(Continued  from  p,  350^ 

IN  the  XVIlIth  chapter,  Mr.  G'>dvvin  difcufles  the  queftton^  whe^ 
ther  Chaucer  (ludied  at  Paris  and  the  Inner  Temple.  Leland 
fays  that  Chaucer,  *'  after  leavine  Oxford,  fpent  fever^l  years  in 
France,  and  acquired  much  applaule  by  his  literary  exerctfes  in  thait 
country."  On  this  aflertion  of  Leland  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  lays  no  flrefs ; 
but  our  author  thinks  btherwtfe:  and,  as  it  was  ufual  for  Englifb* 
men,  at  that  period,,  to  refort  to  the  Univerfity  of  Paris  to  finiOi  their 
education,  he  fuppofes  it  probable  that  Chaucer  may  have  (ludied  there 
fome  time  during  the  truce  between  the  rival  monarchs,  fron^  Se]^• 
1347  to  June  1355*  Our  poet  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  bred  to  the 
bar.  Leland  affirms  that  he  ^^  frequented  the  Courts  of  Juftice  in 
London,  and  the  Colleges  of  the  Lawyers ;"  and  Speght  fays,  *'  Not 
many  years  fince,  Mafter  Buckley  did  fee  a  record  in  the  fame  houfe/' 
the  Inner  Temple,  *^  where  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two  (hillings 
for  beating  a  Francifcane  Fryar  in  Fleete-ftreete."  \^ith  regard  to  the 
validity  of  this  lad  evidence,  Mr.  G.  we  think,  is  unreafonably  fc^pi- 
ttcal.  It  is  certainly,  however,  of  no  great  importance :  but  the  men* 
tiun  of  it  p^owerfully  impels  us  to  point  out  the  confcientious  c»ie 
with  which  it  appears  that  thofe  judges  of  literature,  the  Edinbujrgb 
Reviewers,  perufe  the  authors  whom  they  pretend  tocriticifc.  **  While 
Mr.  Godwin,"  they  fay,  "  was  thus  poring  upon  a  milKtone,  and 
proclaiming  hisdifcoveries  to  the  world,  we  are  farprized  that  be  haf 
«m/VWthe  famous  tradition,  that  Chaucer,  while  in  the  Temple,  was 
fined  two  (hillings  forbearing  a  Francifcan  Friar  in  Fleet- drect." 
They  then  goon,  in  their  ufual  merry  mood,  to  tell"us  what  advantages 
Mr,  G.  might  have  reaped  frqm  this  tradition.  It  would  have  fug* 
gefted  the  hiftpry  of  Fleet-ftreet,  and  o'  Fleet-ditch,  and  of  the  Fleet* 
prifon,  and  of  Fleta  the  law-book,  and  of  the  Fleet  or  .Royal  Navy* 
Th^  fi^  n>ight  have  introduced  a  hiftory  of  the  filver  coinage,  with 
an  s^bridgmeat  of  the  Temple  records.     **  It  is  probaWe,"  they  faga.- 
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dooflyadd,  '' that  one  or  both  parties  were  inNquor.  If  fo,  whcn^ 
how,  or  with  what  liquor  did  they  become  intoxicated  i  Above  al), 
the  Icuffle,  and  the  drubbing  itfelf,  would  have  led  to  many  a  learned 
diiTertation.  To  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the .  beating,  Mr.  G.  might 
havedefcribed-^ 

Your  swse,  your  tv/terit  and  your  Jhust, 

Tugs  on  the  hair,  your  6ch  6'  th^  lips,  your  ikum/t,  &c. 

All  which  knowledge  is  unfortunately  loft  to  the  world,  perhaps 
through  the  ilUconfidered  interference  of  Mr.  Phillips  the  publiflicr/? 
We  will  not  infult  the  good  fenfe  of  our  readers  by  aflcing  them  whe^r 
ther  they  cbnfider  this  nonfenfe  as  criticifm.  But  we  would  ferioufly 
advife  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  before  they  venture,  for  the  futurp, 
to  give  unlimited  fcope  either  to  their  fpleen  or  to  their  merriment, 
at  leaft  to  read  the  books  which  they  profefs  to  analyfe.  For  fo  far  is 
Mr.  G.  from  having,  as  thefe  directors  of  the  public  tafte  affirm,  6/n//- 
/a/ the  tradition  with  regard  to  'which  they  are  fo  witty,  that  he  has 
accurately  given  us  the  authority  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  taken 
fome  pains  to  prove  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit. 

Our  author  gives  a  curious  and  inftru£tive  view  of  law  in  the  I4tli 
century,  as  divided  into  the  Civil,  the  Canon,  the  Feudal,  and  the 
prtncipks  of  the  Englifli  Conftitution  ;  of  early  Writers  on  Engliih 
law;  of  the  modes  of  pleading ;  of  the  venality  of  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  and  of  the  attempts  to  reform  it.  As  his  obferva^tions  on 
the  feudal  laws  are  uncommonly  excellent,  we  are  happy  to  hiy  them 
before  our  readers. 

'I  The  feudal  law  wa«  a  fydem  not  inferior  in  nice  correfpondence  of  com- 
plicated parts^  and  the  harmony  of  a  whole^  to  any  invention  of  man  in  foeiety. 
It  if  now  the  nlUin  key  for  explaining  the  different  codes  of  civil  policy  pre- 
vailing in  almofl  every  c*ounlry  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  ilill  more  intereiling 
in  the  lime  of  Chaucer^  as  few  of  its  proviiions  were  as  yet  completely  ab- 
rogated.   It  is  principally  to  the  feudal  fyflem  that  we  owe  the  didingUtfli* 
ing  features  of  modern,  as  contrafled  with  ancient  Europe,  that  we  belong 
more  to  our  iamilies  and  lefs  to  the  (late,  that  we  are  more  of  men  and  lefs 
of  machines.     The  great  chain  of  fubordination  in  the  feudal  law  has  gene- 
rated among  and  entailed  upon  us  a  continual  refpedl  to  the  -combination^ 
tnd  affedioBs  which  bind  man  to  man,  and  neighbour  to  neighbour.     We 
ve  no  longer  broken  down  into  one  level,  knd  into  one  mafs,  under  the 
vnryiupathizing  and  infenfible  government  of  inflitutions  and  edids;  but 
live  in  unforced  intercourfe  one  witli  another,  and  confult  much  oftener  the 
dilates  of  feeling,,  and  promptings  of  difpofition,  than  the  inventions  of  le- 
ffiOatort.    The  confeqnence  of  this  is,  that  we  remark  and  Ireafure  a  thou- 
umd  little  fentimentsand  emotions,  which  the  ancients  deemed  below  or 
foreign  to  thek  con  fi deration ;    and  our  chara6!ers,    cherifhed    by  the 
warmth  of  a  lefs  artificial  mode  of  foeiety,  unfold  a  variety  of  minuter  line- 
aments and  features,  which,  under  other  circumflances  in  man,  ha\^e  been 
U(^ted  and  deftroyed.     The  fei^dal  fy flem  was  the  nurfe  of  chivalry,  and 
^  parvnt  of  romance ;  and  •ut  of  thefe  have  fprung  the  principle  of  mo- 
Hm  Itonour  in  the  befl  fenfe  of  that  term,  the  generofity  of  diiinterefled 
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•dvenftora,  tnd  the  wbrt  perfevering  and  fucoefsful  culttvatm  of  Ib^  prl* 
^te  %ffe&ipn%:'    (Ppi  360,  361.) 

'  Our  authot  indulges  himfelf  with  fome  vlfionary  conjeflures  of  no 
Son  of  value  On  the  occurrences  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  hap- 
pened to  Chailcer  when  pradifing  as  a  lawyer.  *<  Perhaps  Chaucer, 
in  thecolirfe  of  his  legal  lifei  faved  athief  from  the  gallows,  and  gave 
kim  a  new  chance  of  becoming  a  decent  and  ureful  member  of  foci- 
ctjr,  &c."  Thii  is,  furcly,  moft  egrcgiolis  trifling.  If  Chaucer 
^hiAifed  as  a  weH-employed  lawyer,  what  happens  to  other  tnen  of 
that  defcription  muft  have  happened  to  him.  Biit  Mr.  O.'s  reflexions 
on  the  natural  twndtncy  of  the  lawyer's  profeflion  are  worfe  than 
trifling :  they  are  falfe  and  iinjufl.  '*  It  has,"  he  alleges,  "  an  ttn- 
liappy  efftSt  upon  the  human  underftanding  and  temper.  The  poet, 
whole  judgment  (hould  be  clear,  whofe  feelings  (hould  beUniform  and 
found,  whofe  fenfe  (h('uld  be  alive  to  every  impre(iion,  and  hardened 
to  none,  who  is  the  legiflator  of  generations,  and  the  moral  in(lru6lor 
of  the  world,  ought  never  to  have  been  a  praAifing  lawyer,  or  ought 
fpeedily  to  have  quitted  fo  dangerous  an  engagement."  (P.  JTc.)  Is 
Mr.  G.  yet  to  learn  that  no  men  have  ever  furpafied  praAiiing  law« 

Jers  either  in  found  intelledual  exertions,  or  in  tranlc^ndent  moral 
onefty  and  worth  }  ^ 

The  year  1 258  introduced  Chaucer  to  courts  at  the  age  of  30,  und^r 
the  patronage  of  our  magnificent  £d  ward  It  I.  who  placed  him  io 
the  immediate  fervice  of  h:s  third  and  favourite  fon,  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  afliened  him  a  refpe£table  habitation  at  Woodflock,  clofe  by  the 
royal  rendence.  Mr.  Godwin  argues  with  fufficient  force,  but  with 
ftill  too  little  refpe£^,  in  oppofition  to  Tyrwhitt,  that  Chaucer  owed 
this  promotion  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  to  the 
Value  of  which  qualifications  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  we  think,  moft  unrea- 
fonably  fuppofes  Edward  to  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  infenfible. 
For, 

As  to  our  princes  of  the  Plantagenet  race/'  our  author  juflly  obferves, 
whatever  vices  we  may  impute  to  them,  and  whatever  calamities  may  be 
traced  to  their  fyftem  ofpolicy,  they  mav  challenge  a  comparifbn  with  any 
dynafty  in  the  hiflbry  of  the  world,  in  the  patronage  of  poets  and  learned 
nien.  Even  our  weaker  pi:inces,  Henr)'  III.  and  Richard  II.  if  they  were 
not  diftinguiHicd  for  their  patroi|jRge  of  letters,  were  yet  munificent  in  their 
encouragement  of  the  arts,  and  in  that  way  contributed  to  the  refinement 
and  progretsofthe  human  race. — It  was  not  till  the  unhappy  contention  of 
the  rival  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  equally  hoRile  to  the  favourable  in- 
fluences both  of  letters  and  of  humanity,  that  the  court  of  London  ceafed  to 
be,  in  the  meafure  which  could  reaConably  be  expe^ed,  the  abode  of  tli« 
TOufes.**  (Pp.  394,  395.)  ^ 

Of  the  court  of  London  under  Edward  III.  our  author  gives  a  fine 
and  intereiting  pi£lure.  A  prominent  figure  is  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
whom  Edward  married  when  he  was  about  fifteen.  The  character  of 
this  accompliflied  woman  is  drawn  with  equal  judgment  and  feeling. 
She  was,  indeed,  in  every  refpe£l>  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  pattern 
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to  her  fex.  'But,  as  our  author  reflnarks,  the  prejtitffces  of  chmdry 
were  calculated  to  produce  the  moft  aufpicious  effects  on  women  of 
high  ftation  and  birth*  As  it  was  the  cuftom  to  adore  them,  they  were 
naturally  (limulated  to  acquire  ihofe  merits  which  might  do  them  cre- 
dit in  the  eyes  of  their  worfhipprers.  A  woman  of  rank,  in  .thojfe 
times,  was  proud  ;  but  her  pride  was  the  pride  of  graceful  condefcen- 
fion,  of  humanity  and  of  virtue.  She  never  became  mafculine  or 
coarfc ;  but  fhe  was  capable  of  great  and  heroic  efforts  when  occafion 
cal/ed  for  it.  Of  this  Mr.  Godwin  giv^s  an  illuilration,  which  we 
quote  with  peculiar  pleafure,  as  another  proof  of  the  melioration  of 
his  fentiments  with  regard  to  women  and  the  facred  duties  of  marr 
riage.  "  The  Countefs  of  Salifbury,  to  wh'qra  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  diftinguifhing  fymbol  which  marks  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  who,  I  hope,  was  not,  in  a  grofs  Jenfe,  the  mifirejs  of  Ei" 
vjard  III.  Jtnce  fie  was  ihe  wife  of  the  mofi  zealous  and  faithful 
of  his  fe^rvants,  but  who  was  certainly,  according  to  the  modes  and  refine'^ 
ments  of  chivalry,  his  ojlenfible'mifirefs^  is  recorded  for  her  gallant  de- 
fence of  the  Caitle  of  Verk  againft  the  Scots  in  the  year  1 341." 
(P.  598.)  Philippa  hcrfelf  15  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  heroines. 
When  her  hufband  was  abfent  in  the  campaign  of  CrefTy,  fhe  attend- 
ed the  army  which  was  raifed  to  oppofe  the  invafion  of  King  David 
Bruce  ;  and,  when  they  arrived  in  fight  of  the  enemy  near  Neville's 
-Crofs,  (he  rode  through  the  ranks  encouraging  the  men  :  nor  could 
(he  be  perfuaded  to  leave  the  field  till  the  armies  were  on  the  point  of 
engaging. 

In  his  XXth  -Mr.  G.  enters  on  the  juvenile  hiftory  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  fucceffivcly  Earl  of  Richmond,  Duke  of  Lancalter,  and  titular 
King  of  Caftile.     And  here  he  gives  us  a  pleafing  (kelch  of  the.  pre- 

fiaratoiy  education  by  which,  in  thofe  days  of  high  and  honourable 
eptiment,  a  young  man  of  rank  was  trained  todefervc  the  honoured 
knighthood.  One  of  the  favourite  leflbns  inftilled  into  him,  was,  in 
the  technical  lan^^uage  of  the  times,  ^'  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  la- 
dies." A  true  votary  of  knighthood  entered  on  no  adventure  without 
previous  devotion  and  prayer.  He  regarded  God  and  the  faints  with 
thofe  feelings  which  are  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  in- 
vlfible  and  immaculate  natures.  To  the  fpirit  of  his  profcflion  he 
muft  have  been  grofsly  recreant,  if  he  thought  of  the  female  fex  with 
ai^y  thing  like  rude  familiariiy  or  difrtfpecl.  He  was  taught  to  con- 
fider  them  as  the  judges  of  his  conduft  ;  and  to  reckon  among  his 
mod  facred  duties  rj  relieve  their  diilrelTes  and  avenge  their  wrongs. 
**  It  is,"  fays  our  author,  "  the  remnant  of  this  fentiment  which  has 
given  to  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes,  from  the  days  of  chivalry  to  the 
prefent  time,  a  refinement,  and  a  f;Mritof  fandlity  and  honour,  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancient  world."  (P.  411.) 

Among  the  cold-hearted  votaries  of  modern  Jacobinifm  it  has/  been 
the  faOiion  to  laugh  at  the  principles  of  chivalry  :  but,  in  all  its  infti- 
tiitions,  there  is  fomething  fo  noble,  generous,  and  great,  that  it  carries 
to  a  mind  of  a  right  contexture  an  ifrefiftible  charm. 
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*  "-'^tytie  of  life  eiferJtial  principles  of  chivalry,  was^  that  no  office  was  forHiA 
thattvas  performed  in  aid  of  a  worthy  ofajed/  It  was  the  pride  of  the  can* 
ididaie  for  knighthond  totft^end  upon  his  fuperiom,  and  perform  for  them 
ti>e  moii  RKSHial  fenric^e^.  The  dignity  of  (he  peribn  aflTiHed  and  raifed  the 
employments  aind  the:generous  fpirit  with  which  it  was  difcharged,  gave  it 
luftre  and  grace.*'  (p.  41 4-.)  Surely  "  there  is,"  as  our  author  adds,  «'  an 
c^qiiifite  beauty  ip  oBices  like  tjiele,  not  the  growth  of  Tervitude,  not  ten- 
dered willi  unwillingnefs  and  conflraint,  but  the  fpontaneous  a6ls  of  reve- 
rence and  afFe6lion,  performed  by  a  fervant,  of  a  mind  not  lefs  noble  and 
free  than  that  of  hh  honoured  and  il!ufti  ious  malter.  The  fame  fpirit  ran 
through  a'l  the  habits  and  pradlices  of  chivalry.  The  daughters  of  the  di^- 
"ilngniilied"  families  of  ancient  times  were  taught  an  attendance  upon  the 
perfbns  of  tlve  knights,  not  lefs  humble  and  deferential  than  that  of  the  ef- 
-quires^  They  dilarmed  them  from  [after]  the  battle,  or  from  [after]  the  fa- 
tigue of  their  military  exercife,  waflied  the  duff  and  fv^tat  from  their  brows, 
.and* were  inftru^ed  with  a  fof\and  gentle  hand  to  affid  the  wounded^  and 
relieve  and  atfuage  the  anguifti  of  their  wo^unds."  (P.  415') 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1359,  the  Eai4  of  Richmond,  then  19  years 
of  age,  was  married  to  the  princefs  Blanche,  cldeft  daughter  anJco- 
•heirefsof  Hemy  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who,  after  the  king's  fons  vi^a 
firft  prince  of  the  blood,  bein^  grand fon.  of  Edmund  furnamed 
'Grojchback,  youngfer  brother  to  Edward  JL  On  this  great  occaHon  a 
folemn  tournament  was  held  in  London,  the  paitlcalars  of  which  are 
'ftrikingly  charafterrftic  of  the  age  of  Edward  III.  The  challenger^. 
Were  the  mayor,  the  Ihe riffs,  and  aldermen,  who  undertook  to  defend 
the  field,  for  three  days^  againft  all  comers. 

y.  Accordingly,  at  ^he  time  appointed,  twenty-four  combatants  appeared^ 
dad  In  complete  armour,  and  bearing  on  their  Ihields  and  furcoats  the  arm« 
of  the  city  of  London.  A  variety  of  opponents  prefented  themfeives  ;  but 
/the  city-combatants  came  off  from  every  one  of  their  contentions  with  the 
liighefl  degree  of  credit  and  honour.  The  kings  of  France  and  Scotland, 
•and  many  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  were  among  the  witneffes  of  the  fpeclacle.  The  citizens,  fays 
the  hiflorian''  HoUinilied,'"  contemplated  with  the  highed  fatisfaciion  this 
fceneofth^ir  triumph;  but  wer^raviftied  with  joy  when  they  difcovered 
.that  Edward  III.  under  thecharadter  of  the  mayor,  and  his  four  eldefl  fons, 
together  with  nineteep  great  barons  of  England,  perfonating  the  flieriffs  and 
aldermen,  had  doqe  them  the  honour  to  fight  under  their  cognizanc&«" 
(P.  458.) 

Chaucer's  firR  produdion,as  far  as  can  now  be  afcertakied^  after  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  court,  is  entituled  *** The  Parliament  of 
Birds."  The  fubjeft  of  it  is  the  fuit  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  Princefs 
Blanche  ;  and  the  date  of  its  compofition,  therefore,  obvioufly  falls  on 
the  year  1358.  Of  thirpoem  our  author  has  given,  as  ufual,  a  maf- 
terly  analyfis,  accompanied  with  much  good  criticifm  and  taile.  The 
"  poem  is  marked  by  a  great  pregnancy  of  fancy  and  felicity  of  lan- 
guage. It  is*written  in  what  was  called  Rythm  royal,  the  fame  kind 
of  ftanza  as  that,  of  the  Troilus  and  Crefeide.  The  following  is  a 
beautiful  fpecimeni  which  reminds  us  of  a  iimilar  pafiage.  in  Shaken 
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<peare»  aTthoi^gh  it^mufrbe  canfeflfed  that  the  imitator  has,  in  tWl  in-^ 
ftancc,  greatly  furpaflcd  his  orlgibal.  ' 

'''^The  werre  hunter  fieping  in  Hisbedde, 
The  wodde  aj^en  his  mind  goeth \anone  ; 
The  judge  dremeth  how  his  plees  be  (pedde; 
The  carter  dfenielh  how  his  (partes  gone; 
■  The  riche  of  gold  j  the  knight  fight  with  his  fone  [foe^]  * 
The  ^ickB  yraette  [dreams]'  he  drinketh  of  the  tonne  [tun]  \ 
The  lover  mette  [dreailfjs]  he  hath  his  ladie  wonne/' 

There  is  fomething  unnatural,  however,  in  thd  allegorical  plin  of 
this  poem.  The  heroine  of  it  is  a  female  eagle,  perdhed  upon  the 
hand  of  the  goddcfs  Nfature.  Three  pretenders  to  her  good  graces  are 
introduced,  all  of  whom  Chaucer  treats  with  refpeS.  They  are  all 
eagles  \  thobgii  the  balamce  \^  forcibly  made  to  lean  in  favour  of  the 
royal  eagle,  tne  Earl  of  Rrcbmond,  whofe  fuit  is  deferred  indeed  for  a 
year,  but  with  every  pr()fpe6l-  of  final  fuccefs.  Such  a  poem  mu ft 
neccfTarily  be  deficient  in  intereft;  for,  as  Mr.  G.  judicioufly  ob,- 
ferves,  **  we  fe^^l  no  fympathies  for  the  amours  [Ibvesj  of'his  male  and 
female  eagles/^P.  443.')  .*        '.        '     •  " 

..  Mr.  G.  in  his  XXI Id  chapter,  analyfes  another*  production  of  the 
poet,  intituled* ''Chaucer 'Si  Dream,"  which  he  thinks  may  be  regard<4> 
td  as  an'^pithala^ium  on  the' marriage  of  Richmond  and  Blanche. 
Thexoniexxiire  of  this  poemis^aculiarly  wUJ,  though  perfe£ily  in 
unifon.w^iifetHe  tafte  which  then  jprevailed.'  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
defcond  to  psvrcicubri.  .  The  lafl  chapter  of  this,  voliufte.  treats  of  the 
gtand  inv^(jo»e|  Erahaei  359von;tbe  refufal  of  the  Dam  phi n  and  his 
council  to  accede  to  the  termk'  which  had  been  flipulaCod  between :  Ed- 
ward and  hi&  rayal^pbrifoncf^' King  John.  In  this  expedition  both 
Chaucer  and  his-patron  Richmond  were  dngaged.  The  mighty  pres- 
parations  on  the  part  of -Englasad  produced  little  efFeft  ;  and  the  wai 
was  terminated  in  1 360,'  by  .the  peace  of  Bretigni,  wjien  Chaucer,  t$ 
it  would  appear,  ucaiounccd  th? -profeflioh  of  arms.  In  the  year  1361* 
Henry  Duke  of  Lancafter,  father-in -l^w  to  Richmond,  died  of  the 
P'ague  ;  and,  about  tisrclvB  months  after,  died,  without  iflue,  Maud, 
Duchefs  of  Bavaria,  co-heirefs  with-jthe Lady  Blanche.^  By  thefc  two 
unexpcfted  demifes,  the  patron  of  Chaucer  became  the  richeft  fubjeft 
of  England.  He  had  cftates  in  eighteen  Englifli  counties,  bcfides  fe-r 
veral  in  the' principality  of  Wales. "  He  had  many  princely  manor- 
hotofes  and  caftlcs;,  of  which  tbofe  of  Pont^fraft,  BoJing^roke,  KeniU 
worth,  and  Leicefter,  have  been  celebrated  by  all  our  antiquarians. 
His  principal  iowrt  refidence  was  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  firftere^ec| 
!>y  Peter  of  SaVoy,  uncle  to  the  confort  of  Henry  HI.  and  entirely 
febuiltby  the  father  of  Blanche,  when  it  was  pronounced  by  Knigh- 
ton, the  contemporary  hiftojian,  to  have  had  "  i\pne  in  the  realm,  t0 
^  compared  with  it  in  beauty  and  ftatclinefs,'* 

When  John  oC Gaunt  entered  on  this  immenfe  inheritance,  he  had 

jttft  completed  his  2 2d  year.     Edward  III,  was  in  hi$  soth^  which 
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he  determined  to  celebrate  as  a  y^ar  of  jubilee.  Accordinriy,  on  the 
13th  of  Nov.  1362,  which  was  his  birth*day,  he  iflfucd  ediAs  for  the 
enlargement  ot  all  debtors  and  prifoners,  tor  the  reftoration  of  fuch 
of  his  fubjeds  as  were  in  a  (Idte  of  baniftimenty  and  for  the  abolition 
of  the  French  language  in  all  law^cafes,  pleadings,  and  contraQs 
within  the  realifn.  He  likewife,  in  full  parliament,  folemnly  con- 
ferred on  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  his  fecond  fon,  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  on  John  of  Gaunt,  his  third,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter.  This  higheft  title  of  nobility  had  never  before  been  conferred 
in  England,  except,  by  the  fame  lovereign,  on  his  eldeft  Ton,  the 
Black  Prince,  and  on  Henry  of  Lancader,  the  father-in-law  of  John 
of  Gaunt.  { 

*'  The  flyle  of  John  of  Gatint  was  now  Duke  of  Lancafter,  and  Earl  of 
Bichniond,  Lincoln,  and  Derby  :  and  be  clainoed,  as  £arl  of  LeiceAer,  the 
office  of  hereditary  Senefcbal^  or  Steward,  of  England ;  as  Duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter,  to  bear  the  great  fword,  called  Curtaua,  before  the  kings  of  England  at 
their  coronation ;  and,  as  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  be  the  grand  carver  at  the 
dinner  given  on  that  occafion/^  (P.  473.) 

The  three  firft  chapters  of  Mr.  G's.  fecond  volume  are  exceedingly 
ciirious,  and  by  tho(e  who  delight  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  literature 
and  htflory  of  the  middle  ages,  will  be  read  with  the  utmoft  avidity. 
They  all  three  relate  to  the  famous  ^^  Roman  de  la  Rofey**  the  moft 
eminent  poetical  compofition  which,  previous  to  the  *'  Commedia^  of 
Dante,  exifted  in  any  of  the  modern  languages  of,  Europe,  The  j 
Raman  de  la  Rofi^  which  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of 
all  that  is  moft  admirable  in  the  efhifions  of  modern  poetry,  is  a  work 
confifting  of  more  than  21,000  lines,  the  joint  produdiion  of  two 
French  writers  of  the  13th  century,  WiUiam  de  Lorris,  and  John  de 
Meun.  It  was,  probably,  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fol* 
'lowed  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  that  Chaucer  engaged  in  the  arduous 
taik  of  exhibiting  this  celebrated  work  in  an  Engliih  drefs  ;  a  talk,  by 
which  he  conferred  the  higjheft  honour,  not  only  on  himfelf,  but  alfo 
on  the  language  and  literature  of  his  country. 

Of  this  celebrated  work  it  is  obfervable  th'it  Petrarch  fpeaks  with 
contempt :  but  this  circumftance  can  occafion  little  furprize.  Pe*  ^ 
trarch,  as  our  author  remarks^  regarded,  like  a  true  Italian,  every  lite-  ^ 
rary  produ£iion  with  pedantic  faftidioufnefs  which  was  ultramontane. 
Beiides,  he  underftood  the  Roman  de  la  Rofe  no  better  than  Voltaire 
underftood  Shakefpeare.  He  confeiTes,  however,  that  the  whole  na- 
tion of  France,  with  the  Jearned  Univeffity  of  Paris  at  its  head, 
thought  very  differently  from  himfelf.  The  laft  editor  of  this  poem 
(Amft.  J  735.)  affirms  that,  although  it  had  been  many  times  printed 
before,  yet  the  number  of  manufcripts  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of 
printed  copies  :  a  fingular  proof  of  the  efteem  in  which  it  was  held. 
There  has  been  fome  difpute  with  regard  to  the  fhare  which  each  of 
jts  authors  had  in  the  work.  But  the  Amfterdam  editor  gives  it  ds  bi^ 
opinion  that  W.  de  Lorris  wrote  11,135  verfes,  or  about  half  of  the 

poem. 
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poem.  This  opinion  he  founds  on  the  authoriiy  of  a  paflage  in  thkt 
part  of  the  poem,  where  the  God  of  Love  is  introduced  as  prophefying^ 
that  here  W.  de  Lorris  fhall  reft  from  his  labour,  and  j,  de  Meun 
take  up  the  pen. 

It  will  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  a  poem,  the  reputation  of  which 

vras  fo  lafting  and  extenfive,  isdeftituteof  great  intrinfic  merit,  th  ugh 

"we  muft  not  expedl  to  find  it  accommodated  to  m  d^rn   ideas.     A 

ftory,  which  exhibits  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  paflion  of  lov,e 

under  the  emblem  of  obftacles  oppofed  to  the  plucking  of  a  rofe,  ap« 

pcdrs  to  a  reader  of  the  prefcnt  day , ill  chofen  and  ridiculous.    We  can* 

not  intereft  ourfelves  in  the  fuccefs  of  a  hero  of  whom  this  is  to  be  the 

grand  atchievemcnt.     Aiter  various  efforts  he  fucceeds  fo  far  as  to  kifs 

the  rofe  ;  but  is  inflantly  overwhelmed  wth  a  fenfe  of  his  own  teme- 

ri  y,  and  re(igns  himfelf  to  defpair.      Jealoufy  builds  a  wall,  well 

flanked  with  baftions,  and  ftrongly  garrifoned,  to  defend  the  rofe  from 

farther  violation.     On  the  oiher  hand,  the  God  of  Love  fummons  his 

baronage  to  co-operate  with  the  adventurous   hero.     After  a  hard 

campaign,  and  a  variety  of  ftratagems,  the  rofe  is  plucked ;  and  at 

the  fame  momtnt  the  dawn  appears,  the  pOet  awakes,  and  finds  the 

whole  a  dream.     The  garrifon  of  jealoufy,  as  well  as  the  army  of 

love,  is  entirely  made  up  of  allegorical  perfonages. . 

''  We  have  not  only  Danger,  and  Shame,  and  Chaftity,  and  Reafon,  but 
ftill  thinner  and  more  impalpable  perfonages  fucb  as  Wicked- tongue.  Well- 
healing,  Falfe-femblant,  and  Kind- welcoming,  What  a  milerable  figuVe/' 
oar  author  juftlyadds^  ''  do  fuch^agents  make  in  poetiral  narration,  when 
compared  with  Venus  and  Mars^  and  Herculei^  and  ApoDo,  and  Hygeia  - 
and  Hebe,  with  all  their  attributes  and  almoft  tangible  reality,  the  deities 
of  clafiical  mythology."  (P,  7.) 

The  language  of  the  Reman  de  la  Rofe  is  very  crude  and  unpolifh-* 
ed,  nor  is  the  want  of  a  delicate  choice  of  words  its  greateft  f^ulc. 
One  of  the  mod  eminent  marks  of  diftin^lion  between  poetry  and 
profe  is,  Mr.  G.  obferves,  the -concentration  of  the  meaning.  Q^^^his 
was  a  fecrct  unknown  to  the  vcrfifiers  of  the  12th  and  13th  c@^nturies. 
Their  favourite  meafure  was  nearly  that  of  Hudibras  ;  a,  meafure 
which  perpetually  tempts  the  poet  to  carry  forward  the  lenfe  from 
verfe  to  verfe,  and  from  page  to  page,  without  coming  to  a  conclufion. 
**  There  are  many  paifages  in  the  Raman  de  la  Rofe  cxp;anding  them- 
felves  through  fucceflive  pages,  which  are  diftinguiflicd,  by  rhyme 
and  meafure  alone,  from  the  laxeft  and  moft  flagging  profe."  Yet, 
compared  with  the  romances  of  chivalry  which  preceded  it,  this  poem 
prefents  the  moft  (Iriking  improvements.  It  has  the  genuine  charadlc^r 
of  human  life,  and  exhibits,  in  many  refpeiSts,  a  finiihed  pi<Elureof  the 
manners  of  individuals  in  private  fociety,  as  they  exiited  in  the  i  yh 
century.  The  difcourfes  and  epifodes  are,  in  this  view,  uncont* 
monly  intereding  and  rich. 

The  feafon  of  the  action  is  the  month  of  May,  which  is  exquifitciy 
defcribed.     The  author  dreamsthat  early  in  the  morning  he  walks 
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out  to  enjoy  the  frefimefsof  the  odours,  when  his  path  conduds  him 
along  a  river,  and  brings  him  at  length  to  the  garden  of  Mirth,  the 
wall  of  which  is,  on  the  outfide,  painted  wiih  the  figures  of  fuch 
paffions  and  abftraS  qualities  as  are  mod  oppoiite  to  Mirti.  Of 
thefe  figures  ten  are  particularly  defcribed,  which  are  Hate,  Felony, 
Covetoufnefs  (or  the  defire  of  accumulation),  Avarice  (or  extreme 
reluSance  to  fpend),  Envy,  Sorrow,  Old  Age,  Hypocrify,  and  Po- 
verty :•  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  animated  and  im« 
preflive  than  mod  of  thefe  dtfjriptions.  The  "  jargon ing"  of  a 
thoufand  birds,  from  the  infide  of  the  garden,  excites,  in  the  poet,  a 
vehement  defire  to  enter  it,  but  the  yrM  he  finds  impoflible  tQ  be 
Jcaled.  At  length  he  difcovers  a  wicket,  which  is  charadieriftically 
ofiened  by  Idlenefs.  He  haftens  into  tlve  prefence  of  Mirth,  who  is 
engaged,  with  others,  in  fkiging  and  dancing.  The  perfons  of  the 
dancers  are  copipufly  defcribed.  Mirth  has  for  his  partner  Gladnefs ; 
Love  is  coupled  with  Beauty  ;  and  after  her  come  the  ladies  Rches, 
Bounty,  Affability,  Courtefy,  and  Idlenefs,  with  their  fcveral  part- 
ners, 'Who  are  partly  defcribed,  but  without  being  named.  **  It 
is  not  without  meaning,"  fays  our  author,  "  that  Riches  is 
reprefented  as  immediately  attendant   upon  (or  ufher  to )   Beauty." 

(P.  12.)  ' 

The  dance  being  ended,  the  poet  refolves  to  traverfe  the  garden, 
and  obferve  its  beauties.  In  this  ramble  he  is  every  where  fecretly 
followed  by  the  God  of  Love,  attended  by  his  armour-bearer.  At 
laft  he  arrives  at  the  Fountain  of  Love,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are 
two  curious  cryftals,  exquifitely  defcribed.  This  is  the  very  fountain 
iiUo  which  Narciflus  looked  when  he  became  enamoured  of  his  own 
image;  and  whoever  looks  into  it  will  fee  fomething  in  the  cryftals 
which  will  infallibly  excite  in  him  the  paffion  of  love.  What  fixes 
the  poet's  affection  is  a  rofe-tree,  and  particularly  a  half  blown  bud, 
^uv'hich  is  now  the  objeft  of  his  fupreme  defire.  The  God  of  Lovt 
cfpies  his  opportunity,  and  feizes  his  weapons.  He  ihaots  at  the 
poet  five  feveral  arrows  in  fucCeilion,  of  which  the  barbs  remain  in 
his  heart.  Love  leaps  upon  his  vidlim,  and  faftens  a  padlock  upon 
his  heart.     The  lover's  paffion  for  the  idol  of  his  affeftion  is  now 

,  'complete.  The  God  enideavours  to  infpire  him  with  courage,  and 
isxhorts  him  chearfuUy  to  perform  the  commands  which  Love  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  impofe  on  his  vaffals.  The  lover  earneftly  entreats  to 
bear  them;  and  then  commences,  a  difcourfe  upon  the  art  of  love, 
•confiding  of  no  fewer  than  800  lines. 

'  In  this  part  of  his  poem  W.  de  Lorris  has  (hewn  his  acquaintance 
^ith  the  wotks  of  Ovid  ;  yet  there  is  in  it  much  that  i^  truly  origi- 
nal :  and  no  portion  of  the  work  is  better  calculated  to  excite  or  era- 
'tify  the  readei's  curiofity.  In  the  adventures  of  Arthur  ahd  of  Cnar- 
lemagnb,  of  the  Red-crofs  Knights,  and  of  the  Soldans,  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  unnatural  figures,  and  fcarcely  recognize  the  fea- 

"  tur^s  of  our  fpecics.     With  W.  de  Lorris  we,  in  this  inftance,  de- 
fceftd  at  o^ce  io  1(19  l^y^l  of  private  IHe,  tp  the  parlours  and  domefr 
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tic  fentimenls  of  our  srnceOors.  '  In  the  counfels  of  pruderK:e4>r.Qf^ 

conduct  here  delivered,  are  laid  open  the  -mod  fecre^t  fprings  of  ihef 

human  mind,  and  thofe  cbotives  to  adlion  Which  mo(l  frequently  eludes 

even  our  qwq  ob(ervation.  The  manners  of  England  under  the  Plan^- 

genets  were,  in  many  refpef^s,  extremely  unlike  our  known :  yet. 

human  nature  is  ftill  the  fame.     It  is  dill  man,  with  a  litile .variety 

of  garb,  with  the  fame  frailties  and  ^he  fame  perfe£lions.     When 

the  men  of  former  times  are  (hewn  to  us  as  W.  de  Lorrish'as  (hewn 

,them,  the  facred  awe  with  which  we  contemplate  the  airy  (hadows 

of  the  departed  vanifhes  from  our  bofoms,  and  our  anceftors  become 

to  us  living,  moving,  and  real  men.         _ 

-  "  On  the  whole,"  fays  Mr.  G.  *' it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
firfk  2p50  verfes  of  W.  de  Lorris  may  challenge  a  comparifon  with  molft 
of  the  happieft  effufions  of  the  genius  of  poetry  :  they  exhibit  an  admi- 
rable variety  of  talent ;  and  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  pronounce,  from 
theperufal,  whether  the  author  excels  moft  in  the  richnefs  of  his  defcrip^ 
five  powers,  in  the  fpirit  and  force  of  his  allegorical  paintings,  or  in  the 
acutenefs  and  exa6tnef$  of  bis  obfervatio^s  upon  life  and    manners/' 

The  inftruftions  of  the  God  of  Love  to  his  vaffal  are  fo  curious 
and  important,  that  our  ingenious  author  has  given  them  en tii*e  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  voliime. 

That  part  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rofe  whiclr  was  written  by  John  de 
Meun  is  extrjemely  mi fcciha neon's,  and,  though  not  deftitute  of 
merit,  has  much  iefs  of  poetical  fpirit  than  what  was  written  by  his 
predeceffor.  Many  claflical  (lories  are  interfperfed,  but  with  little 
regard  to  propriety  oIF  place.  One  of  the  warriors  of  the  God  of 
Love  is  Falfe-Scmblant,  the  offspring  of  Guile,  begotteruupon  Hy- 
pocrify.  Frolifi  the  introduSion  of  this  perfonage  J.  de  Meiin  takes 
occa(ion,.in  more  than  iooo  verfes,  to  pour  forth  his  fpleen  againft- 
the  mendicant  friars.  Falfe  Semblant  is  made  to  give  an  account  of 
himfelf  to  his  commander;  and  in  this  account  the  poet  has  inter- 
woven a  biting  fa  tire  on  religious  impofture.  He  digrefles  into  the 
hiftory  of  William  de.  St.  Amour,  a  diftinguifbed  adverfary  of  the 
mendicant  friars,  and  into  that  of  all  the  principal  contrdverfies 
occafioned  by  the  inftitution  and  proceedings  of  thefe  focicties.  Of 
this  hiftory  our  author  prefents^his  readers  with  a  well  dijgefted  and' 
well  written  view.  ,  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us' to  extraS,  or 
even  to  abridge  it;  but  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  the  work  itfelf 
will  find  this  part  of  it  replete  with  much  information  and  amufe-r 
ment.  '  ^ 

Another  curious  portion  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rofe  is  a  fet  of  In-r 
ftruSions  on  the  liibjedt  of.  love,  delivered  by  an  old  woman,,  ^a  a 
difcourfe  confiderably  longer  than  that  of  Falfe -Semblant  oa  relit 
gious  impofture.  Kind-Welcoming  (in  the  French  Bel  AccueilJ^ 
one  of  the  favourers  of  the  Hero  of  the  Rofe,  iifeized  by  Jealoufy^ 
and  confined  iii  ^  tower.    The  dd  woman^  who  is  one  of  JealouFy's 
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porters,  is  prevailed  with  by  Largcfle  and  Courtcfy,  a  deputation 
from  the  baronage  of  Lovfc,  to,  releafe  the  prifoner ;  and  previous  to 
his  difmilTal  (he  addreiles  to  him  the  dircourfe  in  queftion.  It  is,  as 
our  author  rtmarks,  fufficiently  remarkable  that,  though  the  old 
womaq's  indruftions  are  delivered  to  a  youth,  they  are  alnnod  ex« 
clufively  calculated  for  her  own  fex  :  a  proof  either  that  this  dif- 
courfe  is  only  a  tranflation  of  foine  other  fatire  already  popular,  or 
that  the  author  had  written  it  for  a  different  occafion,  and  inferted  it, 
with  little  attention  to  propriety,  in  the  prefent  work. 

*  "  The  difcourfe  of  the  old  woman,"  fays  Mr.  G.  may  be  confidered  as 
almoft  a  complete  code  of  female  libertinifrh  ;  and  it  is  n  ;t  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  very  age  in  which  the  fyllem  of  modern  gallantry  was 
pcrfedcd,  and  in  which  men  learned  to  regard  the  gentler  fcx  with  a  dif- 
tance  and  aw&^hat  borrowed  its  [their]  language  from  the  phrafes  of  pivine 
worship,  flibuld  be  diflinguilhed  for  depravity  and  licentioufnefs  of  man- 
ners. The  tafes  which  Boccacio,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire,  and  others, 
have  confecrated  and  immortalized  with  all  the  graces  of  humour  and 
ilyle,  were  the  offspring  of  this  period  ;  and  thefe  t  les  are  known  not  to 
be  oharaderized  by  any  feature  more  than  by  the  falacioufneCs  of  their  de- 
fcriptions,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  morals/'    (P.  34} 

The  dlfcourr(^  of  J.  de  Meun*s  old  woman  is  confl:ru£(ed  on  a  plan 
fufHciently  ingei^ious.  She  had  been,  in  her  time,  the  very  model  of 
libertinifm  i  but.now  (he  is  ugly,  infirm,  and  poor.  She  is,  there- 
fore, dcflrous  or  iniiru£ling  young  woaten  how  to  take  fuch  revenge 
on  the  hated  male  fex  as  (he  is  incapable  of  taking  herfelf^  She  had 
received,  in  her  youths  an  infinity  of  prefents  from  pen  who  loved 
her  ;  but  (he  thoughtlefsly  fquandercd  them  on  one  who  did  not  love 
her,  though  (he  doated  on  him.  This  favourite,,  it  feems,  was  dif- 
tinguiihedf^r  every  vice  ;  ingratitude,  lechery,  gluttony,  and  gaming. 
He,  confequently,  difGpated  the  treafures  of  his  miflrefs  as  fall  as 
file  luppliei  then^.  Stung  with  the  recoUeSion  of  her  mifcondu£ty  the 
lefTon  which  (he  inculcates  moft  earnt-ftly  is  rap?cioufnefs.  i>he  con-» 
jures  herpupils  to  guard  ag!^in(l  the  fentiment  of  love  ;  but  in  their  ex- 
tprtions  to  be  inceflant  and  boundlefs.  A  woman  fliould  encourage 
many  lovers  at  once,  and  lay  her  fnares  for  all.  She  (hould  refemble 
a  wolf  who  deflroys  a  whole  (hiep-fold  before  he  takes  time  to  gra- 
tify his  appetite.  The  old  woman  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
|]aodes  of  manufaduring  artificial  beauty^  and  inveighs,  with  great 
animation,  againft  chaftity,  which  (he  treaty  as  the  bittereft  fpecies 
of  ilavery,  and  as  altogether  contrary  to  the  law  of  our  nature, 
Thofe  who  live  under  fuch  unnatural  reflral^its  (he  compares  to  a 
bird  confined  in  a  cage,  and  flruggling  for  liberty,  in  a  fipqile  which 
-the  poet  expands  with  great  vigour  and  felicity  of  imaginaclon. 

The  difcQUPfe  of  J.  de  Meun's  old  woman  has  been  imitated,  as 

f?ir  as  relates  to  thofe  parts  of  it  which   comprife  the  maxims  and 

praife  of  rapacioufnefs,  by  Regnier,  a  poet  of  no  niean  merit  in  the 

eignof  Hs^nry  IV.  of  France,  in  bis  ^3th  Satire,  intituled  Af/^M^^t 

9H  (' tiypocrifie  deconc€i:tee.     Biit  Regnier  h(a5  introduce^  his  lefTonS  of 
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Itbentnifm  with  perfeA  propriety  as  to  time  and  place,  avoiding,  in 
this  refpedy  the  aulcward  management  of  5*  de  Meun.     He  feigns 
that  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  to  whom  he  payed  his  addreiTes^  is 
vifixd  by  a  lean  and  fandified  devotee  of  her  own  fex,  whofe   man- 
ners and  perfon  bear  all  the  marks  of  relijgions  aufterity  ;  and   into 
thisperfon's  qiouth  he  puts  the  licentious  principles  of  J.  de   Meun. 
At  her  arrival  the  poet  is  prefent;  but  finding  that  the  prattle  of  the  , 
kdies  is  not  likely  foon  to  have  an   end,  takes  occafion  to  withdraw. 
Prompted,  however,  by  curiofity,  he  conceals   himfelf,  and    hears 
tfieieirons  of  the  grey-headed  hypocrite,  who,  among  other  topics, 
does  jQOt  fail  to  paint,  in  the  blackeft  colours,  the  character  of  the 
poet.     During  the  whole  difcourfe  her  jealous  eye  iS  wandering  over 
every  part  of  the  room,  and  at  laft  difcovers  the  poet  in  his  hiding 
place.     This  difcovery  puts  an  abrupt  clufe  to  her  harangue,  and  fhc 
takes  a  hafty  leave. 

The  difcourfe  of  the  old  woman  is  not  to  be  found  in  Chaucer's 
"  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,"  which  contains,  indeed,  only  7698 
verfes  ;  while  the  original  confifted  of  22,7  54.  Our  author,  how* 
ever,  thinks  it  probable  that  Chaucer  tranilated  the  whole.  No 
fewer,  he  lays,  than  5883  vetfes  are  wanting  in  the  middle  of  Chau* 
ccr's  work,  b'jlide  various  errors  and  tranfpoiitions;  and  the  caufcs, 
he  thinks,  which  have  deprived  u^  of  fo  large  ^  portiouof  Chaucer's 
tranllation  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  have  occafioned  the  total  lofs  of 
the  latter  half  of  it.  We  conclude  this  fubjedl  with  the  following 
pertinent '^nd  fenfible  obfervations. 

"  The  tranilation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rofe  was  of  the  utmo(t  im- 
portance to  Chaucer*s  grand  project  ofeffeding  a  complete  coalitioa 
and  incorporation  of  the  language  of  his  native  country,  and  the  language 
of  poetr>*.  The  Romance  of  the  Rofe  was  the  great  modem  poem,  which 
bad  made  its  appearance  at  fo  early  a  period.  Its  popularity  wns  blgh, 
and  its  merit  as  yet  undifputed.  It  was  written  in  the  language  which, 
even  to  this  time,  was  the  language  of  the  Court  of  London.  Unlefs  it 
were  tranflated  into  our  native  tongue,  every  lover  of  poetical  fenti- 
ifient,  and  poetical  fidion,  might  be  expected  to  learn  French,  that 
he  might  read  it ;  and  having ^r ft  favoured  the  choicefl  beauties*  of  poetry 
in  that  language,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  etie£t  a 
divorce  between  two  things  which  had  been  fo  early  and  fo  ftrongly  aifo- 
ciatcd  in  his  mind.  We  may,  thcrefor<?,  p-'^ure  to  ourfelves  Chaucer  as 
entering  upon  this  ta(k  with  a  concentered  mind,  '  long  meditating  and 
beginning  Jate,'  and  having  anxioudy  watched  for  a  period  of  kifure  aq-  j 

commodated  to  fo  large  an  undertaking..  It  muft  probably  have  occupied  | 
afpace  of  two  or  three  years  at  leaft,  and  Chaucer  mull  be  fuppofed  to  ! 
have  regarded  (he  completion  of  it  as  a  principal  epoch  in  theyouthfdl  j 
engagements  of  his  life.  When  he  had  finifhed  it,  he  no  doubt  congra- 
tulated  himfetf^s  having  effeded  one  principal  ilep  toward  making  the 
native  language  of  England  the  genume  and  familiar  vehicle  of  poetical 
fancies,  and  of  rich  and  many-coioured  fidioo,  to  the  eats  of  his  country- 
men." (P.  42,  43,)  J 

' •  Mr.  G/s 
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Mr.  G/s  XXVITth  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  fettlohleii^,  at 
B^iirdeaux,  of  that  accomplifhed  charader  the  Black  Prince,  as 
feudatory  lord  of  Aquitaine  ;  of  .his  generous  expedition  into  Spaia 
for  the  reftoration  of  Peter  the  Cruel  to  the  throne  of  Oaftile  ;  of 
the  battle  of  Najara,  in  which  the  ufurper  Henry  of  Xranftaniare 
was  completely  defeated ;  of  the  fubfequent  vilUinous  pei^cLy  pf 
Peter,  by  which  the  Englilh  army  was  reduced- to  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
deplorable  didrefs ;  and  the  Black  Prince'himfeif  centraded  a  inai- 
lady  that,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  progreflive  decay,  brought  that 
confiimmate  hero  to  his  grave.  In  the  time  of  this  unfortunate  ex* 
pedition  into  Spain  the  firft  notice  of  Chaucer  occurs  ia  our  records. 
On  June  20th,  1367,  he  obtained  a  pertfion  of  20  marks  for  li/e, 
or  till  the  King  {hould  othcrwife  provide  for  him. 

Our  author   here  enters  into  a  curious  difcuilion,  with  pertinent 
illuftrations,  of  the  value  of  this  penfion.     According  to  Fleetwood's 
Chronicon  Preciofum,  from  ^33   ^°   I4^*«  a  pound  of  filver  was 
coined  into  25  (hillings,  and  began,  in  1603,  to  be  coined  into  62, 
as  at  prefent.     He,  therefore,  who,  from  1353  to  1421,  received  a 
ipark  (13s.  4d.)  of  that  time,  received  a  quantity  of  filver  equivalent 
to  33  of  our  prefent  (hillings  nearly.     By  Sir  Gedrge  Shuckburgh 
Evelyn's  Table,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  1798,  cxhibk-^ 
ing  the  prices  of  various  nece(raries  of  life  from   1050,  it   appears 
that  thcfe  prices  were  to  the  average  prices  at  the  end  of  the  la(t  cen- 
tury as  77  to  562.     Combining  thefe  two  ratios  together,  we  find 
that  the  money  at  Chaucer's  day  was  about  18  times  the  value  of  mo- 
^  n^y  of  the  fame  denomination  in  our  own.     The  amount,  then,  of 
Chaucer's  penfion   will  be  properly  reprefented  to  our  minds  by  an 
income  of  240I.  .a  year.  (P.  62.) 

In   1369  the  war  was  renewed  -between  France  and  England. 
Though  this  year  was  diftingui(hed  by  no  great  military  lofs,  it   was 
'marked   by  two  fignal  domeftic  calamities,  the  death  of  Queeii  Phi* 
lippa  and  of  the  Duchefs  Blanche.     On  occafion  of  the  lofs  fuftained 
by  his   patron,  Chaucer  produced  an   epiadium^  or   funeral   poenif 
jcalled  "  The  Booke  of  the  Duchefs."    This  poem  is  analyzed  with 
our  author's  ufual  difcernmeht  and  good  tafte  ;  but  we  cannot  afford 
room  to  infert  his  obfervations.     Mr.  G.  concludes  from  it  that  the 
poet  was  yet  unmarried,  and  that  he  had  courted  the  lady  who  was 
afterwards  his  wife  for  more  than  ten  years.     This  lady's  name,  was 
Philippa,  the  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  Payne  de  Rouet,  or  Roet^ 
^native  of  Hainault,  and  king  at  arnls  for  the  province  of  Guienne. 
She  had  been  domicella,  or  maid  of  honour,  to  the  Queen,  and, 
probably,  fo  long  deferred  granting  his  fuit  from  reluQance  to  quit 
the  fervice  of  her  royal  miftrefs.     We  may  naturally  infer,  Mr.  G. 
thinks,  that  their  marriage  took  place  as  foon  after  the  death  of  the 
Queen  as  the  general  laws  of  decorum,  and  the.  ideas  of  female  delir 
<;acy  wewld  allow.     He  prefumes  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  1370,  when  Chaucer  was  42' years  of  age. 

The  name  of  Chaucer's  wife's  fitter  was  Catherine,  who  was  at- 
tached 
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Uched  to  the  perfon  of  the  Ducbefs. Blanche,  and  afterwards  beoame 

the  governefs  of  her  daughters.     The  father  of  thefc  ladies  was  pro- 
bably not  rich,  but  he  was  a  knight,  and  a  man  of  honour.     His 
daughters  muft  have  been  highly  accomplifhed.     By  the  younger  our 
poet  was  prog  ni tor  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was,  by  Richard 
the  Third,  declared  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.     The 
fortune  of  the  elder  lifter,  who  is  famous  by  the  name  of  Catherine 
Swinford,  was  extraordinary.     She   was  firft  the  wife  of  Sir  Hugh 
Swinford;  then  the  miftrefs,  and  at  latt  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
by  whom  (he  was  great -grandmother  to  Margaret  Countefs  of  Rich- 
mond, the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  and,  confequently,  anqeftrefs  to 
all  ^hc  fovereigns  who,  fince  ihe  year  1485,  have  fat  on  the  Englifli 
throne,  * 

Soon  after  the  retreat   of  the  Black  Prince  from  Spain,  the  cele- 
brated Du  Guefclin   replaced   the  crown  of  Caftile  on  the  Jiead   of 
the  Baftard  of  Tranftamare,  who  having  taken  his  brother  Peter  pri- 
fofler,  aflaffinated  him  with  his  own  hand.     Peter  left  behind  him 
two  Princefles,  who  remained  in   Aquitaine,  as  hoftages  or  etiefts, 
from  the  time  when  their  father,  accompanied  by  the  Black  Prince, 
fetout  for  the  purpofe  of  recovering  his  kingd  >m.     In   1371,  the. 
broken  ftate  of  the  Black  Prince's  health  obliged  him  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  Aquitaine,  where  he  left  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  his  lieu- 
tenant.    The   Duke,  partly  aftuated,  we  may  fuppofe,  by  pity  for 
thefe  diftj:effed  Princefles,  and  parily,  it  is  probable,  by  ientimenta 
of  ambition,  took  with  him  his  brother,  Edmund  of  Langley,  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  and  waited  on  them  in  their  retirement.     The  confe- 
quence  was   a  double  marriage  ;  and  fhortly  after  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter, in  right  of  his  wife,  aflumed  the  title  of  King  of  CASTitiB. 
The  Duke  of  i^ancafier,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  one  of  our  author's 
favourite  charaders  ;  but  his  condu£l,.  on  this  occafion,  is  cenfured 
with  much,  and  we  think  with  very  undeferved  feverity.     Mr.  G. 
condemns  it  as  both  impolitic  znd  immoraL     Its  immorality  we  cannot, 
we  confefs,  perceive.     On  the  contrary  we  deem  it  ftriitly  defehfi- 
ble,  and  certainly  much  more  fo  than  fome  other  aSions  of  Gaunt, 
which  Mr.  G.  commends.     The  Princefs,  as  Mr.  G.  allows,  waa 
"  LEGITIMATE  heir  to   the  throne   of  Caftille.''  (P.  107.)     The 
claim  of  Gaunt  was  therefore  well  founded,  and,  by  confequence^' 
*0T  IMMORAL.     Of  iis  policy  Mr.  G.  feems  to  judge  from  the 
event;    John  of  Gaunt    neVer  obtained  poffeflion  of  Caftille,  and  ^ 
therefore  his  attempts  to  obtain  it  were  impolitic.     But  as  Gaiint  wsm 
honourable,  brave,  and  humane,  Mr.  G.  we  prefume,  will  be  ready 
to  admit  that,  if  he  had  fucceeded,  his  fuccefs  would  have'  beea 
equally  creditable  and  happy  for  the  people  of  Caftille.     With  fomcf 
fentiments  here  expreffed  by  our  author  we  heartily  concur.     ",  Gq- 
vernmeiit,"  he  fays,  "  is  a  topic.of  complicated  and  delicate  texture* 
ffo.confenff  asfojne  theorifis^  have  idly  imagimd,  gives  birth  to  its  in/ft" 
pUwt^  yet  it  depends  moft  intimately  upon  the  temper,  4he  preju'^ 
ik^Sf  andiiie*ojpiaiQns  of  thpfe  for  the  b^i^efitof  whom  it  ought  to 
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be  conduced."  (P.  109.)     Than  thcfc  principles  nothing,  we  con- 
ceive,  can  be  more  found.     But  our  ingenious  author  thus  proceeds : 
•♦  What  was  the  Duke   of  Lancafter  to  the  Spanifh  nation  ?  The 
majority  of  them  fcarcelv  knew  of  his  exiftence  ;  or,  if  they  did,  felt 
as  much  inclination  to  be  governed  by  an  em iflfary  from  the  Grand 
Xama  of  Tartary,  as  by  him."     Of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  we 
are  by  no  means  convinced.     Mr.  <J.  we  are  fure,  could  not  know  it 
to  be  true:  nor  is  it,  indeed,  confident  with  what  he  himfelf  affirms 
to  have,  been,  at  a  ftibfequent  period,  at  lead,  the  difpodtion  of  a 
great' part  of  the  kingdom.     '*  A  confiderable  portion  of  the  Cafti- 
Jians,*'  fays  Mr.  G.  **  regarded  the  title  of  his   (Gaunt's)  confort, 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  as  facred,"  (P.  494.) 
This,  indeed,  is  fpokenof  them  in  1386,  fifteen  years  after  Gaunt's 
'  marriage,  when  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Spain  to  concend  for 
the  kingdom,  to  which  he  laid  claim.     But  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  the  people   of  Cadille,  confidered  as  a  nation,  ever  willingly 
and  cordially  fubmitied  to  the  government  of  Tranftamare.     The 
following  is  as  ftrange  a  fcntence  as  we  have  ever  read.     «*   This  gene- 
rous people^  with  a  prejudice  congenial  to  the  human  mind^  preferred  for 
their  fovereign  a  baftard  and  a  regicide^   born  among  them,  and  de- 
fcended  from  the  race  of  their  kings,  to  the  mod  gallant  and  blame*' 
lefs  prince  on   earth,  of  whom  they  had  no  knowledge,  and  who 
could  not  enter  into  their  peculiarities."  (P.  lOo.)     If  this  was  reaHy 
the  cafe,  the  Cadillians  of  that  day  greatly  refembled  the  French  of 
this  ;  and  we  certainly  think  that,  as  far  as  they  themfelves  were  con- 
cerned, John  of  Gaunt  wa«  worfe  than  idly  employed  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  deliver  them  from  fuch  a  yoke.     But  we  fee  not  with  what  pro- 
priety bur  author,  on  that  account,  zMs  them  generous  ;  nor  can  we,  at 
all^  ^gree  with  him  in  thinking  that,  <^  in  this  great  crifis  of  the  life 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  evinced  the  mod  eflential  deficiencies  of  charac- 
ter." (ibid.)     In  fliort,  we 'are  forry  to  be  obliged  to  fay,  that  this 
whole  tirade  (as  our  author  would  fpeak)  feems  intended  as  a  philip- 
pic agaihd  hereditary  monarchy,  and  as  a  kind  of  compromile  with 
our  author's  former  friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Modern  Literature  ;  a  Novell  in  Three  Volumes.     By  Robert  Biifet, 
L.  L.  D.     Pp.978.     Longman  and  Rees.  1804. 

IN  his  Preface,  Dr.  Bidet  has  beftowed  more  pains  than  the  fubjeft 
was  worth,  in  deprecating  any  application  of  the  chara£lers  which 
appear  in  his  work  to  particular  individuals.  A  novel  writer  muft 
take  nature  for  his  guide,  and  his  materials  mud  be  drawn  from 
obfervations  oii  real  life.  If  his  piftures  difplay  the  hand  of 
a  mader,  therefemblance  will  be  eafily  recognized;  and  the  plea* 
fure  of  application  is  not  one  of  the  lead  which  the  reader  derives 
from  the  perufal  of  the  book.  It  is,  therefore,  impolitic  tor  forewarn 
lliim  that  the  chara£lers  to  be  e;^bibited  are  all  the  creature*  of  fi^ion ; 
*       -  *  .  fuch 
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fuch  warning  damps  the  ardour,  reprcfles  the  curiofity,  and  deftroys 
the  intereil,  which  it  is  the  hufinefs  of  the  author  to  roufe,  tq  flimufate, ; 
and  to  increafe.  Nor  is  it  more  neceflary  than  it  is  politic.  The^ 
novel  writer's  motto  (hould  be,  ''Qui  capit  ilie  facit,"  and  this 
ihould  be  his  only  anfwer  to  any  wounded  profligate,  or  officious 
fool,  who,  feeing  his  own  vices,  or  his  own  folly  faithfully  pourtraVed, ' 
chufesto  conclude  that' he  fat  for  the  pifture  himfelf.  We  perceive, 
however, that  this  excefs  of  caution,  inoDr  aiithor,"  arofe  from'  the  ap- 
plication or' mifapplication  of  various  charafters  in  his  firft"  novel, 
"Douglas,  or  the  Highlander;"  which  was  reviewed  11?  our  fifth 
volume.     Yet  he  was  not  to  learn  that  the  ^a//^i/ jade  will  wince. 

The  fubje£l  of  the  prefent  work,^  as  ouy  readers  will  perceive, 
from  its  title,  opens  a  rich  and  capacious  field  for  obiervation, 
animadverfion,  and  comment,  into  which  the  Do6^or  occafionally 
takes  an  extenfive  range.  His  hero,  a  young  man  of  refpe3ab!e 
family  but  fmall  fortune,  is  deftined  to  rife  to  eminence  by  the  labours 
of  his  pen ;  and  hence  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  introducing  him 
to  literary  ch^raders,  and  to  theii;  employers  ;  and  of  explaining  thehr 
different  qualifications  and  purfuits.  But  though  this  be  the  leading 
feature  of  the  novel,  it  is  not  rendered  fo  prominent  as  to  mar  the 
intcrcft  of  the  uory,  which  is  {kilfulty  preferved  by  probable  incidents, 
at  10  prevent  the  exhibition  of  other  chara£lers,  which  are  copied 
(rem  nature,  and  are  ably  drawn. 

"  One  kind  of  fyfiem/'  fays  the  author,  in  his  preface,  **  of  which  the 
■X)ftuumerou&  portion  cannot  be  called  literary,  but  that  has  an  extenfive 
influence  on  certain  departments  of  the  literature  of  the  times^  I  have  not 
^iled  to  confider,  that  is  Methodifm,  efpecially  itinerant.  There  have 
been  very  able  men,  and>  I  believe,  alfo,  worthy  men,  among  Methodiils; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  more  able,  and  many  good  men,  partially 
tinged  with  that  theory.  Having  the  utmoft  refpedt  for  fuch  di(cip'es  of 
any  Cbriflian  feft,  I,  neverthelefs,  can  plainly  fee,  not  only  the  tendency, 
but  refult,  of  certain  theological  doclrines,  which  not  all,  but  many  of,  the 
Methodius  profefs  to  admit.  Vifioi^ries  of  that  clafs  (or  if  uot  vifionartes, 
what  is  much  worfe,  hypocrites)  profefs  to  follow  different  guides  from 
'eafbn,  confcience,  and  genuine  Chriflianity,  inferpreted  by  realon,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  and  applied  by  confcience.  To  the  iroplick 
votaries  of  faith,  without  works,  1  object,  becaufe.  to  the  ifnplicit  votaries 
of&ith  without  works,  reafon  and  confcience, obviou fly,  and  the  Scriptures' 
expref&ly,  objedt ;  and  becaufe  experience  demon  Urates,  that  this  chimera 
Knot  only  mad,  1)ut  mifchievous.  I  farther  cenfure  a  pradice  frequent 
among  that  fe61,  of  groOy  ignorant  men,  circulating  through  the  country, 
and  pretending  to  in(lru6k  mankind.  This  is  the  moft  dangerous,  becauie 
not  merely  an  adventure  of  an  individual  vagabond,  fboliili  or  frantic,  but 
connected  with  a  principle  diffufed  through  many  of  the,fe6l,  that  there  fliU 
<^xtlU  among  thefe  brethren,  a  divine  inlpiration,  which  every  iound  theo- 
logian knows  to  have  ceafed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation. 
Ignorant  vend^r^  of  nonfenfe  or  mifctiief  1  have  not  fpared :  I  have  repre- 
.fented  an  itinerant  clown,  a  preacher  of  Methodifm,  in  thofe  circum (lances 
^luch  reafon  may  eafilv  conned  with,  suek  doddnes  and  talents ;  and  which 
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experieiu^has  woefully  fliewn  t^  be  c^ly  i^onnefied  witbfiichdoQrinei 
and  talents." 

Speaking  again  of  methodiflical  miflionaries,  in  a  fubrequcnt  part 
of  the  work,  he  fays. 


ki « <v.<  ^  1  i 


**  Firfl,  unhinging  moral  principles  by  i\yt  all-fyfHciiency  of  faith,  and 
the  jttff  fulneis  of  vir/uous  conduct,  Uiey  open  (he  wa)'  for  the  uncontrolled 
dominion  of  paiEon :  iecondIy»  inflaming  the  heart  with  a  fanatical  enthu- 
Safm«  the^  facilitate,  enthufiainis  of  oilier. kinds;  and  as  the  paflors  have  an 
abfolute  influence  over  the  minds  of.  their  votaries,  itinerant  preacher^ 
either  fpontan^ous  or  miflionaily,  are  in  the  country  deemed  inpre  effedual 
and  fuccefsful  miniflers  of  fedition  and  proBigacy  than  packmen>  flrolling 
players^  ^>  pl**'S  or  any  other  fraternity  of  vagabonds." 

There  is,  unhappily*  but  top  mpch.  truth  in  this  obfervation  ;.  an,d 
we  are  glad  to  fijid  that  iri  ^i^ptbcr  A^v^l,  wl^ch  the  author  has  ia 
great  forwardneCi,  he  means  19  treat  the  fubj<^£i  oi  Method ifm  more 
at  large.  We  recommend  him  carefully  to  co/ifult  Bifliop  Lavingr 
ion's  book  on  the  enthuflafm  ot  Metbodifm,  &c.  and  Mr.  Polwheie'^ 
recent  publications  on  the.fame  fvibj^i^;  all  of  which  >^ill  fupply  hii9 
with  many  ufeful  materials.'  .1  t  ' 

In  his  animadverfioDS  on  tbe  lower  clafs  of  noveKwriters,  male  an^ 
female,  whofe  light  and  wbofe  bt^ayy  produdjons  encumber  ,iV^ 
(helves  of  our  circulating  libraries,  ar)d  .cpn.ftitutc  pqe  of  the  principj^ 
fiudies  of  the  beaux  and  belles,  who  in  the  fummer  exchange  the  f moke 
of  London  for  the  breeze  of  the  f&a,  our  author  is  fufficiently  f^v^re. 
Thefe  are  followed  by  fomc  brief  but  forcible  remai ks  on  a  clafs  ctf 
writers  M(bo  fprung  up  about  thirty  years  ago. 

"  About  this  time  a  new  fpecies  of  writings  beran  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  works  of  fancy,  and  profeflfed  imitation  of  life  and  manners.  Le 
Sage  and  Fielding  had  carried  (heeKhibition  of  human  nature  and  pailions, 
the  manners  and  characters  of  the  times,  to  a  degree  of  perfe6^ion  that  has 
not  been  equalled,  and  fcarcely  could  be  furpalfed.  Mifs  Burney,  pnr- 
fuing  the  fame  track,  but  pofleffing  gngater  originality  of  genius,  introduced 
in  extenfive  variety,  not  referabling  Fielding  in  detail,  but  like  him,  copy- 
ing from  life*— excelling  in  ilrength  of  delineation  and  in  humour  of  co^- 
louring.  Lefs  comprehend ve  in  range,  but  acute  in  obfervation,  pl^u- 
^  refquL'  in  defcription,  interefting  in  tale,  impreffive  in'charader,  and  pa- 
thetic in  incideiit,  fituaiion,  and  feeling.  Charlotte  6mith  headed  a  different 
fpecies  of  juft  reprefentera  of  conduct,  chara^er,  and  palfion.  From  the. 
iirong,  but  fomewhat  coarfe  and  farcical  fatire  of  a  Roderick  and  honeit 
Strap,  to  the  delicate  tendernefs  of  Adeiina,  Emeline,  and  Godolphin,  the 
Various  clii'Tes  of  the  comic  epopeo,  appear  to  have  been  exemplified  by 
mafterl)  writers,  all  adhering  to  exifting  or  probable  archet)'pes.  The  R©' 
cefs  and  Emma  Corbet,  verging  to  the  province  of  Melpomene  rather  than 
Thalia,  are  ftill  imitations  of  probability.  Genius,  ardent  after  novelty, 
will  fometimes  leave  an  old  road,  not  becaufe  it  ipay  not  lead  it  to  its  jour- 
ney's end,  but  becaufe  it  is  old.  There  was  at  this  time  a  great  difpofition 
to  literary  innovation,  that  (liewing  itfelf  on  fubjeds  of  ferious  reafoning, 
seli^ion,  morality »  and  politics,  was  alfo  manifeit  in  woij^s^ofamufement.- 

Conception 
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Cehceptibn  ftr oat-went  adual  exif^ence  and  experience.    The  obje6t  of 
iogenurt/  appeared  to  be  to  enchain  and  petrify  by  aftonidiment  more  than 
to  allare  by  pleafure,  impel  by  profit,  or  guide  by  wifdom.     There  Was  a 
very  prevalent  difpofition  to  queftion  eflabliihed  truths,  and  to  tranfcend 
admitted  probabilities ;  and  while  ferious  pretenders  to  philofophy  propofed 
new  principles  aiKl  rales  for  governing  Ibcial  and  political  man,  literary 
difpufersor  amufement  alfo  chalked  out  a  new  fyflem  of  tales  and  exhibi- 
tions^ and  inftead  of  the  probable,  frequently  fubfiituted  the  marvellous. 
Someperfons  of  great  genius  began,  arid  others  followed  this  ftyle  of  writ- 
ing.  The  Eloife  of  RoufTeau  rendered  it  very  popular  on  the  continent. 
It  giicled  along  all  the  excentricilies  and  eafy  extravagance  of  the  French 
ingenuity,  and  was  dragged  through  all  the  fludied  wildnefs  of  German 
Jaboar.    Genius  relieved  the  marvellous  by  the  probable,  introduced  its 
^ifal  beings  in  c^ircumfiances  which,  dimini(hing  or  overpowering  the  in- 
credible, gave  full  force  to  the  appearance;  while  paints-taking  dulnefs 
never  failed  to  introduce  fuch  adjunds  and  appendages  as  broke  the  fpell, 
asd  fbewed  the  improbable  abfurdity.     Shakei'peare  could  manage  a  ghoft ; 
but  if  he  introduced  a  ghofl,  he  brought  fuch  a  being  difcovering  a.fou^  and 
unnatural  murder,  not  amufing  hirafelf  with  a  tune  on  an  organ.     This^  new 
%le  of  writing,  or  old  romance  revived,  generated  or  regenerated  in  France 
or  Switaerland,  received  its  clothing  from  the  literary  taylors  of  Germany  j 
^  and  a  ^derous  garb  it  was  containing  the  heavy  armour  and  efcutcheoni, 
and  heraldic  blazonry  of  the  feudal  times,  and  the  motley  patch-work  of 
modern  illurainifni.     It  •btained,  from  its  uncouth  enormity,  the  name  of 
the  Gigamesquc     If  dexterity  or  (kill  happened,  at  any  time*  to  betake  them- 
felves  to  this  fpecies  of  exhibition,  they  excited  a  horror  and  amazement, 
which,  for  a  time,  might  fufpend  the  faculties  of  the  reader,  but  the  grofs 
improbability  foon  diCpelled  the  peception  ;  but  it  was  referved  for  Englidi 
genius  fo  to  temper  the  marvellous  with  the  probable,  and  To  to  mingle  Both 
with  the  pleafing  and  pathetic,  as  to  hurry  on  the  reader  wherever  the 
writer  chofe.     Such  were  the  re(le6lions  of  our  hero,  when  the  '  Romance 
of  the  Foreft'  was  firfl  fent  for  his  critical  ezaminktion.    The  able  and  in* 
ventive  author  chufing  a  different  tra,(5t  from  a  Burney  and  a  Smith,  and 
Kcommodating  herielf  to  the  growing  taile  for  the  gigantefquts,  admitted  it 
with  the  modificalions  of  judgment  in  her  fcenery-  and  machinery,  but  did 
notchufe  it  as  the  ground-work  of  her  fiory.     The  actual  tale  is  natural, 
sod  during  the  age  and  planners  which  the  defcribes,  is  probable.     No 
objedl  is  a^ually  prefented  which  was  not  within  the  compafs' of  known 
fxiftence  at  the  time.    The  impredions,  though  arifing  from  imaginary  be- 
»g«,  were  natural  in  the  chara^ers  and  flate  of  mind  reprefented.     An  in- 
nocent and  inexperienced  girl,  dejedied  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  her  defli- 
^te  (ituation,  conceiving  herfelf  the  victim  of  villany  and  treachery,  where 
^  for  a  time  had  experienced  protection,  torn  from  the  man  that  fbe  loved, 
sod  apprehenfive  of  violence  from  the  roan  that  the  hated,  in  a  vail  and 
Wolate  edi/ice,  which  the  had  recently  difcovered  to  be  the  fceneof  mur- 
Qcr,  bearing  noifesat  the.flill  hour  of  midnight,  is  perfe^lly  confonant  to  n»- 
^.  in  apprehending  a  vifi Cation  from  the  apparitions  &i  the  dead.    Thfr 
*vs  which  diAttrb  the  marquis,  and  drive  him  from  the  abbey,  the  fcene  of 
tttofciotts  murder,  is  perfedly  confonant  to  the  feelings  of  enormous  guilt, 
fft  Motte,  vacillating  between  the  deprkvity  of  habitual  indulgence  ripened 
^0  proflfgaf^y^  and  the  remains  of  honourable  knd  virtuous  feelings,, by 
^porary  impuUe  dbriven  to  a  ccime>  but  by  the  rei^nants  of  humanity  held 
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from  liardened  atrocity.  Is  a  chara6ler  at  once  natural  and  iiiQru6tive,  and 
very  forcibly  pourtrays  the  proclivity  of  pleafurable  vice.i  The  paflionsi 
characlers,  and  manners  are  in  this  produdion  natural,  Uriking,  ar.d  im« 
preifive ;  (he  fable  m  its  principal  con/lituents,  fufficiently  probable  to  iiite- 
red  the  reader  in  the  fortunes  of  ihe  adors;  the  deicriptions  ot  external  na- 
ture, ]>erl^i3ps  too  exuberant ;  but  it  is  the  exuberance  of  g;enias  prompted 
by  talie  and  fenfibility,  exquiiitely  fuliceptible  of  the  beauties  ot  nature; 
(l)e  cannot  reflrain  her  fancy  from  expatiating  on  fubjedls  which  have  afford- 
ed to  herfelf  h  delightful  fenfations  and  images.  Her  marvellous  is  not 
improbable..  Such  were  the  critical  reflections  of  our  hero  on  his  examina- 
tion ot  this  novel,  together  with  the  tafte  of  the  times,  when  it  o^de  itsap* 
pearance.  He  predicted,  however,  that  attempted  imitation,  by  inferior 
genius,  would  inundate  the  public  with  montirous  fidions,  bearing  no  re- 
femb|ance  to  any  thing  that  ever  exifted  in  any  age  or  country,  and,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  he  was  not  miftaken  in  his  prophecies. 

This  is  found  and  able  criticifm.  To  trace  the  hero  of  a  novel 
through  his  '*  hair-breadth  'fcapes,"  and  varied  adventures,  h  a  ta(k 
which  a  Reviewer  cannot  be  expcftcd  to  perform.  All  he  can  do  is 
to  felefl  fome  detached  palfages  as  fpecimens  of  the  author's  feptt- 
ments  and  ftyle,  and  to  give  a  general  chara£ler  of  the  work  icfeif* 
An  excurlion  to  Brighton  affords  an  opportunity  for  defirribing  the 
amufeoients  of  that  place  of  faihioiiable  refort ;  of  reprobating  fome 
indecent  pra3ices  which  prevail  there  in  the  article  of  bathing;  and 
of  expoGng  the  indelicacy  of  modern  drefs.  A  trip  to  Bath  fupplies 
a  fimilar  occafion  for  the  difculTion  of  fimilar  topics.  And  as  rnixth 
has  been  faid  of  quacks  oui  of  the  church,  it  is  but  fair  to  exhibit  the 
portrait  of  a  quack  in  the  church,  which  attra£l8  the  attention  of  our 
hero  (Hamilton)  during  his  vifit  to  Bath. 

«  Do  you  know  that  clergyman/  faid  Hamilton,  '  that  is  walking  b^ 
tween  two  l^-dies  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  room  ?'-— '  Very  well,  he  is  one 
of  our  moil  popular  preachers,  a  very  different  praditioner  in  his  profeffion 
from  Blunderbufs,  andperfedly  ikilled  in  hitting  the  prevailing  taite.  The 
profeffional  excellencies  of  ogr  great  theatrical  performers  are  (6  extremely 
imprelfive,  that  bold  adventurers  in*  divinity,  feeing.rthe  efficacy  of  tone  and 
gefture  in  this  flage,  /lave  undertaken  ia  dramatize  the  hulpit\  and  this  is  one 
of  the  moft  fuccelsful  a6h)r8.  He  has  a  fine  voice,  ootb  as  to  tone  and  ca- 
dence, ai>d  thereby  pleafes  fuch  fafhionable  hearers  as  judge  of  fernions 
upon  tficj  principle  of  the  opera.  He  has  graceful  attitudes,  and  therefore 
is  pleafing  to  church-going  connoiffcurs  in  dancing;  he  has  fine  a6tion,  the 
lee^faw  of  hands,  with  his  right  the  touch  of  the  heart,  at  once  difplaying 
his  feeling  and  his  diamond  ring;  he  crjes  at  the  proper  place,  that  is,  where 
thegJip  ill  ihe  fentence  requires  fuch  a  (upplemcnt.  Thefe  movements  are 
extremely  delightful  to  fuch  theatrical  connoilfenrs  as  regard.  In  the  pulpjt* 
ftage-trick  more  than  the  real  exhibition  of  nature,  truth,  and  fenfc.  He  i9> 
befides,  famed  for  elocution,  and  delivers  common  place  remark  with  fuch  a 
degree  of  impreflivenefs,  as  to  pafs,  with  the  bulk  of  hearers,  for  the  pro- 
foundeft  wifdom,  and  moft  energetic  eloquence.-  He  thereby  delights  the 
"many  votaries  of  fpouting,  and  frequenters  of  debating  focieties.  Such  « 
delicacy  is  fo  very  efficacious  as,  in  a  great  degree,  to  tup^rfede  the  necet- 
fity  of  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence;  even  elegant  compofition  is  not 
.X  requifite 
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ie(}iu/itei  indeed^  how  cdn  one  compofe  without  pi£^(erials:  all  (hat  h  re. 
quiute  in  the  language,  is  the  mufical  melody  of  the  feveral  perfods,  with, 
cutany  difpolition,  or  connedlion,   or  adjudment  of  parts  fo  the  whole 
■  Tlitfieare  other  jngredients  in  his  difcourles  that  are  extremely  fuitable  to 
the  prevailing  tafte,  the  whine  of  fentiment,  and  the  vagaries  of  dercription> 
which  are  peculiarly  pleating  to-  the  novel-reading  cla«s  of  church-goers. 
You  have  the  '  tender  ties  of  afredion>  delicious  endearments,  Iweet  r^ci- 
pra-ations  of  lave,*  all  as  animated  as  in  the  tales  of  Derwent  Priory^  Sir 
Hary  Clarendon,   or  any  other  effufion  of  the  Gallimatia  prefs.     Befides 
tis  hair,  fo  fkilfully  matted  and  baked,  his' white  cambric  handkerchief,  -and 
liisopera-gla(s,  announcing  a  beau,  naturally  attrad  the  regard  of  the  belle?. 
Your  popular  preacliers  are  moreover  men  of  (Mature,  and  the  fame  figures 
that  are  in  requeft  in  the  pulpit,  are  chiefiyf  ought  to  fland  behind  a  carriage, 
knd  would  alfo  have  been  choice  acquilitions  to  Serjeant  Kite  ;  and  be  that 
is  bora  to  be  fix  feet  high,  is  born  to  be  a  great  man.     With  fo  many  quali- 
fications, you  may  depend  on  it,  Mr.  Gillyflower,  the  clerical  harlequin 
beibre  us,  would  outftrip  in  favour  a  Horfeley,  a  Watlon,  a  Blair.' — '  1  can 
Wdly   think- that/  faid  our  hero.* — 'Cannot  you,'    replied  Mancheftef: 
•  '.pray  whether  is  Belvidera  and  Lady  Randolph,  or  Mother  Sbipton  and 
General  JackOD>  moft  highly  prized  V^ 

That  fuch  Oillyficwtn  are  occafionally  to  be  feen  in  our  churches 
it  would  be  folly  to  deny,  though  it  be  wifdom  to  latneilt.  But,  at 
the  fame  time^  it  is  but  juflice  to  add^  that  the  wonder  is^  that,  in  si 
body  fo  numerous,  fo  few  are  to  be  fc^n,  and  not  that  fo  many  are  to 
be  found.  It  is  not,  indeed,  every  mind  that  can  draw  the  line  be- 
tween languid  infipidity  and  Coxcomlbical  affectation  ;  between  vapid 
toldnefs  and  boifterbus  vehemence.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  isnot  fufficiently  an  cbjefl  of  ftudy  with  bUr  cle- 
rical ftudents  ;  the  fault  lies  with  our  Univerfities  5  and  we  cannot  biit 
think  that  our  profeffors  of  divinity  would  employ  their  time  much 
better,  and  in  a  manner  more  confiftent  with  their  charafler  and 
deftination^  in  devifmg  and  applying  a  remedy  to  this  growing  evil, 
Which  is  highly  mifchievous  in  its  effcfts,  than  in  fuperintending 
ptintiog-preHes  or  bible- wareboufes.  That  a  man,  who  has  pafled 
the  firft  forty  or  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  a  cloifter,  and  *^who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  world  but  what  he  has  acquirt'd  from  books,  fhould 
be  rude  in  his  manners^  cold  In  his  conceptions,  and  frigid  in  his  de- 
'•very,  is  no  more  a  fubjedt  of  furpn^e  than  that  the  unfortunate 
fiUns  of  France,  whom  the  revolutionary  banditti  turned  loofe  upon 
the  world)  (hould  be  ftrangets  to  the  language  and  hab'ts  of  fafliimt- 
feblelife.  But  the  de fed  of  Which  we  complain  is  in  the  educati'-n 
Jtfelf.  No  pains  are  taken  to  render  our  clerical  Audents  acquainted 
either  with  the  principles  or  the  prafliceof  pulpit  eloquence,  and 
that  fuch  knowledge  is  not  of  confeqiience,  no  one,  we  fufpedt,  wi^l 
be  rafli  enough  to  contend. 

Returning  to  £r<#rtfry  Quacks,  our  author  gives  a  |uft  ifefciiption 
of  one  of  tkofe  beings  who  are  employed^  by  the  proprietors  of  our 
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diurnal  prints,  to  iiriA  the  tafie,  and  to  infornt  the  judgment^  of  the 

public. 

*'  The  generoiity  of  the  Englifh,  not  with  landing  the  dillinguifliing  good 
fenfe  of  the  nation,  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  impoHure.  Hence 
arifes  a  temptation  to  quacks  of  every  kind,  and  numbers  of  that  'fpecies 
arife  that  know  no  more  of  what  they  profefs,  than  Drs.  Solomon  and  Bro- 
dum  know  of  medicine  ;Jhe  coaI*heaving  teacher  of  methodiim  knows  of 
morality  and  religion  ;  or  the  milfionary  jugglers^  who  peRer  Scotland,  and 
endeavoui:  to  fow  difcord^  do  of  the  golpel  of  peace;  or  the  hymn  rnanu^* 
turers  for  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  know  of  fenfe  and  poetry ;  or  Dr. 
Dicky  Scribble  of  the  many  and  every  fubjefl  which  he  undertakes  to  han- 
dle. In  literature,  quackery  is  not  Itis  common  than  in  vending  either  pills 
or  methodic ical  exhortations.  A  (hopkeeper  or  mechanic  finds  his  craft  not 
anfwer  his  purpofe,  he  takes  to  the  hterary  line,  begins  with  collecting  the 
lower  branches  of  intelligence  f^r  newspapers,  enquires  whpfe  horfe  ran 
away  in  Hyde  Park,  what  chaife  was  damaged  by  a  fiage-coach  on  the  road 
between  Kentifh-town  and  Mother  Redcap's,  what  drunken  bricklayer 
fought  with  a  drunken  blackfmith  near  the  Jew's  Harp.  Thefe  articles  re- 
viewed and  refpelt  by  the  editor,  coftitute  thefirft  flep  of  the  literary  novi- 
tiate. Next  he  fcrapes  acquaintance  with  footmen ;  when  grand  dinners, 
.  routes,  balls,  or  a^Femblies  are  beflowed,  he  attends  in  the  halls,  takes  a 
lift  of  the  company,  and  in  his  report  informs  the  public,  among  many  di- 
flinguidied  perlbnages  of  both  fexes,  we  particularly  noticed  the  following, 
,&c.  &c.  Going  from  place  to  place,  our  sMar  may,  in  the  courfe  of  an 
-  evening,  acquire  a  great  variety  of  fuch  learning.  This  is  a  more  advanced 
poft,  but  there  are  higher  in  flore;  he  is  next  promoted  to  be  nomenclaior 
of  the  perfons  who  relbrt  to  court.  He  makes  acquaintance  with  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guards,  they,  on  proper  application,  repeat  to  him  the  names; 
on  the  flairs  he  enlarges  his  acquaintance  with  footmen,  and  is  able  to  pick 
up  anecdotes  of  families;  he  learns  who  and  who  are  together,  and  becomes 
fuch  an  adept  in  compofition  as  to  drefs  out  a  bit  of  fcandal*  He  is  able  to 
fetch  and  carry  for  Blackball,  and,  befides  his  periodical  labours,  can  venture 
a  little  in  the  anecdote  way.  Having  become  well  acquainted  with  fafhion- 
able  faces,  he  is  next  fent  to  the  theatres,  and  by  reading  the  newfpaper 
criticifras  becomes  fomething  of  a  critic  himfelf.  To  extend  his  views  of 
dramatic  literature,  he  betakes  himfelf  to  the  Garrick's  Head,  and  becomes 
a  humble  liftener  of  the  players,  afterwards  retails  their  jokes  as  his  own^ 
there  he  forms  his  eflimate  of  dramatic  poetry,  f^udi^s  the  dramatic  cenfor, 
and  becomes  a  theatrical  critic.  Perhaps  now  he  may  rife  to  be  a  parlia- 
mentary reporter,  and  if  he  doi  of  courfe  he  becomes  a  political  philofopher 
and  a  ftateiman;  and  in  thofe  days  when  debating  focieties  were  in.  vogue, 
he  was  alfo  an  orator,  or  we  iHll  may  be,  if  ad'milfible,  to  public  meetings, 
efpecially  thofe  in  which  dinner  and  wine  precede  deliberation  and  elo- 
quence. Now  he  undertakes  political  eflays,  or  even  pampWets ;  behold 
our  journeyman,  without  any  learning,  human  or  drvine,  fet  up  jfor  an  au- 
thor, and  many  are  fuch  members  of  the  republic  of  letters/* 

Rifing  on  <he  fcale  of  authors,  Dr.  B.  dcfcribes  thofe  of  higher 
pretenfions,  and  of  higher  attainments ;  and  introduces  his  herd  to 
writers  who  flouriflifd,  or  rather  who  wrote,  at  the  comnaencement 
of  the  French  Revolution,    This  part  of  the  work  is  valuable,  as  it 

is 
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is-ftored  with  judicious  obfervalions,  ufeful  reflections,  and  acute 
criticifm.     In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  we  (hall  extrad  tWo  or  three 

f  adages.     After  noticing  the  predifpoAng  caufes  which  enfured  to 
aine's  Rights  of  M^n  an  extenfive  circulation,  he  thus  proceeds  :^— 

"  Many  were  dabblers  in  wjiat  they  fuppofed  metaphyiics,  for  whom 
Paine  provided  his  diftin6lions  and  definitions,"  io-  fuch  a  way  as  to  give 
them  a  notion,  that  when  they  were  repeating  his  words,  they  were  pour- 
ing forth  philofophy.     He  beftowed  on  them,  with  a  liberal  hand,  his  /Vw- 
Jbrescri/itible  rights,  organization,  general  toill,  attaint  ujion /principles ,  and  niany 
other  phrafes,  frbm  which  his  votaries  thought  themlelres  as  much  indruct- 
ed,  as  the  under  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  luppofed  himfelf  from  the  learned 
diftindions  of  the  upper.     To  a  man  who  (hould  eflimate  the  probable  re« 
ceplion  of  opinions,  folely  by  their  truths,  it  would  appear  extremely  won- 
derful how  fo  nonfenfical  jargon  came  ever  to  have  any  currency.     Recol- 
lection of  hiftory,  however,  and  attention  to  mankind,  prevents  forprife, 
that  even  Paine's  declamations  were  applauded.    Hiftory,  indeed,  and  even 
the  hiftory  of  our  own  country,  fhews  us,  that  Tom  Paine,  extravagant  as 
he  is,  is  hn  from  being  new.     Our  hero  remarked,  that  there  was  a  won- 
derful refemblance  between  Tom  Paine  and  John  Cade ;  Jack  maintained* 
the  fame  do6lrine  of  equality  and  rank,  and  as  he  couM  not  raife  himfelf  to 
the  level  of  men  of  merit  and  abilities,  his  next  beft  expedient  was  to  pulL 
them  down  to  his  level.     Shakefpeare>  who  fo  .thoroughly  knew  the  human 
mind  in  all  its  vagaries,  defcribes  John  Cade,  John  Holland,  George  6e«. 
vis,  &c  as  fpeaking  not  only  the  fentiments,  but  almo/1  the  very  language 
which  Paine  has  iince  ufed.     Says  Paine,  ''All  men  are  equal ;  all  artificial 
dffiindiions,  fuch  as  rank,  title,  and  corporate  bodies,  are  contrary  to  natu- 
ral equality,  and  the  rights  of  man  !'*'  Hear  we  John  Holland  and  George 
Bevis.     • 

*'  Holland.  Well,  I  fay,  'twas  never  a  merry  world  in  England  iince 
gentlemen  came  up. 

"  Bepis,    O  miferable  age !  Virtue  is  not  regarded  in  handicraftfmen. 

"  Holland.     The  nobility  think  fcorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 

"  Bevis.     Nzy  more,  the  King's  council  are  no  good  workmen. 

'*  Holland,  '  True,  and  yet  it  is  faid — labour  in  thy  vocation :  which  is 
as  much  as  to  fay,  let  the  magifirates.be  labou^ng  men,  and  therefore  shall 
WE  be  magistrates,^* 

•"  We  may  obferve  a  vaft  fimiliarity  of  policy  between  John  Cade  himfelf 
apd  Tom  Paine.  Says  Paine,  '  Dovyn  with  your  lords  and  commons,  and 
kings  and  bi(lK)ps,  deftroy  them  all:  pull  down  your  univerfities,  and  ca- 
tliedrals,  and  corporations ;  down,  down  with  them  all !'  Ckde  had  long 
before  anticipated  the  fame  exhortations.  '  Go,  (fays  he,)  and  fet  Lon- 
don-bridge on  fire;  and,  if  you  can,  burn  down  the  tower  too. — Go,  fome, 
and  pull  down  the  Savoy;  others  to  the  Inns  of  Court;  dowrti  with  them 
all. — Burn  all  the  records  of  the  realms ;  my  mouth  shall  be  ike  Parliament  of 
England,  and  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in  cornmon^ 

"  The  arguments  of  Tom  Paine  were  totally  inapplicable,  not  only  to 
this,  but  to  any  exifting  fociety.  The  propoied. experiment  could  not  be 
tried  but  among  favages  ;  and  among  them  equality  could  not  long  be  pre- 
ferved.  The  ftrong,  the  courageous,  adive,  and  eriterprifing,  would  ha\fe 
the  means  of  fubfidence,  accommodation,  and  fecurity,  in  a  greater  degree, 
than  the  feeble^  the  timid>  the  inert,  and  indolent.    This  abfurdity  eafily 
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efcaped  detection  by  th.e  clafs  of  readers  among  whom  die  wor)c  w;^S  moil 
iludioully  circulated.  When  John  Cade  propofed  that  the  condyit  fliould 
run  with  claret  for  the  firft  year  after  his  fubverfion  of  the  exiiting  govern- 
ment, John  Holland  and  (jeorge  Bevi$  were  not  Aruidk  with  the  impofli- 
bility  of  the  propofal  being  put  in  executionj  but  delighted  with  the  idea 
that  they  might  now  drink  wine,  and  be  as  great  as  lords.  '  Be  bravet 
then,'  fays  Cade,  '  for  vour  Captain  is  brave,  and  tows  r£formatxon. 
There  fhall  be,  in  Englaiid,  fcven  halfpenny  loaves  fold  for  a  penny ;  .the 
three-hoop'd  pot  (hall  nave  two  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink 
fmall-beer !  All  tlie  realm  fhall  be  in  common,  and  in  Cheapfide  fliall  my 
palfrey  go  to  grafs.  And  vyhen  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  be — {JIL  Gpd 
fave  your  majedy  !) — there  fliall  be  no  money ;  all  fhall  eat  and  drink  ojj 
my  icore;  and  I  will  apparel  them  alj.  in  one  livery,  that  they  may 
a?ree  like  brothers,  and  worfhipme  their  lord/  Cade's  admirers  were,  nQ 
flouibt,  delighted  at  the  thought  of  having  meat,  drink,  and  raiment^  at  free 
coft,  and  in  their  joy  forgot  to  enquire  how  Cade  was  to  have  means  of  (o 
cxtenfive  beneficence.  As  Paine,  as  well  as  Cade,  vowed  reformation,  every 
onp's  fancy  framed  reforms  in  what  particularly  concerned  himfelf :  the  jour- 
neyman flioemaker  found  that  hitherto  his  wages  were  in  proportion  to  his 
work;  through  Tom  Paine  he  expedled  great  wages  with  very  fmall  work. 
The  amateurs  of  gin  and  whifky  expedled,  that  through  Tom  Paiue  (he  re- 
venue would  be  abolifhcd,  and  they  would  have  their  favourite  beverage  at 
lefs  coft.  The  divifion  of  property,  too,  many  of  them  expelled  would  not 
only  lefTen  their  work,  and  increafe  their  favourite  enjoyments,  but  enable 
them  to  ^ive  and  revel  without  working  at  all.  In  (hort,  weaknefs,  and  ig- 
norance of  un^erftanding,  vanity,  pride,  love  of  idlenefs,  and  luxury,  and 
the  hope  of  plunder,  concurred  with  the  adtive  and  inceffant  endeavours  of 
democratic  underlings,  in  rendering  fo  extravagant,  impudent,  abfurd,  and 
mifchievous,  a  publication  palatable  among  numbers  of  the  lower  ranks. 
Difcon^nt,  malignant  hatred  of  agov^rnraent  in  which  they  themfelves 
Were  not  promoted  according  to  their  fancied  merits,  made  others  encourage 
the  writings  and  principles  of  Paine^  however  much  they  might  have  de- 
fpifed  his  illiterature  and  fophiftry." 

It  may  not  be  inappofite  to  remark  here,  that,  during  the  late  Elec- 
tion for  Middlcfex,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  rcprefented  by  his  friends, 
and,  we  believe,  by  himftif,  as  an  enemy  to  alltaxati9n\  of  courfcit 
mull  be  meant  that  if  his  plans  fuccceded,  **  The  revenue  woaid  be 
abolifhed  ;*'  the  Baronet,  therefore,  muft  not  be  furprized  at  finding 
himfelf  placed  in  the  fame  circle  with  Thomas  Paine,  and  John  Cade. 
Xhefc  refledlions  are  followed  by  fomc  judicious  remarks  on  other 
publications  of  the  day,  of  fimilar  tendency  j  among  thcfc  is  the  Ana* 
lytical  Review^  which  ifTued  from  the  fame  contaminated  prcfs  as  the 
«  Rights  of  Man,  and  to  the  annihilation  of  which  we  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  contribviting  moft  materially.  Of  the  Godwinian  Philofophf 
our  author  prefents  us  with  a  brief  but  mafterly  analyfis,  which  we 
fhould  be  happy,  did  our  limits  allow  us,  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
But,  this  being  impraSicable,  we  can  ohly  extradl  the  concluding  re- 
fledtions,  earneflly  recommend int^  the  whole  palTage,  which  occupies 
no  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  latt  volunie,  to  the  attentive  perufalof 

every  defcription  of  readers  ;— 
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"Such  doflrlnes  and  lefToris  made  a  very  deep  impreffion  on  the  inferior 
votaries  of  literature.    The  ingenuity  ot  the  author  rendered  abfurdity  plau- 
iWe  in  his  theories,  and  poilbn  palatable  in  his  inculcaliAns.     The  perfec- 
tibility of  man  to  be  confuramated  by  a  political  juftice,  which  fhould  over- 
tlirow  religion,  government,  property,  marriage,  good  faith,  palriotifm,  and 
allthe  relative  duties  of  focieiy,  was  rung  in  an  infinite  number  of  changes, 
Tlie  fpirit  of  St.  Leon  was  dinufed  through  book's,  and  pamphlets,  and  pe- 
riodical publications.     It  met  us  at  the  theatre,  or  popt  on  us  in  the  form 
of  novels.     Catching  as  it  went  the  follies  of  its  various  bearers,'  it  babbled 
in  fponting  clubs,  howled  from  the  tribune,  or  by  its  importunate  prattle 
di/^arbed  the  tranquillity  of  private  companies.     So  pernicious  it  is  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  reafon,  truth,  virtue,  order,  and  religion,  when  men  of  genius 
and  li^arning  employ  thfeir  peris  in  fpreading  nonfienfe,  abfurdity,  and  falfe- 
hood;  vice,  diforder,  and  irreligion.     If  a  writer  of  this  fort  were  to  take 
a  cool  and  difpaflionate  view  of  the  talents  he  has*  received,  and  the  a6ts 
which  he  has  done,  the  amount  might'prbbably  be,  nature  has  bellowed  on 
him  a  mind  competent' to  the  acquilltion  of  valuable  and  deep  knowledge. 
Inftru^lion  and  affiduity  operating  on  thefe  gifts  of  nature,  have  enabled 
him  to  communicate  his  conceptions,  thoughts^  and  difcoveries,  agreeably, 
forcibly, and  ixnpreflively.     What  has  he  done?  He  exhorted  men  and  wo- 
men to  avoid  the  firft  link  of  a  rational  comnjunity,  marriage,  and  to  rtiingle 
with  proraifcuous  intercourfe,  according  to  temporary  impulfe,  and  after 
the  fashion  of  beads.     Refpe6ling  their  offspring,  the  next  gem  of  civil  fo- 
cFety,  he  exHoried  them  t6  defcend  below  beafts,  which  have  a  care  for  their 
young.     He  inftigated  parents  to  difregard  their  children,  and  children  their 
parents;  he  carried  his  profcriptiorf  of  natural  affedtion  through  the  relation 
of  brother  and  (ifler.     Left  this  attempt  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  fa- 
mil)^,  and  fo  to  ar'reft  fociety  initsfirft  ftage,  (liould  prove,  unfuccefsful,  he 
attacked  it  ill  more  advanced  progrefs,  and  endeavoured  to  deilroy  faith  be-^ . 
tween  man  and  man,  to  profcribe  adherence  topromifes,  to  annihilate  pro* 
party,  one  of  the  great  cements  of  fociety,  and  to  banifh  religion,  the  grand 
fecurity  of  Kuman  bappinefs.     His  pra^ical  leflbns  teach,  that  the  reftraints 
on  unmarried  women  are  not  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  fociety ;  that  chaf* 
tity  is  not  a  virfue,  and  concubinage  a  vice  ;  that  women  are  not  likely  to 
he  better  members  of  foci^tv,  d'omeftic,  civil,  apd  political,  for  being  conti-^^ 
nentthan  proftitutes.     Hfe  fet  up  an  immoral  and  impious  model  for  thei 
fex.and  if  all  women  were  to  follow  the  example  of  his  heroine,  univerfal 
profligacy  and  irrefigibn  would  enfue.     As  far,  therefore,  as  the  literary 
authority  and  power  of" thefe  writings  reach,  they  tend  to  increafe  debauch- 
cry  and  impiety.     He  has  written  a  metaphyfical  vrbrk,  of  which'  the  theb-^' 
retical  propofitions  are  chimerical,  aofurd,  and  totally  irreconciicable  to  hu-* 
roan  nature,  as  known  to  us  by 'experience  s^nd  indudion,  the  only  guides  to 
juft  intelledtual  and  moral  fpeculation  ;  and  the  pra6lical  doctrines,  inculca- 
ted by  precept  and  example,  lead  to  the  moft  unwife  and  immoral  condu6l, 
and  to  con fequences  that  will  unhinge  all  domeftic,  focial,  civil,  political, 
and  religious  fociety.     Such  will  a  fair  and  impartial  review  of  his  literary 
efforts  prefeHt  to  St.  Leon  the  nfe  and  improvement  of  his  talents  and  ac* 
quircments.    That  he  intended  fuch  confequences,  I  by  no  means  afTert.    I 
think  it  probable  h45  did  not.     I  (liould  father  impute  his  work  to  an  under-* 
ftanding  fo  perverted  by  a  favourite  hypothefis,.  as  to  be  unable,*  however 
acute  and  ingenious  on  other  fubje6ts,  to  diftinguifli  truth  whe^evef  that 
''/potlieifis  was  co^icerned.    We  have  no  rcafou  to  fuppofe'  thai  St,  Leon, 
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vrho  IS  in  private  l)fe  faid  not  to  be  unamiable,  would  bet  guilty  pf  fuch  gra? 
tuitotts  wickednefs/  as  to  be  intentionally  .a  Arenuous  promoter  of  the  mofl 
deflruclive  f)rofligacy.  But  Whatever  his  intentions  may  have  ^e^n,  the 
tendency  is  the, lame. 

"Equally  abfurd  is  the  phyfical  as  the  moral  and  polilfcal  philofophy  of ' 
the  fingular  St.  Leon.  What  opinion  can  we  entertain  of  a  man  who  leri- 
pufly  thinks*that,  at  fome  future  period,  the  neceflity  of  deep  to  an  animal 
iiiay  ceaie,  who  has  even  allerted  that  death  may  be  poflponed  at  pleafure ;; 
who  maintains  that  inanimate  nature  may  move  without  any  animate  caufe^ 
and  even  move  to  certain  definite  and  beneficial  purpofes ;  that  a  plough 
may  till  the  ground  without  any  direction  from  men,  and  aid  from  horles, 
er  any  other  animals;  who,  by  confounding  the  qualities  and  operations  of 
inatter  and  mind,  would  afford  pretexts  for  an  inference,  that  the  univerfe 
may  exiR  and  be  direfted  in  its  prefent  fydem  and  order  without  the  guid- 
ance of  an  intelligent  caufe  ;  who  has  employed  his  ingenuity  in  endeavour- 
ing to  eftabliQi  atheifm.  Whatever  may  be  St.  Leon's  private  habits  of  life, 
iiowever  temperate  in  pleafurable  indulgence,  or  fair  and  equitable  in  his 
tranfadions  of  bufinefs,  his  doctrines  tend  to  difleminate  profligacy  and  ini- 
quity ;  and  as  his  works  are  read  in  a  much  wider  circle  than  his  conduct  is 
feen  or  known,  the  mifchief  of  his  precepts  and  exhortations  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  benefit  of  his  examj^e  and  pradlice.  The  author  of  the 
"  Political  Juflice/'  aqd  the  biographical  vindication  of  concubinage,  from 
his  agreeable  and  perfuafive  manner,  has  fpread  a  great  quantity  of  poifonj, 
again fl  which  feeble  is  the  antidote  to  be  found  in  the  private  life  and  con- 
yerfation  of  St.  Leon, 

*'  That  fingular  theorift  no  doubt  pofTelTes  genius ;  fubtle  indeed  rather 
than  folidand  vigorous,  fanciful  and  refining  without  being  profound.  Such 
a  man  generally  fleers  out  of  the  walkx)f  common  fenfe  and^views,  both  the 
natural  and  moral  world,  through  fom«  other  medium  than  plain  obf<^nratioii 
and  experience. 

"  The  eccentric  movemc;nts  of  St.  Leon,  have  done  all  the  evil  that  Kis 
powers  and  fphere  woultl  admit.  It  is  true,  he  has  not  done  nearly  fo  much 
evil  as  Rouffeau,  becaufe  though  refembling  the  father  of  falfe  morals  and 
politics,  in  deviation  from  common  fenfe,  imprefjve  as  St.  Leon  is,  he  is 
lar,  very  far  beneath  the  author  of  Eloifa,  in  force  and  fertility  of  invention ; 
in  extent  of  views,  and  in  the  fafcination  of  eloquence.  Tne  whole  of  his 
Sceptical  compofitions,  (that  is  the  chief  part  of  his  writings)  have  not  done 
Nearly  fo  much  evil  as  the  few  effays  of^Hume,  for  promoting  pyrrhonifm 
and  infidelity;  becaufe  acute  and  fubtle  as  St.  Leon  is,  he  is  much  farther 
beneath  Hume  in  depth  of  philofophy  and  powers  of  reafoning,'  than  be- 
neath RouflTeau  in  creative  fancy  and  perfuafive  eloquence ;  and  twenty 
pages  of  Hume  could  effeft  more  towards  any  purpole  he  chofe,  than  a 
thoufand  pages  of  St.  Leon;  and  St.  Leon'schief  workisa  mere  expatiation 
on  a  principle  of  Hume,  carried  to  greater  extravagance  than  Hume  Himfelf 
ever  attempted ;  but  as  St.  Leon  has  irnitated  Hume,  in  attempting  to  faj> 
the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion,  let  him  remember  that  fuch  writ- 
ings conftitute  but  a  imall  part  of  Hume's  literary  labours ;  and  that  he  has 
left  one'  \york  of  unufual  magnitude  replete  with  found  wifdom,  and  (with 
t:ertain  exceptions)  one  of  the  moft  beneficial  to  mankind,  that  graced  the 
eighteenth  century.  Meaning  no  fneering  infult  to  St.  Leon,  I  (hall  not  af- 
fed  to  compare  him  to  Hume,  but  immealurably  below  that  philofopher,  as 
this  iijgenious  fcioliU:  may  be,  ke  is  certainly  a  writer  of  very  considerable 
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efficiency.    As  he  has  hitherto  employed  his  talents  for  the  detriment  of 
mankina,  Jet  him  for  once  try  to  exert  them  for  the  benefit  o\  mankind.     A 
very  interefling  tale  he  has  told  to  difparage  fair  fame,  and  high  con ii dera- 
tion in  the  community  ;  to  vindicate  thieves  and  robbers  ;  and  to  iixulcate 
that  the  inmates  ofjails  for  crimes,  are  more  virtuous  than  the  moft  eminent 
cbaradlers  in  civil  and  political  lociet y ;  and  that  penal  laws  are  an  intole- 
rable grievance  to  freemen:  in  (liort,  to  confound  all  di/lindions  between 
reputation  and  infamy,  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  and  guilt.     Let  him  en* 
deavoarto  write  a  tale  of  equal  iritereil,  to  exhibit  the  nccelFary  connection 
betnreen  crimes  and  puniibment,  to  promote  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  and  to 
advance  virtue  and  religion.     The  attempt  might  be  at  firfl  aukward,  but 
perfeyerance  and  pradice  would  loon  render  it  eafier;    and   St,   Leon'ft 
.powers  are  fully  adequate  to  the  talk  of imprefiing  fenfe  and  utility,  as  well 
as  abfurdity  and  mifchief." 

From  the  fpecimens  which  we  have  exhibited,  our  readers  will  no 
doubt  have  perceived,  that  "  Modern  Literature"  is  not  to  be  claffed 
among  the  ordinary  novels  of  the  day.  It  is  indeed  a  work  calculated 
>,)tonly  toaxnufe  but  t©  inftru6^.  The  ftory  is  interefting,  the  inci- 
dents are  natural,  and  the  charaders  well-fupported.  What  the  re- 
fledioBs  and  obfecvations  are  with  which  it  abounds^  it  is  needlefs  to 
ftate,  after  the  copious  extra£ts  which  we  have  made.  It  certainly 
will  not  detract  from  the  reputation  which  the  author  has  acquired  and 
dcferved  ;  and,  if  he  would  learn  to  unbend  fomewhat  more  than  he 
does,  his  novels  would  become  as  attractive  as  they  are  inftruftive. 

One  word,  at  parting;  we  were  furprifed  at  findine:  Dr.  B.  adopt- 
ing the  vile  cuftom  of  the  ouacks  whom  he  fo  properly  ridicules,  in 
the  ufe  of  the  French  fubftantive  promenade^  which  means  neither 
toore  nor  lefs  than  a  walli  \  and  the  new-coined  verb,  to  promenade^ 
which  is  neither  French  nor  Englifh.  In  the  name  of  common  fenfe, 
let  not  men  of  real  learning  and  talents  thus  contribute  to  deprave  our 
tafte  and  to  corrupt  our  language/ 

Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through  South  Wales ^  in  the  Tear  1803, 
and  at  other  Times  ;  containing  Views  of  the  Hijioryy  Antiquities^  and 
Cufloms  of  that  Part  ^  th^  Principality  ;  and  inter Iper fed  with  Qh* 
fervations  on  its  Scenery^  Agriculture^  Botany,  Mineralogy^  Trade 
and  ManufaSiures.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  B.  A.  &c.  8v.  Pp. 
4S0*  8s.     Baldwins.  1804. 

THE  firft  produdion  of  this  very  able  and  intelligent  Tourift,  con- 
taining an  interefting  defcription  of  North  Wales,  was  reviewed 
in  one  of  our  former  volumes  * ;  and  we  were  happy  to  find  that  Mr, 
Evans  had  been  perfuaded  to  complete  his  account  of  the  Principality, 
by  undertaking  the  Tour  of  South  Wales.  The  volume  before  us  is 
fuperior  in  merit  to  its  predeceffor ;  becaufe,  unmixed  with  thofe  ab- 
jedionable  remarks  which  we  there  iound  it  our  duty  to  reprove ;  it 
may,  indeed,  be  qonfidered  as  more  peculiarly  interefting  to  the  An- 
tiquarian and  the  Botanift,  but  it   is  written  in  a  ftyle  fo  corre^^  and 


^imm^ 
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*  See  Anti-Jacobm  Keview,  Vcl.  VII.  p.  402. 
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agreeable,  and  contains  fo  many  pertinent  and  fenfible  i^bfi^rvationf/ 
on  the  manners  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  True  Britons^  that  it  cannot 
fall  to  be  perufed  with  pleafure  and  profit  by  the  general  reader.  The 
author  takes  occafi.>n,  in  fome  parts  of  his  book,  to  correfl  the  er- 
rors of  preceding  writers  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wiftied  that  aU  trufy 
fcientific  travellers  would  follow  the  fame  practice,  that  the  public 
might  not  be  mifled,  as  it  very  frequently  is,  by  the  accounts  of 
Tourifts  who  never  quit  their  homes,  and  who  fupply  the  want  of 
kiiowledge,  by  the  fertility  of  their  imagination.  Thus  in  the  follow-^ 
ihg  paiTage,  he  corrisdls  the  blunder  of  Camden,  in  confounding  5m<* 
g0nnith  CaftU^  on  the  banks  of  the  Taaffe,  with  the  Cattle  of  Caer* 
ph-yii  J  and  expofes  another  miitake  of  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  : — 

'*  The  error  committed  by  Camden,  and  other  great  antiquarians,  of  con- 
founding this  with  that  of  Caprphyli,  arofe  from  this  circumltance,  that  after 
the  dilapidation  of  this,  the  other  took  the  name  of  Sengennith  ;  becaufe 
/landing  in  the  Can tref  bearing  this  name.  Hence  the  authority  of  the  ever 
faithful,  though  obfcure  hiflorian,  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  has  been  often 
•    queftioncd,  and  a  llur  caft  upon  his  invaluable  pages  of  Britiih  hiliory. 

"  Had  the  Honourable  Dai.  cs  Bairington  attended  to  the  information  he 
gives,  and  been  better  acquainted  with  the  country  on  which  he  treats,  he 
would  never  have  affertedi  that  if  any  cafiles  were  built  by  the  Welfi)  be- 
fore the  reigu  of  Edward  1.  they  could  have  been  little  more  than  tortifica» 
tions  of  sods.  He  mentions  the  caftles  built  at  an  earlier  period  by  the 
Normans  aTnd  Flemings,  and  was  it  not  probable,  that .  the  Wellh,  it  they 
poHeiTed  none  before,  would  endeavour  to  raiie  fortifications  to  oppofe  the 
inroads  of  thefe  marauding  foreigners?  Had  he  been  acquainted  with  the 
dliferent  ftyles  of  architecture,  and  written  from  actual  obfcrvation,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  Wellh  not  only  had  lortificalion*  of  Wj,  but  cos- 
tUs,  admirably  fituated,  ingenioufly  built,  and  as  ably  defended.  This  was 
o»f  feated  on  a  lofty  hill  above  the  river,  near  the  road  leading  from  Caerdiff 
to  Brecknock.  On  the  north  and  weft  \i  is  defended  by  the  fteep  efcarp* 
ment  of  the  elevated  fpot  on  which  it  /lands,  and  the  deep  ravine  through 
which;  flows  the  Lefl'er  Traaffe ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  eail  (ides  by  a  deep 
excavation  cut  in  the  native  rocks ;  a  mode  of  defence  peculiar  to  Roman- 
and  Britift)  forUfications.  The  building  appears  irregular,  approaching  to 
a  pentagonal  fliape.  Some  walls,  interfecting.  each  other  at  right  angles, 
form  the  advanced  works  without  the  trench.  The  whole  covered  about  an 
acre  ofgix)und-  Beneath  the  ruin'ir,  almoft  buried,  is  a  large  circular  Gothic 
room,  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  a^lorned  with  twelve  flat  arches,  in 
wivich  were  placed  the  doors  and  windows;  the  roof  is  fupported  by  an.  una- 
birlical  pillar,  fimilar  to  the  Chapter-houfe  atMorgam.  From  this  circuiife 
fiance  it  has  been  fuppofed  of  Norman  origin.  But  tbe  quef^on  appear? 
yet  undecided,  what  9iy\Q  was  peciiliar  io  the  Normans ;  and  whether  what 
is  ufually  fo  called,  was  not  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the  Con? 
queror.  (Vide  Effays  on  Archile6iure.)  However,  at  the  period  this  cafr 
tlfe  was  repaired,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  built  before,  there  was  an  i"- 
'tercourfe  between  the  Nornlans  and  Weifh,  therefore,  would  probably 
adopt,  fome  of  their  improvements,  if  not  employ  their  artizans,in  fuch  alt©- 
irations  and  repairs/' 

We  h^ve  afierward&an  intcrefiipg  account  pf  Ga^rphyli  Caftlc,  the 

vim 
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raiiis  of  which.  Mi.  Evans  affures  us,  *'  ipoie  reremble  the  n mains 
of  a  city,  cion  a  fingle  edifice.*'  His  view  of  this  magnificent  fttuc- 
fure,  from  its  eredion  to  its  prefent  ftitc  of  dilapidaiiony  draws  from 
him  tbefe  judicious  re!iedions  : 

"  Suck  are  the  changes  of  this  traofitor^  fhtte.     This  cafHe  that  has  wit- 

Defi*ed  it«  lords  Siving  in  r^al  t'piendoar,cxercifingthe  moii  defpotic  power, 

paid  the  mote  a!^ect  .abrnitnon,  and  balking  in  the  fun-fhine  of  fbrtiine;  has 

9§iiQ  feen  them  foddenljr  catt  down  firoin  their  envied  elevation^  and  espe- 

fieocifl^  the  fad  rererie  of  their  former  greatnefs ;  their  condud  loaded  with 

reproach,  and  tbor  perfons  with  execration,  retiring  ander  the  fliength  of 

its  MraOs  ibr  refage  fiom  (be  periecution  of  thofe  very  perfons  w^ho  recentlj 

irere  defirous  of  their  fi-iendliip,  and  laviQi  in  their  adulation.     It  has  (ean 

/      amonarcfa,  the  ion  and  heir  uf  him  whole  ambition  it  was  to  fubjugate 

Walet,  and  by  whofe  prowefs  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England-^ 

monarcfa  who  afbended  the  throne  crowned  with  the  Uurels  and  the  vicio- 

I       riesof  his  father,  now  flying  to  the  very  people  (o  outiageoufly  injured  tor 

protedion !  pedecuted  by  bis  enemies,  and  betrayed  by  his  friends.     And 

this  proud  and  long  important  fbrtrefs,  after  thus  tor  ages  being  the  theatre 

ofno  common  icenes,  now  itfelf  funk  into  infigiiificance,  and  witneQing  its 

own  decay.     A  few  goati  brow  ling  on  the  buihes  that  v^etate  in  thecrti* 

vices  of  its  walls,  (erved  to  point  out  its  defertion-*- 

'  Thus  do  tbefe  ivied-mantled  ruiDs> 

Like  hoary-headed  age,  nod  o'er  their  own  decay/ 

"  My  friendy  the  hi<iories  of  caitles,  towns,  and  nations ;  the  hi(l«ry  of 
nan,  are  nothing  but  the  records  of  hpman  calamities,  the  regiilers  of  hu« 
fflan  woes.  Thefe,  however,  we  (hall  find,  are  generally  provoked  by  vices, 
and  tend  to  the  growth  of  virtue.  Trials  are  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
nund,  previoafly  weakened  by  inaflivity  and  eafe ;  and  by  a  forcible  appeal 
to  (be  heart,  theyallert  the  power,  while  they  (an  the  flame  of  religion,  fail 
extinguifhing  in  the  fenfuality  of  profperity  and  peace.  The  convulhons  of 
nature  and  the  enormities  of  man,  the  war  of  elements  and  the  fubverfion  of 
ftates,  are  admirably  dire^d  by  the  controuling  piower  and  influence  of 
Providence,  (or  the^reat  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  moral  interefls  of  the 
world,  and  imprelfing  the  mind  with  the  truths  of  the  GofpeU'^ 

The  fame  Chriflian  fpirit  will  be  traced  in  the  followirig  remarks 
ona  church -yard  near  Lord  Vernon's  park,  at  Briton  Firry  \  a  fpirit 
'       fo  oppoiite  to  that  which   marks  the  productions  of  the  pbihfophical 
Tourifls  of  the  prefent  day  : 

"To  the  fouth  of  the  park,  embofomed  in  a  native  grove,  fiands  a  fmall 
^^i  church  of  Uansawel,     Nothing  could  exceed  the, emotions  of  awe  and 
veneration  excited  in  my  mind  by  the  air  of  feclufion  and  foleranity,  appa« 
rent  in  this  (equefiered  place.     For  it  is,  without  exception,  the  mod  defi- 
rable  cemetry  I  ever  beheld.  '  Inplofed  fo  as  to  prevent  the  rude  tread  of 
brutal  or  unhallbwed  feet,  and  undldurbed  by  the  premature  intrulion  of  the 
afifeeling  sexton,  thefacred  afhes  of  the  filent  dead  may  here  in  reft  repofe. 
^r  heie  that  i^ofthumous  refpefl  is  paid  to  the  bodies  of  departed  ffiendi," 
confiftent  with  the  exalted  hope  we  entertain  of  their  being  raifed  again,' 
ptowned  with  glory,  and  reanimated  by  their  former  inhabitants;  only  pu- 
fified  and  exalted  toaii$^te  agreeing  with  ihdr  high  'and  kta'oenij  descent. 
'i  ■  '  '  *  pevv 
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Few  coftly  monuments  bedeck  this  truly  elegant  depodtary  of  the  dead; 
but  a  number  of  plain  Hones  with  neat  infcriptions^  mark  the  interment  of 
departed  worth  ;  or  befpeak  the  affedlion  of  furviving  friends.  Every  grave 
is  circumfcribed  with  the  mod  careful  exaclneis^  and  Florals  gifts  are  taught 
to  thrive  within  the  neat  inclofures.  Fond  fancy  in  her  decorations  has  af- 
fumed  a  variety  of  forms ;  but  all  are  appropriate,  all  are  ftri^ly  chade.  '  I 
feel  myfelf  among  the  dead !  My  mind  is  become  in  unifon  with  the  place. 
I  reflect  on  the  pad,  I  ruminate  on  the  freseut;  and  the  future  (eems  as 
though  it  were  prefent  with  me.  I  appear  rivetted  to  the  fpot,  and  my 
heart  feems  more  than  ever  difpofed  to  profit  by  the  impreifive  leilbns  thele 
iiinereal  emblems  around  me^  are  calculated  to  furniih/' 

The  author*s  vifit  to  Milford  Haven  gives  rife  to  fome  obfervatlons 
on  the   neceflity  of  fortifying  that  important  ftation,  which,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  fo  inveterate,  and  fo  enterprifing  an  enemy  to  en« 
^counter,  feem  entitled  to  particular  attention. 

*'  fiut  the  importance  of  Milford  to  this  realm,  and  the  ferious  confe- 
quences  of  its  lofs,  have  not  been  fufficiently  confidered,  or  more  would 
have  been  done  for  its  defence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  firft  mili- 
tary.talents,  that  in  cafe  the  French  were  ever  to  invade  Great  Britain,  they 
would  commence  by  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Cardigan  or  Pembroke ;  en- 
deavour to  throw  the  country  into  an  alarm,  and  in  the  interim  to  fecuxe  by 
redoubts  the  haven  of  Milford:  or  if  they  attempted  to  difmember  Ireland^ 
as  lately  they  have  done,  they  cannot  hope  ol  fuccefs  while  we  have  a 
navy,  but  by  fecuring  to  them  (elves  this '  harbour.  According  to  the  well- 
known  proyerb>  though  ancient,  true^ 

*  He  that  England  will  win, 
Muft  with  Ireland  begin.' 

The  Haven  once  occupied,  they  would  foon  put  the  town  and  caflle  of  Pem- 
broke in  a  Hate  of  defence,  and  we  have  feen  what  an  importaitt  pod  this 
was  during  the  long  conteds  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Welfh.  The  foil 
about  the  Haven  is  fertile,  yielding  abundance  of  corn,  and  the  creeks  afford 
a  conftant  fupply  of  fifh,  objedls  of  importance  as  a  fupply  for  an  invading 
army ;  and  it  fiands  well  for  receiving  frefti  fupplies  from  the  north  of 
France.  And  when  it  is  further  confidered,  that  there  are  in  this,  county 
eighteen  cafiles,  many  of  which  at  an  eafy  ratie  might  be-  repaired  and  put 
in  a  flate  fit  for  formidable  defence,  with  numerous  ramparts  of  earth  and 
ditches  thrown  up  on  almod  inaccefiible  heights,  forming  impregnable 
places,  were  they  once  to  get  footing  it  would  require  a  powerful  force  e^ 
fedtually  to  didodge  them.  In  poiTeffion  df  this  Haven  they  would  foon  be* 
maders  of  the  feas«  fo  as  to  harafs  our  trade  in  the  St.  George's  and  Bridal 
Channels ;  and  be  able  to  commit  perpetual  depredations  on  our  wedern 
fhores.  It  is  alfo  fituate  within  seven  hours  sail  of  Waterfwd  andWexfwd\  and 
though  our  navy  (hould  dill  continue  to  be  fuperior  at  fea,  yet  here  they 
would  find  a  fecure  retreat  from  dorms  and  defeat,  as  no  land  forces  would 
be  able  to  expel  them.  Thefe  and  many  more  weighty  condderations  were 
fubmitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  by  the  principal  gentlenjen  of  this 
county,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  often  dnce ;  but  the  preca- 
rious date  of  Ireland  during  the  American  war,  and  the  dangerous  flate  of 
it.in  the  late  hprrid  rebellion  ;  and  the  yet  determined  views  of  our  inveter 
rate  enemy  France  to  alienate  thispp^tion  of  the  Pritilh  empire^  place  tbef(? 
V     '  .         coniiderations 
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confiderations  in  a  much  ftronger  point  of  vie\w,  and  afford  additional  rea« 

{fnd  for  conftiluting  this  the  thirJ,  if  not  the  first  of  pur  naval  flatiqns.     Had 

this  been  made  a  rendezvous  for  a  few  fail  of  the  line  and  frigates  during 

the  late  unhappy  difturbances  in  that  miferable  country,  the  French  army 

under  General  Humbert,  would  never  havp  been  abl^  to  have  made  good  a 

landing,  nor  in  all  humah  probability  to  have  efcaped  the  vigilance  and  zeal 

evinced  by  our  brave  admirals  and  captains  on  that  memorable  occafiqn.   In 

confequence  of  the  remonftrances  to  the  admiralty  above-mentioned,  a  fur- 

v6jor  and  engineer  by  Ihename  o^ Ivy,  was  fent  down  to  make  obfervations 

on  (he  capability  and  plan  of  defence,  and  give  in  his  reports;  but  his  ftaj 

was  fhort,  and  his  furvey  foon  ended.     Thcie  is  a  place  now  called  the  Ivjf 

Tmer\  the  refidence  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  where  report  fays  the  voluptuous 

farveyor  found  a  magnet  of  greater  attraction  than  any  profpedl  of  diftant 

ferae;  and  aa  objed  of  much  more  valued  importance  to  himfelf,  than  anjr 

which  could  be  afforded  by  the  future  fecurity  of  the  harbour  of  Milford. 

"In  the  year  1759,  ^"  ^^  paffed  the  houfe  for  ere6ling  fortifications  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  Haven,  as  Peterchurch,  Weft  Lanyon,  and  Nefyland  ; 
not,  it  is  faid^  for  preventing  the  enemy's  (hips  from  entering  the  Haven, 
but  to  fecure  the  inward  harbour,  and  to  provide  againft  diftrelfes  fimilar  to 
thofe  experienced  at  Cherbourg  and  St.  Maloes  iluring  the  war  preceding 
the  laft  two.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  were  expended  on  the  port  of  Neyland 
alone,  which  to  this  hour  remains  unfiniflied.  This  expenfive  chain  of  for- 
tifications has  incurred  muchcenfure  and  ridicule,  from  their  pofition  at  the 
bottom  or  further  end  of  an  extenfive  bay  or  haven,  while  the  principal 
points  remain  undefended.  When  the  job  was  accomplifhed,  the  notion  of 
iheir  importance  vaniQied,  and  the  works  have  (ince  been  neglected,  and 
remain  only  to  ftiew  the  imbecility  of  the  contriver,  and  the  abfurdity  of 
the  plan. 

"  Pofitions  for  annoyance  or  defence  were  perhaps  never  better  under* 
(lood  in  this  kingdom  tnan  they  were  centuries  ago;  and  the  fciteof  acaftle 
at  Nangle  would  have  pointed  out,  if  the  situation  itself  had  not,  that  fpot  as 
the  firll  to  an  engineer.  ladeed  it  did  not  efcape  the  eye  of  the  vigilant  ad- 
miniftration  of  Elizabeth.  During  the  threatened  invafion  by  the  SpaniQi 
Armada.,  two  forts  were  ereded  on  the  two  points  of  Nangle  and  Dale,  as 
may  be  feen  in  old  Speed's  maps;  but  it  does  not  appear  they  were  ever 
completely  fini<hed,,owing  probably  to  the  abundant  fecurity  and  confidence 
derived  from  the  total  overthrow  of  that  formidable  expedition  by  the  prow* 
efs  of  our  navy.  The  fituation,  however,  was  well  chofen,  ft  nee  a  veffeL 
by  being  obliged  by  thefe  forts  to  bring  to,  before  (he  is  well  in  the  mou^th 
of  the  haven,  may  either  drive  afhore  on  the  rocks  and  be  loft,  or  at  leaft  by 
this'means  be  unable  to  gain  the  harbour.  A  fmall  fort  alfo  might  be  ereded 
on  the  Stack,  and  another  on  Sandy  Haven  Point,  which  would  command  the 
^nlra^nce  of  the  haven ;  and  not  be  liable  to  any  obje6lion  from  the  prejudice 
that  they  would  injure  our  own  fhipping.  Floating  batteries  alio  might 
ride  in  fafety  below  thofe  points.  0f  the  neqeffity  of  defending  an  outer  as 
well  as  inner  harbour,  the  affair  of  Toulon  is  a  Sufficient  reafon  and  exem* 
plification.  With  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  haven,  its  different 
roads  and  creeks^  and  fuggefted  improvements,  I  muft  refer  you  to  a  very 
judicious  aiid  interefting  work.*'  (Lewis  Morris's  Survey  x)f  the  Coafts  and 
Harbours  of  Wales.)      •         •  „  , 

■  > 

Agriculture  appek^s  to  be  very Jittk  underftood  in  the  gceater  part 

'  ** .  ,    _  VI.  ..  ^.   -     ^ ^      _   ^   _        '  ,  ot 
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of  South  Wales ;  and  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  farmer  ^ombine,^ 
with  pther  incidental  circumftances,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  ihat 
mode  of  cultivation  which  would  be  highly  beneficia),  and  to  induce 
an  obftinate  perfeverance  in  a  fyftern  that  impoveriflies  the  U  .d, 
and  confequently  the  farmer^  The  evils  arifing  from  hence,  and  th^ 
fatal  caufes  and  confequsnces  of  the  numerous  emigrations  which 
have  enfued,  are  ftrongly  and  ably  depifted  by  Mr*  Evans  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  pafTdges  are  too  lortg  for  citation.  The  very  intereft- 
ing  account  of  the  C^le  $f  Ragland  we  are  compelled  to  omit  for  thi 
fame  reafon.  In  his  geological  objeruatlons  the  author  dilpiays  the 
fame  corrednefs  of  judgmenr,  and  foundnefs  pf  principle,  as  in  his 
difcuifion  of  other  topics.  ^  \ 

•'The  Theory  ofBufTon,  which  has  been  modified  by  Hutton,  fuppofes 
that  mouti tains,  iflands,  &c.  have  been  formed  by  the  expan(iv^  force  of 
fubterraneous  fires,  aflifted  from  above  by  an  enormous  incredible  force  of 
compref]ion ;  and  the  illaftration  is, taken  from  folitary  facts,  fuch  as  the  ex- 
igence of  lava,  and  other  volcanic  prodadlions,  thinly  fcattered  over  tfa^ 
furfiice  of  the  earth,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  ifland  called  Lipari. 
But  both  the  inclination  and  nature  of  the  ftrata  oppofe  to  fuch  a  theory  th0 
mofl  formidable  objedlions.     The  ftrata  would,  under  the  idea  of  elevation 
from  expanfive  fires,  have  been  lifted  in  all  directions,  forming  endlefs  an- 
gles with  each  other,  and  never  affuming  any  thing  like  uniformity  of  bear* 
mg  or  inclination.     Whereas  the  reverfe  is  the  fadt.     Much  le(s  Ihould  we, 
as  we  do,  frequently  meet  with  exten  five  ft  rata  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
Befides,  if  fuch  a  heat  once  generally  exifted,  the  rtiarine  exuviai  would 
have  been  amorphoas,  reduced  to  lime;  the  foft  argillaceous  flrata  would 
}iave  been  indurated ;  thofe  ofy4f/«»jtf,  orquarlas,  femi-Vitrified;  thecoalan 
,  alkali ;  and  the  lime  a  caljc.     The  extreme  fcarcity  of  volcanic  produ6lions 
renders  it  highly  improbable,  and  if  they  had  been  fufficJieiltly  numerous  ta 
effed  the  work,  the  earth,  infiead  of  what  it  is,  would  have  been  one  grand 
sUg  ;  firatum  fuper  flratum,  as  we  at  prefent  difcover  in  the  vicinity  ofVe- 
fuvjus  and  iEtna.,    And  further,  on  this  hypothefis  it  is  neceflary  to  call  ih 
an  incredible  imaginary  power  into  existence,  to  produce  effects,  which  the  operatiifi 
of  visible  and  dlloTved  causes,  daify  expedience  shews  is  inadequate  to  aCcomplifh. 
How  much  n^ore  natural  and  ealy  the  Mofaic  account  therefore,  that  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up;  and  by  a  fufpenfion  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  v^hether'of  levity* 
and  gravity,  or  repulfion  and  comprellion,  the  waters  covered  the  whofe' 
e^rth ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  fan\e  laws  they  again  refufned  their 
wonted  limits. 

,  **  It  is  toQiconimoi^  I  know*  to,  prefer  the  fpeculationsofphilpfophers* 

to 

■  ■<  »  I  — ' ' • : — ■^' ■ ■? 

*  Thefe  vain  and  ridiculous  attempts  to  undermine  the  truth  of  Revela-t 
tion,. bring  to  my  recollection  a  Reverie  of  the'great.aftronomer  Dr.  Halley*. 
After  puzzling  himfelf  to  no  ufeful.  purpofe  about  the  variations  of  the 
needle,  and  drawing  up  <ables  of  the  variations  of  the  variations,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  devife  a  Theory  of  the  £arth.  Havifig^  a^amed  the  untenable 
principle^  that  the  fea  owes  its  faltnefs  to  the  falilie  qaatter  waflied  down 
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to  tiie  tfikmony  of.  the  feriphireit;  and  th«  reveries  of'fuch  m6n  as  Bofiba 
9^  HuttOB  tio  the  writings  of  N^ofes.  But  it  Ihotild  jbe  remeinbeced,  that 
^^Son  fffusthe  pliant  difciple  of  Voltaire>  a  profeffed  athei^;  that  Hutton 
laboured  to  demon  (Irate  the  eternity  of  the  world ;  and  the  Hebrew  legida^ 
tor  was  inflaeoced  by  Divine  Infplration. 

"  It  is  no  fubject  of  wonder  to  the  Chriflian,  that  the  pride  and  ajrra« 

gance  fo  natural  to  man  (bould  affect  the  clofet  felf-fufiicieut  philofopher» 

aodindpce  htm  to  propagale  his  impious  fpeculations^  which  not  only  iend 

to  dilbonour  God,  and  annihilate  a  belief  in  his  exifience,  but  to  diffolve  the 

bonds  of  foc:ial  order,  and  thus  rob  us  of  thefweeteft  endearnwnts  of  human 

ibciety!  Nay,  after  endeavouring  to  deprive  us  of  our  birth-fight,  the  pp- 

leota)  protection  ofihe  Deity,  the  unfpeakable  love  of  his  incarnate  Son, 

tiie  affiflance  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  hope  of  our  ineflimable 

inheritance.  What  do  they  offer  us  ia  return  for  fuch  concelEon  ?  Nothing. 

i  loumuft  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  I  turn,  not  only  withdifguft,  but  with 
horror,  from  fuch  philofophers,  who,  though  palpably  convicted  of  inabi-- 
lity,  are  ever  labouring  to  cnlift  our  reafon  under  the  banners  of  fcepticifm ; 

,  tfaougb  continnally  beaten,  yet  are  as  condantly  rallying,  and  with  their  old 
otjections  often  refuted,  and  new  vamped,  aeain  attacking  the  impregnable 
Ibrtrefs  of  truth  *.  And  finding,  as  I  do,  the  appearances  of  nature  cor- 
refpond  with  the  (acred  narrative,  I  leave  fuch  vain  and  groupdiels  reveries, 
^^0  remain  an  adherent  to  the  divine  philofophy.  To  act  otherwife,  would 
^•e  to  place  my  high  regard  for  Evidence  at  ftake,  involve  in  uncertainty 

I  my  brighteft  views,  and  drown  my  ineLlimable  hope  in  the  dark  abyfs  of 
<iefpair/' 

On  the  fubjeS  of  inclofures  the  author  combats  z  too-prevj^iling 
I  opinion,  founded  on  a  falfe  notion  of  philanthropy,  with  much  reafon 
\(     i(nd  great  good  fenfe. 

*'  The  obfervation,  that  coilagers  would  be  greatly  injured  by  a  general 
iBclofure  of  the  wafle  lands,  is  made  for  want  of  attending  to  the  iiate  o( 
the  cafe :  the  fuppofed  advantage  is,  that  of  keeping  a  cow,  or  a  few  (heep ; 
but  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  if  a  cottager  would  place  his  cow  to  fome 
neighbouring  farm  to  tack,  even  at  three  (hillings  per  week,  the  extra  profit 

,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  whole  of  fuch  a  cow  kept  upon  the  ilarving 
wafte. 

I  "  Sheep,  from  being  fubjedt  to  the  worrying  of  dogs,  contagion  from 

[  other  flocks,  and  the  various  difeafes  arifing  from  want,  are  almoft  alwa)  t 
a  lofing  fpeculatton.     But  too  often  the  cottager  fubti it utes  a.hogforthe 

'  .  cow,  or  (beep;  this  enables  him  to  attend  the  diflant  fairs  an^i  revels,  which 
otherwife  he  would  be  unable  to  do.     Thus  idlenefs  and  profligacy  are  pro« 


by  rains,  and  conveved  by  rivers,  &c,  he  then  labours  td  prove,  that  as  the 
realofet  its  \yaters  py  evaporation,  it  mull  gradually  become  (alter.  An4 
then  concludes,  if  the  increipont  for  any  given  time  could  be<  afrertained, 
it  would  giv^  a  theorem  for  the  age  of  the  world,  which  he  fuppofes  mui:i 
•14"*  than  the  Mosaic  account » 

•  Vid.  Woodward,  Jone^,  Colcot,  Whitehurft*  WilHam8>  De  Luc,  and 
Kirwan ;  efpecially  in  his  Geological  Eifays,  and  his  learned  cbf<?ivation4 
OA  the  proNQJs  of  the  HviUoaian  Tbeory.    (Memoirs.  R.  I.  A*  V.  viii«) 

duced 
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duced  by  this  fuppofed  advantage;'  and  the  mod  abject  penury  the  confe^ 
quence  of  this  boaited  privilege.  And  it  will  be  found,  with  very  few  ex* 
ceptions,  that  the  labouring  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  large  commons  areraor^ 
neceffitous  than  thofe  residing  in  an  inclofed country. 

"  Commons  'may  be  traced  to  the  darkeli  aera  of  I'ociety  ;  and  the  barbae 
rous  relics  of  the  feudal  fyAem  flill  remain^  while  land  exifls  ii^ilh  fach  a 
tenure^  and  in  fuch  a  ftate.'' 

Our  own  experience  enables  us  to  vouch  for  the  juftice  of  thefe  re- 
marks.  Mr.  £.  tells  us,  that  the  wafte  lands  of  Wales  amount  to 
1501OOO  acres,  which  might,  by  enclofure,  be  rendered  produdive 
in  various  ways. — After  noticing  the  fuperftitious  credulity  of  the 
Welfli ;  Mr.  £^«  proceeds  thus : — 

**  A  fpirit  diredlly  opppfite  to  this  has,  however,  of  late  years  occupied 
the  bofom  of  the  Welrti,  u4  misguUed  and  excessive  zeal  in  matters  ofreligioft. 
If  fuperftition  fears,  enthufiafm  prefumes  too  much  ;  and  the  danger  from 
prefumption  is  greater  than  from  fear.  The  one  is  confiftent  with  humility, 
the  other  is  con^antly  accompanied  by  pride.  Standing  on  the  ground 
where  Chriftianity  was  planted,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  had  for 
ages  been  the  theatre  for  the  difplay  of  truth  in  greater  purity  than  in  many 
other  places,  we  could  not  but  lament  to  fee  the  prefent  humiliating  /late 
of  the  church  and  the  ravages  made  in  the  flock  of  Chrifl.  Methodifm,  as 
it  is  vulgarly  termed,  wears  a  very  different  afped  in  the  fouthern  to  what 
it  does  in  the  northern  part  of  the  principality.  It  does  not,  however,  con- 
fift  in  herefy,  but  in  fanaticifm;  notTo  much  in  perverfe,  or  unfcriptural 
doflrines,  as  a  d  I  formerly  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  truth ;  which  produces 
irregularity,  confution,  and  many  evil  works. 

"  There  are  many  fe6ls  of  what  are  confidered  regular  diflenters  from 
the  eflablifhed  church,  which  had  their  rife  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles;  and  efpeciaUy  during  the  Protedorate  of  Cromwel.  And  thefe 
ure  often  confounded  with  the  modern  feceders.  Indeed  the  churches  are 
very  generally  neglected,  and  what  is  termed  the  diifenting  interefi:  makes 
rapid  ftrides  over  this  part  of  the  principality ;  for  the  refult  of  thefe  fecef- 
fions  generally,  afler  the  ebullitions  of  oppoiition  have  fubfided,  is  an  accu* 
iDulationof  numbers  on  the  fide  of  difTent.  Few,  even  if  felf-convi6led  of 
the  impropriety  of  their  cgndu6l  in  departing,  feldom  return  to  acknowledge 
their  error  in  the  bofom  of  the  church.  Some  powerful  caufes  muft  have 
operated  to  ocqafion  fuch  a  ferious  dereliction.  The  love  of »  novelty,  or 
the  pride  of  diflinction  are  inadequate  to  account  for  fuch  numbers  breaking 
off  their  adherence  to  antiquity,  and  rifing  fuperior  to  the  mofl  inveterate 
preljudices  and  confirmed  habits.  The  probable  caufes  are  many,  and  feme 
which  we  (hall  here  pafs  over,  are  beil  known  tolhe  parties  at  ilfue;  but 
others  are  too  obvious  not  to  be  didiVictly  feen. 

**  The  poverty  of  the  church  Itands  forward  as  a  difiinguifliingcaufe. 
The  fivings  are  chiefly  vicarages,  and,  owing  to  the  iinjuft  rapacity  of  the 
8th  Henry,  arefo  fmafl,  as  to  tender  pluraUties  neceifary  to  procure  incuQi- 
bency.  1  he  inconfiderable  fums  which  can  be  allowed  to  afliflants,  or  fli- 
pendiary  curates,  occaiions  a  greater  plurality  in  curacies  than  in  livings : 
nor  is  it  unfrequent  for  a  clergyman  to  have  four  or  five  different  churches  to 
ferve  on  the  fame  day.  How  the  folemn  lervice  of  our  liturgy  muft,  from 
neceffity,  be  performed,  may  be  better  conceived  than  expreffed ;  efpeci- 
aUy when  it  is  recollected^  that  feveral  miles  are  to  be  rbde  or  walked  over 

during 
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during  Ae  fame  -period.    This  extraordinary  labour,  and  fo  ill  rewarded, 

deters  men  of  education,  of  talent,  and  [>iety,  from  engaging  in  thefervice. 

Others,  tlierefbre,  from  among  the  lowed  of  the  people,  and  deftitute  of 

education),  at  lead  fuch  as  is  necefTary  to  underfland  divinity,  and  properly 

explain  it  to  others)  'are  neceflfarily  admitted  into  holy  orders ;  many  of 

WDOm,  by  the  lownef^  of  their  manners,  too  often  throw  obftacles  in  the 

wayoftruth,  aad  degrade  their  miniftry.     Is  it  matter  of  furprife  then,  if 

the  people,  finding  thtir  payors  as  illiterate  as  them  (elves,  (hould  be  incli* 

ned  to  follow  others  with  more  pretenfions  to  piety,  and  at  leaft  equal  claims 

fo  liooian  learning  ?  and  that  the  femblance  of  religion,  to  allow  no  more, 

(boold  have  niore  influence  than  apparent  indifference.     Hence  has  arifen 

a  coadad  directly  oppofite  to  the  formerly  well  received  maxim,  *  Na  di- 

finco  y  beryglaWr.'    '  Do  not  vilify  your  parifh  prieft.' 

"The remedy  is,  to  ameliorate  the  fituation  of  the  parochial  clergy,  enr 
courage  men  of  learning  and  refpedtability  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
church.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;  and  when  perfons  are  deemed 
qualified  to  fill  the  moft  important  flation,  as  it  refpedls  this  or  a  future 
world,  the  leaft  which  might  be  expe6ted  fhould  be,  to  protect  them  from 
the  moil  poignant  of  all  fufferings,  genteel  ptxveuy,  and  the  confequent  con- 
tempt brought  forth  upan  them  and  religion,  from  their  inability  to  move 
with  decent  propriety  in  the  confpicuous  fphere  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  wife  and  religious  part  of  the  clergy,  of  which  there  are  a  goodly  num* 
ber,  I  doubt  not  would  difclaim  earthly  honours,  they  would  forego  earthly 
advantages,  for  the  great  caufe  they  efpoufe  and  love.  But  when  many  of 
them  have  fpent  their  patrimony  in  an  education  to  qualify  them  for  the 
priefthood;  and  when  admitted,  are  by  law  reftri6ted  from  every  means  of 
fupporting  a  wife  and  family,  but  what  arifes  from  the  miierable,  the  taunt"  - 
hgpittance,  even  of  what  is  called  a  tolerable  living,  or  a  good  curacy; 
they  requefl  the  flate  either  to  remove  thefe  reflri^ions,  and  give  them  at 
ieaft  the  privileges  of  difTenters,  or  make  a  moderate  provifion  for  their  ne* 
ceflary  fupport,  place  them  above  the  temptations  of  want,  and  allow  them 
fbme  fmall  comforts,  in  return  for  their  pafloral  care,  and  their  public  ad-i 
vice.  A  decent  provifion  for  a  regular  and  orderly  minifler  has  been  ever 
confidered  by  .enlightened  nations  as  an  efTential  point  in  a  rational  policj^ 
And  if  any  church  ever  had  a  right  to  fuch  a  provifion,  furely  it  is  that  pure 
and  apoflolic  one  eflablifhed  in  this  kingdom.  The  claim  is  urgent,  the 
neceffity  flrong ;  it  not  only  folicits,  but  demands  the  mofl  immediate  at* 
tention :  for  there  is  no  clafs  of  fociety  fo  oppreifed  by  imperious  circum- 
fiances,  as  thofe  which  the  barbarifm  of  the  times  invidioully  flyies  the  In- , 
ferior  Clergy,  alias  thofe  who  bear  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day ;  and 
who  perform  the  principal  fervice  in  the  church  of  Chrifl.  Their  duty  is 
arduous,  their  fituation  degrading.  The  cafe  of  di^Tenting  miniflers  is  a  de- 
firable  one  in  this  refpe6t,  when  compared  with  that  of  men  poITenred  of  the 
enviable  emoluments  of  tythes,  and  profeflTedly  foftercd  in  the  bofom  of  the 
flate.  At  the  clofe  of  the  late  ruinous  and  tremendous  war,  it  might  have 
been  expected  from  gratitude,  that  the  legiflature  would  have  paid  Tome  re- 

^d  to  the  wants  of  the  clergy.  When  Europe  was  convulfjpd  by  internal 
ifion,  and  difcord  overturn^  flates ;  rebellion  trampled  upon  crowns, 
and  anarchy  ere6led  her  flandard ;  when  various  trains  were  laid,  and  their 
numerous  explofions  (liook  this  kingdom  to  its  very  centre;  what  preferved 
itonitsbafe?  Under  Providence,  the  wifdom,  the  learning,  the  abilities* 
tb«  pietyj  the  patriotifm,  and  loyalty  of  the  clergy^    By  their  exhortations, 

converfation. 
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converfalion,  m\i  example,  tbey  ilemmed  the  torrent  of  inn^yfMioni  und 
by  their  perfev^ring  rcQ.ilsuice  put  to  iiight  the  d^eoion  ofddivifion*  Their 
■an(haken  loyalty >  I  repeat^  was,  Doo  juvante,  the  preiervatiori  of  ont 
country.  Evei^  under  the  prelTure  of  want,  when  die  allurements  of  wealdi 
«ncl  power  were  held  out^  not  one  was  to  be  found  that  relinquhhed  his  dutjr 
kA  Incuicatlng  suhmissicn ;  not  one,  thatj  aived  by  menaces,  or  feduced  by 
rewards,  >youid  forego  preaching  the  iin  and  folly  o{  insubordinatim.  Hoyr 
have  they  been  rewarded?  They  are  left  with  the  ^ati8[ad^on  of  feeing  fci»e 
bledings  of  unanunity  rellored  to  their  country,  while  their  own  minds  aref 
baraiTed  by  penury^  and  their  peace  deilroyed  by  the  inc^lknt  demandsjK 
made  flill  ou>re.  urgent  by  their  increaiiBg  neceffitVi-^^^^  talia  m  menun'usc 

This  IS  a  melancholy  piSure  of  the  iituation  of  the  Wetth  Clergy  5 
and  moft  heairtily  do  we  wifh  that  an  efEcacious  remedy  may  be  fpeed* 
ily  applied  to  the  evil.  But  there  is  a  fecond  caufe  ot  fchifm  noticed 
by  Mr,  E.  which  is  imputable  folely  to  the  clergy  themfelves,  whoj 
we  are  told,  "  ncglc<a  to  preach  the  dodirines  of  the  Gofpel,**  and 
fubftitute  in  their  place,  *^  leiTons  taken  from  thQ  Heathen  fchools  of 
Greece  and  Rome."  This  is  a  very  fcrious  charge ;  and  we  truft 
that  the  Clergy  who  are  the  objefls  of  it  will  henceforth  refrain  froax 
a  pradlicc  fo  inconfident  with  their  duty,  and  fo  pregnant  with  per- 
nicious confequences  to  the  catife  of  religious  truth  With  the  prin^ 
dple  of  the  author's  clofrng  obfetvations  on  toUratidn  we  heartily  con- 
cur ;  though,  while  we  remember  that  **  The  weapons  of  this  world 
are  not  carnai  hut  fpiritualj"  we  cannot  forget  the  exhortation  \o  fight 
iht  good  fight  of  faiths 


Litttn  written  hy  the  kti  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  Nefhew^  Thdmas  Pitii 
Efq*  (afterwards  Lord  Camttford)^  when  at  Cambridge .  Third 
Edition.  •  i2mo.     Pp.  134.     Payne.   1804.- 

IT  will  he  eafily  conceived  that  «ny  book  written  by  the  Earltf 
Chatham^  and  edited  by  Lord  Grenville^  would  be  read  with  avi- 
dity«  and  therefore  our  readers  will   not  be  furpri^ed  that  the  little 
volume  before  us  (hould  already  have  run  through  two  editions*     it 
is  dedicated,  with  peculiar  propiiery,  to  Mr.  ^Pitt,   in  the  following 

words,  , 

"  Drojimre,  December  3,  180S* 
*'  Mv  dear  Sir, 

*'  When  you  expreffed  to  me  your  entire  concurrence  in  my  with  to  print 
the  following  letters,  you  were  not  apprized  that  this  addrefs  would  accom- 
pany them^  By  you  it  will,  Itrufl,  be  received  as  a  teftimony  of  affedionate 
friendftiip.  To  others  the  propriety  will  be  obvious,  of  infcribing  with  your 
name  a  publication  in  which  Lord  Chatham  teaches  how  great  talents  inay 
Bioil  fuccefsfaily  be  cultivated^  and  to  what  objeds  they  iiiay  mod  honour- 
ably be  diredled. 

"  GRfcNVlLLlJ.*' 

To  us,  indeed,  the  pftJpfiety  is  moft  obvious,  as  obvipus  a«  the  pro* 

pricty 


Letters  of  the  lati  Edrl  of  Chatham  to  his  Nephew,  ^ 

priety  of  ilkftraiing;  theory  by  p' aft  ice';  but^hy»  inftqad  of  this  h2iZ'^ 
icn^ibough  jui},  t2L\ent  of-  ajihhnafe^riend^ip,  did  not  Lord  Grer^^ 
viiie prov^  tn^  fincerity  of  his. profeflions,  by  affording  to  his  friend 
that  affifta nee  and  cq-operation  which,  by  the  command  of  his  foy^- 
rcign,  he  fo  earneftly  folicited  ?  Why,  when  unfettered  by  engage- 
tnems,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledged^  did  be  not  appropriate  hiis  ta- 
lents ^nd  his  influence  to  the  fupport  of  an  adminiftration  formed  upon 
the  fame  piinciples  as  that  which  his  Lordfhip  fo  long  and  fo  ably 
defenJed,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  moft  diffinguiflied  mem^ 
bcrs?  But  we  beg  pardon -of  oar  readers  for  this  involuntary  digref- 
/ion,aiiid  quitting  our  feries  of  interrogatories,  which  would  lead  us' 
into  a  wide  field  of  political  difcuflion/return  to  the  Letters  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  to  the  Editor'i  Preface. 

."  Tde following correfpondence,"  fays  Lord  Grenville,  "  imper(ei5l  as  it 
is,  (and  who  will  not  lament  that  tYiany  more  fuch  letters  are  not  prel'erved  ?)- 
ejihibits  a  great  oraitor,  fiatefj3Qan,  and  patriot^  in  one  of  the  mod  interef^ing 
relations  of  private  fociety.  Not,  as  in  thje  cabinet  or  Ihe  fenate,  enforcing, 
bj;a  rigorous  arid  commanding  eloquence,  thofe  councils  to  which  his 
country  owed  her  pre-eminence  and  glory,  but  implanting  with  parental 
lindnefs,  into  the  minds  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  feeds  of  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue, whichripened  into  full  maturity  in  the  charader  of  a  nioft  accompli  flied 
man,  directing  him  to  the  acquifition  ofknbwledge,  as, the  beft  inftrumentbf 
action;  teaching  him  by  the  cultivation  of  his  reafon  to  Hrengthen  and 
eftablifli  in  his  heart  thofe  principles  of  moral  rectitude  which  were  con- 
genial to  it,  and,  above  all,  exhorting  him  to  regulate  the  whole  conduct  of 
his  life  by  the  predominant  influence  of  gratitude  and  obedience  to  God, 
theonly  fare  ground-work  of  every  human  duty." 

\ 

This  is  a  juft  charafter  of  thefe  Letters,  which  certainly  refleft 

gi^at  honour  on  their  noble  author,  and  place  his  religious  principles, 
as  well  as  his  tafte  and  underftanding,  in  a  very  favourable  point  of 
view,  Lcrd  Gfenville's  remarks  on  Lord  Bolingbrpke's  works  a're 
cquaHyjuft. 

"  Some  early  impreffions  b.a^  prepoflefTed  Lord  Chatham's  mind  with 
a  much  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  political  writings  of  Lord  BoUng- 
hroke,  than  he  migiit  himfelf  have  retained  on  a  more  impartial  re-confi- 
deration.  To  a  reader  of  the  prefent  day,  the  '  Remarks  on  the  Hiflory 
of  England'  would  probably  appear  but  ill  intitled  to  the  praife^s.  which  are 
inthele  letters  fo  liberally  beftowed  upon  them.  For  himfelf,  at^  leaft,  the 
editor  naay  be  allowed  to  fay^  that  their  i\y\e  is,  in  his  judgment,  declamma- 
tory,  difTufe,  and  iny.olved ;  deficient  both  in  eloquence  and  in  precifion, 
and  little  calciila ted  to  fatisfy  a  tafte  formed,  as  Lord  Chatham's  was,  oh 
the  pureft  models  of  claffic  fimpUcity.  Their  matter  he  think*  more  fub- 
ftantially  delJBCtive ;  the  obfervations  which  they  contain  difplay  no  depth 
of  thought,  or  extent  of  knowledge;  their  rcafoning  is,  for 'the  mod  piart, 
trite  anJ  fupepficial,  while  on  the  accuracy  with  which  tJie  (atts  tliemfelves 
are  reprefented  no  reliance  jcanfafely  be  placed.  The  principled  and  cha- 
racter of  their  author.  Lord  Chatham  himfelf  condemns,  with  juft  reproba- 

N«.  Lxxv.  roi.  xm*  F  tion. 
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tion.  And  y^herr,  in  addition  to  this  general  cenfure,  he  admits,  (lutt  h 
thefe  writings  the  trutfc  of  hiflorj  is  occafionally  warped,  and  its  appliea^ 
tion  didorted,  for  partj  purpofeSf  what  farther  notice  can  be  wanted  of  the 
<:aution  with  which  fuch  a  book  mud  always  de  regarded." 

This  is  all  true ;  but  why  (hould  fuch  a  book  be  read  at  all  by  t 
young,  man  grounding  himfelf  in  hidorical  fads,  and  in  the  elementt 
of  political  knowledge  ?  We  wUh  his  lord())ip  had  extended  his  com- 
ments to  Locke's  Pf inciples  of  Government,  which  we  con&der  to 
hz  as  dangerous  for  a  ftudent,  as  the  flimfy  theories  of  Bolingbroke. 
They  are  more  fpecious;  their  fallacy  is  not  fo  eafily  detefied;  but 
they  are  radically  defedive,  and  form  mofl:  mi fchievous  guides  fof 
youth.  Of  Clarendon's  charader  and  condudi  Lord  Grenviljelp-  j 
pears  to liave  formed  very  accurate  notions  ^  but  his  reniarks  on  tbe  / 
perfdy  of  the  unhappy  and  murdered  Charles,  have  more  of  feverity  '■ 
than  of  truth  in  them.  Not  fo  his  obfervations  on  the  ungratefal 
condud  of  our  fccond  Charles  to  Lord  Clarendon;  that  monarch  is 
jtifty  ftyled  '*  unfeeling,  corrupt  and  profligate;"  and  the  inoigna* 
tion  which  his  lordftiip  exprefTes  at  the  corruption  and  profligacy  oi  that 
fovcreign,  affords  a  full  proof  that  (hould  it  ever  be  his  tordflbip's  un- 
happy fate  to  live  under  the  reign  of  a  corrupt  and  profigaie  princtfhs 
never  will  become  fhc  bafe  inftrument  of  the  corruption  and  pro* 
fligacy  of  his  mafter,  hut  recall  him  to  a  juft  fcnfe  ©f  his  duty,  witir 
the  fame  manly  fihTmefs  w»iih  which  he  will  fupport  his  throne,' when- 
ever afiailed  by  foreign  ehemies,  or  by  domeftic  traitors.  Had  his  lonl- 
,  ihip,  for  inftance,  been  in  the  cabinet  of  Charles  IL  when  the  king'i 
ilrumpet  was  made  a  dutchefs,  he  would  have  folemnly  protefteJ 
againft  fo  fcandalous  and  profligate  a  degradation  of  the  Britifli  so* 
bility.  '       .    ^ 

At  the  clofc  of  the  preface,  we  read,  with  furprizc,  the  followitij 
paflage. 

**  I  call  that,"  fays  Milton,  **  a  complete  and  generous  educati<Hi 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  jafily,  fkilfully,  and  magnaniinouity,  w 
the  offices,  both  public  and  prirate,  of  peace  and  war.*' 

Now  it  is  evident  that  all  thefe  offices  may  be  fo  performed  withoi^t 

any  belief  in,  or  knowledge  of,  Chriftianity ;  for  it  will  not  be  d«nicd   ' 

that  they  have  been  fo  perfSpffmed  by  heathens  and  infidels  at  vari^attJ'^ 

timet.     It  may,  indeed,  be  faid,  that  a  man  is  not  Jit  to  perform  thofe  '' 

offices  with  propriety,  whofe  mind  is  not  well  flored  with  religion* 

-  principles ;  l^ut  if  a  man  without  religion  has  fo  performed  thcfflj 

his  fithefs  cannot  bequeftioncd.     An  education,  therefore,  agrecab^ 

to  this  diSum,  may  be  complete  without  religion.     Yet,  adds  Lofd 

Grenvilte,  "this  is  the  purpofe  to  vrWich  all  knowledge  is  fubordiaatei 

_  theif/i  of  all  inieUeilual  and  all  moral  ixcellena.     It  is  the  end  to 

^irtiich  the  leflbns  of  Lord  Chatham  are  uniformly  dlrefled.'*    Th« 

.idlertion  we  mod  formally  Contradid,  for  Lord  Chatham's  lefTons,  *^ 

difpiayed  in  thefe  letters,  are.diredled  to  amuch  nobler  end,  tp  i^^kc 

his  nephew  a  good  man,  and  a  good  Chriftian,  by  teaching^  him  that 

religion  is  the  only  folid  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  ami  the  dnif 
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'  fafe  gufde  of'  Kutoan  a£lion.  Inde(^d.the  pofition^  as  it  now  ftands, 
ivithouc  explanation >  is  paradoxical  and  abfurd;  antl  wemuch  wonder 
how  it  cbuld  efcape  from  fo  intelligent  a  mind  as  that  of  LordXirenville. 
Having  fard  fo  much  of  the  editor's  preface,  we  (hall  extradi  a  fhorc 
(aflage  or  twb  from  the  letters  themf«lves,  in  coxiErmaiioa  of  the  . 
(^nioQ  which  we  have  given  of  them. 

"  I  c«ne  no^  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  lo  offer  you,  which  mo(^ 
isesrJjGoncertis  your  weliiure,  and  upon  which  every  good  and  honourable 
parpakof  your  life  will  aHuredly  turn — I  mean  the  keeping  up  in  your 
heart  the  true  fentlments  of  religion.     If  you  are  not  right  towards  God 
yoa  can  never  be  fo  towards  man ;  the  noblefl  fentiment  of  the  human 
bread  Is  here  brought  to  the  tell.     Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's 
virto^'  if  it  be,  the  highed  benefactor  demands  the  warme  11  returns  of  • 
gratitude,   ktve>  andpraife:  ingratum  qui  dixerit  omnia  dixit.     If  a  man 
Mnu)ts  this  virtue,  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and  quickeu 
it, he  Will  be  likely  to  want  alf  others,  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  whofe 
ntmoft.  gifts  are  poor  compared  to  thofe  [which]  he  daily  receives  at  the 
iiandsofhis  never- failing  almighty  ^friend.     Remember  thy  creator  in  the 
tiaysbf  thy  yoUth,  is  big  with  the  deepefl  wffdom  :'  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wifdom;  and  an  upright  h^rl,  that  is  under  (landing.  This 
is  eternally  true,  whether  the  wits  and  rake^  of  Cambridge  (or  of  Brighton) 
allow  itor  not  $  hay,  I  niuft  add  of  this  religious  wifdom,  her  ways  are  ways 
df  pieafantnefs,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,  whatever  your  young  gentle- 
men orpleafur^'thiifk  ofaw/une  and  aifottle^  a  tainted  health,  and  a  battered 
tonftitutioiii     Hold  fa(l,  therefore,  by  this  (heet-anchor  of  happinefs,  reli- 
gion ;.^u  W-iil  often  want  it  in  times.of  moR  danger,  the  florms  and  tem« 
pefts-ofiife.     Cberilh  true  religion  as  precioudy  as  you  will  fly  with  ab- 
horrence and  contempt,  fuperftition.  and  enthufiaim.     The  fir (l  is  theper- 
fe£iion  and  glory  of  the  human  nature;  the  two  lad  the  depravation  and 
difgnice  of  it.  ^Remember  the  eifence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  oifenc* 
toward  God  and  man ;  ,not  fubtle  fpeculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital 
principle  of  faith.*'  \ 

The  end  oF  this  falutary  advice,  and  of  thefe  wife  admonitions^  is 
certainly  not  to  qualify  his  nephew  10  peffprm jthe  offices  of  war,  but  , 
•to  perform  the  duties  of  ChriAiaoity.  Lord  Chatham's  obfen^ations 
on  jthcThefis,  Omne  folum  forti  Patria  eft,  which  bears  a  near  affinity 
<)otbe  modern  dodlrii^  of  univerfal  philanthropy,^rerepIete  with  judg- 
ment and  wifdoni. 

'*  How  <lang^r<His  is  it  to  truft  frail  corrupt  roaii  with  fuch  an  aphorlfm  ! 
What. fatal  cafuiftVy  is  it  big  with?  How  many  a  villain  might,  and  has, 
inaiked  himfelf  in  [with]  the  fayingsof  ancient  and  illuftrious  exiles,  while 
be  was,  an  fact,  diifolving  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  that  hold  iogieties 
together,  and  fpurning  at  all  laws,  divine  and  human  !  How  e\x(y  the  tran* 
-fition  fcom  (his  political  to  moreimpious  eccleliaftlcal  aphoril'ms !  If  all  fgiils 
sre  alike  to  the  brave  and  virtuous,  fo  may  ail  churches  and  modes  of  wor<* 
ftiip^be];  that  is,  all  will  be  equally  neglected  and  violated.  In  (lead  of 
every  foil  being  his  country,  he  will  have  no  one  [foil]  for  his  country;  he 
yiiibe  the  forlorn  outcast  of  mankipd.  S^ch  vras  the  late  Bolingbroke,  of 
wnpiiaus  memory."  .        .* 

J  2  .  .  Ix 
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It  Will  tiotbe  foppofed  that  any  thing  more  than  an  eutlineoft 
fyllein  of  education  couM  be  given  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs.  But  it  is  a 
mafttrly  outline,  traced  by  a  fuperior  hand.  'Tis  indeed  wonderful  to 
ibe  with:^at  facility  the  great  mind  of  Lord  Chatham  could  ftoop  to 
difcur&thefe^  important  trifles  on  the  condud  of  youth,  which  contri** 
butefo  tflentially  to  form  the  perfeA  gentleman.  His  lefTons  of ^^- 
iiienifs^  is  far  as  they  go,  fet  thofe  of  Lord  ChefteFfield  at  a  contemp- 
tible diftance.  Ill  a  word,  thcfe  letters  will  be  read  with  intereft  and 
advantage :  and  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rifinfi;  ge- 
lieratioii,  that  all  our  youth  had  fuch  a  pare/ital  monitor,  with  wrlTand 
ability  fo  to  form  his  judgment,  and  fo  to  guide  his  mind  to  happinefs 
and  truth.  . 

The  iRevolutionary  Plutarch :  cxhihting  the  mofi  diftln^ijhed  Cha- 
raSers,  Literary ^  Military^  and  Pvhtical^  in  the  recent  Annals  of 
the  French  Republic.  The  greater  Part  from  the  original  iffojT 
matxon  of  a  Gentleman  rejident  at  Paris*  A  Niw  Edition^  cor^ 
reSed  and  much  enlarged,     3  vols.     ismo.     Murray.     1804. 

OF  the  two  fir  ft  volumes  of  this  interefling  work  we  gave  a  full 
account  in  one  of  our  former  Numbers* ;  and  we  are  tiot  in  the 
leaft  furprifedy  that  the  public  curioiity,  which  it  was  fo  well  calcula- 
ted to  excite,  (hould  have  fo  foon  rendered  the  publication  of  a  new 
edigtion  neceffary.  The  author  has,  judiciottfly  we  think,  now  cited 
bis  authorities,  which  gives  to  his  book  a  greater  degree  of  authenti-.  ^ 
city  than  it  pofTeffed  before ;  and  he  has  added  another  volume,  con- 
taining biographical  fketches  of  the  Dyke  D'Enghien  ;  LouiS 
'XVIIL;  the  royalift  General  George;  Gtnerzh  Bert hier,  Menou, 
Murat,  Rochambeau^  and  Boyer  :  of  the  Conful  Cambaceres;  of  the 
Judges /?^yn!>r  and  Thuriot ;  of  the  Police-dircSor,  Real;  of  the 
infamous  traitor  and  fpy,  Mehie  de  la  Touchz;  oPthe  notorious  regi- 
cide, Garat ;  of  the  poet,  Fontanes ;  and  of  the  poetafter,  Cbenier* 
The  account  of  this  motley  group  is  interperfed  with  a  variety  ot  cu- 
rious anecdotes,  and  will  ferve  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  many  re* 
volutionary  charaflers,  now  figuring  at  the  imperial  court  of  Franc^ 
to  thofe  who  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  pafling  event* ;  whiw 
it  will  aid  the  recolle3ion  of  others  who  have  carefully  marked  the 
occurrences  of  the  revolution,  but  whofe  minds,  encumbered,  as  n 
were,  with  the  vaft  variety  of  crimes  which  it  has  engendered,  have 
been  unable,  to  retain  the  impreffitffi  of  each  particular  event,  ot  of 
^cb  particular  chara3er. 

-^n  the  firft  of  thefe  fketclies,  a  trait  is  recorded. of  the  late  amiable 
and  gallant  Duke  D'Enghien,  which  is  worthy  of  being  preferved^ 
When  the  Pruffian  monarch  had  refolved  ^^pon  the  memorable  arid 
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moft  dirgraceFul  retreat  from  Champagne,  on  the  firft  invafipn  q{ 
France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war, 

*<  General  Clairfayt  fupplicated  the  King  of  Praflia»  in  the  name  of 
TOyalty>  to  abjure  fo  fatal  a  refolution.     On  being  informed^  in  reply> 
that  it  nvas  no  Unger prudent  to  perjeverty  his  Royal  Highnefs  requeued  that  the 
Auftrians  and  French  emigrants  alone  might  be  permitted  to  march  againft 
and  attack  the  enemy;  but  this  favour  was  alfo  denied.     What  an  indif- 
ferent opinion  of  modern  kin^s  muft  a  prince  form,  aged  twenty,  with  a 
mind  as  noble  and  di^nterefled  as  his  chara^er  was  elevated,  when  his 
royal  relative  returned  with  thb  refufal !  A  nobleipan  who  had  theii  thp 
liOQonr  of  being  by  his  fide,  alTured  the  author,  '  that  his  Highnefs's  firft 
emotion  was,  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  fword,  and  to  propofe  forcmg  the 
Pruflians  to  do  their  duty  as  allies,  or  to  chailife  them  as  traitors ;  to  van- 
qttiih  them,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt.'     'This  ardour,  though  praife- 
worthy,  was  reprefled  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  rightly  obferved* 
\  *  that  it  was  more  generous  to  forgive,  than  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  that 

treachery,  as  well  as  cruelty,  carried  its  own  punifhment  with  it ;  that  the 
trania£lions  of  king^  a$  well  as  of  individuals  are  recorded  by  cootempor«i> 
.ries,  and  judged  of  by  poilerity;  that  he  whofe  Qohdud  bid  deftance  to  both 
was  unworthy  their  vengeance,  and  deferved  only  their  compailion ;  an4 
finally,  that  the  errwrt  of  kings  muft  alv^ajs,  by  trut  r^aliftsy  he  afcribedto  the  aJvke 
tf  ignorant  or  curruft  comfellor 5.^* 

The  fpirit  of  the  fon,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  father,  were  here 
equally  confpicuous.  Another  anecdote,  equally  honourable  to  the 
J>4]ke  D'Enghien,  we  extra£l  with  piea^fure. 

'<  The  author  has,  from  undoubted  authority,  an  anecdote  worthy  to  he 
rehited,  as  difplaying  the  generous  heart  of  the  Duke  of  Enghiea.     It  oc- 
-curred  at  Liege,  in  the  latter  part  of  Odlober   1792;  but  the  bcnefaiSor 
was  unknown  until  1796.     Having  faved  four  of  nis  horfes  from  the  re- 
publican or  P ruffian  robbers  in  Champagne,  his  Highnefs  ordered  a  trufty 
iervant  to  difpofe  of  them.     They  had  been  bought  for,  and  were  worth 
three   hundred  Louis  d'ors,  biit  ninety  only   were  obtained  for  them. 
Among  the  many  other  fufFering  emigrants  then  at  Liege;  was  the  family 
of  the  Marquis  de'M         — t,  who  near  Stenay  had  feen  two  of  his  fons 
^and  his  brother-in-law  cut  to  pieces  before  his  face,  and  who,  af#^r  being 
"  wounded,  was  made  a  prifoner,  and  as  fuch  guillotined  by  the  republicans* 
His  widow,  with  two  young  daughters  and  two  infant  fons,  unacquainted 
i?    with  the  cruel  fate  of  perfons  fo  near  and  dear  to  her,  had  prepared  with 
^'    the  iaft  Louis  d*or  fhe  poiTefTed,  a  fmall  feaft  for  their  return,  expedling 
them  with  an  anxiety  more  eafily  imagined  than  expreffed.     The  Duke  of 
Enghien  fcnt  his  fervant  to  her  dreffed  like  a  French  dragoon,  who  pre- 
•fented  her,  as  from  her  hu(hand,  pinety  Louis  d'ors,  intimating  that  this 
money  was  deilined  to  carry  her  to  Holland,  to  join  the  Marquis,  who, 
after  the  difailers  of  the  campaign,  had  rttiied  to  that  country,  where  the 
.fervant  was  to  accompany  her,  who  faid,  that  the  letter  which  the  Marquis 
gave  him  for  his  lady  was  torn  to  pieces  in  his  retreat,  for  fear  of  being 
evidence iigainlt  him  if  taken  by  the  republicans.     Arrived  in  Holland,  he 
faid  that  he  heard  from  friends,  that  her  hufband  had  found  meaQS  with  his 
fons  and  relative  to  return  to  France,  and  was  enabled  to  remit  her,  through 
fecret  cfaianneh^  a  yearly  fum  of  one  hundred  Louis  d'ors,  though  not 
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daring  to  write  to  her,  for  fear  of  exppfing  himfelf.  For  four  ycafs  the 
Duke  regularly  fent  this  fum;  and  it  was  not  until  the  death  of  thcfervant 
at  Hamburgh,  in  1796,  that  the  Marchionefs  knew  fhe  was  a  widow/ and 
had  to  mourn  two  Tons  and  a  brother;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fhe  owed 
her  Qwn  and  her  children's  exii(ence  to  the  moft  liberal  and  delicate  of  be- 
nefadors,  who^  in  an  age  of  diifipatipn>  had  made  humanit^r  the  firft  of  his 
pleafurps," 

Such  W9S  the  man  whofe  murder  was,  by  the  bafe  ufurper  of  the 
Gallic  throne^  deemed  anefiential  preliminary  to  his  own  elevation  to 
the  imperial  dignity ! 

George  Cadoudal^  better  known  by  the  name  of  Geprge^  one  of  the 
moll  a6live  and  enterprizing  generals  of  the  royalifis,  was  the  fon  of  a 
vealthy  miller  in  Morbihan,  who,  bavipg  deftined  him  for  the  church, 
^avehim  a  good  education.  When  the  revolution  i>egan,  in  1788,  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  but  juft  left  college,  where  he 
bad  imbibed  fuch  principles  as  made  him  refoliite  in  preferving  hii 
allegiance  to  his  fovereign,  and  in  adhering  to  the  religion  of  his  an<r 
ceftors.  After  Buonaparte's  ufurpationof  the  confulate,  George  en* 
tered  into  a  capitulation  with  General  Briine,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
difband  his  troops,  on  the  exprefs  condition,  **  that  they  (hould  not  be 
punilhed  for  having  been  in  arms ;  that  they  and  their  countrymen 
fhould  be  exempted  from  military  confcriptions  for  ten  years ;  and 
indemnified  for  the  lofles  which  they  had  fuftained  by  the  diets,  taken  of 
their  country  by  the  republicans  during  the  civil  wars."  Birt  every 
onp  of  ibefe  conditions  having  been  treacheroufly  violated  by  theCor- 
fican  tyrant,  George  juftly  deenied  himfelf  releafed  from  the  contrafl 
which  he  entered  into,  and  refumed  his  magnanimous  efforts  for  the 
refloi;ation  of  royalty.     His  unhappy  end  is  but  too  well  known. 

General  Murat,  who  has  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  imperial  family 
of  France,  by  his  marriage  with  the-  Corfican's  fifter,  was  the  fcin  of  a 
water-carrier  at  Paris,  who  was  compelled  to  leave  that  capital  for  fome 
crime  which  he  had  committed,  and  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phiny,  where  he  joined  a  gang  of  fraugglers,  and  where  his  hopeful 
ofTspring  was  born.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  afterwar/ls  con» 
neaed  with  a  band  of  thieves,  and,  being  apprehended,  was  condemn- 
ed and  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Valence,  in  May  1769.  His  fon  became 
an  errand  boy  to  the  theatre  at  Lyons,  and  afterward^  an  afior;  but 
being  hiffed  from  the  Cage,  he  enlifted  as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  ip  which  capacity  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, when  he  was  made  a  corporal  in  the  natiopal  guards  by 
La  Fayette.  In  June  1792,  when  the  murderous  rabble  of  Paris  at- 
tacked  the  palace  of  their  fovereign,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  <*  Louis, 
tu  cs  un  traitre,  il  nous  faut  ta  tite\^  and  when  Madame  Eliza- 
beth reproached  the  villain  for  thus  daring  to  infult  *<  the  moft  pa- 
triotic ol  kings,"  the  wretch  impudently  replied,  ^  Tais-ici  cgquinet 
Autrement  je  te  coupe  en  deux.*^  Thefe  patriotic  (allies  has-trewed 
his  pronnotion ;  for  the  very  next  day  the  brewer,  $(interre^  tnade 
Jbini  his  aide;de.cam|) ;  and  he  W^  aftively  employed,  in  the  work  of 
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rebellion,  in  the  loth  of  Auguft.  He  afterwards  headed  the  troops 
who  fuperiQtendied  the  tnafTacres  at  the  prifons  of  Paris,  ia  September 
S79&  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  ordered  the  head  of  the  PripcelTe  de  Lam* 
baile  to.be  carried  to  the  qtjeen,  and  to  have  had  a  wig  made  ot  her 
hair,  which  he  cut  ofF  afteir  ihe  was  killed.  For  thefe  heroic  exploits 
-  Marat  raiXed  him  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  arid  he  had'  the  honour  of 
commanding  the  troops  who  conveyed  their  vh-toouf  monarch  from 
his  Uft  prifon  to  the  fcaQbld. 

When  his  worthy  patron  Marat  waS  killed  by  the  fair  enthufiaft, 
Charlotte  Cor  day f^  Murat  fcQt  the  following  carious  letter  to  the  Ja« 
cobin  Club : 

"  Brothers  AND  ^Friends, 

j^  •*  Chance  made 'my  name  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  thfe  ever-regret- 

ted martyr  pf  equality^  Marat ;  fellow -feeling  made  me  his  admirer^  before 
conviAipn  roiide  me  his  wor(hipper,  or  patriotifm  his  follower,  defender, 
and  mourner.  Others  have'  offered  perfumes  upon  the  altar  of  this  their 
country's  g<fd  of  liberty  ^  others  have  compofed  hymns  to  the  glory  of  this 
the  hefl  TLaafirfl  of  French  republicans ;  others,  again,  have  placed  his  buft 
^y  the  fide  pf  (he  inrmort^l  Gracchus,  Publicola,  and  Brutus  I 

«*  A  foldier  who  poflefTes  nothing  but  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  valour» 
|iis  enthuiiafm,  fans-culotiifm  and  his  fword^  xan  neither  build  altars*  nof 
carve  ftatqes,  neither  iing  apotheofes  npr  write  deifications :  but  he  cai|  do 
inore — he  can  immolate  himfeJf,  If  an  hecatomb  of  the  carcaffes  of  Marat'f 
firiends  had  been  decreed,  upon  its  fummit  before  this  day  ihould  have  beea 
placed  tny  corpfe.     It  is  neither  ambition  to  fhine  with  borrowed  cOloursj^ 

^  fkor  prefumption  to  think  that  millions  of  fans- culottes  are  not  as  good  pa- 

triots ss  myfelf.  It  is  neither  meant  as  a  reproach  to  the  luke-warm  zeal 
of  others,  nor  as  a  praife  of  that  ardour,  which  almotft  cpnfu;nes  me,  and 
forces  me  to  dejire  to  fjerrmlize  the  name  of  Marat,  No !  I  am  fnuch  iibovq 
thofe  petty  and  fel£ih  coniiderations.  I  am  a  fans-culotte  by  birth  as  wel^ 
as  Marat;  my  father  died  a  viflim  to  the  tyranny  of  kings,  as  he.^id  to 
the  treachery  of  kingly  ariftocracy.  I  am  itiarried  to  a  falls  culotte  Wo« 
man>  now  in  a  fituatioit  to  give  citizens  to  the  republic.  Let  my  progeny 
•  immortalize  the  memory  of  Marat,  by  permitting  me  to  change  only  Qn#' 
letter  in  my  name.  I  promife  you,  brothers  and  friends,  upon  the  fa^th  bf 
a  jacohin  mountaineer,  that,  (hould  I  obferve  any  ariftocratical  inclination 
in  my  children,  another  Brutus,  I  ihall  be  their  executioner  1  Acgepi^ 
\  therefore,  this  patriotic  oiFer  from  your  devoted  fellow  fans- culotte.— *The 

jacobins  for  eirer !  The  mountain  for  ever !  The  guillotine  for  ever ! 
.^  Health  and  fraternity, 

(Signed)        Marat  «'-.45wtf«*  Murat,"    • 

The  patriotic  offer  was  declined,  on  a  fuggeftion,  that  fuch  a  diftinc*^ 
tion  would  be  incompatible  with  republican  equality.  As  to  the 
promife  at  the  ^\o{e  of  the  letter,  it  would  be  inhuman  to  call  on  th« 
brother-in-law  of  his  imperial  majefly  to  fulfil  it.  The  huiband  of  a 
prkicefs  of  the  blood-royal  cannot  be  expe£led  to  fulfil  the  promifes  of 
difariS'Culdttes^ox  to  become  a  Brutus  for  the  fake  of  preferving  his 
confillency.  ^ 

Re^rnier,  the  pre fent  grand  judge  of  France,  is  the  fpn  oJF  a  wag« 
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goner  in  Lotraine ;  he  was  ^ucated  by  chanty,  ^n<J  hr^d  lo  ^hf  bar,' 
where  he  h^d  little  pra3ice«  He,  too,  was  a  great  admirer  oi  MarAtj 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  demonftrate: 

'*  In  '  />j  j^ finales  du  Ttrrorifme!  page  93,  is  a  letter  from  Regnier  to  the 
republican  hero,  Maxipiilian  Robefpicrre,  dated  Nancy,  April  2j  1794,  ia 
which  he  fays :  *  I  too  worfhip  Marat,  and  kneel  before  the  goJiefs  of 
reafon.     1  too  adore  the  fublime  principles  of  the  Mountain.     I  too  l^ave 
difpatched  6z  noble  ariftocrats,  and  86  ariftocratical  priefts  for  thefcafFoId. 
I  too  have  an  cfted  496  fufpeded  perfons,  and  demanded  the  heads  of  942 
lukewarm  oatriots  or  federalifts,  who  haverefufed  from  my  hands  tfie  dia- 
demofrepublkasipatriotifm—^thredcap!  I  too  hive  ordered  ail  our  fittings  to 
begin  with   SanSe  Marat!  era  pro  nobis »  and   to  finifh  with  '  Hie  Mountain 
for  ever P  Sec.  &c.     In  '  Recueil  d* Anecdotes^  page  33,   he  is  proved   \t9 
tiav.€  jnurdered  tnuo  hundred  perjons,  amongft  others,  an  old  blind  man,  aged  eighty-'^ 
four  J  and  a  young  lady,   Mademoifelle  de  Frefnoy,  aged  thirteen,  ivliom  he  'violated 
before  he  ordered  hct^  to  he  guillotined i  a;[id  to   have  appropriated   up^vards  of 
t^'O  millions  of  livres  of  national  property,  in  his  fequeftrations  of  the 
,    eftates  and  eiledls  of  emigrants.'     This  is  an  authentic,  thong-h  only  a 
flight  fketch  oi  the  patriotic  tranfadlions  of  the  Confular  Grand  Judge  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror.     But  his  revolutionary  confiftency  was  no  greater 
than  his  revolutionary  humanity.     Prudhomme   in  his  General   Hiftory 
mentions,  '  That  no  fooner  was  Robefpierre  dead,  and  the  Jacobins  and 
Sans-culottes  out  of  fafhion,  than  Regnier  exchanged  the  drefs  of  a  ^eptem- 
hrizer  for  that  of  a  Mufcadln^  and  of  the  prayers  to   Marat  were   made 
hymns  to  royalty,  from  Auguft  1794,  to  February  1795,  he   never  went 
out  of  his  houfe  but  with  a  white  cockade  in  his  pocket,  while  he  wore  a 
tri-coloured  one  in  hi?  hat." 

In  a  note,  the  author  gives  an  extraft  from  a  Frfench  paper,  which 
contains  a  curious  account  of  the  Corficanufurper's  Ligxon  of  Hlf- 
nouy,  the  fumraary  of  which  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers. 

*<  According  to  the  official  matriculation-  book  (matricule,)  969  citizen! 
were  ejefted  by  the  Firft  Conful  Members  of  the  Legion  of  Honoin-  up  w 
thfi  iSrft  Nivofe  (December  zz).  A  revolutionary  amateur^  envious,  no 
"doubt,  at  not  hping  one  among  them,  has  publiihed  infidimfiy  the  revolu- 
tionary merits  of  all  the  honourable  members  of  the  honourable  Legion  of 
Honour;  ^nd  pretends  that  this  legiqn  confifts  of  82  regicides,  218  ter- 
rorifts,  506  moderate  jacobins,  74  notorious  murderers,  20  condemned 
thieves  before  the  revolution,  62  notorious  and  cpnvidled  jplunderers  fince 
the  revolution,  16  Septembrizers,  22  thieves  and  forgers  burnt  ott  their 
ihouldcrs  upon  the  pillory,. 36  releafed  galley-flaves,  44  drowners  e»  majfe 
66  (hooters  enmaj/e,  and  Z7  incendiaries.     In  the  whoTe,  969  rebels. 

*•  We  apprehetid  that  this  account  is  rather  exaggerated;  but  we  know 
for  certain,  that  no  foreign  citizen  is  yet  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour ;  ^nd  that  the  report  of  the  King  of  P— ,  of  the  Elector  of  B-^-— > 
fend  of  the  MiniftersHaogwitz,  Lucchefini,  Montgelas,  and  Cetto,  having 
accepted  places  in  ihb  corps,  is  hithrio  without  fQandation.--iif/  Nmvelles  u 
iaMaJjf,  J^i'Vf^itNQ,  IL  p^e  12,^*  .         \ 

Oiifr  lii^it§  will  not  ^Uow  of  ^ny  further  extr^^fts,  which,  indtfed;  i» 


^ 
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tfcetefi  to  "be  regretted,  as  a  book  containing  fo  much  curious,  inti^ 
refting,  and  inflru6live  matter,  cannot  tail  to  be  getierally  read. 


The  complete  Navigator,  or  an  eafy  and  familiar  Guide  to  the  Theory 
and  PraSice  of  Navigation,  with  all  the  i^qmfitc  Tables^  &Cn 
By  Andrew  Mackay,  L.  L.D.  F.  R.S.  Ed.  &c.  Auithor  of  the 
Theory  and  Prafticc  ol  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea  an(i  LAiid« 
&c.    Price  10s.  6d.    P.  S17,    Longman  and  Rees.   1804. 

ipROM  Dr,  Mackay's  well-earned  fame  as  a  maihefnatician  ahd  af» 
uonomer,  and  from  the  i^pecimens  which  he  ha«  given  of  hjs 
pra6iictil  knowledge  of  nautical  fcience,  wc,  of  courfe  cxpeftcd  that 
a  regular  Treatife  of  Navigation  from  hi*  piin:  would  bea  valuable  ac- 
^uifition  to  feamen,  and  the  work  before 'us  fully  anfwers  oor  expec- 
tations. It  is  a  cl(?ar,'  well  digeflrd,  and  mAfteHy  peiformance,  con* 
taining,  befides  what  is  ufeful  in  other  publications,  much  new  and 
important  matter. 

The  utility  of  correft  books  of  navigation,  and  the  inaccuracy  of 
our  rnofl  popuhN:  works  on  the  fubjed,  are  thus  ilated  by  the  author 
in  his  Preidce  :— 

'*  The  advantages  of  navigation  to  a  commercial  ftate  like  Great  Britain, 
arc,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  we  poiTel's. 
To  this  we  are  chiefijr  indebted  for  the  unrivalled  extent  and  fwccefs  of  our 
trade  and  manufaAures  j  and,  above  all,  for  the  glorious  pre-eminence  of  our 
Navy,  the  terror  of  our  enemies,  and  the  beft  bu^ark  of  our  beloved  country, 
Eve.y  work,  therefore,  which  profeffes  to  treat  n  this  fubjed,  even  if  its 
merits  be  not  of  the  higbefl -ftandard,  has  always  been  favourably  received 
by  the  public. 

■"  lliis  circumftance  has  multiplied  treatiles  on  navigation  1>cyond  thofe 
on  alnjoft  any  other  art  or  Science  :  )^t,  though  this  be  urKioabtediy  true;, 
tbeaaihor  f  the  follow  ng  theets  prefumes  to  hope  there  Is  ftiil  room  for 
gre^and  valuable  iraprovefments  in  this  moft  important  fludy;  and  efpc- 
cially  in  the  Amplification  of  the  practical  rules,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
t^lcs  and  calculations,  fo  cfTentially  necellary  for  the  fafe  and  fuccefsful 
ptefccmion  of  this  hazardous  employment.  It  is,  no  doubt  an  unpleafant 
and  a  mpft  ungracious  x)ffice  to  expofe  the  faults  of  other  writers  :  yet  the 
author  is  compelled  to  f;iy,  that,  in  the  rcfpefts  above  mentioned,  alraoft 
all  the  common  books  on  this  fubje6t  are  gr  fsly  deficient ;  and  this  being 
*hecaf(S,  bow  g  eat  mutl  be  the  additional  rifk  incurred  by  rhc  marmen 
^hi!e  depending  for  his  prefervation  upon  fnch  authors  and  tneir  writings  ? 
He  is  well  aware,  however,  that  there  are  works  of  a  very  contrary  dc^ 
fo'iption  rbut  they  aPe  either  too  ex-pen  five  to  be  purchafed,  or,  beinr^ 
pQbliflicd in  a  foreign  language,  cai)not  be  und^  rftood  by  the  generality  ot 
feamen.  It  has,  therefore,  been  long  a  favourite  objc^  with  the  author^ 
^ho,  irom  a  very  early  period  of  life,  has  addicted  himfelf  almoft  entirely 
to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  aftronomy,  -navigation,  &c.  to  offer  to  the 
public  a  popular^  Ipw.priced,  praftical  w^ofk,  in  which  thofe  miftakes  might 
be  avoided,  thefd  errors  reftified,  and  the  iianger.  in  confequence  of  them, 
to  the  lives  and^rqperties  of  fo  many  of  our  brave  cou^t£y men.  at  leaff. 
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confiderably  leCeoed^  if  not  altogether  prevented.  How  far  be*baibeei 
(dccefsful  in  fucb  an  undertaking,  tbe  public  niuft  determine.  sBut,  pro* 
cecding  upon  fucb  motives^  and  e^ierting  bis  beil'  endeavours  in  fuch  a 
caufe,  he  thinks  he  has  fome  claim  to  their  indulgence.  For,  if  he  be  able 
to  execute  what  be  propofes,  in  a  wpy  fuperior  to  others,  he  flatters  himfdf 
that  be  cannot  bellow  a  more  valuable  prefent  on  the  Britifh  iflands.  To 
point  out,  however,  to  the  public  eye,  that  fuch  a  work  is  stiU  a  defidftf 
iumxvi  this  country,  he  roust  now  take  the  difagreeable  liberty  of  expofing 
9  few  of  the  innumerabkr  errors  of  the  late  writers  on  the  fame  fubjed. 
He  cannot,  itldeed,  expe6l  forgivenefs  from  all  of  them  for  fo  doing  \  yet 
he  hopes  that  fome  itrill  be  found  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  their  er* 
rors,  and  to  efleem  themfelves  obliged  to  the  perfon,  whoever  be  may  be^ 
by  whofe  aiiiftance  they  are  enabled  to  improve  the  ^ture  editt^ns  of  their 
works.  It  would^  indeed^  be  an  endlefs^  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  trouble- 
Ibuie  and  unpleafant  talk^  to  enumerate  the  |  errors  with  which  niany  of 
4hofe  books  abound,  that  are  in  moil  uf'e,  having,  in  fome  of  then^,  ieve« 
ral  hundreds  of  errors !  nay,  even  that  number  of  errors  in  fome  fiogle 
pages  of  the  tables.  Nor  do  many  of  th'e  authors  on  navigation  give  a  tabic 
of  errata,  not  widiing  to  make  their  books  appear  to  be  in  any  manner  im« 
perfeft,  or  in  want  of  corredion;  and  fome  of  thefe  books,  abounding 
with  the  aftcn-mentioned,  or  firoilar  abfurdities,  are  impofed  tipon  thefea* 
iniin,  who  often  is  not  a  competent  judge,  and  alfo  upop  the  teacher,  as 
being  fully  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  both.*' 

The  Doftor  proceeds  next  to  enunfierate  feme  of  thofe  errors  in  the 
books  now  in  ufe,  and  the  number  \s  not  only  furprifing,  but  even 
alarming,  when  it  is  confidered  that  life  conftantly  depends  on  the  cor* 
re£lnefs  of  thofe  works, 

Th^  lyflem  which  we  are  about  to  analyze  is  divided  Jnto  five 
(>ooks,  and  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  chapters.  The  firft  book  conv 
tains  the  definitions  and  principles  necefjfary  as  an  introduction  to  na« 
vigation.  An  acc<iunt  oi  the  various  inilruments  that  have  been  pro* . 
pofed  to  afcertain  the  diftance  run  in  a  given  time  :-r^The  defcription 
of  a  fleering  coropafs: — An  account  of  the  tides,  with  various  me-* 
.thodsof  finding.the  time  of  high  water  at  any  place.  The  defcription 
of  Guntcr's  Scale,  with  as  much  of  geometry,  and  plane  trigonome-^ 
try  as  are  neceffary  in  navigation.  In  this  book  we  find,  among  fub- 
jefls  which  we  have  not  met  with  before,  a  new  method  of  finding 
the  time  of  high  water,  in  which  the  combined  equation  depend- 
ing on  the  angular  diftance  between  the  fun  and  the  moon,  an4 
the  moon's  diftance  from^the  earth  is  taken  into  confideration,  Thq 
tra£l$  on  geometry  and  trigpnomelry  are  fy ftematically  arranged.  We 
obferve  here  a  new  deraonftration  of  the  47th  prepofitionof  the  firft  of 
Euclid  ;  and  though  it  msrrks  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  author^ 
we  do  not  think  it  preferable  to  the  old  method.  It  is  the  fourth  de*. 
monftration  which  we  have  feen  of  this  fame  problem,  but  Euclid's 
method  is  not  likely  to  be  iniproved.  Dr.  Mackay*s  demonftration; 
however,  has  the  advantage  of  being  performed  mechanically,  which 
may  recommend  it  to  feamen,  perfons  partial  to  the  ufe  of  inftniT 
"iaents. 

j$«oj;  the  fecondi  (:ontain$  the  feyeraV  failings  commopYy  ufed  in 
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Uaviptioii. '  The  fifftfivc of  thefc failings,  namely,  Plane^  Traverfe^ 
Parallel,  Middle  Latitude^  and  Mercator^s failings^  arc  refolvcd  by 
CODftruAion,  calculation,  infpe6tion,  and  by  Ggnter's  fcalc.  The 
other  failings  being  lefs  ufed,  arc,  therefore,  only  refolvcd  by  thcfirft 
two  of  theie  methods.  To  thig  iecond  book  are  added  various  me* 
ibods  of  conftru3ing  both  plane  and  Mercator's  charts. 

In  this  book  there  is  a  great  difpiay  of  pra6lical  knowledge, .  parti- 
cuiarly  in  the  windward  and  current  failing,  and  in  the  conflru£Uon 
and  vS^  of  fea  charts,  «  . 

The.  third  book  cpntains  the  defcription,  refiification,  and  manner 
of  ufiog  Hadley's  quadrant  and  fextant,  together  with  the  method  of 
finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ihip  at  fea,  and  the  variation  o( 
the  compafs  from  obfervation. 

The  excellence  of  this  book  confi(is  chiefly  in  the  very  clear  de^ 
fciiption  ^iven  of  nautical  inftruments.  In  other  refpefis  the  illilflra- 
tions  Deem  rather  cone ife,  efpeciaMy  on  the  lunar  obfervatio(is»  bi|t 
ihis  is  a  fubjefi  of  fuch  extent,  that  the  ftudent  is  referred  to  the 
author's  work  on  the  longitude,  and  which  certainly  ought  to  l^e  in  the 
.  bands  of  every  feaman* 

In  the  fourth  book  is  an  accountof  a  fea  journal,  with  precepts  for 
performing  the  fame,  exeroplifiied  in  a  journal  proper  for  4^  long 
voyage.  v 

This  journal  feems  to  be  taken  from*  real  occurrences,  and  the  plan 
and  arrangealeat  are  judicious.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  part^of 
the  work,  the  author  difplays  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mechani- 
cal operations  of  navigation  as  well  as  the  fcientific. 

The  fifth  book  contains^ — Th^  application  of  trigonometry  to  the 
menfuration  of  heights  and  diflaiices — ^The  manner  of  furveying  coaft* 
and  harbours  illuftrated  by  an  example — ^^An  account  of  the  winds— ^ 
On  predifling  the  weather. 

This  book  is  replete  with  ufeful  and  interefting  matter,  the  methods 
of  furveying  coafis,  and  of  taking  bearings  ana  foundings,  are  laid 
down  ^according  to  the  moft  improved  pra6lice.  The  rules  for  prc- 
diding  the  windy  weather  are  aifo  well  feleBed,  and  if  fuch  predtc«. 
tions  have  been  always  deemed  interefting  to  the  hufbandman,  how 
much  more  important  mud  they  be  to  the  mariner,  where,  not  only 
property,  but  life  may  depend  on  timely  forefight  and  precaution ; 
for,  though  natural  aftrology  be  not  an  infallible  fcience,  yet  there  ate 
inany  certain  prognoftics  and  indications  of  rain,  florms,  &c. 

Book  fixth  contains  the  tables,  which  are  more  extenfive  than  in 
any  other  book  upon  navigation ;  with  an  explanation  prefixed. 

With  refpeft  to  the  correftnefs  of  the  tables  we  cannot  fpeak  with 

certainty,  as  fuch  knowledge  can  be  only  obtained  by  trial  and  expe- 

lience,     They  appear,  however,  well  fele3ed  and  arranged,  and  this 

'  explanations  are  very  clear,  though  concife.     Indeed  the  Do3or  pof- 

..fcffes  the  talent  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  exprefTinghimfclf  with  pcr- 

ipicuity  and  precifion. 

Wen  (fjiQQpt  ^QQckidei  without  again  repeating  our  de(;ided  opinion 
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jof  the  great  and  uncommon  merit  ot  the  prefent  work.  This  publi- 
cation,  and  ibat  on  the  longitude,  by  the  fame  author^  form  the  mofi 
.Torrefland  praflical  fyftem  of  navigation  and  nautical  fqience  hither- 
to pubiifhed  tn' this  country  ;.  they  may  be  confidered,  not  only  of 
individual  utility,  but  of  national  importance.. 


POLITICS. 

the  Speech  cf  Lord  MintOt  In  the  tlouse  of  Peers,  June  6,  180.1,  9m  certain  ReJ»Iu' 
tuffts  of  Censure  on  the  Conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  moved  hy  Earl  FitpSr 
xvilliam.  To  which  is  aJded,  his  Lor  dship*s' Speech  at  a  general  Meeting  of  the 
County  of  Roxburgh,  held  at  Jedburgh,  \5th  Jtugust,  1803,  on  moving  an  Ad" 
dress  tt  his'  Majesty :  ordered  by  the  Meeting  to  ht  printed,  and  circulated  tn  the 

'      Count).     8vo.     Pp.  199.     Budd. 

."  nptlEj unification  of  the  war,*  fays  Lord  Minto,  "  has,!  think,  in  ge- 
JL[  neral,  been  placed  on  narrower  ground  than  I  approve.  Ido  not 
mean  that  the  moft  lim.ted  aneicontratled  view  of  the  argument  has  not 
been  lufficient  to  warrant  the  concluiion;  on  the  contrary,  \  fliou Id 'enter- 
tain no  doubt  on  the  joftice  and  neceffity  of  the  war,  if  it  ftood  (ingly  on 
^heqtteliion  ofiMalta.  But  J  am  notHhe  jefs  anxious  to  ailerl,  that  when 
the  argument  is  thus  reftric^ed,  it  is  placed  on  a  narrower  bafis  than  the  ca/e 
If  (fords:  and  that,  clear  as  I  deem  the  quefiion  relative  to  Malta,  and  im- 
portant as  I  account  that  great  concern,  I  place  the  war  on  broader  and 
higher. ground,  on  arguments  as  free  from  doubt  on  the  point  of  juilice,  and 
on  objedls  of  a  far  wider  range  and  more  exalted  value." 

Xhjs  fpjeech  is  one  of  the  moft  eloquent  that  was  delivered  on  the  difcu'f- 

,  fi6n  of  Lord  Fitzwiiliam's  motion;  and,  for  its  reafoning  and  information^ 

[  as  well  as  for  its  eloquence,  it  merits  the  attention  of  thofe  who  wim  to  fortn 

a  correal  judgment  as  to  the  origin  of  thecontell  in  which  we  are  at  prefent 

engaged. 

As  ai  popular  harangue,  the  fpeech  of  Lord  Minto,  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  was  admirably  adapted  to  convince  his  auditors 
of  the  lieceffity  of  ^hek  exertions,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  adopt  fuoh 
roeafures  as  were  requifite  for  the  prefervation  of  all  that  could  be  dear  to 
^nglKhmen. 


/  / 


fiints  to  the  Peopk  of  ihe  United  Kingdom,  in  general,  and  of  North  Britain  in 
particular,  on  the  present  important  Crisis,  and  some  interesting  collateral  Sub- 
jects^     By  William  Dickfon^  L.  L.  D.      8vo.     Pp.  d^.      Is.     Longman 
and  Rees. 

TdlS  is  one  of  the  alfnofl  intiumeraible  lift  of  panplete  which  the  brutal 
threats  of  th6  Corfican  have<Irawn  from  the  Britifh  pcefs  j  and,  thoagh 
it  has  been  pubU(hed  feveral  months,  its  contents  are  eq.ually  applicable  to 
*'  the  prefent  inaportant  crifis,"  as  to  tlie  moment  when  it  was  written.  Dr. 
Jpi^kfon  has  fcattered  a  confiderable  portion  of ,  information  through  his 
trafl ;  his  views  of  religion,  of  moral  and  political  virtue,  are  highly  com- 
jneodable;  but^  ia  bis  an:^ioua  eSbrts  io^eperalis^  the  northern  arid  (buthem 

iiihabrtants 


inh«bibnJJ  ofotor.ifland.  under  the  appellation  of  BriMs,  we  cjinnot  help 
thinking  that  the  Ar*rf*  Briton  U  fome«»hat  too  confpicuoas.  The  fai  m^ 
liowevCT,  is  not  an  unpaitlonable  one }  and,  m  other  refpeas.  his  '-'Hj^ts   are 
fullyeotitled  to  our  commendation.  ^  \p..  •  ,  •  .      rJ^ 

As  a  proof  of  the  jttftnefs  of  our  author's  mode  of  thinkings  w«  tranfcnbd 
tbedofing-paf&geofhispamphiet.  .  d     j-  j 

"  Did  the  women  of  Switzerland,  did  the  BritiOi  queens,  Boadjcea  and- 
EH»belh,  did  the  ladies  of  Leith  and  Londonderry,  combat  or  (hew  that 
they  lad  the  fortitude  to   combat  the  invaders  of  their  country?  And 
»Jlm»,  with  Inch  affeding  examples  before  their  eyes,  (hall  Briton,, 
teding  their  king,  their  Uws,  and  their  altars    niewlefs  intrepidity  m 
(he  hour  of  trial?  Forbid  it.  manly  courage!  Forbid  it.  Christian  fortitude! 
Forbid  it,  native  Britifh  valour!  which  in  all  ages. has  Pjeftirrfed  death  to 
ilafery!  Yea.  ccmtrymen,  we  will  difpute  every  inch  of  Bnti,b_  ground 
with  all  die  obftinate  perfevcrance  of  Britilh  valour  !•  Our  foil  (hall  be  made' 
the  pave  of  our  invaders.    No  parley,  no  coropromile.  with  i««t  enemi«l 
maft  ever  be  thought  of:  they  muft  abfolutely,  be  deftro^d  in  their  boats, 
•r  hewed  to  piecefin  the  moment  of  debarkation.    Or,  if  they  (hould  an/ 
where  dare  to  advance  from  the  coa(t.  we  muft  defcend  upon  them  Uk« 
rocks  from  thefummits  of  our  mountains,  and  overwhelm  them  with  irrefil- 
tibledeftruaion.     Mercy  to  them  would  be  cruelty  to^oor  country.     Thd 
uplifted  arm  of  patriotic  vengeance  muft  only  be  ?rrefted  by  the  uncon- 
ditional fubmilfion  of  our  proftrate  foes.    Even  then,  it  will  be  a  cjueftionf 
of  policy,  and  not  of  htimanity,  whether  or  pot  we  (hall  fpare  the.r  lives. 
Tbefafety  ofx)nr  own  people,  who  may  fell  icto  Aeir  hands,  more  than  any 
lenity  which  can  be  due  to  murderers,  predatory  invaders,  will  regulate  ♦«* 

condud  towards  them.  .  '        ..■./•       j        r  i 

"To  arms,  then,  Britons !  Acquit  yourfelves  like  men  m  this  facred  caufe » 
Go  forth  in  the  name,  and  humbly  relying  on  the  help  of  the  God  ofyouc 
fcthen,  whofe  holy  proteflion  hath  fd  often  been  as  '  a  wall  of  (ire  around 
TOur  churdi  and  nation.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  blafphemers  of  God.  and 
thefpoiler*  of  nations,  refolved  to  return  viaorious,  or  to  return  no  more! 
In  either  cafe,  the  reward  of  heroic.virlue  awaits  you:  Viaorious  r  the  ap>. 
plaufe  of  your  country,  and  of  Europe,  will  (alute  your  ears,  and.  dying 
bravely,  the  tears  of  patriots  .,*/»»&««.  wilj  bedew  your  graves,  as  they 
««;<«,  thofe  of  Faulkland,  Hambdeo, and  Ruflell.  of  Bruce,  Graham,  Gar- 

diner,  and  Abercrpmbie."  •  »     r». 

N.B.  From  the  difcovery  that  patriots  >rt  »»4»r»  «»re  ac//**  agents.^D* 

Dickfon  might  be  prefmned  to  be  a  l^en  Britoa*  «fow  an  ln(hman,  uiftead 
•f  a.Scotcfaman.  .      * 


-      C. 


NOVELS; 


IW*Kr^lir^r/tfw.  -8j  Mifs  Porter..    4  vob.  l2mo.     Second  Etlitio* 
Loogman  and  Rees. 

"  TraADDEUS  of  Warfawr  is  infcribed  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  under  thp 

X  •  hope,  that  as  Sir  1?liilip  Sidney  did  rvot  difdain  to  write  a  romance. 

Sit  Sidoev  Sroith  will  nor  refuse  to  read  one.     Sir  Philip  Sidney  configned 

liii  tf^Uenl  w<tfMo  the  aflfcaionofa  fillet.    Iconfidem^  feeble  attempt 


^8  0RtGti^At  etxftetnti. 

to  tllettrt^apity  of  the  brave :  to  the  manof  taftei  of  feelingj,am{of  candoiEr^ 
to  him  whofe  clemency  will  befloivthai  indulgence  on  the  author  which  his 
jodgment  might  have  denied  to  the  book ;  to  him  of  whom^  future  ages  will 
fpeak  with  honour,  and  the  prefent  tioMSft,  boali  as  their  glory  f  To  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  I  fobmit  this  humble  tribute  of  the  higheA  refpecl  which  can 
be  ofltsred  by  a  Briton,  or  animate  the  heart  of  his  motl  obedient  and  obiiged^ 
fervent,  the  author.*" ■  , 

The  above  is  the  dedidatinn  to  the  romance  which  U  now  tying  before  us^ 
What  analogjf  our  reaJers  may  be  able  to  trace  between  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
mi  iiisiiatning  t6  turite  a  romance,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smitlf  s  not  refusing  to  read  a«r^ 
is  a  point  whith  we  (hall  not  prelume  to  determinei 

Prefaces  are  not  altxiays  read  ;  but  we  think  it  requtfite  to  flate,  that  the 
preface  to  Tkaddeus  of  if^arsam  oy^^i  to  be  read,  as  k  will  there- be  feen^ 
that  th^  author  intended  ihixi  romance  as  an  imitation  of  tbe  manner  of  Rh 
chardfon;  that  ihe  wikbed  to  pourtray  a  charadler  which ^  pro fperHy  could 
not  intoxicate,  nor  adveriity  deprefs;  and  that,  confequently,  fl)e  cboior 
magnanimity  as  the  fubjeclof  her  (lory.  We  entertain  but  a  mean  opinion 
^{rmi/aiions  in  general,  and  we  can  fafely  aOfert,  that  the  fame  of  Rich^rdibn 
will  not  be  ediprt^d  by  his  prefent  imitator  Indeed,  had  we  not  read  the 
preface  we  (bouid  not  have  been  able,  with  all  our  critical  acumen,  to  dif-. 
cover  the  imitation. 

.  There  is  nothing  very  ftriking  in  tlie  plot  of  this  romance^  nor  do  the  in- 
cidents rife  very  naturally  out  of  each  other  ;  but,  in  juliice  to  its  fair  and 
mod  amiable  author^  we  mu(l  admit,  that  the  character  of  her  hero  is  wel( 
drawn  and  ably  fupported,  and  that  the  morality  of  the  piece  is,  aswena-* 
tu rally  expected  from  a  writer,  whole  heart  and  mind  are  the  feaC^  of  every 
virtue^  wholly  unobje6tionable4 


Tie  Pride  of  Ancestry ;  or^lVho  is  Slief  A  A^ow/,  in  four  Volumes,  By  Mrs.  'thorn* 
fun,  author  of  *'  the  Labyrinths  .of  Life,"-^'*  Exceifive  Senfibility,'*— 
'      "  Fatal  Follies/' &c.     Parfons*  1804. 

THE  name  of  Mris.  Thomfort  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  novels^ 
Her  writings  are  uniformly  dhftinguilhed  byjuft  and  probable  repre^ 
ientatlon  of  chara6lers,  her  llorres  are  natural,  and  the  incidents  flow  eafily 
from  the  agents,  and  thefituations  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  work  be- 
fore us  will  not  diminifli  tbe  reputation  which  her  previous  exertions  ac-* 
<jnired.^-The  following  is  a  (ketch  of  the  fable. 

Intelligence  arrives  at  Holmby  Lodge,  the  country  hottfe  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Levet,  that  her  lady  (liip  had  departed  this  life.  The  deceafed  was  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  Eai'l  of  Clifden;  had  never  been  married;  and,  agreeably  to  tbe 
ufualcpedrt  allowed  lo  elderly  fpinllers,  was  by  courtefy  commonly  called  a 
maiden.  Lady  Eleanor  pofieflfed  a  very  great  fortune  at  her  own  difpofal, 
and  the  news  of  her  death  occalioned  among  the  good' goffips  in  her  fa- 
mily and  neighbonrhood'  an  anxious  curiofity  to  know  who  wks  her  lie il", 
and  vi^ife  this  point  was  uncertain  the  conjei6lure&  and  rfefJorts  w^fe  nif 
merous.  Many  fuppofed  that  the  fortune  would  be  left  to  the  young  Earl 
of  Clifden,  the  heir  of  her  father's  honours  arid  entailed  eftate,  and  a  aidant 
lelatibn.' .  Su-jVpofition,  however,  was  foon'at  en  end ;  all  her  propeftyi 
real  and  pertoHalj'was  left  to  a  young  lady  whom  ifhe  had  privately  educated 
in  the  illy le  of  aii  humble  dependent',  and  who  was  treated  as  fddl"  ht*the  ' 
boarding- fchool  where,  now  in  the.feventeenth  year  of  her  age,  (lie  refidrd. 

Mifs 


Ififi  Beltingiiaia,  the  fortanate  legatee  in  quelHon,  was  conveyed  from  the 
fchool  to  the  hoofe  which  was  now  her  own ;  but  by  the  will  (he  was  not  to 
many  before  the  a^  of  twenty-one ;  at  which  period  (he  was  to  open  a 
fealed  packet;  which  was  fuppofed  to  contain  at)  account  of  her  origin,  and 
herconnedion  with  the  teftatrixi    From  this  will  there  arifes  a  new  fubje^ 
of  fpecoiation ;  and  the  queflion  is.  Who  is  She  ?  Many  hypothefes  are 
formed  in  the  vicinity  upon  this  fubjedt*  and  not  a  few  fuppofe  that  her 
ladylhip,  like  many  other  antiquated  votaries  of  celibacy,  had  committed  a 
/oMxJtas  in  hat  younger  days,  and  that  Mifs  Bellingham  was  the  effect.      A 
"inking  refemblance  of  the  heirefs  to  fome  of  the  Clifden  family  ftrenglhens 
thisfappofition.     Mifs  Bellingham  is  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Jackfon, 
leflorpf  the  parift,  and  Mifs  Moore,  alfo  an  elderly  maiden,  who  had  been 
partly  a  friend  to  the  late  lady,  and  partly  a  dependent.     There  now  open* 
a  view  of  the  neighbours,  efpecially  Sir  Giles  Allright,  a  wealthy  citizen, 
who,  with  all  the  ideas  and  fentiments  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  than  refided  at  his 
villa  in  the  country,  but  without  leaving  off  bufinefs ;  and  amidd  fields  and 
groyes  had  his  thoughts  chiefly  fixed  on  the  banking  houfe.     Sir  Giles  is 
exfitmely  well  drawn,  an  opulent  money  dealer,  with  the  contra6ted  habits 
and  fentiments  which  diflinguifb  that  clafs  of  tradefraen  from  the  liberal  and 
enlifirhtened  merchant.     Adefpiferof  all  di(iin6Hons,  but  the  diilindtron  of 
wesuth;  and  who^  in  the  connections  he  formed  with  perfons  of  rank  and 
fiifliion,  chiefly  confidered,  ff  they  \vere  rich,  how  he  could  get  them  to 
keep  caQi  at  his  houfe ;  and  if  embarrafled,  how  he  was  to  avail  himf^lf; 
throogh  allignments  and  mortgages.     He  had  been  kniehted  for  his  goo4 
fervices  in  prefenting  an  addrefs.*    This  honour  was  lefs  felt  by  himfelf  theik 
.kir&mily,  three  of  whom  were  daughter?,  and  t^Jough  born  and  bred  in  the 
city,  ever  fince  the  knighthood  of  papa  regarded  all  citizens  as  beneath 
th^ii  notice;  fct  their  caps  at  baronets  and  lords,  but  hitherto  to  no  purppfe. 
The  only  remaining  branch  of  the  family  was  tlie  fon,  a  young  man  of 
|ood  difj^fitions^  ana  though  tiilg^d' with  fome  &fhionable  follies,  his  de- 
feds  were  greatly  overbalanced  by  his  virtues.     The  father  hearing  of  Mifs 
Bellingham  s  fortune,  advifes  the  fon  to  fall  in  love  with  her;  but  Francis 
foon  becomes  otherwite    engaged.      An    intimacy  commences   between 
the  Allrights  apd  the  young  heirefs.     Meanwhile   Lord  Clifden>  hear- 
ing of  the  will  which  bequeathed  away  from  him  fuch  a  property  which 
he  very  much  wanted,  fets  off  from  London  to  inquire  into  particulars^  and 
to  oBer  himfeff  to  the  heirefs,  if  he  coald  find  her  origin  was  not  di (grace* 
fal.    He  is,  however,  inflrudted  that  fhe  is  the  natural  daughter  of  Lady  < 
Eleanor  by  fome  man  of  the  lowef)  rank;  but  tu£  Pridb  of  Ancestk^^ 
prevented  him  from  paying  his  addreflfes.     Marry,  however,  his  Lordftiip 
mull,  fome  lady's  purfe,  or  ftarve.     Accordingly,  he  fixes  on  Mifs  Allright, 
to  whofe  father  his  eftates'  were  mortgaged  ;  addrefles  {her  privately,  elopea 
with  her,  they  are  married,  and  after  fome  interval,  reconciled  to  Sir  Giles, 
The  old  bankef  ftill  eager  to  have  his  fon  married  to  Mifs  fiieljingham's  lands 
And  tenements^  to  facilitate  that  objedt  conceives  a  proje^  of  marrying  him* 
felf  Mifs  Moore,  the  governefs  and-  confidant  of  the  heirefs.     Alt  the  pa^« 
ties  renove  to  London,  and  when  the  feafbn  arrives,  proceed  from  thence  to 
Brighton.     Mifs  Bellingham  carries  along  with  her,  her  favourite  fchoo!- 
fcllow  Mifs  Archer,  an  extremely  beautiful  eirl,  well  difpofed,  but  giddy 
^volatile.  .  Mifs  Bellingham  is  alfo  very  hand  fome,  and  in  hertdndu^ 
^dy  aad  pcttd^L    Both  the  young  ladies  have  many  admirers^    Mr. 

Dalling,. 


fo  ORIGINAL  CAITICISM. 

Oallinfif,  a  man  of  great  fortune,  offtts  hW  heart  and  h^tid  to  IjfifiilVjArrc^^ 
and  (be  becomes  his  wife.  Mifs  BeJIinghara  is  chiefly  impreifed  ^/  Mr. 
Gower,  a  very  handfbme  and  accompli  llied  gentleman,  of  excelleiiturider- 
ica«)ding,  ji^ftprinciples,  upright  condud,  and  amiable  manneri;.  While 
this  paition  is  going  on,  Sir  Qiles  brings  his  love  to  the  defired  conclufion. 
Mifs  Moore,  who  appears  to  iiave  turned  ibe  ag^  of  forty,  is  a  discreet  tnai* 
den,  who  knows  that  city  bankers  do  not  offer  every  day  to  ladies  of  hef 
years,  and  ftrikes  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.  She  becomes  Lady  AUrlght. 
But  the  honey-moon  is  lefs  piealant  than  the  courtlhip.  The  knight  findi- 
that  his  Cpoule  had  coqreaJed  ibme  circumllances  refpeding  Mifs  Belling^ 
ham,  aad  that  he  is  no  nearer  having  the  young  heirefs  for  his  daughter-iq- 
Jfiw  by  having  cho  en  her  elderly  governefs  for  his  wife. 

Meanwhile,  a  perlon  difputes  Miis  Bellingfaanni^  title  to  her  prefent  pof- 
ie(Soiis,  and  claims  her  eftates  as  the  next  lawful  heir  to  the  late  lady.     She 
is  (uromoned  to  refign  her  edates  to  Mr.  Je/fere)';,  as  the  hufband  of  the 
deceafed  Lady  Laura  Levet,  fifier  to  Lady  Eleanor.     Mils  Beilinghagi 
yields  to  this  claim,  much  too  ealily.     Mr.  Gow^r,  now,  that  (lie  i^   (up^ 
poled  without  fortune,  declares  his  padion,  and  folicits  her  to  become  bh 
wife.     Before  this  point  is  determined,  Mr.  Je^ereys  difcovers  that  Mif» 
Bellingham  is  his  own  daughter  by  Lady  Laiira  Levet,  to  whom  he   had^ 
been  lecretly  married,  and  foou  after  had  gOne  to  the  Eafi  Indies,  and  was 
juft  returned.     The  child  had  been  fecretly  entrulled  to  a  perfon  who  h^ 
died,  but  not  without  difcovering  the  circumflance  to  Lady  Elean'or,  aunt 
to  the  infai3t.     Mifs  Bellingham,  now  Miis  Jeffereys,  therefore,  was  really 
betr  to  Lady  Eleanor.     She  rewards  Mr.  Gower*s  difintereflednefs  with 
her  heart,  band,  and  fortune. 

Stfch  ;are  Ihe  outlines  of  the  main  flory,/ which  th«  genius  of  the  author 
renders  imprelfive  and  interefling.     A  conllderabk  degree  of  moral  effe^ 
is  produced  by  the  heroine's  friend,  Mrs.  Daliing,  whom>  without  vicious 
jnteutions,  falluonable  levity  drives  to  the  bripk  of  vice ;  but  fhe  is  refcued. 
by  her  iriend,  avid  reftorcd  to  h«r  hufband.     In  various  defcriptions  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  Mrs.  Thomfon  is  peculiarly  happy  in  exhibit- 
ing the  folly  of  uneducated  vulgarity,  becaufe  poireffed  of  wealth,  pretend- . 
ing  .to  el^ance  and  iafliioo.     She  very  cj^dtly  hits  i\\e  hatois  of  fprucc 
tradefmen,  and  the  females  of  their  faopilies,     A  gala  that  is  given  by  Mrs. 
Eiderton^tbe  lady  of  a  hch'grocer,  whomad  a  country-feat  at  Stoke  Ne wing- 
ton,  ismort  Judicrpufly  reprefented.     "Jhe  fallowing  extra^swilJ,  we  truil/ 
jufltfy  our  favourable  opinion  of  the  v^ork.     The  lubjecl  is  the  prevention 
of  Mrs..  Dalling's  indiicretion  through  the  iffterpofition  of  the  heroine^  now 
Mrs.  Gower.     "  How  many  a  wretched  female  might  be  fnatcbed  from 
defirudion,  were  there  many  fuch  charadlers  as  Mrs.  Gower,  who,  truly 
virtupus  Ihemfelves,  dar^d  to  fhield  from  farther  ruin  the  unfortunate  and 
deluded  of  their  own  fex.     Inftead  of  which  conduct,  by  continually  point- 
ing-tbe  finger  of  fcorn  towards  the  unhappy  vidlims  of.  credulity,  they  are 
.driven  from  crime  to  crime,  until  they  iink,  without  hope  or  pity,  into  an 
untimely  grave."    A  friend  of  Mrs.  Gowor>  con (idf  ring  the  lame  fubjed, 
delivered  4he  following  obfervations  on  the  caufes. of  fedti^ion,  and  means 
ofpreven^ion :  f  '       \ 

**' She  lamented  the  ihocking  depravity  of  tlie  prefent  times,  and  the 
-rd^dy  and  eafy  accefs  that  men  of.  intrigue  had  to  the  fociety  of  \urtuous 
fctnalen^AAer  (laving  rendered  :one  of  their^own  fex  wretched  for  life^  and 
l^^rjbaps  deliroyed  the  peace  of  ir/any  reipedable  families.    She  faid  (lie 

^  had 


MifeiBamiSk  St 

tud  Qftea  tfaoogbt  IM  il  Was  to  th«  ladies  that  the  protect  ton  ^f  their  owji 
iex  naturdJ^  belonged ;  that,  it  did  n^t  depend  on  ^e  point  of  a  fword,  or 
the  hill  oi'  a  piilol ;  let  it  be  under ilood  that  a  (ed.ucer,  once  known  as  fuch^ 
jtvasjor  ever  baniiKed  from  the  fociety  and  parties  of  rejpedable  fen9ale:», 
and  ihis  would  operate,  (he  was  perfuaded*  more  efieclualiy  than  any  decree 
of  dan)ages  in  acDurt  of  law/' 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  entertaining  and  agreeable  novel ;  and  we 
doubt  not  will  add  to  the .  eftimation  wliich  the  authot  attained  by  her  for- 
mer works.  The  means  are  nature,  humour,  and  characler;  the  end  is  the 
suDu/ement  of  fancy  and  improvement  of  life. 


LcD/iaU;  9r,  The  Bastard.     2  vols.   12mo.     Highjey. 

THESE  volumes  appear  to  be  tlie  fportful  effalion  of  a  mind  capable  of 
producing  better  things.  The  moral  of  the  llory  is  unobjedtioriable,  for  it 
teaches  us,  that  "  to  be  good  is  to  be  happy."  Farther  than  this  we  cannot 
fay  tbatthe  work  is  deferving  ofany  praife;  but,  like  many  of  our  modern 
fefces,  Irom  one  to  five  ads,  it  often  excites  laughter,  though,  not  unfre- 
'quently,  at  the  author's  expence. 


MISCELLANIES. 

t 

Tht  Royat  Peniitnty  a  Saa-ed  Dt ama.  By  John  Bentley.  Small  Svo.  Pf.  i  i. 
1«.    Button.  I 

• 

JOHN  BENTLEY  may  be  a  very  top//  /Fr<r^w«fg- man >  for  aught  weknow  to 
^hc  contrary,  but  we  can  confider  hit  "  ^acredDrama^  which  is  fbuucJed 
00 an  incident  in  King  David's  life,  only  as  one  of  thofe  contemptible  mo 
thodiftica)  efibrts  to  paricatu re  the  Holy  Writings^  which  muft  ever  meet  with 
the  condemnation  of  the  truly  pious.  The  lubjed  is  improperly  chofen; 
ttsfcxeculiou  is  miferable  in  the  extreme* 

An  Rxaminatioft  of  the  Necessity  rf  Sunday  Drilling,  and  of  the  hrohahk  Effects  of 
that  Measuje  on  the  Interests  of  Religion,     By  the  Rev    Edward  Cooper, 

.  Reclor  of  Hamftall  Ridware,  in  the  County  of  Stafford  j  Chaplain  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  CourtcJWn ;  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Soujs 
College,  Oxford.     Cadell  and  Davies.     Pp.  23, 

ON  this  fabjeS  we  have  before  had  occafion  id  obferve,  that  "if  we 
^ere.  to ,  negled  any  of  thofe  means  of  preCervafion  and  defence  with 
^V»ch  God  has  provided  us,  we  lliouid  negle6^  a  very  moierial  part  of  otir 
^Qt);  and  even  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  our  Creator,  in  a6ling  as  if  the 
u'^iirin^s  which  he  ha«  beftowcS  on  us  were  not  worth  the  troHrble  of  ptc- 
ferving.*'.  We  are  noiidvoralesfor  Sunday  drilling,  where  it  can  poffibly 
"Cdilpenfed  with';  -brit,  from  local  eirctiraflahces,  in  particular  parts  of  the. 
<^^untry,  we  are  induced  to  confider  it  as  a  work  of  nece(fity ;  n  iwirk  of 
necessity  which,  thoughin  itfelf  it  may  violate  the  prefcribed  rel\  of  the  Sab- 
bath, yet,  becaufe  of  the  more  comprehenfire  duty  involved  in  it,  may  be 
Performed  without  incurring  the' guilt  of  profanation. 

■'    '"' 
^o.  Lxxv.  VOL.  XIX.  .      G  A  Tre^ 


$2  RBVIEWE&S   KEVIBW£D. 

ji  Treatiie  m  the  Art  •/  Enamtl-painting  en  Percflains,  Metab,  Glass ,  omJ  Pottef? 
Wares:  deicrihing  the  Materials,  Pfocess,  and  Qualities  ff  the  several  Kinds 
rfPcrcelaitis  and  Pottery  :  together  with  the  exterim'  Marks  ef  Distinctiki  end 
Value  rfeach.  Also  a  Plan  suggested  for  the  Itfi/irevemetU  and  Extensim  if 
Enamel'/tainting,  foukded  en  original  Disecveries,  Practical  Exfietieuee,  end 
critical  Ohservatim,  By  Samuel  Fletcher.  Sold  by  the  Author^  at  his 
Houfe,  No.  15,  Bury-ur€«t,  B  ooroibury. 

MR.  FLETCHER  appears  to  be  fo  fuHy  maftcr  of  his  fubjcct,  that  we 
can  fafely  venture  to  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  the  perafal  of  thofe 
who  feel  an  interefl  in  thd  purfuits  of  which  it  treatsi  We  mufl  obferve, 
however,  that  jt  b  extremely  ill  written ;  and,  in  point  of  quantity,  it  is  one 
of  the  deareft*  publications  which  we  have  met  with  for  a  lon^  time*  It 
contains  only  forty- f(feven  loofely  printed  octavo  pages,  and  the  price  marked 
in  the  title  page  lifour  shillings/ 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  oj  the  History  of  Man^  ^c^ 

(Continued from  Vol.  XVIII,  P.  4 1 6 J 

••  TTITHERTO,  says  Herder,  wc  have  considered  thecarlh  as  the  abode 
A  Jl  of  the  human  species  in  general ;  and  endeavoured  to  mark  the  rank 

Ad^  jnan  holds  among  the  living  creatures  by  which  it  is  inhabited*     Har- 

ing  thus  formed  an  idea  of  his  general  nature,  let  us  proceed  to  contemplate 
the  various  appearances  he  assumes  on  this  globular  stage." 

The  inquiry,  which  is  announced  in  this  affected  style,  is  pursued  in  tlie 
•ixth  book,  where,  through  seven  chapters,  the  author  deseribes  the  organic 
zation^  internal  and  external,  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  known  world. 
]|ii.this  detail  we  meet  with  nothinoc  that  is  new,  and  little  that  is  extravagant. 
Muclr  of  the  difference  that  appears-among  men  is  attributed  to  climate,  ana 
£ict8arc  produced  to  support  the  opinion  ;  but  the  author,  as  might  han 
teen  expected,  gives  way  occasionallv  to  his  ridiculous  theory  of  organtQ 

pcwers.  Thus,  the  b9dies  of  the  Greenlander  and  Eskimaux  being  shivered 
by  cold,  the  vital  power  working  from  within  to  without,  has  compensated 
in  WARM  and  tough  thickness,  what  it  coulp  not  Afstow  in  aspiring 
Iheight !"     Wc  shall  be  extremely  sorry  if  the  reader  understand  not  this  ao- 

-  count  of  the  matter,  because  we  are  unable  to  lend  him  the  sntiallcst  assist* 
ance. 

In  the  ^ccoMtit  of  the  nations  of  Africa,  the  translator  might  bave  enriched 
the  work  with  various  extracts  from  the  travels  of  Mr.  "Park  and  othcrii 
whose  writings  Herder  had  never  seen  ;  and  he  would  have  done-  well  to 
consult  thpse  books  of  travels  themselves,  which  the  author  appeals  to  hive 

[  consulted  only  through  the  medium  of  some  German  Review*  Wc  think 
it  would  have  been  likewise  proper  to  translate  the  pedantry  of  the  school  of 

^ICaUt  into  co;nmon  English;  for'it  is  probable  that  nine  tenths  of  his  rca- 

*■■  ders,  even  with  the  help  of  the  context,  know  not  what  is  meant  by  w^ 
phraisesas  a cacochymia  aspect •* 
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♦  An  aspect  of  bad  humours,    Rbv. 
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In  the  seventh  book  there  is  much  cotnnlon  place  on  the  eftects  of  climate, 
and  much  nonsense  about  organic  smd  gemtic  powers 9  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  men,  who  are  here  again  afHrmed  to  have  all  sprung 
from'thc  original  stock.  The  author  professes  seriously  to  believe  that  a  few- 
centuries  ago  the  Germans  were  all  Patagoniansj  and  that  at  one  period  ele- 
phants really  lived  wild  in_  Siberia  and  North  America ;  whilft  he  compares 
all  animals,  but  more  especially  men,  to  sponges  2ind  sparkling  ivider  /  In 
direct  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  voyagers  of  unquestionable  credit, 
especially  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  he  affirms  that  no  savages  arc  trea- 
cherous til]  corrupted  by  Europeans  ;  and  he  talks  much  nonsense  about  the 
poles  of  the  earth  and  the  magnetic  fluid  being  the  causes  of  all  the  varieties 
of  (ilimate !  Of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  he  betrays  wonderful  ig- 
noriuacc,  which,  however,  was  more  excusable  in  him  than  in  his  translator,, 
who  had  access  to  many  valuable  works  on  that  subject,  which  Herder  never 
saw ;  and  he  speaks,  in  page  3 14,  of  an  "  imperfect  perfection" ! '  * 

The  fourth  chapter  of  this  book  commences  with  an  exclamation  perhaps 
unequdled  in  absurdity.  **  How  must  the  man  have  been  astonished,  who 
first  saw  thcwonders  of  the  creation  of  a  living  being  !**  Did  any  man  ever 
sec  the  wonders  of  the  cretf//o«  of  a  living,  or  any  other,  being?  But  by- 
crtation  our  author  means  the  beginning  of  groxothy  and  represents  men  and 
women  as  creators,  when  performing  the  humiliating  o?^cc  of  begetting  chil- 
dren, which  children,  he  says,  crjf  in  uterot  What,  in  the  language  of  Kant, 
\a^% genetic  pother  is  the  matter  of  forms;  and  **  Tnany  a  debilitated 
jouth,"  he  says,  **  must  be  awakened  to  a  living  natural  creature  in  the 
anns  of  his  wife  I",  Is  there  any  thing  humiliating  in  beipg  aWakened  into, 
a  natural  livinor  creature  ? 

In  the  eighth  book  are  thrown  together,  without  order  and  with  vcj-y  little 
connection,  thoughts  on  various  suWects.  The  book  is  divided,  we  know 
not  why,  into  five  chapter** ;  in  the  nrst  of  which  we  are  presented,  with  some 
common  place  reflections  oti  the  senses  of  savage  and  civilized  man.  Man, 
we  are  told,  has  five  or  «m?  senses.  Why  not  six  or  seven  ?  Those  who  have 
a  taste  for  music,  as  the  Germans  generally  have,  will  tell  our  author  or  his 
translator,  that  the  sensations  of  the  ear  are  at  least  as  different  from  each  other, 
asthoseof./ec/iw^.  But'feeling,  it  ijeems,  is  the  sense  which  gives  to  men 
prc-cminejice  over  the  brute  creation ;  and  yet  seeing  M[d  hearing  are  declared 
tP  be  our  iioblest  senses  !  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ?  Are  the  brutes 
d^titute  of  feeling  ?  or  do  meti  see  better  than  the  lynx,  or  hear  better  than 
the  ass?  In  th^  preceding  book  we  are  assured  that  all  the  faces  of  men 
have  sprung  from  the  same  original  stock ;  but  it  is  here  affirmed  that  the 
c«/of  BraminS  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  !  Was  the  cast 
of  Braminsthe  original  stock  ?  If  it  was,  how  could  it  be  a  cff^^ before  the 
formation  of  other  casts  ?^ 

In  the  second  chapter  we  are  favoured  with  Herder's  reflections  on  mt/tfio* 
^pi  which,  in  all  its  forms,  he  resolves  into  the  worship  of  nature  operating 
Qifiercntly  on  the  fancy  according  to  climate  and  other  physical  circumstan- 
^»  This  is  probable  enough  ;  but  preserving  the  character  of  tht  philos  op  hist,  _ 
»nd  throwing  behind  him  that  of  a  divine,  he  carefully  refraini^  fi-om  employ-. 
''^  any  of  the  grovelling  superstitions  which  Ke  mentions  as  die  foundation 
of  an  argument  to  prove  the  importance  and  necessity  of  revelation. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  what  the  author  calls  the  practical  understand-^ 
y^of  friauy  or,  in  other  words,  of  their  various  arts,  "W^hich  are  all, .  except 
^S^icoltore,  derived  firom  the  Inferior  animal*.  To  agriculture  he  hasmdeedtoo 

G  2  '        ^re*t 
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great  antipathy  to  derive  it  from  so  honourable  a  source.  It  is  the  first  step 
towards  civiliz:ition  and  government,  both  of  which  this  pious  bishop  seems 
to  have  abhorred. 

*«  While  it  produced  arts  and  trades,  villages  and  towns,  government  and"' 
laws,  it  necessarily  paved  the  way  for  that  frightful  dkspotism,  which, 
from  confining  every  man  to  his  field,  gradually  proceeded  to  prescribe  to^' 
him  what  alone  he  should  do  on  it,  what'alone  he  should  be.     The  ground 
now  ceased  to  belong  to  man,  but  man  became  the  appurtenance  of  the 

f  round.  Soon  even  the  consciousness  (Q.  remembrance?)  of  powers,  thafc 
ad  been  used,  was  lost  by  their  disuse  :  the  oppressed,  sunk  in  cowardice- 
and  slavery,  were  led  from  wretchedness  and  want  into  effeminate  debau-^ 
chery.  Hence  it  is,  that,  throughout  the  toholc  xsorld^  the  dweller  in  a  tent 
considers  the  inhabitant  of  a  hut  as  a  shackled  beast  of  burden^  as  a  degenc'^ 
rate  and  sequestrated  variety  of  the  species.  The  former  feels  pleasure  in  the 
severest  want,  while  seasoned  and  rewarded  by  freedom  in  act  and  will :  on 
the  other  hand,  tlie  greatest  daipties  are  poisons,  when  they  benumb  tlie 
mind,  and  deprive  the  frail  mortal  of  worth  and  independence,  the  sole' en- 
joyment of  his  precarious  life.  Imagine  not,  that  1  seek  to  derogate  from  the 
valneof  a  mode  of  living,  which  Providence  has  employed  as  a  principal  i«- 
strument  for  leading  men  to  civil  society  :  for  I  myself  cat  the  bread  it  has 
produced.  But  let  justice  be  done  to  other  ways  of  life,  which,  from  the 
constitution  of  our  earth,  have  been  destined,  equally  with  agriculture^  to 
contribute  ioiht,  education  of  mankind."   (P.  3/3.) 

This  language  is  far  from  obscure ;  but  in  the  next  chapter  the  author 
speaks  still  more  plain l}-.  After  assuring  us,  that  from  the  grain  of  sa»d  to 
the  solar  orb,  every  thing  strives  to  remain  what  it  is,  that  man  is  a  robber  in 
tearing  the  fruit  from  the  tree  ;  a  wurdtrer^  in  killing  an  animal ;.  and  tbef 
most  cruel  (ypprestor  on  the  face  -of  the  earth  (may  not  the  elephant  be  as 
cruel  ?),  while  with  his/ce/,  and  with  his  breath,  perhaps,  he  deprives  of  fife 
innumerable  multitudes  ©f  invisible  creatures 9^  he  proceeds  thus  : 

"  He  who  maintains  (that)  laws  arc  necessary,  because  otherwise  men 
would  live  lawlessly,  takes  for  granted  what  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  prove. 
l^  men  were  not  thronged  together  in  close  prisons,  they  would  need  no  ven- 
tilators to  purify  the  air ;  were  not  their  liiinds  inflamed  by  artificial  madness,, 
they  would  not  require  the  restraining  hand  of  correlative  art.'*  (P.  377L.) 

This  is  jacobinism  :•  perfection  ;  after  which  follow  some  directions   for 
*  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  a  solution  of  some  difficulties  in  the  history  of  the 
fair  sex,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  else.. . 

'*  The  Asiatics  cannot  coi;ceive  how  the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  women^^ 
as  in  Europe  the  seat  of  female  empire,  can  subsist  without  exposing  the»mea. 
to  extreme  peril :  with  them,  they  are  persuaded,  every  thing  would  be  in  a. 
perpetual  state  of  commotion,  if  these  artful  creatures,  easily  moved,   and* 
ready  to  attempt  any  thing,  were  not  under  restraint.     The  only  reasons  for 
many  tyrannical  customs  are,  that  the  women  formerly  brought  on  them- 
selves such  rigid  laws  by  such  or  such  an  action,  and  Ae  men  were  conaj>§i- 
led  to  have  recourse  to  them  for  their  own  peace   and  security. .    It  is  thus 
th^ey  account  for  the  inhuman  custom  of  burning  wives  with  their  husbands 
in  Hii>dostan  :  the  life  of  the  husband,  they  say,  Would  never  have  been  safe, 
but  for  this  dreadful  remedy,  which  impels  the  wife  to  sacrifice  herself  with- 
him  :  and  when  we  read  of  the  ardent  passions  of  the  woinenin  those  coun- 
tries, the  fascinating  charms  of  the  Indian   dancing  girls,   and  the  cabals  of 
thehurcra  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  wc  are  led  to  think  something  of 

the 
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the  kind  not  incredible.  The  men  were  incapable  of  securing  from 
sparks  the  inflaramablc  tinder,  wjaich  their  voluptuousness  had  composed  ;  an<i 
too  weak  and  indolent  to  unravel  thje  irtlniense  reel  of  female  capacities  and 
contrivances,  and  turn  them  to  better  purposes  :  accordingly,  as  weak  and 
voluptuous  barbarians,  they  sought  their  own  quiet  in  a  barbarotts  manner  ; 
and  subjected  by  force,  those  whose  artfulness  their  understanding  was  una^ 
bletosway."  <P.  383.)  .        ^ 

Whether  it  occurred  to  our  author  that  this  account  of  female  rrianners  in 
the  eastmi<yht  give  offence  to  his  patroness  at  Weimar,  wd  shall  not  hazard  a 
conjecture;  bat  certain  it  is,  that  he  writes,  immediiitcly  after  it,  a  very  gal- 
lant panegyric  on  the  softer  sex  of  Europe,  to  which  he  attributes  every  amia- 
Wc  virtue.  We  have  then  a  laborious  detail  of  the  rights  oF  children  to  inhe- 
rit the  dispositiwisy  manners,  and  professioiis  of  their  parents  ;  with  the  single 

exception  of  a  crown  !  _  . 

"  1  shall  not,"  says  the  author,  "  pursue  this  subject  through  tlie  different 
foriBSofcrovernmentof  the  male  or  female  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  Fo^ 
since  in  afl  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  we  find  no  grounds  to  explain  why  ^ 
one  man  should  rule  over  thousands  of  1iis  fellows  by  right  of  birth  ;  why  he 
should  exact  from  them  obedience  to  his  will  without  conditbnsand  withoult 
controul,  send  thousands  of  them  to  be  killed  without  contradiction,  dissipate 
the  wealth  of  the  state  without  rendering  any  account  of  it,  and,  besides  this, 
lay  the  most 'oppressive  taxes  precisely  on  the  poor*:  since  we  are  still  less 
capable  of  deducing  frpm  the  original  dispositions  of  nature,  why  a  bold  and 
valiant  people,  that  it  to  say,  thousands  of  worthy  men  and  women,  frequently 
kiss  the  feet  of  3.  weak  creature,  or  worship  the  sceptre  with  which  a  madman 
tears  their  flesh  from  their  bones ;  still  less  what  god  or  demon  it  is,  that  inspires 
them  to  submit  their  understandin"gs,  their  abilities,  nay,  frequently  their 
lives,  and  all  the  rights  of  moi,  to  the  will  of  one,  and  deem  it  their  greatest 
joy  and^iappiness,  that  the  despot  should  beget  a  future  despot  lik^  himself; 
«incc  all  these  things  appear  at  first  view  the  moti  inexplicable  enigma  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  happily,  dr  unhappily,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  this 
ferm  of  croverament  is  unknown  ;  we  cannot  reckon  them  among  the  primi* 
tivc,  ne^ssary,   universal  laws,   that  Nature  has   imposed  upon  mankind.** 

(Pp' 391,  392.)  ^     ..  u*u  1-     •     .1     ^  '  •        f  *v. 

Is  this  one  of  the  passages  of  which  the  perusal  is,  m  the  opinion  of  the 

translator,  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  Kritons  ?  On  such  of 
them  as  possess  any  share  of  knowledge,  and  are  at  all  capable  of  reflection, 
such  an  unmeaning  rhapsody  will  produce  no  effect  whatever ;  but  it  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  discontent  among  the  ignorant  vulgar,  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish  between  a  frightful  picture  of  eastern  despotism  and  the  well  defined 
prerot^atives  of  the  British  monarch.  Rut  is  it  necessary  to  import  discontent 
Iromfeermany  by  translating  into  English  the  mad  ravings  of  an  apostate 
bishop  ?  When  the  reader  calls  to  mind  that  the  seeds  of  the  French  revolu* 
tioahad  beo-un  to  pullulate  before  the  year  I784,  when  this  philosophical  his- 
tory was  first  published,  and  reflects  on  the  calumnies  so  ofte«n  unered  against 
the  monarchy,  bv  representing  it  as  "  laying  the  most  oppressive  taxes  pre- 
cisely on  rtic  poor,''  he  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  end  which  Herd.ei-'meant 
to  promote  when  he  exhil?ited  in  this  light  the  evils  of  hereditary  monarchy.- 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  did  not  live  to  witness  and  etijoy  some  of  the  blessings 
tkely  to  r«ult,  not  to  France  alone,  but  to  all  Europe,  from  the  jnild  "and 
f^a/ government  of  the  lately  e/^c^erf^w;?<?/-or!  r       ^    ,.•       • 

In  the  concludin*'  chapter  of  this  book,  of  which  the  profes»cd  object  is  to 
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prove  that  happiness  Is  an  individual  good ^  which  may  be  eDJojedin  every  90r 
ciety,  we  meet  with  the  same  rancorous  hatred  of  all  civil  institutions,  all 
forms  of  governmenti  and  all  artificial  systems  of  law  as  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  This  was,  indeed,  what  we  expected ;  but-  we  did  not  expect  to 
meet  with  the  following  assertions  in  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  man. 

**  Think  toot,  sons  of  inen,  that  a  premature  disproportionate  refinement  or 
cultivation  is  happiness  ;  that  the  dead  nomenclature  of  all  the  sciences^  the 
holiday  use  of  all  the  arts^  can  secure  to  a  living  being  the  science  of  life,  as 
the  feeling  of  happiness  is  not  acquired  from  words  learned  by  rote,  ort^ 
knowledge  of  the  arts.  A  head  stuffed  with  knowledge,  even  of  gvlden  Aimw- 
Jedge  (Q.  What  spedes  of  knowledge  is  this  ?)  oppresses  Ihe  hody^  straiten$ 
the  hreasty  dims  the  eye,  and  is  a  morbid  burden  to  the  life  of  him  tsho  itON 

itr  (P.  396.) .        '  ... 

The  surprize  which  these  paradoxes  excited  In  our  minds  vanished  in- 
stantly when  we  found  it  to  be  the  author's  aim  to  persuade  his  readers  that 
the  enjoyments  of  savage  life  are  preferable  to  fhosc  of  civilized  society,  and 
tha^  the  savage  is  "  a  more  real  ieing  than  the  philosopher  !*'  We  agree 
with  him,  however,  most  cordially,  when  he  says—**  The  savage  has  room 
in  his  poor  hut  for  every  stranger,  whom  he  receives  as  his  brother  with  calm 
benevolence,  and  asks  not  whence  he  comes.     The  deluged  heart  or 

TilE  IDtE  COSMOPOLITE  18  A  HUT  FOR  NO  ONE."    (P.  400.) 

The  ninth  book,  in  five  chapters,  treats  of  the  dependence  of  men  on  «nc 
another  for  the  developement  of  their  faculties  ;  of  language  as  the  special 
means  of  improvirig  men  ;  of  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  of  govern; 
roents  as  chiefly  founded  on  hereditary  tradition  ;  and  of  religion  as  the  most 
ancient  and  sacred  of  all  traditions.  It  begins  with  asserting  th^  following 
notorious  falsehood. 

•*  Not  only  has  the  philosopher  exalted  human  reasop  to  an  independency  on 
the  sense  flwrf  orgat7s,^ndtht  possession  of  an  original  simplepower ;  but  even 
the  common  man  imagines,  in  the  dream  of  life,  that  he  has  become  every 
thing  that  he  is  of  himselfV*    (P.  435.)  > 

Whether  this  be  the  case  in  Germany  the  author  had  better  opportutiitics 
()f  knowing  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  possess  ;  but  we  vent'urfc  to  affinoi 
wit,h  confidence,  that  there  is  not  in  Britain  one  philosopher  pf  the  Bn* 
tish  school  who  exalts  his  reasoning  .powers  to  an  independency  on  his 
ienses  ;  nor  one  common  man  who  dreams  that  he  was  not  dependent  on 
others,  at  least,  during  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood.  The  confuta- 
tion of  this  German  error,  therefore,  which  occupies  the  fifst  chapter,  nrius| 
appear  extremely  impertinent  to  every  English  reader,  who  will  be  little- de- 
lighted with  tumid  and  metaphorical  declamation  on  man's  capability  oivtH' 
provemcnt,  and  not  much  instructed  by  being  told  th?it  the  principlts  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  are  called  tradition  and  organic  powers  \  7  hnt  language 
is  the  great  instrument  of  man's  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in  arts,  wc 
readily  admit ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  by  means  of  it  our  author's  think- 
ing mind  is  connected  with  the  mind  of  the  first  man  that  ever  thought,  and 
probably  pf  the  last  •,"  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  his  body  be  resolved 
into  its  parent  dust,  the  offspring  of-  his  organic  powers^ — ^his  language  and 
{lis  thjpughts^-^will  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  It  is  likewwe  impossible  for  o« 
to  believe,  that  it  was  through  the  medium  of  Ai7}^f«7^(?  that  man  fir^t  leariJC" 
?*  from  the  lamb  to  appropriate  the  milk  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  to  hi»P^^ 
use  ;  to  gird  hlnisclf  with  the  leaves  of  trees  and/mplqy  wood  lor  fuel ;  o' 
to  IcJ^p  on  tjic  back  of  tjic  steed  tp  be  c^rricd^  and  keep  him  that  he  migbt^^j 
' '  *    •      '     '  '-  faripH 
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earned  agiin !"  ,  Our  author's  preference  of  the  savage  state  is  here  9igain  ex-- 

tpcmcjjr  conspicuous,  as  jvell  as  his  rooted  abhorrence  of  hereditary  monar* . 

^"^^ 'J"*^/^  the  chapter  on  governnient  begins  well.  ,  > 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  society  ;  for  in  this  he  is  born  and  brought 

up ;  to  this  he  is  led  by  the  awakening  propensities  of  his  youth  ;  and  the  most 

iMcasingappillationsof  father,  son,  brother,  sister,  lover,  friend,  arctics  of. 

K  «     ^^  ^^turc,  that  exist  in  every  primitive  society  of  man.     On  these  too 

toe  nnt  governments  have  been  founded  ;  fiimily  regulations,  without  which . 

wc species  could  not  subsist ;  laws  that  nature  gave,  and  sufficiently  limited. , 
ccaU  this  tkt  first  step  of  natural  government ;  it  will  ever  remain  the 

h^cstand  the  last/*  (Pp,  438,  439). 

When  we  had  read  this  short  paragraph,  we  little  expected  to  find  hereditary 
government  immediately  afterwards  represented  as  the  grossest  and  most  un- 
aatural  usuipsition  on  the  rights  of  men  ;  as  having  every  where  had  its  origin 
in  savage  war  and   luxurious  effeminacy !     Still  less  did  we  expect    the 
wdcous  description   to  be  closed  with  the  following   profane  travesty   of 
wevrords  of  the  Son  of  God—"  Heir^  and  descendants  received  what  their 
progenitor  took  :  and  that  to  him  teho  has  much,  more  is  givtny   that  he  might . 
^  Sundance 9  Tcquirei  no  farther  illustration  ;  as  it  is  the  natural  consjC* 
qucnccof  the  abovementioned  first  possession  of  lands  and  men  !**  (P.  442.) 
Wa*  It  thus  that  the  superintendant  of  the  clergy  of  Weimar  illustrated  the  \ 
Scnpturcs  ?  and  is  it  for  such  illustrations  that  he  was  so  greatly  admired, 
when  living,  by  our  preaching  barons,  arid  that  *'  being  dead  he  is  yet  made , 
to  speak*'   to  the  English  nation  > 

Strange,  however,  as  it  is,  the  chapter  wliich  is  devoted  to  religion,  is 
comparatively  a  good  one,  containing  many,  sentiments,  to  which,  had  mx 
focmd  them  in  almost  any  other  work,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  give, 
our  cordial  approbation.  But  how  t)ie  author  contrived  to  reconcile, them 
with  his  notions  of  cosmogony,  and  theories  of  the  origin  of  government,  we 
are  not  sufficiently  illuminized  to  conceive.  After  observing  that  the  Greenv 
lander  and  Kamtschadale,  the  Pesterey  and  Papoo,  have  some  notions  of  reli^ 
gion,  he  proceeds  thus :  '    "    ■        ,  '  j 

"  Now\whence  is  the  religion  of  these  people  derived  f     Can  these  poor' 
creatures  have  invented  their  religious  worship  as  a.  sort  of  natural  theology  ?  ,. 
Cettainly  not ;  for,  absorbed  in  labour,  they  invent  nothing,  but  in  all  things , 
ibUow  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers.     At  the  same  time,  they  have  been 
totally  destitute  of  hints  for  their  invention  from  external  objects  :  for,  if. 
they  learned  to  make  bows  and  arrows,  fishing  tackle  and  clothing,  froni', 
animals  or  from  nature,  in  what  beast,  in  what  natural  object,  could  they  see 
religion  ?  or  from  what  one  could  they  learn  to  worship  a  deity  ?     Here, 
therefore,  tradition  has  been  the  propagator  of  their  reiisrion  and  sacred  rites » 
as  of  their  language  and  slight  degree  of  civilization •^^  (P.  452.)  ^ 

He  then  shews,  in  a  satisfactory  nEiannci'  enough,  how  a  religion,  pure  at  its  - 
origin,  must  have  becomecorrupt  as  it  passed  through  the  channel  of  oral  tra- 
dition ;  that  priests  were  the  principal  corrupters  of  it,  merely  by  mistaking 
the  import  of  the  symbols  under  which  it  was  represented  before  the  invention 
of  alphabetical  characters ;  that  religion  alone  introduced  the  first  mdivients  of 
fijiiiization  and  science^  among  all  people  J  and  that  *' we  may  boldly  afHrm, 
from  the  history  of  all  nsLtions,  the  earth  is  indebted  for  the  seeds  of  all  superior- 
degrees  of  cultivation  to  religious  tradition,  oral  or  written  "  (P.  456^  ' 

These  are  certainly  just  sentiments ;  but,  before  the  reader  infers  from  them 
that  Htider  had  correct  notions  of  the  jorigin  of  religion,  he  will  do  well  to 
wait  for  his  answers  to  the  following  queries. 

G4 
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'*  But  wfio  is  the  man,  that  will  infoFm  us;  where  and  how  the  enlrvenini^ 
tradition  Qfreligiof)  and  humanity  arofe,  and  fpread  tq  the  utmoii  borders 
of  the  earth,  where  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  obfcureil  traces  ?     Whotaugbt  man ' 
language,  which  every  child  now  learns  from  others,  and  no  one  diicovers 
by  his  own  reafon  ?     What  were  the  firft  fymbols  men  conceived,   fo  Ifeat 
the  firft  gerwes  of  civilization  came  to  nations  undpr  the  veil  of  cofinogony 
and  religious  (lories  ?     On  what  hangs  the  firft  link  of  the  chain  of  our  (pe- 
des^ and  its  fpiritual  and  moral  formation?     Let  us  hear  what  the  natural 
iistory  of  the  earth,  and  the  moll  ancient  tradition  tells  us  on  thofe  heads," 

The  natural  hiUoiy  of  Uie  esrtii  is  briefly  detailed  in  the  two  firft  chap- 
ters of  the  next,  book  ;  but  it  is  needlefs  for  us  to  give  an  abrtra6t  of  it,  as  the 
author  has  advanced  hardly  one  opinion  which  he  had  not  previou Qy  ftated 
in  his  GAZETTE  OF  COSMOGONY,  or  in  the  book  which  We  have  intitled 
PHYSIO  LOG  icAL  NEw-s.  Here,  indeed,  he  fays  that  our  earth  hdiS  fashioned 
itself t  whereas  he  had  there  faid  that  the  air  was  the  creator  of  the  world ; 
but  the  leader  will  ealily  perceive  that  the  difference  between  the  two  al- 
fertions  is  more  in  found  than  in  fenfe.  Speaking  of  the  formation  of  man, 
he  lays,  like  wife,  that 

'*  His  blood  was  hot  to  be  water :  and  therefore  the  vital  warmth  ^  natuxt 

irtuft  have  been  fo  far  elaborated  and  xe,^\\^^,  as  to  give  it  redness.     All  his 

veflfels  and  fibres,  and  even  his  bony  frame  itfelf,  were  to  be  formed  front 

the  pureft  clay :  and  as  the  Omnipotent  a6ls  but  by  fecond  caufes,    fuch 

•  caules   muft,  have   previoully  prepared  the  materials  for  this  purpofe."' 

P.  469.)         ^  • 

If  the  Omnipotent  ad  byt  by  fecond  caufes,  and  on  prepared  materials,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  has  been  no  'uch  thing  as  creation,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word;  and  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  our  author  confounds  creation 
fometimes  with  formation,  and  lometimes  with  the  beginning  of  growth. 
But  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that,  fmce  man's  blood  was  not  to  be  water,  it 
inoft  neceHarily  be  red?  and  hoW  was  it  made  red  by  elaborated  and  refined 
"marmihf     Is  every  thing  red  but  water  ?  and  is  rednefs  always  produced 
\)y  warmth  f   -Eeaving  our  anthor's  admirers  to  an fwer  thefe  queftioni  as 
they  can,  we  proceed  to  the  third  chapter,  in  which  he  traces  m»;ikind  from 
the  various   regions  which  they  now  occupy  back  to  the   refidence  of  the 
original  pair.     This  was,  indeed,  the  profelfed  obje(*l  of  his  ridiculous  qol- 
mpgonv,  and  what  he  calls  *^  the  natural  hiltory  of  the  earth;"  but  the  rea- 
der will  not  be  furprized  to   learn   that,  while  he  followed  fuch  a  guide, 
he  was  at  a  lofs  whether  to  place  the  firft  pair  in  Afia  or  in  the  vale  of  Quito  . 
in  Peru  !     Here,   however,  he  traces  the  various  languages  of  the  known 
vrorld;  the  alphabetic  characters  of  Europe  and  Africa;  the  rudiments  of 
fcicnce ;  and  the  moft  ancierit  forms  of  civil  polity  all  up  to  Afia :   and  hence 
infers,  that  in  Afia  muft  be  fought  the  original  abode  of  the  human  race.* 
This  is  by  much  the  moft  valuable  chapter,  not  only  in  the  book,  but  in  tlve 
i^'rft  volume  ;  but  to  the  fucceeding  chapter  the  tranflator,  if  he  had  pleafed, 
ipigbt  likewife  have  given  fom«»  value,  by  adding  to  the  author's  meagre  ac- 
count of  the  Chinese,   Hindoo ,  and  Tibetian  traditions  on  the  creation  of  the' 
worhl,  and  the  origin  of  t'he  human  Ipecies,  fuch  additional  information  as 
lie  might  eafily  have  e>;tracied  from  the  printed  volumes  of  the  Afialic  r©-- 
jfearches. 

Every  oriental  tradition  which  he  has  mentioned,  not  cxcept4i^  that  P^" 
ferved  in  the  welfknown  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon,  the  author  juftly  treats 
as  groundlefs  and  extravagant ;  but  he'profeffes  a  great  regard  for  the  cof- 
WPgony  of  Moics^  faecaufe,  he  wj,  ijt  i«  tjhe  fam^  with  his  own !  The  Ghrif- 

-    -  .  t/an* 
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tlan»  aoiI.eveB  the  furious  Jew,  will  profbably  be  furprized  to  Icara  that  by 
"  the  earth  withput  form  and  void,'*  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genefis  mesmt* 
"a  va/i  rock  of  granite,  for  the  moft  part  covered  with  wat<^r,  and  on  it 
nmrdpmers  big  with  lift  T  that  (he  creation,  according   to  Mofes,   was 
*'  felf-accompl'iihed,  and  that  light  was  its  agent  1"  that  the  operatrons« 
which  hitherto  he  has  been  fuppoied  to  re'prefent  as  perfornaed  in  dx  days,- 
be  really  reprefents  as  ''continued  without  doubt  for  fome   thoufands  of ' 
years!"  diat  his  Eiekim  was  the  lamas  of  Tibet,  which  dwell  on  the  (op  of  the 
ceDtraimountainof  the  earth  !  and  that  by"  theimageof  the£Mi/ff/'in  which 
he  /ajs  man  was  made,  ''is  meant  ^^/(^theered  poiition  of  the  human  body!" 
\i\Mt  difeoveries  furprize  the  divine,  the  following  will  probably  iur- 
priae  {\\t  philofopher.   "  llie  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  poles  of  a  magnet  !'* 
"  Light  is  elementary  fire,"  or  what  is  now  termed  caloric !     '*  The  feed  of 
animals  operates  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  light  1"     "  Air  is  a  thinner  water  I^*- 
"  The  formation  of  mountains  and  ftrata,  and  the  excavation  of  valleys  to 
the  bed*  of  rivers,  inconteftibly  fliew  that  the  work  of  creation  con (tnued- 
for  feme  thoufands  of  years  !*'    '<  Our  earth,  with  the  elements  contained  iii 
itsfldJ,  could  not  he  formed  o{hexy(\{ii  than  by  revolutions!"    "Properly' 
fpcdting,  only  one  organic  formation  could  appear  on  our  planet^  which  com« 
mences'in  the  lowed  of  living  beings,  and  is  completed  in.  the  la/l  and  no*- 
bleftworkofthe  Elohim  !'*     Such  are  \\i^  facts  wMch  the  author  finds  in 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  after  which,  he  fays, 

"  If  my  reader  be  pleased  with  the  simple  notions  of  this  ancient  tradi<^ 
iiont  which  I  have  presented  without  embellishment,  and/iec  from  all  hi^po^- 
thesh,  let  us  pursue  it  further,  after  casting  a  single  look  this  at  picture  of 
creationasawholc."   (P.  503.)  * 

The  look  which  the  author  ca^ts  at  the'picture^  of  the  creation  discovers  ta 
him,  that  Moses,  sl  Itamed  Bgifptiany  was  a  more  iaccuratc  philosopbf^  than- 
the  authors  and  collectors  of  the  Hindoo,  Tibetian,  Chinese,  and  other  Afiatic 
traditions ;  and  this  is  all  that  it  discovers.     The  ins|>iration  of  Moses  is  not 
even  hinted  at  as  a  thing  either  probable  or  possible.     According  to  this  piOus  • 
prelate,  he  teaches,  as  a  physiologist,  that  in  death  our  artificial  frame  dis- 
solrcs  into  earth,  water,  and  air,  more  organically  united  in  it ;  but  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  animal  lite  depends  on  iht* invisible  stt?nulns  or  balsam  con^' 
tatjifdinthe  air  (this  is  the  breath  of  life),  which  sets  in  motion  the  more- 
perfect  circulation  of  the  blood,  nay  the  whole  internal  cojatest  between  the* 
vital  powers  of  out  machine  :  and  thus  man  actually  became  a  moving  soul 
through  the  breath  of  life  1*'   (P.  507.) 

,  The  firet  abode  of  man  was  a  garden,  our  author  thinks  the  dejightftij 
^1«  of  Cashmire.     "  Of  all  the  miraculous  things  and  romantic  forms  with' 
which  the  stories^  of  all  Asia  have  abundantly  stored  their  Paradise  of  the' 
primitive  world,  this  tradition  has  only  two  mar\'elIous  trees,  a  speaking 
serpent,  and  a  cherub  :  the  innumerable  multitude  of  others   the  phitoso^ 
phcr  (Moses)  has  rejected,  and  these  too  he  has  introduced  in  a  significant 
tale.    In  Paradise  is  one  single  forbidden  tree ;  and  this  tree,  in  the  persua** 
MOB  of  the  serpent,  bears  the  fruit  of  divine  knowledge,  for  which  man; 
longs.    Could  belong  for  any  thing  superior  ?  Could  he  be  more  ennbblcd' 
inhisfdll  ?     Compare  this  narrative,  considered  merely  as  an  alkgory^  with 
the  tales  of  other  nations  :  it  is  of  all  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  sym^t' 
bolical  representation  o£  what  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  human  happiness 
add  misery.'*  (P.  512.) 

We  need  not  say  that  this  contemptible  nonsense  strikes  at  the  very 
feundatioaof  that  religion  ofwjiich  the  author  was  a  constituted  guardian  ^  ~ 
if  sttui  w^  ennobled  by  ^his  falli  he  surely  stood  not  in  need  of  a  re ' 


go*  KSVIBW£lti  EEVDBWEO* 

We  have  next  some  edifying  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the- 
peopling  of  the  world.  "  The  historjr  of  the  Sethites  and  Cainites  is,  at 
bottom,  nothing  more  than  an  account  of  the  Bedouins  and  Cabiles,  two 
Arabic  tribes,  which  still  remain  distinct!**  Noah's  flood  deluged  the 
whole  of  Asia,  but  not  the  rest  of  the  globe,  though  we  are  repeatedly 
told  that  the  highest  regions  of  the  earth  are  in  Asia  !  Noah  and  his  fknul]r» 
however,  were  not  the  only  persons  who  were  saved  even  in  Asia  j  for  in 
*<  Chaldea  XisuthruS  escaped  with  his  family,  and  a  multitude  of  cattle 
escaped  in  a  similar  manner !  *  *  Is  the  author  quite  certain  that  Xisuthrus  is 
not  one  of  the  names  of  Noah,'  as  well  as  Vishnu,  who  is  here  said  to  have 
been  "  the  rudder  (why  not  the  pilot  ?)  of  the  ship  rbat  conveyed  the  dis- 
tressed people  to  land?**  No  matter:  he  is  confident,  but  on  what au« 
thority  he  says  not,  that  *'  in  all  the  primitive  mountains  of  the  world,  na- 
tions, languages,  and  kingdoms,  were  formed  after  the  deluge,  without 
waiting  for  envoys  from  a  Chaldean  family.*'  (P.  517.)  How  differently 
,  did  Sir  William  Jones  view  all  the  Asiatic  traditions  concerning  the  primitive 
world,  when  compared  with  the  simple  and  sublime  narrative  of  Moses? 
but  that  great  man,  though  unquestionably  a  genius,  had  not  been  illumi- 
ttized  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant  or  the  theology  of  Eichorn  !  He  was  a 
mere  Christian,  who  found,  in  the  various  oriental  fictions  which  he  ex- 
amined, an  obvious  corruption  of  the  Mosaic  truth. 

After  thus  ascertaining  the  primitive  state  of  the  world,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  nations.  He  details,  with  as 
muchconfidence  as.if  he  had  been  present,  the  progresp  of  the  first  wan- 
dofers  from  the  tale  of  Cashmire,  or  at  least  from  some  of  the  higher  re- 
gions of  Asia  *•  southwards  to  the  feet  of  the  high  mountains  of,  that  con- 
tment,*'  where  the  first  great  empires  were  necessarily  founded.  It  is. thus 
that  he  introduces  the  reader  to  the  philosophical  history  of  China^  Cochin' 
China f  Tonquint  Laos^  Ccrea,  tnsttrn  Tar tarv,  Japan^  Tibet ^  and  HindoS' 
*tttnf  which  occupies  the  eleventh  book.  In  this  history  there  is  very  little 
that  is  new,  and  still  less  that  is  of  importance.  He  attributes  to  the  Chi- 
nese a  much  higher  antiquity  than  Sir  William  Jones,  after  the  mdst  accu- 
rate investigation,  could  allow  to  them,;  but  this  was ^ a  thing  of  course. 
That  accomplished  scholar  found,  in  all  .the  oriental  traditions  which  be 
examined,  a  confirmation  obscured  indeed  by  fable,  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  peopling  of  the  world ;  and  the  superintendant  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Duchy  of  Weimar  was  determined  to  exhibit  the  Mosaic  writings  as 
fables  themselves !  He,  or^  his  translator,  however,  might  have  adopted. 
Sit  William's  acc(^unt  of  the  origin  of  that  singular  people  the  Chinese,  and 
yet  have  remained  true  to  their  most  righteous  cause.  That  the  empire  of 
^hina  was  peopled  by  an  Indian  colony,  we  think  it  impossible  for.  ^ 
candid  mim  to  doubt  who  has  read  with  attention  the  President's  memoir  on, 
tiie  subject  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  It  i* 
true,  that  in  the  same  memoir  a  proof,  amounting  almost  to  demonstration, 
^s  given,  that  if  the  Chinese  empire  was  formed,  it  could  be  only  in  its  cra- 
dle in  the  twelfth  century  before  our  ara  ;  but  a  good  workmrn  would  have 
omitted  this  part  of  the  argument,  and  adopted  the  former^  that  his  hypO'' 
thesis  might  have  had  «om<f' foundation  in  fact.  He  had  only  to  ante*date 
some  thousands  of  years  the  code  of  Menu,  and  the  migration  of  the  In" 
dian  Chinese,  and  all  would  have  been  right !     No,  say s^the  author. 

•*  The  Chinese  pictures  of  monsters  and  dragons,  their  minute  care  in- 
the  drawing  of  figures  without  regularity,  the  pleasure  afforded  their  ^f' 
by  the  disorderly  asseniblages  of  their  gardens,  the  naked  greatness  and  fon^ 


nute  nicety  of  their  buHdings,  the  yain  pomp  of  their  dress,  equipage^  and 

ap[iusements,  their  lantern  feasts  and  firewprks,  their  long  nmiU  and  cramped 

feet 9  their  barbardus  train  of  attendants,  bowings,  ceremonies,  distinctions* 

and  courtesies,    require  a  mungrei^  organization;"   (Vol.  2,  p,  %A 

and  what  philpsophi^t  would  give  equal  credit  to  Sit  William  Jones's  facts 

and  to  Herder's  noble  theory  of  organization?     The  Chinese  areun« 

doubtedly  a  nation  of  Mungrels,  ^'  thrust  into  a  coiner,  and  shut  up  itova, 

general  concourse  by  fate  l"  (P.  14.)  , 

We  do  not  much  approve  of  the  introduction  oi  fate  into  any  ^stern* 
but  we  heartily  agree  with  the  author,  that  this  race  of  men,  in  this  region,; 
eould  never  **  become  Greeks  or  Romans  I  .Chinese  they  were,  and( 
will  remain  :  a  people  endowed  by  nature  with  small  eyes,  a  short  nose,  a 
flat  forehead,  little  beard,  large  eyes,  and  a  protuberant  belly  t"  but  oun 
philosophy  does  not  enilble  us  to  say,  whether  ^*  what  their  organization 
could  produce  it  has  produced,  and  that  nothing,  else  could  be  required  of 
it!*'   (P.  8.) 

We  readily  admit  that  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Laos,  Corea,  eastern 
Tartary,  and  Japan,  were  probably  civiliated  by  the  Chinese;  and  that  a 
cultivated  people  from  this  side  of  the  globe  v?at/  have  reached  America, 
and  contributed  to  the  cultivatioi^  of  the  two  comparatively  polished  kinor- 
doms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;•  but  our  unenlightened  n^inds  perceive  neither* 
sense  nor  science  in  the  following  comparison  between  the  people  of  Ton- 
quits  and  of  China. 

.  **  The  nation  is  less  civilized  ;  the  degree  of  cultivation  it  possesses,  and 
"which  supports  the  state ;  its  manufactures,  trade,  laws,  religion,  know- 
ledge, and  customs,  are  all  Chinese  ;  only  far  inferior,  in  consequence  of 
a  mort  southerfy  climate  and  the  national  character  /"  (P.  18»)  What  pro-, 
duced  the  national  character  ?  and  why  is  rudeness  the  offspring  of  a 
soatherly' climate?  Till  philosophy  shall  have  answered  these  questions,  it 
will  here  give  no  account  of  the  civilization  of  Tonquin,  mejely  by.  attri- 
|]tuting  to  it  climate  and  national  character. 

Our  author  assures  us  that  the  religion  of  Tibet  must  have  originated  in 
a  warmer  climate.  He  gives  a  horriii  picture  of  that*  religioni  and  then 
piously  compares  it  ,to  Christianity  ! 

**  If  there  be  a  religion  upon  earth  that  deserves  the  epithets  of  monstrous 
and  inconsistent,  it  is  the  religion  of  Tibet:  and  it  cannot  altogether  be 
denied,  that  if  Christianity. were  propagated  in  its  most  rigid  doctcines  and 
practices,  it  would  no  where  appear  in  a  worse  form  than  on  the  Tibetian 
ipountains"  !  !  !  (P.  26.)  Is  this  one  of  the  proofs  found  by  the  Monthly 
Reviewers,  in  the  -writings  of  Herder,  of  that  author's  «*  singular  impar- 
tial^,  and  freedom  from  prejudices  ?"   . 

-.  In  our  author's  reflections  on  the  religion  and  casts  of  Hindostan,  there^ 
\s  sometliing  entided  to  .praise,  and  much  that  calls  loudly  for  the  severest 
reprehension.  The  conten^t  and  oppression  with  which  the  low^t  ^^t  i$ 
treated  is  well  accounted  for  by  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychoses,  univer- 
sally received  by  such  Hindoos  as  have  not  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ  or 
of  Mahomet;  but  the  following  sentence  is  an  instance  of  this  Protestant 
Prelate's  peculiar,  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  pf  ^hc  Pld  Testaments- 
Speaking  of  the  Bramins,  he  says— 

*'  The  Ganges,  as  their  birth  place,  hajs  reqfiained  the  chief  seat  of-  thciy. 
^oly  rites  :  though  as  Bramins  they  are  not  merely  a  religious,  but  a  trujj 
pqlitipa}  1^^^^*  resembling  the  orders.qf  Lanaasj^  Li^yi'^its^  Egyptian  priests, 
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&c.  and  have  pertained  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  state  thronghout 
India!!*'  (P.  32  )  Say,  ye  Scotch  and  English  divines,  who  boast  of 
the  honour  of  Herder's  friendship,  had  the  order  of  LEViTii  the  same 
Orijjin  with  the  orders  of  Bramins,  Lamas,  and  Egyptian  priests? 

The  following  reiiections  we  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  work  of 
the  class  now  under  review  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
our  Jacobin  journalists,  it  did  not  counterbalance  all  the  merits  of  inBde< 
lity  and  philfosophism.  S[>eaking  of  the  ancient  modes  of  education  in  tha 
£ast,  and  how  carefully  the  higher  casts  concealed  from  the  lower  those 
sciences  which  they  considered  as  their  own  exclusive  -property,  the  author 
adds — 

•*  Now,  indeed,  we  have  uselessly  and  detrimentally  confounded,  in 
many  |X)int8,  the  spheres  of  learned  and  popular  cultivation,  and  extended 
tAu  almost  to  the  amplitude  of  that :  the  ancient  founders  of  states,  who 
thought  moic  like  men>  tliought  on  this  subject  also  more  wisely •_  They 
placed  the  cultivation  of  tlic  people  in  good  morals  and  useful  arts:  for 
grand  theories,  evert  in  philosophy  and  religion,  they  deemed  the  people  * 
unqualified ;  and  such  theories,  therefore,  they  conceived  useless  to  them.*' 
(P-42.)  • 

We  have  next  the  philosophic  history  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Chaldea; 
the  Medes  and  Persians  ;  the  Hebrews;  Phoenicia  and  "Carthage ;  and  the 
Egyptians.  This  subject  occupies  the  twelfth  book;  and  if  it  had  been  of 
any  value  it  could  not  have  occupied  less  than  a  volume.  There  is,  how-* 
ever,  not  much  that  is  objectionable  in  the  superficial  sketch  which  is  here 
given  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans, 
Mcdes,  Persians,  Phoenicians,  and  Carthaginians ;  whilst  the  reasons  as-rf 
signed  for  the  greatness  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires,  at  a  perioc! 
to  early,  are  ingenious  and  plausible.  We  think,  however,  that  the  author 
contradicts  all  the  best  records  of  antiquity  when  he  derives  the  arts  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  from  Egypt.  Such  an  hypothesis  seems,  indeed| 
hardly  reconcileable  with  his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  writingjn  Baby^ 
Ion  and  Assyria.  ' 

*^  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  shared  also  in  alphabetical  writing; 
the  possession  of  which  the.  wandering  tribes  of  Little  Asia  had  reckoned 
among  their  advantages  from  time  immemorial.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into 
fhe  question  to  what  people  this  noble  invention  is  properly  due  ;  suffice  it, 
Aat  all  the  Aramean  tribes  boasted  of  this  present  of  the  primitive  world, 
dnd  held  hieroglyphics  in  a  sort  of  religious  abomination.  I  cannot  per-* 
suade  mvself,  therefore,  tiiat  hieroglyphics  were  employed  by  the  Baby-* 
loftiuMS."  (P.  60.) 

But  if  the  Babylonians  never  employed  hieroglyphics,  and  ever  Wv 
fhem  hi  a  sort  of  religious  abomination,  how  could  they  derive  their  arts 
lirom  Egypt  at  a  peiiod  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Egyptian* 
were  acquainted  with  no  other  species. of  writing?  Nay,  the  Egyptians* 
according  to  our  author,  had  no  arts  worthy  of  being  learned !  After  talk-«* 
ing  contemptuously  of  their  taste  in  architecture,  and  their  **  abhorrence  of 
ftrangers,"  he  tells  us,  that 

J*  Their  principal  religious  notions  were  common  to  sevaral  people  or 
Upper  Asia ; .  only  they  were  here  clojthed  in  hieroglyphics,  adapted  to  thtf 
natural  history  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  people.  The  lead* 
Ing  features  of  their  political  constitution  were  familiar  to  other  nations  in  a 
similar  state  of  cultivation ;  but  here  they  were  more  finished,  and  employe** 
in  their  own  manner,  by  a  pcpplc  inclosed  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
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Nile."  (P..  105.)  But  if  all  this  be  true,  what  could  have  prompted  the 
Babylonians  to  conquer  their  own  aversion  from  hieroglyphics  so  completely, 
as  to  seek  from  a  people  who  clothed  every  thing  in  hieroglyphics,  adverse, 
at  the  same  time;  hardly  accessible  to  strangers,  arts  not  worth  the  imitat-* 
ipg,  and  institutions,  which,  if  they  prevailed  not  avi^ng  themselves,  were 
£imiliar  to  nations  more  sociable  than  the  Egyptians  ? 

The  arts  and  sciences  of  ancient  Egypt  have  often  been  fated  too  high  j 
but  our  author  certainly  deviates  towards  the  other  extreme.  For  this,  we 
doubt  not,  he  had  his  reasons.  The  reader  has  already  seen  him  deprivin^f 
Moses  of  inspiration,  ^nd  exhibiting  him  as  a  mere  Egyptian  philosfopher  * 
and  had  politics  been  scientifically  studied  in  Egypt,  he  could  not  have  Aal 
iki^  confidence  to  maintain  the  hypothesis,  without  admitting  the  Mosaic  law, 
though  the  child  of  human  genius,  to  be  yet  no  mean  display  of  political 
science.  Of  this  ancient  and  sacFcd  code  he  has  chosen  to  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent character. 

"^  He  begins  his  history  of  the  Hebrews  by  informing  us,  that  though  they 
inake  **  a  very  diminutive  figure,"  yet,  "  through  the  r«7/  of  fate  (a  %i;iil 
not  commonly  mentioned  among  philosophers),  ''and  a  series  of  event^^ 
tiae  causes  of  which  are  car.i/  to  be  traced^  they  have  "had  more  influence  oa 
other  nations  than  any  people  of  Asia."  The  Old  T;estament  consists 
merely  of  extracts  from  "  family  chronicles,  interwoven  with  historical 
tales  or  poems  !"  It  is  entitled  to  somewhat  more  credit  ilun  the  account 
given  of  the  Jews  "  by  Maneho,  the  Egyptian  !*'  The  author  "  scruple^ 
not,  therefore,  (how  free  from  prejudices  must  he  have  been  !  I)  to  take  it 
for  his  groundwork :  begging  the  reader,  at  the  same  time,  not  absolutely 
'  to  reject  with  contempt  the  tales  of  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrew  nati«n,  but/ 
merely  to  read  them  with  caution  !*'     **  Thus,  according  to  the  most  an< 


cient  national  stories  of  the  Hebrews,  their  progenitor  passed  to  the  Euphra-^ 
tes  as  Sheik  of  a  wandering  horde,   and  at  last  arrived  in  Palestine."     **  H:$i 


expression  which  they  experienced  in  Lgypt  "  they  were  emancipated  byr 
their  future  legislator,  the  greatest  man  those  people  ever  had."  He  "  cavep 
them  a  constitution  founded  in  the  religion  and  mode  pf  life  of  their  fathers^, 
it  is  true,  but  so  intennin^lrd  ]ivHh  Egyptian  politi/^  as  on  the  one  hand  tai 
raise  them  from  a  wandering  horde  to  the  state  of  a  cultivated  nation,  yet' 
on  the  other  to  wean  than  coynpletely  from  Egi/pt  / — All  the  laws  of  Mose# 
evince  tDonderful  reflection. — It  was  a  profound  system,  by  no  meafis  tlic 
production  of  a  moment:  the  legislator  a<lded  to  it  as  circumstances  re--- 
quired,  and  before  his  death  bound  the  whole  nation  to  the  observance  of 
its  future  political  constitution.  For  forty  years  he  exacted  a  strict  obe* 
dience  to  his  injunctions  :  perhaps  so  long  a  time  was  consumed  by  the' 
people  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  that  the  first  stubborn  generation  bcingp: 
dead,  a  peoj>le  brought  up  to  these  customs  might  settle  in  the  land  of  itsr 
father,  properly  qualified  for  their  exercise  !"  (P.  75.) 

Our  author  has  here  completely  deserted  his  groundwork  ;'  for  '*  the  na- 
tional- stories-  of  the  Hebrews'*  give  an  account  of  their  constitution,  and 
of  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  to  wliich  this  has  not  the  smallest  -re-- 
semblance.  Let  us  contrast  with  the  senseless  theory  of  this  Lutheran  Prc-^ 
tbite,  the  foHowiog  remarks  by  the  excellent  and  truly  learned  l.ayman  Mr. 
Bryant.  ' 

'  HaViao;  t^aced^  tKb*  Ismeliter  from.Egy]^^  MQUnt  S»nai>  t^ade  some  ta-*- 
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luable  obsenrationsoii  the  giving  of  the  law,  mentioned  the  sending  of  spies. 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  report  of  tbe 
spies,  he  gives*  the  following  authentic,  and  truly  philosophical  account  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites. 

••  The  people,  in  consequence  of  the  report,  refused  to  invade  the  land  ; 
for  they  were  tbtally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  enemy 
seemed  too  ftrongly  fenced,  and  in  all  respects  too  powerful.  Their  refusal, 
therefore,  was  well  founded,  if  they  had  no  trust  but  in  their  leader.  A 
party  of  them  did,  however,  attack  the  enemy,  contrary  to  order,  and 
were  presently  driven  back.  How  does  Moses  act  upon  this  occasion  ?  If 
"We  consider  him  not  as  a  prophet  under  God's  direction,  but  merely  as  a 
man,  his  behaviour  is  strange,  and  contrary  to  reason.  He  does  not,  after 
this  check,  make  another  trial,  with  a  larger  and  more  select  body  of  the 
people ;  but  turns  frona  the  desired  land,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  in 
search.  And  though  his  army  is  very  numerous,  and  he  might,  by  degrees, 
^ve  brought  them  to  a  knowledge  of  war,  he  does  not  make  to  any  other 
part  6f  Canaan,  but  he  turns  back  the  contrary  way,  to  Sin ^  which  ht 
stiles  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness^  where  the  people  had  wandered, 
though  a  caravan  could  not  subsist  in  it  for  a  month.  He  then  passes  the 
vmost  eastern  point  of  the  Ried  Sea,  near  Ezion  Geber ;  and  having  gone 
round  the  land  of  £dom,  he,  after  several  painful  journeyings,  brings  the 
people  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  near  Mount  Nebo.  But  in  these  wander- 
insjs,  the  whole  of  which  took  up  near  forty  years',  he  had  lost  his  sister 
Miriam,  and  had  buried  his  brother  Aaron'  in  Mount  Hor.  And  of  all 
that  numerous  host  which,  came  out  of  Egypt,  excepting  two  persons,  he 
had  seen  every  soul  taken  off.  If  we  consider  these  operations  as  carried  on 
at  the  direction  of  the  Deity,  we  may  perceive  design,  wisdom,  and  justice 
^emplified  through  the  whole  process.  But  if  we  do  not  allow  this  inter- 
position of  the  Deity,  but  suppose  that  Moses  proceeded  upop  his  own  au- 
thority, as  a  mere  man,  his  behaviour  is  unaccountable,  and  contrary  to 
experience  aad  reason.  He  acted  continually  in  opposition  to  his  own  peace 
and  happiness,  and  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  those  which  he  con- 
.    ilucted."  .    '    .  . 

So  far  is  this  admirable  scholar  from  considering  the  law  of  Moses  as 
•*  evincing  wonderful  reflection,"  or  the  legislator  as  being  able,  by  mere 
political  address,  **  to  bind  the  whole  nation  to  the  observance  of  it,  that, 
after  a  minute  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  system,  he  says — 

**  1  have  maintained,  and  now,  once  for  all,  repeat  it,  that  Moses  could 
ijtotf  of  himself,  have  carried  into  execution  such  ordinances,  nor  could  he 
ever  have  toished  to  enforce  them.  This,  I  think,  to  a,ny  person  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  law,  is,  past  contradiction,  manifest.  For  no  man 
would  voluntariFy  make  a  yoke  for  his  own  neck,  nor  gives  and  fetters  for 
his  own  hands  and  feet ;  nor  designedly  work  out  trouble  to  himself  when 
h^  cottld  avoid  it.     Nobody  would  bind  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  poste- 


**.  Observations  upon  the  Plagues  infiicted  upofh  the  Egyptians  :''~^the  fourth 
pari*  This  excellent  work  was  published  before  the  commencement  of  our 
critical  labours,  and  we  cannot  now  give  it  a  place  in  our  Journal ;  but  if 
the  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  it  shall  induce  one  man  to  read  it  w^th 
attention,  HerderV iM/Vo60/7Ay  of  the  History  of  Man^  fraught  as  it  is  with 
impious  absurdities,  will,  accidentally,  have  been  prodnctiye  of  sQip^ 
(ood*  - 
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lity,  by  o^ricvous,  arbitrary,  and  unstipportabk  obligations,  to  the  purport 
of  which  be  was  a  stranger,  and  from  whence  no  apparent  goM  could  arise. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  to  pfove  that  the  law  was  given  ;  and  the 
internal  evidence  will  shew  plainly  who  was  the  author.  The  cbdie  of  Moete 
b  not  like  the  laws  of  Minos,  Zeleucus,  or  CharondaS,  concerning  whicli 
any  thing  may  be  said,  as  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  them.  Of  this  law 
wc  have  positive  proof,  and  experimental  knowledge ;,  for  it  exists  at  this 
day.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  acknowledged  and  maintained  by 
them,  and  religiously  observed.  If,  then,  it  exists,  it  must , have  had  a 
beginning ;  and  if  it  could  not,  ah  origint,  have  been  the  work  of  man 
it  must  have  been  appointed  and  authorised  by  God ;  aAd  the  immediate  le- 
^lator  was  his  substitute  and  servant.* 

The  sage  superintendant  of  the  clergy  of  Weimar  thought  otherwise. 
It  was  a  mere  political  constitution,  febricated  by  Moses,  and  fabricated 
with  very  little  skill ;  for  ^*  it  was  impossible,"  he  says,  *<  that  a  nation 
with  such  a  defective  constitution,  both  internally  and  externally,  shoyld 

prosper  in  the  land  of  Canaan.'*     Yet  the  groundwork  of  his  historv the 

£im]Jy  chronicles  and  the  historical  tales  and  poems,  to  which  he  refers,  r©i 
present  the  nation  as  uniformly  and  eminently  prosperous,  except  when  it 
deserted  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  so  defective  a  constitution  !  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  these  authorities  ;  for  if  he 
had  made  them  his  groundwork,  he  must  have  represented  not  Nebuckttd'^ 
fKTjrztfr, but  SiJtacherib^  as  the  spoiler  vjho  first  laid'"  the  feeble  monarchs  of 
Judah  under  a  regular  tribute ;"  and  he  could  hardly  have  regretted  that 
•^  no  Second  legislator  had  been  found  among  those  people"  capable  of  re- 
forming the  constitution,  and  rendering  it  **  suitable  to  the  times!" 

He  seems:  not  well  pleased  that  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  should 
have  introduced  the  Old  Testament  into,  the  various  nations  which  they  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  and  is  very  doubtful  whether  *•  the  books  of  the  Jews  have 
benefited  or  injured  the  whole  Christian  world !"  *«  Their  effect,**  he 
saysy  **  was' good,  so  far  as  in  them  Moses  made  the  doctrine  of  one  God- 
creator  of  the  world,  the  basis  of  all-  r^li^ion  .ajnd  philosophy,  and,  in 
many  poems  and  precepts  throughout  those  writings,  spoke  of  this  God 
with  a  dignity  and  importance,  a  gratitude  and  resignation,  of  which  fev> 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  human  xoorh  /'*  .  He  regress,  how- 
ever, exceedingly,  that  so  "  many  great  men,  among  whom  even  Newton 
himself  is  to  be  reckoned,  should  have  wasted  time,  that  might  have  been 
employed  in  more  useful  enquiries,  on  the  Jewish  chronology  and  the  Apo- 
c?alypBe  of  St.  John  V  (Pp.  80,  81.)     ,  ' 

And  did  this  pitiful  pupil  of  Kant  really  think  himself  qualified  to  correct 
the  judgment  of  Niwton  respecting  the  most  useful  employment  of  his 
own  tiihe?  or  could  he  imagine  that  any  man  of  common  reflection  will  believe 
•*  the  continuance  of  the  Jews,  dispersed  as  they  are  through  *ill  nations,  as 
naturalfy  to  be  explained  as  that  of  the  Bramins,  Persees,  or  Gt/psies  F*  *  He  his 
Uauelf  told  us  elsewhere,  that  the  Bramins  cannot  exist  out  of  their  own  couut 
try ;  whilst  we  know  that  the  Persees  are  not  scattered  over  tlie  whole  eartfa^ 
mod  that  the  Gypsies,  to  whom  the  Jews  arc  so  resx>ect fully  compared,  arc 
^ot  one  nation,  but  the  outcasts  of  many.  The  real  cause,  however,  oi 
ftur  author's  contempt  of  the  Hebrew  register,  and  of  Newton  fipremploy- 
\^9  his  time  on  Je)«rish  chronology,  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  chapter 
df  this  book,  where  it  appears  that  the  God  of  Moses  and  of  Newton  wag 
ilottbe  God  of  Herder. 


V6 
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"  Having  now/'  says  he,  *'  gone  over  a  considerable  extent  of  hilBMI 

events  and  institutions,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,   from  Perscpolis  to 

Carthage,  let  us  sit  down,  and   tak^  a   rttrospective  view  of  our  jouf* 

ncy.     VVhat  is  the  principal  law  that  we  have  observed  in^all  the  great  oc* 

currcnces  of  history  ?     In  ray  opinion  it  is  this  :  that  entry   taken:  m  our 

€arth^  tohatcver  could  be  has  been,  acrofdhfr  to  ike  skuation  of  the  plan\  the 

circumstances  and  occasions  of  thi  titm's^  and  the  native  or  general  character  of 

"t he  people.     Admit  active  human  powers,  in  a  determinate  relation  to  the 

age,  and  their,  place  on  the  earth,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  in  the  history  o^ 

man  will  ensue.     There  kingdoms  and  states  crystallize  into  shape ;  there 

Jthey  dissolve,  ^d  assume  other  forms  !**   (P.  IO7.)     In  other  words,  every 

thing  is  under  th^  dominion  of  blind  fate,  and  there  is  no  God  possessed  of 

Volition  and  intelligence  i 

Yet,  what  man  in  his  senses  can  believe)  that  every  where  on  this  earth, 
whatever  cow/r/  ^e  has  been?  that  America,  for  frtstaiKte,  could  noi^  at  any, 
tone  tinie,  have  supported  more  people  than  at  that  time  inhabited  it ;  that 
arts  and  sciences  could  ml  have  travelled  from  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  intc* 
rior  of  4.frica>  as  well  as  to  the  northern  natiohs  of  Europe*  as  that  the 
late  superintendant  of  the  clergy  of  V\  eimar   t?iight  not  haVe  beeiva  pious 
Christian  as  well  as  an  impious  Kantist?-    Our  readers  may  possibly  think 
that  we  charge  him  with  an  opinion  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  passage 
that  we  have  just  quoted ;  for  by  the  clause—*"  according  to  the  situation  and 
wants  of  the  place,"  &c.— *he  seems  only  to  say,  that  "  things  could  net 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  are  or  have  been,   ivWufut  beintr  otherwise  tbatt 
they  are,  and  have  been  :  * '  and  that  we  should  have  called  him  a  trifler  ra* 
ther  than  an  Atheist.     True,  he  seems  to  utter  this  gallimatia  in  the  passage 
immediately  before  us ;  but  in  page  110,  he  says,  expressly,  and  without^ 
any  qualifying  clause,  "  every  thing  that  can  exist,  exists  i  every  thing  that , 
is  possible. to  be  produced,  xdUI  be  produced;   and  if  not  to-day,  yet  to-' 
ittorrow,"  and  thus  proves  himself  to  have  been  at  once  an  Atheist  and  a 
tjifier. 

j(To  be  Concluded  "in  our  next  J 


CoRMOOl's   **   EvfeRSiO^j/*    AND  THE  BrITISPI  ClirTIC. 


Sir, 


YO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  advantage  yoar  work  pofl^Hes  over  others,  in  rubje6ling  our  Rc»^ 
viewers  to  be  reviewed,  is  fo  obvious,  that  I  wonder  it  was  fo  lon§! 
hegle6ted.  The  decifion  of  Reviewers  formerly  was  like  the  fiat  of^  file, 
froth  which  there  was  no  appeal;  and  authors,  both  high  and  lov/,  and, 
Avhat  is  nearly  the  fame,  the  living  and  the  dead,  were  enrolled  among  the 
hnmortals,  or  configned  to  the  fliades,  as  the  decifion  of  caprice,  the  bia« 
of  party,  or  the  influence  of  connection  prevailed.  "^  The  Monthly/. 
which,  for  a  number  of  years,  took  the  lead  both  in  refpeftability  and  cir- 
icalation,  has  been  gravjtating  towards  mediocrity  even  fi nee  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  centufy.  This  Review  may  be  faid  to  have  been  declining  with  the 
Reviewers.  As  they  have  approached  *'  that  bourne^  from  whence"  even 
Reviewers  are  not  permitted  to  *'  return,"  fermons,  and  books  of  fombre 
inorality,  have,  become  their  favourite  works,  while  the  flights  of  fancy, 

and  e^fions  of  humour,  have  "  ceme  tardilj' oif ;"  the  latter  being  no 

longer 
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longer  able  to  provoke  them  into  ]aagf)ter>  nor  the  former  to  charm  them 
into  applaufe.  -The  "  Critical''  appears  to  have  reached  the  acme  of  in* 
conliftencjy  whether  froin  mere  coabge  oS /ifincipfe.  or  ^rincj/ials,  1  cannot 
pretend  to  determine ;  fometimes  acutgly^  tempjerately,  and  candidly,  ex* 
amining  th^  merits  o^  the  works  before  (hem  ;  at  others^  extolljng^the  moft  . 
(xecrabie,  or  decrying  the  mod  excellent;  now  cavilfing  with  the  Boldnefs 
of  fentiment^  or  quibbling  with  the  fiUhton  oi  Hyie.  The"  Britidi  Critic'' 
9ppei(rs  hithiprto  io  hs^e  (te^re^  a  medium  between  the  cool  aod  d^^iberate 
il — D — n  of  tl^e  one,  and  the  irregular  but  intemperate  com(pendation  of  ^ 
ih^  otber.  B\it  when  a  man  i^to  fiand  or  fall,  where  obflinate,  glariogr 
pbjfliqal  trvfth,  is  (or  or  4gs^iDd  him,  it  is  childifh  and  petulant  to  difmifs  him. 
as  ypxL  V^Qold  a  raw  novel  vjrriter, .  or  a  deranged  theorift.  The  calna  and 
jiiff^flionale  pbrfuit  pf  fqience  ought  to  exempt  a  man  from  the  little  paf^ 
£ons  of  criticifm,  a|n^  be  who.  bad  iludied  the  i'ecret  laws  of  ua^ure  would. 
ibeet  a  irival  as  a  npian  deiirous  of  removing  his  own  errors  or  correcling 
ihofi^  of  others,  would  adopt  his  opinions  with  all  the  ardour  of  obligation* 

§' r  refute  them  with  the  confidence  of  truth.  To  me  it  little  boots  it  wbe^ 
^er  the  earth  goes  round  the  fun,  or  the  fun  round  the  earth ;  whil^ 
j[ am  warmed  by  hjs  beams  I  ihall  never  fall  out  with  his  motions.  The 
principles  of  gravitatipp,  the  fall  of  bodies,  and  the  theory  of .  the  tides,^ 
are  the  principal  objedis  of  our  author's  enquiries.  Whether  the  sea  is 
r<«illy  influenced  by  the  moon,  or.^^  who  believes  it;  that  is,  which  of  the 
two  is  tb«  hmaifc,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  bujt  by  that  fair  orb^ 
which  poets  and  lovers  for  time  immemorial  have  fworn  bv,  it  js  difgraceful 
and  copteoiptible  to  difcufs  the  fubje^t  any  otherwife  than  as  gentlemen. 
and  /cho/ars.  The  jfall  of  bodies  is  within  the  reach , of  a6(ual  experiment,^ 
find  any  one  who  can  drop  ^  (lone,  and  obferye  the  AroHes  of  a  penduluip„ 
aiaking  the  given  dedudlions  for  the  return  of  found  and  the  red  fiance  of 
CbQ  air,  may  determine  between  the  fquares  of  the  times  and  Mr.  Corn 
ftioul'sl  The  principle  of  gravitation  is  fo  intricate  and  remote  in  its  Qai> 
ture,  and  appjies  to  fo  large  a  portion  of  human  fcience,  that  anv  attempt 
to  unravj^l  its  myftery,  or  iimpHFy  its  a^iop,  is  highly  commendable  and 
^nterefiing.  AH  that  our  author  has  advanced '  is,  as  he  obferves,  either 
true  or  falfe ;  fprely,  then,  it  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  ''  Bri* 
titli  Critic"  to  have  giv^n  us,  as  gentlemen  and  philofophers,  the//4  or  the^  « 
<Mr,  rather  than  have  flyled  the  mnhjof  a  man's  labours  "  strange  wmsemei\ 
which  it  was  neithf^r  "  necessary t**  nor  "  in  their  Jivwer/*  to  Vy  befQre  their, 
readers,  &c.  &c.  It  is  to  the  daring  eye  of  enquiry  that  we  are  indebted 
ior  all  that  is  rational  in  our  morals,  or  cou(iltent  in  our  philofophy ;.  and 
lo^ifcourage  the  probing  hand  of  curiofity  has  a  mo/1  milch ievous  effect. 
on  the  public  minfl,  and  is  only  judiHable  when  the  affedation  of  enquiry, 
is  aifd  as  a  majfk  to  cover  the  fini^er  defigns  of  political  adventurers^  or 
the  revolutionary  fchemes  of  mock  philofophers:  bul  to  \^  acid  and  con«) . 
^mptuous  In  fciencie  and  matter  of  fad,  is  adding  th.e  P^pA  petulant  con- 
ceil  to  the  mo(i  profound  iguorapce. 

The  ciofe  of  Mr.  Cormoi^l's  volumi^  is  of  ;^  political  n^t]iirf;,  of  wbidi.  , 
Ibey  have  not  d^ighed  tp  take  any  notice ;  lyhether  from  its  pot  clafbjqii;^ 
wiUi  their  own  opinionf,  or  frpm  an  idea  tbiat  it  was  unworthy  their  ati.en^ . 
tiiop»  I  wil)  not  px^ume  to  d^t^rmixip.    S<tfne  ac^c^unt  of  w^  p^litlc«  o| 
thiajrpluo^^ypfi  iD^y^p^^  ip];]^;^  future  num^^^  . 

With  much  refped^  your*5, 
..»•-'.•  A- 


KlISCELLANEOUS.       -        . 

*    Cofreffondtnci  between  Lords  Redefdale  and  Fingsf^  He. 

-{Continue  from  P,  436-) 

IN  (he  ftale  letters  of  Lord  Clarendon,  viceroy  of  Ireland  in'  Jame<ll/* 
reign»  the  reader  will  find  the  fiknguiaanr  ideiigns  and  practices  dt'^he 
Irifli  Papids  afraind  the  Proteilants,  and  their  determtnattonto  extirpate  (hem, 
and  to  make  Ireland  independent  of  England ;  and  h  is  moil  certain,  (hat 
they  )iave  .evinced  the  lame  views,  in  every  reign,  'for  300  years  past. 
What  in^tnation  then  can  poffefs  the  Englifh  government,  to  fan^ion  at 
fupetftitron  which  has  uniformly  tbewed  a  decided  hoftility  to  the  Protfef* 
'  tant  ftate;  and  particularly  as  the  iUuilrious  houfe  of  Brunf wick, '  wKi6& 
has  produced  a  line  of  amiable  moparchs,  was  invited  to  (it  upon  the 
throne,  for  the  exprefs'purpofe  of  maintaining  the  eilabHlhed  religion,  and 
which  they  are  bound  todo  by  their  coronation  oath. 

It  would  exbeed  the  ConipaCs  of  my  deiign,  to  fet  forth  the  loyal  itddreiTet 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  the  exhortations  of  their  clergy,  from'tht 
beginning  of  the  year  1792,  when  a  treafonable  confpiracy  was  formed,  to 
its  exploHon,  tn  open  rebellion,  in  the  year  1798,  whici)  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  ;  however,  I  cannot  Omit  the  following  notable  inftances. 

The  Catholic  Committee  ditfolved  themfelves,  on  the  15th  of  July,  \J^S, 
after  having  obtained  a  full  and  complete  j>aHicipation  of  the  contlitution, 
except  a  right  to  fit  in  parliament,  and  an  admiffion  to  a  few  confidential 
offices  in  the  hteher  departments  of  ibe  Aate ; '  but  previous  to  their  diirolii* 
tion,  they  volea  loyal  addrefies  to  the  kmg  and  t4ie  viceroy;  and  they  en^ 
tered  into  various  refolutions,  ftrongly  indicative  of  their  fidelity  to  the  fff' 
vernment  They  alfo  refolved  '' that  not  with  llandtng  the .  eameft  endea- 
vours, and  frequent  exkortat'tMs^  of. the  general  and  fub-comraittees;  it  ap- 
pearSi  that  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  Catholics  have  peril  fled  in  aiibciat- 
mg  with  tbofo  cleluded  people  called  Defenders,  we  take  thii  opportunity 
again,  to  repeat,  what  we  have  Yo  often,  collectively  and  individually,  en- 
deavoured to  imprefs  on  (heir  minds,  our  utrhoft  deteHation  and  abhor- 
rence, offuch  illegal ^nd  criminal  proceedingis ;  and  we  once  more  calloa 
Ihefe  unhappy  men,  if  fuch  yet  remain,  by  every  thing  dear  to  them,  to  us, 
.and  to  pollcrity,  to  defifl  from  fuch  unwarrantable  acts  of  violence."  And 
yet  it  was  unqueflionably  proved,  by  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  publifhed  foon  after,  that  the  Catholic  Committee  haf 
encouraged,  abetted,  and  pmtecled  the  Defenders,  m  the  year  1792. 

Oh  theSd  of  January,  17^,  Dr.  O'Reilly,  the  titular  primate,  eighteen 
parii'h  prietis,  and  fixiy-one  laymeiV,  ail  papifls,  ailetnbled  at  CalUebel- 
lingham,  in  the  <JO\inty  of  Louth^  and  entered  into  ftrong  refolutions  againft 
the  pefcnders,  in  which  they  exhorted  ail  perfons  of  their  communion  io 
■^biia'n  from  their  combinations  arKl  unwarrantable  pradices;  arid  they 
jjiiblifticd  them  in  the  Dublin  Journal.  But  4iiany  of  the  laymen,  who 
figned  thefe  re  ojulion v  wer e  a'flerwards  l)ange  j,  trani'port^,  whipped,  or 
pardoped.  and  tome  ^led 'from  jtiilice,  for  haying  been  deeply  and  aflively 
coniferfied  with  the  Defenders.  Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  of  CaiHetnwn,  a  ma« 
of  fortune,  who  fubfcribed  thefe  refohilioiis,  conlciout  of  his  guilt,  fometimt 
'  allcrdifappeared.  .  -  .  ,;   »  ,--^  .     .  .  _    .,.  - 

Is  it  pollible,  that  the  eccleiia/lics  ,wbo  i^tai&ded  that  afTembly,  did  not 
iae^  vf  ^«  i  riininality  of  their  ftick  ? 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  many  pMtsofthe  kingdom  w^re^derolattd  that  ^ar 
ky  the  De^enderSt 

In  the  county  of  Wexford  atoned  their  adl^redes  were  numerouK*  and  wera 
fraught  with  the  mofl  fervent  .affurances  of  loyaltyi  a  few  months  before 
the  inibrredioni  for  the  parpofe  of  lulling  the  government,  and  preventifig 
4he  introduction  of  troops  into  it)  becaufe  they  expecled  that  the  French 
would  make  a  dtrfcent  there ;.  and  the  better 'to  avert  the  fufpicion  of  the 
inagt{li:ates>  the  poptlh  niultitude>  headed  by  their  prie(isi  too^  oaths  pi'^ll^^ 
•gwnce  at  the  foot  of  their.reipcdlive  altars. 

In  tfie  Uke  manner,  and  for 'the  fame.purpQfe,  the  clergy  and  laitj(  in  the 
diocefe  of  Killala  took  oaths  of  allegiance^  at  their  refpeSive  al|arjiji  having 
tertain  pnteliigetice  th^  the  French,  under  Humbert,  woirid  make  an  inva- 
fion.there,  and  it  produced  the  deli  red  efed  of.  preventing,  any.  troops  from 
•beinjg  introduced  into  it  ♦»  .  .        • 

.'  Atid  in.bothln^nces  thofe  very  priefla  atid.thetr. flocks,  in  violation  of 
Iheir  oaths,  proceeded  wl4h  unrelenting  rage  to  butcher  the  Protedants,  and 
to  de/?roy  their  pro|)erty,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

In  the  }'ear  179B>  the.  infurrection  took  placp  in^thf^  mveiropoKs,  and, the 
adjacent  country,  on  the  night  of  the  123d  orMay^  and  a  iK>tice  appeared  iq 
the  Dublin  Journalj  on.  the  morning  of  the  24'th,  ,\*.  to  Rfiman  CaMics,'that 
an  addrefs  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  intended  to  be  immediately  prefente^ 
and.containln|r  a  declaration  of  political  principles  .appHcable  to  the  timeg^ 
lay  at  certain  houfes  lor  Signature" ;  and  it  hated, "  that  aU  (ighatures  muil  be 
given  in  op,  or  before,  Saturday^  2$th  May."  / 

j£  was  entitled,'*' The  Addrefs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland." 
Tbenamei  of  tw^nty^eight  titular  bifliops,.  •and  a  great  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity,  were  fubfcrib^d  to  it :  though  many  of  them  live4^ 
above  a  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  moll  of  theni  To  (ar  from  itt 
that  they  could  not  poQibly  have  known  its  contents,  or  even  that  it  was  la 
contemplation ;  and  yet  fcarcdy  two  days  were  allowed  for  fubfcribing  it. 

As  the  po]>ift)  laity  are  obliged  to  impart  to  tiieir  clergy,  in  confellion,  the 
inmoH^  fecrets  of  their  hearts^  under  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation,  the  bi* 
fliops,  and  all  the  inferior  eccleftaflics,  mufl  have  been  fully  informed  of  the 
prigin  and  proKefs  of  the  con fpi racy,  fix  yejirs  before,  and  of  the  infurrec- 
tioii  which  had  b^en  meditated;  and  yet  they  did  not  communicate  it  to 


,  *  The  takinj^  of  oaths  ol  allegiance,  by  members  of  the  Roiniih  church, 
Airing  the  con  (piracy,  h  well  delbrlbed  in  Hudibras. 

"  For  breaking  of  an  oath  and  lying, 

Is  but  a  kind  of  felf  denying,  , 

A  faint-like  virtue,  and  from  hence  ' 

Some  have  broke  oatlis  by  providence,. 

Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  ,     .  > 

Peg ur'd  themlelves,  and  broke, their  woT^ti 

And  this  tlie  con flant  rule  and  pradlice, 

OCall  our  late  apdilles  acis  is^        ' 

Was  not  the  caufe  at  firft  begun 

With  perjury,  and  carried  on  ? 

Was  there  an.  oath  the  gc^diy  took, 

fiujk  in  dae.titte  and  place  they  broke,^-  '-.  ^'  ■ 

H2  :  ':>/:        fov^ 


top  Mifiilknedns. 

government f.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  then,  that  their  addrefTes,  or  thattk 
varioaseschoftatioUK^  delivered  from  the  altac»  previott^^  and  (ttbfequeiltlo 
the  explofion  were  fincere.  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  article'  of  their  *e- 
.ligion  tnade  it  impoUible  for  them  to  difiClore  what  was  imparted  to  in  con- 
feffion ;  but  without  mentioRing  the  names  of  the  perlbns  who  revealed  the 
Tponfpiracy,  they  mtgl'ii  have  intormed  government  of  the  impending,  danger. 
The  following  obfervatton  of  Cardinal  BeHarmrne,  a  dt)^or  of  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  Eomifh  church,  proves,  that  their  dodrine,  that  it  is  the  height 
of  impiety  to  break  the  feal  of  confetfion,  19  a  cloak  of  iniquity,  and  that  it 
was  invented  as  a  device  to  promote  the  int€tefts  of  Popery.  *'  K  trealop 
be  known  to  a  prte^  in  confeilidn,  he  may  give  notice  of  it  to  a  pious  and 
Catbqbc  prince,  but  aot  to  a  heretic." 

All  thif  reafoning  applies  to  the  exhortation  of  Do^or  Troy,  to  which 
Lord  Fingal  allqdeft  and  which  was  not  publiflied  tiil  after  the  23d  oii^i 
1803.  Can  the  reader  believe,  that  the  Dp^or  was  not  apprifed  of  tbe 
inforredion  before  it  took  place,  when  it  Wds  fome  months  in  conterapla- 
tion^  In  that  eshotation  the  Dp6tor  made  Uim^  fareaftic  obfervations 
on  the  Reformation,  which  is  the  fbundation  of  oar  excellent  conftitutiot}, 
and  the  foarce  of  England's  greatneft  and  glory.  This  challenge,  held 
out  for  controverfy  with  the  meoabers  of  the  Elbibliflied  Church  by  Pf« 
Troyi  was  not  refufed  j  for  he  was  ably  anfwered;  and  reifuted,  by  so 
mnonymoui  writer,  undei*  the  fignature  of  Crito,  in  a  fcrics  of  letters, 
publiihed  in  the  Dublin  JoVirnal,  in  which  there  appeared  onich  learning, 
'  great  force  of  ieafoning,  and  acutenefs  of  obfervation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  1803,  and  at  an  early  hour,  exr 
bortations,  all  of  the  fame  tenour,  were  read  in  many  Popiih  chapckin 
the  dioccfe  of  Dublin,  by  Dr.  Troy's  orders.  The  reader  muft  be  con- 
Tinced,  by  the  following  moral  evidence,  that  they  were  compofcd  apd 
delivered,  at  the  refpeftive  chapels  in  which  they  were  pronounced,  prc^ 
vious  to  the  infurredion  and  mafl*acre.  There  was  no  alluiion  to  tbat 
dreadful  event  in  any  of  them,  and  the  dtftance  of  fome  of  the  chapek 
in  which  th^  were  read,  from  the  metropolis,  was  fo  great,  that  it  waf. 
.  phyiically  impoffiblethey  could  have  been  framed  and  fent  to  them  fubfe- 
qtient  toit. 

lyi any  refpe6table  perfon8>  who  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  have  affured 
the  writeif  of  thefe  pages>  that  they  obferved,  that  loyal  exhortations;  de- 
livered" in  the  Popifti  chapels  in  Ireland,  were  uniformly  an  indication  <^^ 
fome  dangerous defign  againfl  the  Protcftant  ftate.  Coniidering  this,^^^ 
,tbat  the  Popifii  multitude  are  imbii^d  with  a  fanatical  hatred  againi?  % 
Proteftant  ftate,  and  their  Protectant  fellow  fubje^s,  by  their  clergy/^ 
foon  as  they  have  any  intelledual  perception,  we  muft  s^ee  with  L?rd 
Redefdale^  that  all  the^  exhortatiops  are  given  to  the  wind.  ' 

Though"  a  little  out  of  order,  I  cannot  oipit  the  following  proofs  oi^'^^ 
fanatical  and  fangninary  difpolition  which  the  Popiih  multitude  imbibe 
from  their  pricfts  in  their  infancy,  and  which  gipwa  wi|h  their  growths 
and  ftrengthens  with  their  ftrength.  CXn  Saturday  the  17th  of  P'^^?' 
1798,  the  following' ad vcrtifenjent  was  found  fluck  ag^inll  the  iirall  ci  ^^' 
Mary's  church,  in  Dublin. 


•j-  We  can  not  be  furprized  at  this,  a$  o^  the  exploifion  of  the  rebeHio?  « 

appeared,  that  the  popifti  clergy  Md  bpenffdyj^  tQ|  ai^  had  taken  «n  *^** 

Bart  in  the  btf^iiiefiu  . 

*^  .     •.      ;   i  w  Liberty  I 


Correfponienci  between  Lords  RcdeJdaU  aniFtngal^  ifc,        xoi . 

'«  Libertyl    Erin  gobriiuifh  !"* 

•  **  You  ProtefhTnt  heirctics !  Takd  imtlce,  that  nwfs  tviii  cdmtnence  la 
this  church  by  th*  fitft  of  May  nfext ;  y^wr  bhood  iball  fl  iW,  dnd  yoat  fouls 
flftmbcicnt  to  thcdevilyofilir  grahilftiite..**  . 

Soon  after  the  JV6ttth  larrided  aff  Ki'llkli,  Tp  thie  y^ar  tt()8,  thefoSto^V. 
idg  adVertifeiheht  w^s  pofted  oil  tntiiiy  chmrches  in  the  county  of  VVerft*' 
meath,  in  which,  and  tb^  idj^eettt  coutitie$>  the  ifa'aft  of  the  Papifl^  were 
iaaihteof  infurredtion.    .    /         . 

"  Take  notice," 

"  Heretical  ttforpefs,  that  the  bk*ave  Slaves  of  this  ifland  will  fio  longer 
live  in  tion  ^age.  The  die  is  cad*.  Ovlt  deliverers  are  rconie,  asd  ihO' 
bratef  who  held  the  irob  rod  of  dl&fpotic  tyranny  is.  expiring,  and  no 
longer  (hall  govetti  four  miUiooa,  Thb  old  holy  relij^ion  ihall  be  i<e*efta)>liihe4 , 
iQtbis  houfe,  and  the.earth  ihaU  be  QO  kmger  burdened  with  bloody  here^ 
t\C8,  who,  under  the  pretence  Of  reb^lion,  whi  h  they  l}iemfelves  hav^. 
raifeS,  mean  to  maiTacre  us."  ^     . 

"  The  Heur  delis,  atid  harp  we  will  difplay/' 
**  While  tyrant  heretics  (hail.niba^cicri' to  pl^y/*  ' 

fievengei  lU^^reoge  1  -Revenge !  • 
TVocopicsof  the  follow'nff  paper  were  poftdd  on'Sf.  Wcrburgh's  church 
in  Dublin,  the  7th  of  Aoguil,  1803  ;  and  t\it  ihfurri^dtion  ffttd 'maflacfb  ^ 
took  place  there  the  23d  of  Jdy  preceding.  ,    V. 

-         *'  Q^thdWc'^ftute.'*  /        ■ 

'  **  Wc  a(khbw!ecrge,  (hat  tfccre  pow  does  exift  aniohg  the  peoplci 
Ihroughout  this,  their  country,  a  determination  to  poffcft  themfelves,  and 
to  transfer  to  their  pofterity,  their  alhcirht  rights  and  pr  periies ;  namely 
thccflates,  lands  and  church  livings,  which  the  abcMninablcfcuro  of  Ehg?! 
land  have  from  time  to  time  plunderecl  them  gf  j  a.n<l  which  ai-e  now :ap«' 
plied  to  heretical  uTes,  in  ord&r  to  abolifh  CathbHc  faith.  *  £iit  let  a: 
wicked  government  beware  how  they^  tamper  with  the  religion  of  tha 
people.  Orange  divines,*  and  their  followers,  are  ripe,  and  ^tis  high 
lime  to  fquetzc  them." 

What  m^kes  the  Romiih  Church  fo  dangerotis  to  civjl  dates,  is  the  ab*> 

folate  dominion  which  it  claims  and  e&ercifes  over  its  members,  liow 

Kipedable  foever ;  which,  conne6^ed  with  its  intoderant  and  perfecdting 

,  dodrines  towaVds  tbofe  who  are  not  (d,  induced  the  civil  niagiflrate  to 

ioipofe  penal  reflri^kions  09  them.    .         , 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Fflay  on  Toleration,  obferves.  ''^Another  more 
Secret  evil,  but  more  dangerotis  to  thie  common  wealth,  is^  when  men  ar<» 
rogateto  tbemfdvc8,anci  jip  thofb  of  their  own  fc^.  feme. peculiar  prerogative, 
wcrcd  over  with  a  fpecioui  ihcw.bf  deceitful  words,  but  in  effeft  oppo* 
fitcto  the  civil  fight  of  the  community.  What«lfe  do  they  m^an,  wbft 
t^K^  that  faith  is  ipot  to  be  ke^pt  with  heretics  ?     Their  meaning  forAaoth, 

*  In  £hgliihj  Ifthnd  for  e*ver  I  '•       .  ^ 

,  t  thhKllades  tootlr  gr&cious  Sdffcffeign,  in  whofe  reigft,  an4  by  vsfho)^ 
"teffcrcncc,  the-biMof  -the -penal  laws  were  r-pealeck —      ■  —    -  - 

*  Oraege  tlivines  meaq.  Protefiaat  clei^men :  the  apglicatieii  ef  it  Jn 
^  manner  provts,  that  Orasgemeh  and  Froteflahts  ware  lynonimous. 

H8  »|l 


u,  that  the  privilege  of  breaking  faith  belongs  unto  themfelvess  for  thef 
declare  all  that  are  not  of  their  commuuion  to  be  heretics,  or  at  ieaft  tbcy 
may  declare  them  fo,  whenfoever  they  think  fit.  Wiiat  can  be  ihtyc  mean* 
iog  of  averting .  that  kings  €xc§mmumtated forfeit  ibfir  fir0wns  ana  k^gnem  f 
It  it  evident  thai  thi?y  thereby  arrogate  to  thetnfelves  the  powrcr  of  drpoijDg 
kings;  becaufc  they  challenge  the  power  of  excomnaanica^ion  as  tbepe* 
culiar  right  of  their  hierarchy.  That  dominion  is  fotmded  in  grace  is 
alio  an  afl*ertion,  by  which  thofe  that  maintain  it  do  plaitily  lay  claim  to 
the  poflefficn  of  all  things*  and  profefs  theihfelves  to  be  the  traly  pioug 
and  faithful.  Thtfr,  therefore,  and  the  like,  who  attribute  liDto  the 
faithful,  religions,  and  orthodox,  ihat  is,  in  plain  terms,  tinto  th^mfelves, 
any  peiuliar  privilege  or  power",  ahoveothcr  mortals  in  civil  concerns;  or 
v^o,  upon  pretence  of  religion,  do  challenge  any  manner  of  authority 
over  foch  as  are  not  aflbciated  with  them  in  their  ecclefiaftical  comrau* 
niori  :  1  fay  tb'efe  have  no  right  to  be  tolerated  Hy  the  magiftrate,  as  neither 
thofe  that  will  not  own,  and  teach,  the  duty  of  tolerating  all  men  in 
matters  of  religion,  for  what  do  all  thefe  and  the  like  dodrines  figaify/ 
but  that  tkfe  nun  may,  and  are  rea^,  upon  anj  oceaji&n,  ioJei%e  the  gon;em' 
puftt,  and  fejfejs  themfehes  pf  the  tjfates  and  for  tunes  of  their  feilov; /uSje8s, 
and  that  tb^only  ajk  Uqrvt  to  he  tolerated  by  the  magftrate,  Jo  long,  uvtil 
they  find  tpepifelves  ftte^ng  enough  to  effe^  it.  f  Again,  that  Church  cao 
h4vc  ito  right  to  hb  tolerated  by  the  m  igid  ate  which  is  conftitutcd  iU)on 
fuch  a  b<)ttom,  thar  all  thofe  -vho  enter  it  do  thercl^>  ipfo  f^do,  d^ht^ 
ikemffhves  u^>  /o  uhe  pro '  edit  n  a-d  ferwir^  of  another  prince^  For  b^  thw* 
meani  the  magiflrate  would  give  way  to  the  fettling  of  a  foreign  jurifdio^ 
tion  i^  his  own  cpuntry,  and  fuiFer  bi«5  own  people  to  be  li(ledj  as  it  vcfCi 
for  fold icrs  agaitill  bis  own  government.**  .; 

Jt  is  to  be  lamented  that  Lord  nn|al,  in  the  couffe  of  his  correfpoii* 
dente  with  Lord  Redeldale,  configned  his  confcience  and  his  undetftand* 
ihg  to  the  diredion  of  his  faccrdotal  guides :  for  otherwife  is  it  to  be  fup- 
ppfe^,  thit  a  nobleman,  endued  with  a  nice  fe^fe  of  honour,  could  be 
led  to  fandion,  ind  fublcribe  to,  fuch  'bold  affertions,  which  are  urn- 
fbrmly  repugnant  to  hiftbric  truth  and  recent  experience.  In  tbc.fanie 
ipanqer,  the  misid  auguft  perfouages^  at  ajl  times,  have  been  obliged  to^ 
}  ield  implicitly  to  the  didatcs  of  the  pr.efthood,  by  which  they  hate 
^mmitted  the  gjrolleil  pnerjuries,  indoniiftencies,  and  prevarications.  • 

Nothing  evinces  fo  ftrohgly  the  dangerous  and  unbounded  influence  w 
t^eRomiih  clergy,  as  the  following  biftorical  fad-  When  f  ope  Gregory 
Vllth,  in  the  elevenib  ccntu/y,  excoinmunicated  Henry  IVth/  Zw^tox 
•f  Germany,  and  made  his  fubjeds  to  iife  In  rebellion  againft  hini/  on 
ttic  fcorc  of  religion^  bigotry  had  fo  far  exiinguiflied  reafon  and  nataral 
ffffedion  In  the  Emprefs  Agnfis  his  mother,  theDqchefs  Beatrix  his aan^« 
Mid  the  Countefs  Matilda  his  coufin-german,  that  ihe^  Joined  the  pr*/ 
of  Ibis  haughty  prelate,  to  deprive  that  amiable  prince  of  his  throne j 
and  they  even  contributed  money,  and  levied  tr  ops  for  that  purpofe, 
•  On-iDg  to  their  influence,  John  E{ufs was  burned  at; Conftancei  in."''* 
tc&  violation  of  the  Emperor  s  fafe  condu£^ }  and  Lother- would  have  m«^ 
the  fiinie  fate  at  Worms  bpt  that  GharletV.was  loo  firm.  At  the  in^ 
4hfncp  of  the  clqrgy,  Philip  IIL  was  Jed  to  baniib  the  ^ors  from  SpaiOi 

y>iii      ■III    I   II  III      yp  III- II— jpn  » I— — ai^JwwwiH  ,  i    'H    I      -f    9  W.     m  V'»t      i    .      "^      '   '     ""M^"         ' 

f  This  |a|he  dodrtne  ^f  Bellarmine;^  meotioped  ib  page  98.'>  . . 


drrtfpondenci  leMeiH  L§rds  Rtdffiali  and  Fif^al^  tie.        loj 

«»d  Lewi&  XIV.  the  ProtefianU  from  France*  which.  loateriallj  injared 
iJ^iSc  kiDgdoms. 

•  Qaeeti  Mary  gave  her  fubjeds  the  firongeii  s0iirances,  bf  an  open  de* 
cUmtatibn'  in  councii,  thdt  ihe  Would  permit  tbexn  to  puisne  any  fuch  rell* 
giof|  a!^  their  conTciefice  iliodd  didate^  and  yet,  whep  firmly  eftabjiifaed 
DO  her  throne^  (he  prom  ited  the  burning  of  her  Froteftant  fubjedb;  al 
the  inftance  of  the  Popilh  ciergy,  merely  on/ account  of  their  celigionj 
nad  the  law  for  bomtng  iieretics  was  re*ena6ted. 

•  James  I(.  on  his  acceliion,  gave  the*  mo  A  folemn  aflurancet  tliat  ho. 
would  maintain  the  el^bCfhedg  vernment  in  Church  and  State  3  and  yet, 
m  dired  violation  thereof,  and  of  his  coronation  oath,  by  which  he  fwoss 
to  maintain' It;  he  began  to  purfue  arbitrary  mca lures,  aud  to  fubvert  the 
ProteHanr  religion,  for  which  he  lodhis  croWn.     In  his  meniorials,  firaoied 
at  St*  Geitnaios  after  his  abdication,  under  tiie  dir^dion  of  Popifh  priefisi^ 
by  whom  he  wiis  furrounded  and;  influenced,  he. declared^  ','  that   tha 
jnlltce  and  m-^deratidn  of  his  government  had  been  fuch,  that  he  had. 
aever^  iinee  hia  aoceffion  to  the  crown;  given  any  reaibn  of.  complain t.f 4 
Ht;  fays,  that  his  deiirefor  calling  a  free  Parliament  was,  'Uhat  he  may  have 
the  be(l  opportunity  of  undeceiving  his  people,  and  fhewing  the  fincerity* 
of  thofe  protedations  he  had  often  made,  of  pifcferving  the  liberties  and. 
proper  tics  of  his  fubjeds,  and  ibe.  ProUjiaut  religwiif  more  efbe^ialfy ,  tbpi 
Cburcb  of  Bttghnd,  as  by  law  efiabliJhedS    He  fays,  'Vthat  tne  chargea 
■nadeagain^  vhim-  Were  calumnies  and  iU>nef,  and  that  it  was  now  time 
for  them  (Ins   ful9e6U)  to  open  their  eyes,  when  they  were  reduced  to 
Safciyj;'' alluding  to  the  glorious  revolution,  by  which  the  con Aitutioob. 
yras  ^nijueiltonablyaicertained  and  coriliriped.    Though  hje.  had  lodged 
Alb  "government  of  Ireland  in  thehanxlf^uf  Papifts  excluiively,  hiid  jdi£* 
li^ieil  the  Protefiaats,  and  had  given  his  ztkm  to  a  bill  for  atuintipfr 
fnrery  per  on  in  that  ki  *gdon\  of  the  e^blifhed  Church  fei fed  of  landed 
property,  hi^  incotiffiftency  and  duplicity  were  fuch,  that  he  declared  in^ 
that  memoral,  ^-^  that  in  Ireland  the  d^ence  of  Vis  Protefiaqt  fubje6bi^ 
sod  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  had  b&n  his  fpecial  care/'*     *'  When-? 
lover/'  he  fays,  **  the  nation's  eyes  ihall  be  opened,  to  fee  how  they  ha\c 
leen  impofed  upon  by  the  fpecious  pretences  of  religioin  and  property,  and- 
that  being  fenfible  of  the  ill  condition  they  are  in^  they  ihall  be  brought 
to  fach  atemper^  that  a  legal  Pari  ament  may  be  c^Ueda  then  he  will 
tetiim,  and  even  venture  .his  life  (o  redeem  them- from  the  flavery  they 
^rc  fallen  andet,: and  ta/etik  liierfy  of  con/cimc0.**.f  ^  • 
...  In  his  declaration,  dated  Dublin  Ca(ile>  May  6th  li$d9>  ^^^  addrefied 
^  to  all  his  fobjeds  in  the  kingdom  of  £ngland,''  (which  was  fo  repletn 
Ivith  falfehoods  aad  ioconfidencies^  that  it  was. ordered,  byva  vote.of  .tho 
Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman),  ha 
tiy%,  ^  that  nothing  but  his  own  inclinations  to  jn&ice  could  prevail  with 
him  to  fnch  a  proceeding,  as  that  of  bit  car^  of  bis  FroUfiani .  fuhySi.  m 
Ireland  I  and  hoptos  his  Fxote&nt  fubjeds  in  England  (as  he  called  them) 
will  make  ajndgment  of  .<wAir/  tbey  m(vy  exfed**%    Thus  this  infatuated 
monarch  was  led«  by  die  advice. of  his  ghottiy  advifers*  u>:violate  his  oath 
aod  his  honouTj  and  to  forfeit  his  crown. 
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"  •  State  Triab>  Vol.  HI.  p.  727. 

t  Ibid.  jK  ;!)& .         %  Ibid.  Vol.  U.  p«  6g. 
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Sigirmand,  King  of  Sweden,  in  whom  Popifli  bigotry  had  eiiiiigtaflif 
•d  aU  principle  and  ihame,  loft  his  dominioDft  by  atti?ciipdog»  in  vida* 
tion  ot  bis  coronation  oatb»  to  introdoce  the  Romiib  fuperltidon  info 
tbcm«  and  in  the  vear  1607^  the  Dukis  of  Sudermania,  bis  uncle,  ai 
Charies  IX.  was  placed  on  the  throne.  When  the  Emperor  and  tbd 
{Lomaa  Catholi:  Princes  of  Gtcrmanycopdaded  the  peace  ok^  Weftpbaba* 
in  the  year  1 648,  with  the  Proteftant  Priocet,  after  a  bloody  war  of  3d 
jjearsy  they  matiS^lJy  botUid  each  other  to  its  obfervanco  by  a.  fotemn  oath ; 
pn  which  the  Pope  publifhed^a  boll^  declaring  it  to  bc-noll  andmd;  m 
wa  edift  could  btfui  any  of  bhfedarus  to  iaredcs *  ... 

A  decretal  of  Gregory  Xi.  is  coached  in  the  following  iiirords :  *'  Tbofe 
wko  ar'e  b^^tind  by  any  compad,  ifozueverjirongiy  confirmed,  to  perfons  mi* 
Difeftly  fallen  into  herefy,  (ball  know  that  they  are  abfvlvefSi  £rom  the  doty 
of  fidelity;  homage,  and  all  obedience." 

In  the  prelimi&artes  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  bdween*  the  Erapercar 
ihd  Lewis  XiV.  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Proteilincs  of  Grermany  iboold 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges  which  had  bben  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  $  on  whichthe  Pope  wrote  to  the  £mt>eror  an  epiftie*^  in  which 
he  declared  the  treaty  to  %t  null  and  void«  thoagh  it  bad  been  ratified  land 
fecured  by  an  a/ttb.  .  This  ept^e  is  found  among  the  briefs  and  epiilles  of 

Clement  XI.  ybl.  II.  p.  179. 

The  people  of  England,  at  aa. early  period,  were  fo  convinced  of  the 
great  and  dangerous  influence  of  PopiCh  prieHs  on  the  moral  ai^d  polt|ica)i 
principles  of  their  fovereigns,  that  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  retgn  of 
Richard  ILordered his  confeifor.  in  that  monarch's  prefence;  not  to  eater 
the.oonrt  but  on  the  foir  grand  fedivals.*  *' 

During  the  progrefs  <^  the  rebellion  of  l641,  Cardinal  PamfiUO)  hy 
the  Pope's  ordersy  wr6te  io  Rinancini,  his  hoUn^s's  ntineio  in  lrebiR<t 
*•  that  the  Holy  See  never  woald^  by  any  pofittve  a6t,  approve  the  civil 
aUegia nee  which  Catholics  pay  to  an  heretical  prince."  f  Lord  Fiogal 
intimates  that  the  mafs  of  the  people  are  difcontented^  becaufe  thty  ><^ 
not  admitred  to  a  full  participation  of  the  conftitatioo';  and  depi'ecatet 
the  idea  of  its  ari£ng  from  the  tenets  of  their  religion*  In  anfwerto  this 
LonlrRedefjBle  fays;  "  thathe  canriot  believe  that  the  lower  orders  of  the 
fbOfXe  of  Ireland,  amongfl  whom  the  ferment  principally  preraiUV  ft^*® 
any*  anxiety  on  the  ftibjeS,  except  as  it  may  beraifed  in  their  miods  fay 
others,  and  that  the  dillF^rence  arifes,  fro.n  the  different. lecnper^given  to 
their  minds^by  tb  ir  ih fir adors,  who  teach  (hem  a  confined|  charit/,  tiff, 
tiiat  ^e  followers  of  the  See  of  Rome  are  exclntively  members  of  thft 
Church  of  Cbrift,.  and  that  the  appellation  of  heathen  is  by  them  appl^^ 
to  every  Proteftant."  ■    '. 

IfhaU  nowprodiicefotne  indubitable  |>ro6(^  of  the  truth  of  wh^  LoVd  Redef- 
dale^ifforts.  Dr.  M'Nevin,  a  Papift,  one  Of  the  Dircdory,iand  the  EfitofI 
adive  aiid  moft  intelligent  leader  of  the  con^iracy  whfch  exploded  id  i^* 
belUon  la'1798,  ddclarcfl  iA  his  examinati^trifpoti  oteitb,'cbcfoYfe  the  fe^i^ 
oommitiee  of.tbeBoufe  of  Lords,  that  ^^  the  mafs  of  the  p^o^te  iti  the 
provinces  of  Leinder,  Munfter,  and  Ooiinaught,  cfire  >tiot  the  Value  of 
this.pen^  or  tbe.drop  of  ink  which  it  contains^  for  Parliamentary  Rcfornit 


>«i 


?  Cottoli's  Abridgement,  page,  Igd.     , 
t  I>cland;^  yol.  iii.   b9ok  y.  page  292^ 
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C§rrifpondenci  bowun  Ltirds  Rid^fiak  aad  Fingal^  ife.        io$ 

•r  pathbKc  Einahclpatnin*"    Mr.  £nimett«  another  leader,  declared  xxpom 
oath,  before  the  fame  committee^  that  **  the  people  do  not  care  a  feather 
for  Catholic  Emancipation;  neitlk^r  did  they  care  for  Parii^mdDtary  Ro- 
Tormp  till  it  v^as  explained  to  them  as  leading  to  other  objects." 
•    To  what  can  we  irapute  the  material  difference  betwe^^n  the  moraU  of 
Ae  multitude  in  England  and  Irdand,  bi^t  to  the  rdigioos  in(lru6^ioa 
vhich  they  receive  ?    For  a  mechanic  or  peafant  in  t!\ci  fordae^  differs  M^ 
much  frotnone  in  the  latter,  as  a  honfe  dogdoeSi  from  a  wolf.  ' 
The  following  fadts  would- alone  convince  us  of  this. 
The  P(ipi.l\  clergy  condanrl-y  dircoiafe  among  their  flocks  little  bookt, 
urbii^h  contain  the  mo(i  peliilent  do6tnne8,  and  engender  in  theiti  an  un» 
cfaatriia&le  averiion,  a  crut*l  and,  unrelenting  fpidt  of  perfecntion  againft 
Frotefbinti,  and  a  deepi^rooted  difaffoftion  tY  the  Rate,  which  have  raani* 
fefted  themfelves  in  many  rebellions  which   have  difgraced  Ireland  for 
sbove  200 years.    To  enumerate  them  would  e\ceed  the  limits  of  my  de«  * 
fign  i  but  they  are  annually  priitted  in  Dublin ;  and  great  ni;imbers  of  them 
iare  gratuitouily  given  by  the  P(>pifti  clergy  to  (be  multitude. 

The  following  extr!\^s  from  the  latter  part  of  the  text  of  Sir  Bichard 
Mufgrave's  hifioryof  tlie  Iriih  Rebelli  n,  wil}  afford  the  reader  fome  idea 
of  the  nialigtSant  tendency  of  fuch  pubiic^alions 

*'  One  of  them,  entitled,  *  Fifty  Reafohs,  why  the  holy.Roman  Catho^ 
Ke  reUgton  f»ug^t  to  be  preferted  to  all  the  fe6ts  in  Chriftendom,*'  is 
printed  by  Wogan  and  Crofs  in  Bridge-ftreet  5  and  it  is  annually  diffemK 
aated  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  by  their  priefts.  '^  Every  page  of 
abis  wretched  volume  of  fi^ton  is  replete  with  falfehood,  and  bitter  in- 
re^vea  againft  the  eftablifhei  religion,  and  cannot  fail  of  makin^i:  the 
-the  lower  clafs  of  people  rebels  to  aProteftant  ftate.  1  give  the  followinj^ 
etirads  froni  it : 

'  Froteftants  cannot  name  fo  mUch  aa  one  perfon  of  fandity  that  was  of 
dieir  religion.  Page  36*.  Our  adverfaries  will  confefs  that  during  the  firft 
fift  ages  there  was  no  other  religion'  (meaning  the  Popi(h}  ^  16  which 
Bsitions  Were  converted. '  Page  38.  .  , 

'  There  is  little  or  rio  indrudion  to  be  Found  among  them'  (Pr^teftants) 
'  upon  pdiiifs  of  morality,  or  the  obfervance  of  Gkid  &  coneit^andments  > 
btit  every  diing  is  allowed  to  the  deiires  and  concupifcence  of  depraved 
Mture/ 

*  Their  parfons  varnifli  over  the  dangerous  maxims  of  then-  own  reli- 
gion, and  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  perdition  of  thofe  ^ouls  that  are 
gaided  by  them  '  Pages  96  aiid  9^. 

*  They'  (Pfoteftant  miniiler^)  *  are  not  prieHs,  finc<S  they  have  not 
power  toconfecrate  in  ,the  Eucharifl,  nor  to/orgi*vtJws,  which  is  yet  the 
ioain  ofl&ce  of  pricftly  dignity/.  Page  80. 

*  *  H<$retics  themfelves  confefs^,  that  Roman  Catholics  may  be  faved  ; 
whereas  thefe  mintain  there  is  no  falvation  for  fuch  as  are  out  of  the  Ro« 
ttlan  Catholic  Chnrch.  What  madnefs  tl  en  w^re  it  for  any  man  not  ta 
go  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  may  be  faved  in  the  judgmeiit  of 
tbciF  adverfaries  T'  Pages  1 7  and  90 

'    *'  Ei^ery  perfon  endued  with  reafon  mud  recoil;  on  reading  a  treatfft 
•n  the  Scapular,  a   pitiful  piece  of  fuperfiitiou>  nonfenfe,  which  is  con« 
ftithdy  pierufed  by  the  befotted  wretches  who  are  in  that  holy  order  j  and 
Ifaqr  are  very  numerbus. 
f  Anotbfir  piece  of  grofi  fuperftiiiosi  and  impiety  publiilied  by  the  fnme 

bookfeUeia 


ipf  MifitlUntaus. 

Sigirmand,  King  of  Sweden,  in  whom  Popiffli  bi  go'T 
cd  all  principle  ami  fliame,  loft  his  domintonibx  a**^'^.  ;>  ».  ^ 
tion  ot  his  counatioa  o«lh,  to  iDtrodace  the  RomlOi  ^  fM.  t 
e  yew  1607,  the  Dula  of  Sudernaani|^  |  |l,  | 
Cliiriea  IX.  ^ai  placed  on  Ihe  throne.  When  the  ff-f  J  _^  j' 
Poman  Catholic  Princes  of  Germany  coododed  tbts  p' 
in  the  year  1648,  with  the  Protellant  Princes,     "" 


__^ ^  ^_    _  _ ^ _    bsJ  i 

•d  all  principle  ami  fliame,  loft  his  domintont  by   attcnipfi^  | 
tion  ot  his  cor<natioa  otih,  to  iotrodace   the  RomlOi  fiy  - 
them,  and  in   the  yew  1607,   the  Dula  of  Sudernaanw^ 

"■  en     the  fftl^  i, 

tbe   pf  I  lilt  '^ 

■jean,  ibey  matually  bomid  each  oitier  to  its  obferv»'>  g-  3  J  "  ■  "  ^ 
^nwbich  the  Pope  publiflied-a  ball,  declaring  it  j  S.|^"8..'4  | 
m  <»«*  tBuW  AiKtf  (Wj-  i/  biijeauriti  tt  bire&cs.  |  S"  i-  *  T-  »  M  1<  V 
A  decretal  of  Gregory  XI.  ii  coached  in  the  ^|  ^  ^  ^  ij  C  >j  t  .  | 
wfco  are  b  ond  by  aiiy  compafl,  bawivtr  ^ranf. }  \  ^Ati\x*\    "t 


Clement  XI.  yol.  II.  p.  179.      ,-■.  ■  Yii  t\%  'fK*  '^'^^^71 

The  people  of  England,  J-t  a  _  r  i  ^  |(  '^  <  '  -  "f  "•«  ^ift,  p™  L^ 

greMand  dangerous  influiince  '  j*   it  t'  ')'•  *V     '"  ""^  mallatr- 

principlea  of  their  fovereigr-  si   if  '  "»* '""^  "^ntiuQed  n»J^ 

EichaaULordcredhisconf'.-    (f  f  ''»^ 'o  "'«' I'"'«J,  the  J!^t 

■theaMrtbutonlhefoirg/*    !|  diffttempartnot  (he  kingdom    ^r 

During  the  prog/eiir  //  '  -BalouB  and  uiubated  loyally,  a^j '^^ 
Ac  Pope  s  ordersy  wro  ,'  f  'ons  of  ihe  fanguinary  and  "HoIefaHt  o^" 
"that  ihc  Holy  See  j^'      .  their  church  i"   "* 

llJi^ianee  which  Ca-  /      ^  gre.it  mddnels  and  beneficence  of  the  Profef 
iBtitnaics  thatthc','     .s  the  lowercUCs  ofpaiiHU,  would  Toon  make  coni 
Bot  admitted  toe     ,,  their  clergy  never  oeale  to  mfpire  lliem  With  a  fa 
tfae  i4ea  of  iu  ar     „  die  Protelianl  ftale,  and  Iheir  fellow  (ubjeclj  ef  u^^ 
Lon*Redef;Blo'  n^lkj'i  Padoral  l,eUcr  is  a.frriking  proofof  this. 
Bbmls  of  In     "rume  idea  of  this  liom  an  oalb  found  *»  board  the  Gladi, 
ie  Jrifli  traitori  in  the  fleet  b-miid  each  other,  ju  the  vear 
i,,(D  Breft,  '  and  afierward«lQ  till  all  Protefianis/       ^^ 
a/loon  a  trial  on  board  the  Caafar,  that  Michael  Butler, »» 
ared,  that  tliere  ought  to.be  a  Catholic  government  in  Ire- 
otcOenta  (hould  bu  expelled  Iroro  it;  add   that  he  fhould 
e  (W.iaiin  Eiigli;li  bl'jud."  , 

mufi  we  enlerlaio   of  their  lojal  exbortalioiis  delivered 
1)611  Uiey  Tecretly  infule  iii^o  their  locks  fijcli  dangeroji* 

[ft  agree  with  Lord  Reilefdale,  liat  lity  -mn!  given  lo  tir 

m  Citholici  have  more  civil  llherty  than  iheir  brethrm  ii^ 
mcs  it  th.:ii  tliut  they  dilicr  lo  much  from  them  in  point  of 

ire,  in  the  fpeech  which  he  made  in  the  year  1 793,  on  the 

beia  the.  elective  Innchilei  and  otbfr  imponaBt  ptiTUeacR.. 

,  ..  .Itid. 


1 


.-*>  the  fk.^  "*''''^n««flen,  iheir  perf-nswrf  ihdr 

V'onal      ^^"*  *"^  "'  *"  ''"l^compfaiNl  irade  by  . 
^«d  Vtr     ««a»e*  are  liabU  lo  difcorery,  i(  it  alto- 
V^  V?*>  know  it. 

«0«  peopJe  of  England  arsmoftenregtoufl? 

'^oman  CbiIioIici..     This  rannot  b«a  mat- 

^r  of  writers  employed  b/  (hem  at  thii 

■(ituairon;  and  ihej  art;  paid  out  of « 

'^^  lor  (lie  ptirpolc  of  advnni-mg  the 

^-o^r^*.  \ileiided  hy  a  l«crd  comtniHee^ 

^■*^V"  ^    O.  London,  who  co-operate  wfth 

^^*^^™,^5i        '•  yny  provincial  print*  in 

^^^.■^      W*«S.    *=^>A'S'  ..  .nd  induce  ,h,„  to 

K^'Sfc-'^jt  ^5t*fj^^       "^  H'^'i"  particularly  as  iher 

>    ^?K^  ^^^  ^»^  no  more  concerned  in  inditing  (lie 

V'  ''^W^a*    •%    Tfc  '"'^"  '""^  f*."  "■'''  "''''^''  ""^  '"ilcribed 

4^/^^^ .  ^  .  ''■^  ^y  '*'*  l':'"'itual  guides,  who,  with  nn- 

•  ■    -"A^^-*.  ^^  ^rhelitltadlo alert  the  moll  diretl  falfehood^, 

*fl/^t^Jj*>C  .1   f^^^^'^os   truths.     Hence  we    w»f  infer,  that  facfc-- 

^     ^^^^  eSion    'l-^'  "*  <^''>™''''t  iheir  confcieiice  and  their  under- 

*J>J   ^  j'of  CQm'^    Iheir  (fhoftjy  adviiers.williun  a  riik  of  violating" 

^*^  "^  tobeV      '*''"2'*'^  groiTeil  inconfifttn  ios. 

.eie  ie<*  '♦*ve,  thai  the  encomialliv  ielttrrs  of  a  perfoiiof  i.or4 

«  Iff  >uld  pQrchafe  them  a  good  opinio  ii 
A      ''*'J  n>Bn's  voices  to  coniinnnd  their  deods." 

Sraspe     Akt. 

_     iLdv  nisy  inji^ni  hifl  veracity,  without  vindi-alintr  in  die  fmaileil  de< 

P^  ■    ceruin>  that  no  kinchof  fatire  is  fo  ferere,  as  that  of  praifing  a  psr- 
-  *'  "Jravagw''^  ''"^  virtu«  and  good  qualities,  when  he  h  noted  for  Um 

I       I       ■  ■■■    "  He  does  me  double  wrong. 
That  wounds  me  witli  the  flattery  of  his  tongue," 

Shakbspkabe: 


V 


J 


■   ■     .4  Bacon  (Aferves,  "  Some  men  are  praifed  inalicioufly  to  Iheir  hurt, 

L*"*  penu*  inimicorum  laudantiuni;  iolomuch,  us  it  was  ■  proverh  " 
pert!'"""'  6  Grecians,  that  he  that  was  praifed  to  his  hurt,  fliould  have  a  /imh 
sEBt^ng"  j,j,oole;  as  we  may  lay,  that  a  bliller  will  rife  uprm  his  toKgua 
rjle  opo"^  jjg  Solomon  faith',  he  that  firaiielk  Ids frimd nUtid,  iWt»g  tmiy,  it 
that  t^  ^^  f^^  a  curse.  Too  much  magnifying  of  man  or  matter,  doth 
sS*^*  cotitradiflioii,  and  procure  enwy  and  Icorn." 

*"l^e  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobiljty  and  gentry  have  made  a  praflice, 

fi^f«ir»  pftft,  of  aflWing  jorernment  of  the  toyal^  and  fwtccablr 

Idftm^i  ^eportaiwt 


loo        ,  Alrfcellaneous. 

dtporttMntoftbetr  brethren,  provided  thci/  obtained  certain  (avmr%'f  bat 
the  conceding  t'-cfe  favours  h  is  uoif  rmly  made  thenx  more  difcouteatcd 
and  turbulent  than  be^re.  Thin,  has  been  rvSgularJy  the  cafe  ever  fince 
P«irliiimeht  began  toj'epcal  the  penal  laws  <  Such  prooilfe^  iodicxtetbat 
Ihcy  have  an  influence  over  the  Roman  Catholic  body^  If  they  really  poffefs 
it;  why  d  d  they  not  exert  it  to  prevent  thofe  treafonabie. combinations  and 
infurredions  which  have  difgraced  IrelaA.l  above  twenty- years  pafl.  If 
they  do  not  enjoy  it,  they  muft  be  cocfcioua,  that  their  aifurances  will 
only  tciMi  to  deceive  and  imp  »fe  on  government. 

*  The  following  incide  «t,  among  others  which  I  could  adduce,  proves, 
tl^at  the  very  few  of  the  Roman  Catholic  n  bility  and  gentry  m»w  renoain- 
ing  in  Ireland,  have  no  inHuence  whatfoever  over  their  own  body,  that  the 
Popi(h  clergy  maintain  an  nnboanded  fway  over  them,  and  that  they  will 
facrifice  every  confideration  to  the  advancement  of  their  own,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Protcflant  church. 

The  late  Lords  hingal  and  Kenmare  were  members  of  the  Catholic 
con>m'ttee,  compofe  i  of  reprefentatives  eleded  in  every  difiridk  in.  Ireland. 
As  that  body  ihewed  (Irong  iymptoms  of  tarbulence  and  riifafFcftion  in  th^ 
beginning  of  the  year  \7^2,  when  the  plan  of  the  rebellion  which  broke 
.ontin  179s  was  formed,  thefe  noble  perfonages  were  infulted  and  treatc^d 
with  iingular  obloquy,  in  the  debates  of  that  treafonable  afTcmbly,  and  in 
fome  public  prmt^  engaged  in  their  fervice,  becaufe  they  endeavoured  to 
te()rain  their  exceffes,  and  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
Parovhial  meetings  were  aKo  held  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
addrelTes  were  voted  to  that  body,  feverely  refleding  on  the  e  noble  Lords, 
and  recommending  their  expulfion.  At  len^gth,  they,  after  beirig  compell- 
ed to  withdraw  from  it,  declared  without  rcicrve,  to  many  refpe&able  pcr- 
fi^s  now  living,  that  they  ihould  beforrytofee  their  fellow reiigionitb  put 
on  the  fame  fooUng  with  Prote(lants>  that  they  had  obtained,  a  fufficient 
degree  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  granting  them  more  Ws^uld  mqd  certainly 
encourage  them  to  proceed  to  thofe  exceifes  which  took  place  in  the  l/th 
ceptury,  when  they  had  the  full  benefi':  of  the  conftitution,  and  that  it 
wou?d  produ  e  aconfii(^,  which  mud  ultimately  be  decided  by  thefword. 
-  The  late  Earl  of  Clare,  in  h  s  fppech  on  the  PopiHi  quedion,  in  179$, 
cbfervcd, 

*'  i  cannot  pafs  by  the  fcurrilotis  ftnd  abominable  calumnies,  beilowed  in 
t^e  lait  feffion  of  Parliament,  by  the  men  WhoDOw  govern  the  Catfadics  of 
Ireland,  on  Lord  Kenmare  and  Lord  Fingal,  for  no  other  reaCbn,^  but  that 
they  declined  to  join  tbefe  worthy  perjanaget  in  bearding  the  .Parliament, 
^nd  defiredto  fubmit  their  merits  only  to  the  wifdom  and  liberality  of  the 
legiilalurc." 

This  afF.rd^  a  falutary  warning  to  Lord  Fingal,  and  proves,  that,  though 
he  may  render  the  Roman  Catholic  body  (imperioutly  governed  by  the 
f^piefthood)  the  mod  important  fer  vices;  in  dead  of  being  thanked,  he  will 
^  cenfured,  condemned,  and  rejeded  as  a  falfe  brother,*  fliould  hebeiitate 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  to  comply  with  their  ti^idies,  in  the  fulled^xtent, 
how  unreafonable  foever. 

The  public  mud  be  fenfible  of  the  great  pfe^umption  of  Dr.  Coppinger, 
|n  publidiing  in  the  Engirfli  and  Iriih  newfpapei^  his  letter  to  Ldfd  Redef- 


*  ^  -AH  ilnh  Roman  Cathdics  as  did  not  enter  cordially  into  the  rebel* 
llon^were  called  falfe  brothers,  ard  condemned  to  death* 

^  dale. 
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dale,  and  the  anfwer  to  it ;.  and'  the  more  fo,  as  bis  Lordfhip  did  not  malcn 
anjdiredlallu&dn  to  bini.  .' 

From  the  folio  wing  faitrwea^vift  be  c^aviooedi  tltat  his  exbortatiom  to 
loyalty  ategiife/t  N  the  wind.  In  the  prefence  of  Ldrd  Lofiu.*,  the.  Mapior 
of  YoaghalU  and  Dr.  Rosg^rsj  be  was  charged  with,  and  did  not  d^ny*  his 
haying  gtlr^  out>  tbat  he  was  it»f<^aied  and  believed,  that  the  Procedaxitt^ 
as  Qrangemen,*  were  to  murder  a41  the  Roman  Cathdics,  in  the  year  1794, 
and  that  from  motives  of  fear,  on  that  ground,  he  flept  out  of  hi^  l^oufe 
failr  6r  five  nights.  In  cdnfequence  of  tht$,  the  deluded  people  hav.ng. 
taken  the  alarm^  lemained  fometxlgbts -concealed  in  the  ditches.  '^ 

During  this  interview,  he  ihew^d  the  iirongelSk  fymptoms  of  pertnrba* 
tion,  and  he  r^uCed  to  anfwer  ibjic)4*  other  queii ions  which  were  put  to  bim, 
ttil,  as' he  faid^  he  had  confulted  his  cotnfciTQr^  a  mean  prieft,  who  fuddeoljF 
left  Yougha!i«  and  has  not  fince  returned  to  it^  He  fooa  after  lefi^  the 
town  him  fiplf  and  has  not  reiided  there  :ever  iince. 

1  ihall  not  take  upon  me  to  &y  by  what  motive  the  Do^korwas  :)€^uated, 
in  circulating  the  faid  report ;  but  it  is  moft  certain  that  it  w  is  ditfeminated 
vefygenevaUy  in  Ireland>and  intnany  places  by  the  Popiflipnei!s  lirom  their 
aJtafs^  that  it  had  a  very  powerful  eSe^  in  inflaming  the  Popiili  multitudo, 
aodio  exafperating  them  agaiqli  their  Protedant  fellow  fubje^ 9,  and  th:)t, 
it  had  a  material  operatioQ  iu  ilimujating  them  -  to  commit  thofe  hrrrid 
maflacres' which  tdpk  place  on  the  explofion  of  the  rebellion.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  with  that  good  feiiie  which  he  has  diiplayed  during  the  M'hole  of 
his  admlniftration,  forbad  the  Orange  inllitutidn  from  being  introduiedinfio' 
his  regiment,  when  quartered  m  Ird^nd,  though,  at- the  fame  time>  he  did 
Dotccndenm  it  is  the  abHrad;  nor  can  any  rational  loyal d.  B>r  RtcbanI 
Jtfufgrave,  who  is  treafurer  to.  the  grand  lodge  of  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin^ 
clearly  explains,  and  ably  defends^  the  Orange  fyftem,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
fd)cllion5  and  yet,  he  fays  in  it,  "  It  fhodd  not  be  admitted  in  our  regular 
army,  ormilitie,  canfiHing  of  b  >th,  (meaning  Protedants  and  ^Papists)  as  it 
would  be  likely  to  create  party  zeal  and  difcord.  ' 

An  eminent  leader  in  the  confpirac^  which  preceded  that  dreadful  event, 
■who  wasafterwardstraufpcjrted,  and  is  now  in  France,  declared  to  ibmc  of 
hisloyal  acquaintance  ,  who  vidted  him,  while  a  pnibner  in  Dubliti,  that 
of  all  the  devices  which  they  tried  to  roufc  the  raafs  of  the^fiomaa  Catho- 
lios,  none  operated  fo  well  as  thv^  difi<s<uinati' n  of  a  report*  that,  they  were 
to  have- been  murdered  by  the  Proieil^ts,  under  the  denomination  of 
Orangen3cn.  -  '  ,       .        .        . ' 

Harris^  in  his  life  of  King  William  III.  tells  us,  that  the  fame,  expedient 
vas  adopted,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  in  the  Irifli  rebellion  .«f  i6iig} 
and  the  readier  will  find,  in  the  fecret  confults,  contained  in  the  third  vo- 
iume  of  State  Tra^s,  p.  6\6,  dcfccibing  the  events  which  occurred  in  the 
feigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II  the  following;  palfnge.  . 

'•  The  Irilh  pretended,  that  the  Proteflant*  aflt^m  led  n  great  numbers 
10  the  night  time;  and,  to  gain  the  more  credit,  the  vulgar  Iriih  were  in- 
liruded  toforfake  their  houfes,  and  to*  hide  every  night  in  nhe  bogs,  pre- 
teodiog  a  fear,  that  the  Engliili  would,  in  that  dead  feafon^  cue  their 
throats;  a  pradice  as  notorious  among  them,  asunhc;ard  of  aaiong  ProtetV 
tonts,  and  for  which  there  neither  was,  nor  coqld  be,  the  lca(V^f  undation* 

Of  all  thedeluiions  and  mifreprefeptations^  relative:  to  theftate  of  Iro^ 
IsQd,  which  have  been  fciccefsfkilly  propagated  it)  £nglaiid,  by  the  intempe* 
- — — — - — »_« ^ , ; — I --— t 

Thpro  was  not  an  Oraugemaii  at  that  time  ip  the  province,  qi  fd^nfyf^ 
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nteattd  unafaatad  zealoFtl «  Triih  Rothan  Cithc^lics fln<l  tftetr  itiitfioharitl, 
none  have  been  fo  univerfally  and  credcitotiify  received,  as  that  the  Oraoge. 
nen  were  a^uated  by  fflnguinary  deiigns,  tLough  that|5rder  confifM  of  layal 
Proteftaots,  guidrd  and  diieded  by  great  numbers  of  th^  nobititi  aod  nqh 
try,  though  the  fyOern  was  purely  defenfivei  and  was  not  formed  till  lomtf 
years  after  moift  parts  of  the  kingdom  faa«l  been  difbrafted  and  defolated'  by 
tbe  Unked  Iriihmrn.  . 

Mr.  Plowden,  among  other  falfeboods  add  fi^ions,  with  Whieb  bis  Hif* 
torical  Review  of  the  'State  of  Ireland  abounds^  gravalyaffifrta,  that  the  oath 
of  tbe  Orangemen  contains  the  fdlowiag  paragraph,  **  i  do  farther  fwearj 
that  i  will  ufe  n\\  iitmod  exertions  to  exterminate  all  tbe  Cai holies  of  tbv 
kingdom  of  Ireland  *'*  But  he  is  goilty  of  the  grearefl'inconltdency  after<» 
wards,  for  he  fays,  they  were  the  real  enemies  of  the  United  Jrtfiimen  5  and 
could  he  beftow.  a  greater  encomium  on  them,  than  by  faying  what  wm 
.ftridly  true,  that  they  were  hoftile  to  the  de(igns  of  tbofe  trakota  and  dS* 
USkm,  and  to  every  oiher  enemy  of  the  conltitation  ? 
,  During  tfi«  civil  war  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  one  of  the 
•rtiiices  ufed  by  the  malcontents.  Was  to  raife  falfe  alarms,  to  Himulate  the 
people,  ^y  filling  thetn  with  frig  tfnl  apprehenfiobs.  By  this  dxpediqot 
they  raifcd  a  great  outcry  ag  ind  Lord  Digby  and  Colonel  Lansford,  and 
filled  the  multitude  with  imaginary  dangers  from  them  ;  though  they  weit 
known  to  be  men  of  honour  and  b  iroanity.  They  pofitively  led  Ibe  inal' 
titude  to  believe,  that  they  eat  human  flefli  and  devoured  children. 

This  proves^  as  I  before  obferved,  the  coincidence  between  Papifts  and 
Bepublicans,  in  theii"  principles  and  pradices,  to  fubvert  tbe  conditution. 

John  Ltibum  boaded  on  his  trial,  that  he  had  z6u&^  fnccefsfolly  as  M 
incendiary  by  fpreading  ftich  reports. 

It  is  generally  faid  and  belcved,  that  the  Britifl)  cabinet  intend  to  give 
annual  falaae^tothe  Popifli  clergy  of  Ireland  for  their  fubfiften^ce.  The 
good  or  ill  e!feds  of  this  meafure  will  depend  much  on  (ome  collateral  eir- 
cumilances  atteiiding  its  modification. 

1  he  fpirit  of  proielyiifm,  tnfeparable  from  Popery,  is  intreafed  in^a  ten* 
foVl degree  in  Inland,  ^y  motives  of  felf-intereft  in  thepriefihood  j  for  as 
their  gains  ar?6s  in  a  great  degree  it6m  the  gratuitous  donations  of  their 
flock,  they  are  fingularly  zealous  in  enlarging  their  number  5  and  to  fectirc 
them  from  being  allured  by  the  mild  fpirit,  and  the  charitable  dodrinesj  c^ 
the  reformed  religion,  and  by  the  benevolence  of  its  members,  they  infpire 
them  with  a  furious  and  infatiable  hatred  againfi  Protefiants  of  every  de-- 
fcriptioni  which  is  the  real  fource  of -all  thofc  difturbances  and  infurrcc- 
tions  which  have  confiantly  difgraccd  Ireland. 

Their  income  depends  much,  alfo,  on  tbe  degree  of  fupcrflitious  credulity 
in  which,  they  keep  their  congregation,  as  it  facilitates,  and  makes  Cbei^i 
fubfervient.  to,  their  extortions ; 

To  ace  mpliih  :his.  they  impofe  on,  and  fafeinate  their  Underftanding* 
by  afie£ling  to  poiTefs  fupematural  powers. 

Thus  they  are  led  by  avarice,  the  firongefl  of  all  incitements,  to  keep 
them  in  the  moft  barbarous  ignorance ;  by  which  they  obtain  a  complete 
afcendancy  over  them,  and  a  degree  of  blind  veneration,  for  tbemfclvcfi, 
which,  intercepts,  and  in  a  great  degree  extinguilhes  that  reverenc,  wbicft 
is  due  to  the  Deity,  and  deprivts  the  King  ol  hisallegiance.  -     _ 

Vol .  II«  p.  356.  It  is  prefumed  thai  he  received  this  from  hia  £acoa  ta* 
IherCon*/.  /.  ^^ 
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To  oMate  thefe  eril«,  the  tVipidi  clergy  Aould  be  prohibited,  under  Te* 
verepcsialries^fromexading  fees,  or  from  accepting  any  gifh,  grataitlesor 
dona^ftf-fron^  thelaitv,  if  this  meafure  be  eml^raced^  tor  uniefs  they  art 
tt&mQtdffom  doing  lb.  Hie  bounty  of  government  wiil  tend  rather  to  ag« 
gravatB'lhaa  abaic  the  mifchief  which  I  have  defcrtbed. 

For^ry  obviocts  reafona.  Popery  ia  Ireland  is  different  from  t^hat^  it  h 
m  any' other  country.  That  jadicions  hiilorian,  Mr.  Carte^  in  his  faiftory 
of  the  noble  houfe  of  Ormonde,  afcribes  it  to  the  fo.lowing  caufes  t  "  the 
DDboonded  inflaence  of  the  prielts,  and  the  hopes  of  the^  old  proprietors  to 
recover  the  forfeited  eftates.'*  We  may  add,  that  the  Popi(h  clergy  ara 
taflabj  and  profefs  implicit  obedience  to  a  foreign  prince ;  and  the  Britiib, 
goYemmeot  have  no  controiil  whatfoever  over  them;  which  iff  deduciblc 
from  their  canonical  oarh>  mentioned  in  page  33. 

.  It  isthen  well  worth  the  ferious  confideration  of  the  Imperial  gove#Q« 
nent,  whether  they  will  give  ^ny  direct  fandion  to  a  priefthood,  who  vir« 
tuaily  profefs  to«.be  independent  of  the  State ;  for  tbofe  who  acknowledge 
tk'tKfMkiVtty  of  the  Pope^  thofe  who  declare,  that  tbey  art  obliged  to  adhere 
mfUculyioihe  decrees  and  canons  of  the  oburcb,  qffembUd  in  genercd^conmcil^ 
and  confirmed  by  tbe  Pope,  as  rules  of  fattb,  do  fo  in  efFeft.  " 

Ferdinand  I.  King  of  Spain,  when  he  fettled  the  ecc!e(iaftic:Yl  ftate  inr 
SoQih  America,  made  himfelf  head  of  the  church;  and  totally  excluded  the 
Pope's  interference  in  it ;  lor  he  perceived,  and  wifhed  to  avert  t^hofe  ca« 
latnifies,  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  oc« 
caiioDed  in  many  European  dates  for  f  ur  hundred  years.  Buonaparte  has 
recently  done  fb^  and  for  the  fame  reafons ;  but  it  ,is  to  be  lamented,  that 
tbefiridfli  cabinet  have  difplayed  a  want  of  wifdom  and  energy  on  this  im*- 
portant  matter.  ^  < 

They  have  been  for  above  twenty  years  making  ei^rimenfs  which  h:itft 
I»ovcd  inefEcient^  nay  fatal ;  for,  reje6ting  fpecuTation,  I  ihall  refier.the  reiK 
isx  to  the  woeful  efie^s  of  repealing  the  penal  laws. 

Tbey  haVe  been,  during  that  period,  tamely  fubmitting  to  the  infults  of 
^faffedion,  and  yielding  to  the  menaces  of  treafon. 

, This  reminds  me  of  Lord  Bacon's  obfervation,  *' and  certain  it  is,  thk 
nothing  deftroyeth  authority  fo  much,  as  the  unequal  and  untimely  inter* 
change  of  power,  preffed  too  far,  and  relaxed  too  much.-  Thii  is  true,  ib4t 
ihewifdBm  of  all  ibefi  latter  times  ^  in  prince' s  affairs  j  is  rather  fine  deliveries^  . 
^4  fiif tings  of  dangers  and  mif chiefs,  when  tbey  are  nfiar^  than  f  Hit  ani 
grmnded  caufes  to  keep  ihem  aloof .** 

It  is  melancholy  to  refleS,  that  this  important  matter,  on  whi^h  the  fe- 
Curity  of  the  empire  depends,  ihuuld  be  made  aa  oppoiition  queiiian  in  i^ 
ceruin  great  aifebably. 

The  following  fa(5l  proves,  that  the  ftrong  predile6tion  which  the  Popt(!i 
ronltjtude  in  Ireland  have  manifefted,  during  two  centuries,  for  every  ene- 
JpytotheProteHanc  date,  and  part  cuiarly  tor  the  French,  has  been  pro- 
iuced  by  the  aftive  interference  of  their  fpirittial  pa  iors. 

It  was  ordained  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  concordat,  which  was  ratified ' 
between  Buonaparte  and  the  Pope,  in  the  year  1801,  that  the  French  clerjry 
flM)uld  marry.  The  Rev,  pr/HulTcy,  tilular  bilhop  of  Waterford,  who 
^a$ then  at  Paris,  and.  who  bad  aflifted  the  Pi  pe's  legate  in  ncgociatinj} 
^iX  bnfinels,  waited  on  Buonaparte,  previous  to  its  iSnal  conclufion,  and  al* 
f-red  him,  that  the  attachment  which  the  mafs  of  the  Irifh  Roitsan  Cathiolics 
hid  long  evlaced  for  the  French,  in  all  their  wan  with  the  Briiilh  nation, 
?>•  produced  by  the  influeoce  of  tfac-Pppiih  prieftl;  which  influi^nce  they 
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would  contbne  to  exert,  ivhile  they  reitiainbd  in  a'fiate  orcdibac/i  anii  their 
ftflFt^ona  were  infulatcd  an^d  detached  froiiHliecemnMimty*-  B«it,  kefatfl/if 
ihej  were  allowed  to  maxry^  they  would  b^  linked,  to  it,  and  iptecefled  in  iti 
|>rofperity,  by  the  tender  tics  of  father  and  hufband,  and  that  they  would 
fnperfr^de  and  pre donoinate  pyer  the  dii'^ates  of  their  relig*oo.  which  nude 
them  aliens  to  a  Proteiiant  (iaie ;  and  he  added,  that  if  the  French  prie% 
were  allowed  to  marry^  the  Iriih  would  probably  foon  follow,  their  exam- 
ple^ and  thei)  they  would  induce  th^iriiocks  to  remain  firmJn  their  fidelity 
tp  the  Britifh  fiate. 

On  this^  Buonaparte  expunged  that  claufe  in  the  concordat,  by  which 
the  French  clergy  wc:c  permitted  to  marry. 

This  was  the  noted  incendiary  who  wrote  and  publifhed,  in  the  Soutk 
ff  Ireland,  afeditious  pamphlet^  in  the  year  1797 1-  which  he  entitied  A 
Fafibral  Letter,  thongh  it  was  evidently  calculated  for  no  other  purpofe  but 
to  pi'omote  the  rebelUon ;  arAl  yet  the  Engliih  and  Iriih  Paptfis  (hewed  ft 
^ropg  a  predi -efticp  for  it,  that  many  thoufand  copies  of  it  were  eagerly 
bought  by  ^hedi.  His  condu^  was  fuch  (hat  he  was  driyen  from  IrelaDd; 
but  having  been  permitt  d  to  retui;n,  he  died  in  the  year  1802>  at  Waterford. 
The  reader  will  find  his  Padoral  Letter  in  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave's  Mifioiy 
of  the  Rebelli.bn»  with  notes  and  obfervations. 

Dr.  HulTey  ^as  frequently  heard  to  bead  of  thia  achieverDcht  in  compaojr 
•t  Paris  f  and  he  communicated  it  to  a  French  ecclefiafiic  in  England,  who 
ibewed  his  letter  without  referve. 

A  few  months  fince,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Loofe  Hints,^  wat  printed 
in  Dublin,  for  the  purpofe  of  Droving  the  policy  of  efiabliifaiog  a  Fopiib 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  wi4h  a  fplendid  and  opulent  efiablifliaient,  and  to  be 
perfectly  independant  of  the  ftate. 

This  work,  whi  h  is  oCa  mofl  dangerous  tendency,  as  it  is  written  witl) 
great  plaufibility,  was  not  pubiifhed  in  Dublin  5  bat  300  copiea  of  it  were 
unt  to  an  English  nobleman  of  exalted  rank,  who  has  long  evinced  finguiac 
seal  to  proniote  the  growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland.  I  think  it  right,  ibjfire- 
fore^  to  put  the  rf^der  pn  his  gpard  agaiq^l  this  infidiotts  attempt  to  pfQc 
znote  the  interefi  of  a  chqrch,  whofe  fe6taries  have  never  ceafed  to  confpixt 
for  the  exliiidion  of  genuine  liberty  and  pure  religion. 

ANTIPOPE. 

(To  h  contittueJ.) 

i 
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TO  CORRESPONpENTS. 

T)i^  Clerkffwell  EUctiM,  and  various  other  coromunicatiops,  lately  receif"" 
cd,  are  intended  for  early  infertion. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 


The  continuance  of  the  brief  Hiflory  of  the  Middlefpx  EJeflion*  and  tlw 
fromifed  Preface  to  the  XXVUIth  Volume  are  ut^avoidably  pmltted,  froio  a 
circumitance  of  a  private  nature,  with  which  it  is  needled  to  tro^^l^  p^f 
Readers.  They  niay  reft  afllired,  howevj5|r,  tji^at  fuch  oijajflions  filial  J^P^ 
opcur  in  future ;  as  if  the  gentleman  vyho  (ball  have  begun  any  fuph  9Tik}p' 
fiiail  prove  uuabie  to  cQntipue  it^  if-  fi>al|^  heniq3f9rth  be  fipil9if4  PH  ^^^ 
other  writer. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

jfn  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Language^  And  of  thi 
Mechanijm  ofVerJe^  modern  and  ancient.  By  William  Mitford,  Ef(|i 
The  fecond  Edition*,  with  improvement' and  large  additions. 

T^HOUGH  this  is  faid  to  be  a  fecond  edition^  fo  long  a  period  has 
elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  the  firft,  and  fo  great  are  the  al- 
terations and  additions,  that  it  may  very  well  be  confidered  as  a  nev»^ 
work  :  and  befides  this,  the  great  confequence  of  the  fvibje^  to  general 
literature,  and  the  high  reputation  the  anthor  bears  in  the  literary 
world,  from  his  excellent  hiftory  of  Greece,  demand  our  peculiar  at- 

tion.  ' 

At  firft  fight  it  may  feem  that  a  fubjedl  which  lies  open  to  our  fcnfes 
every  moment  can  have  very  little  occafijn  .for  minute  inveftigatiopj 
but  when  we  cpnfider  the  anomalies,  both  in  conftruftion  and  pronun- 
ciation, which  we  continually  meet  with  in  all  languages,  and  the  diffi- 
culty that  particularly  attends  thefe  languages,  which,  though  no  longed 
in  coiomon  ufe,  are  familiar  to  every  perfon  in  modern  Europe,  who^ 
has -any  pretenfion  to  the  name  of  a  man  of  letters,  we  muft  t^fteern 
the  attempt  to  account  for  thofe  anomalies,  and  to  remove  thofe  diffii 
culties  as  highly  iriterefting  to  every  lover  of  literature,  but  cifpecially  to 
thofe  who  ci|ltivate  the  moft  pleafing  parts  of  it-r— poetry  and  oratory. 
•    The  pronunciation  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  cf- 


*  The  fifltedition  was  publifhed,  for  Blamire  in  (he  Stfand,  thirty  year^ 
ago  (1774),  without  th6  author's  tiame.         ; 
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pecially  the  diftinfiions  between  accent  and  quantity^  in  the  cotnpoli- 
tionof  their  verfc,  have  been  long  a  fubjedl  of, inquiry  and  of  contro- 
verfy  ;  to  inveftigate  this  difficult  and  complicated  fubje6t  is  the  chief 
obje^l  of  the  woik,  though  in  this  inve(tigation  Mr.  Mitford  has  been 
neceiTar  ily  led  to  confider,  as  the  title  of  it  imports,  the  harmony  of 
languages  in  gen^'ral  \  for  he  is  not  iatibfied  with  imagining,  as  fome 
writers  do,  that  Greelc  atid  Roman  voices  had  different  powers,  and 
G'*eek  and  Roman  ea^si  different  perceptions  from  the   reft   of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  fitting  duwn  with  the  idea  that  their  language, 
and   fpecially  their  verfific^tion,  poffeffes  principles  totally  incompre* 
henfible  to  the  moderns  ;  but  conceiving  that  the  power  of  utterance, 
sind  fenfe  of  hearing,  like  all    other    corporeal   faculties,    cannot 
have  received  ary  very  effential  change  in  the  lapfe  of  a  few  centuries 
in  the  fame  climate,  he  traces  the  qualities  of  ancient  fpeech  among 
the  European  dialers  of  the  prefent  day. 

Mh  Mitford  begins  with  afcertaining  ihe  different  vowel  founds  in 
the  Englifli  language,  clearly  (hewing  that  the  long  and  (hort  found  of 
the  faitie  vowel  in  ^eech  is  hardly  ever  marked  by  the  fame  written 
charader. 

As  for  inftance, 

"  Though  the  (hort  founj  of  a  in  fathom,  passive,  and  ampk  i«  fometimes 
lengthei\ed,  as  in  the  cdrrefpotident  words  father,  Jiasstng,  and  example,  yet 
the  moil  common  long  found  of  a  in  EngllQi  pronunciation  (as  in  famous, 
iimiahle,  and  in  all  words  where  it  is  lengthened  by  the  final  e)  is  not  the 
protraded  found  of  a,  as  in  can,  hat,  but  that  of  e  in  net,  set,  a  circumftance 
this  of  great  confequence  to  the  harniony  of  the  ancient  language  to'Englilh 
ears«  as  we  carry  all  the  irregularities  of  our  own  fpeech  into  our  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek  and  Latin.'' 

This  pofition,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  is  illuflrated  by  the  fol- 
lowiitg  ftory. 

'*  Being  fome  years  ago  at  Rome,  in  company  with  a  man  of  letters  of 
that  city,  he  defired  me  to  repeat  the  beginning  of  the  iCneid  in  the  Englifti 
way.  He  had  heard  of  fome  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Englifli  orthography^ 
\kaX  a  reprefents  with  us  the  found  of  the  Italian  e,zv\de  that  of  the  Italian 
I,  but  he  was  uninformed  of  its  irregularities.  I  had  fcarcely  therefore  (in- 
liiflied  the  fecond  line,  when  he  interrupted  me ;  *  Arma,  oris,  Italiam,  bene; 
fnd  perche  poi  cheno,  Jtraimus,feto,  /irafiugus  f  that  is,  why  pronounce  vowels 
in  cana,  Jtrimus,  fatft,jfirofugus,  differently  from  the  fame  letters  in  arma,  oris, 
Italiam,  where  every  Englifh  fcholar  gives  them  nearly  the  Italian  enun- 
ciation. This  queftion  he  put,  not  at  all  furprized  that  I  fpoke  the  four 
words,  with  which  he  was  diiratisfied,  differently  from  the  Italians,  but  that 
I  pronounced  the  other  three  fo  nearly  in  the  Italiat)  manner.  I  anfwered 
that,  in  our  own  language  thofe  letters  reprefented  different  foaDds>  as  they 
were  differently  combined  ;  and  from  habit  we  u(ed  the  fame  variations  of 
articulation  in  (peaking  Latin.  '  For  your  own  language  well,'  he  replied, 
f7butwhy  fo  confound  thei  pronunciation^'  I  could  not  help  anfwering  that, 
to  o^fefs  fairly,  it  was  n(^t  well,  even  in  our  own  language ;  which  was  in 
UUtlidifgracea^grofs  and  abftt  and  it 

was 
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was  in  ourblindnefs  to  the  deformity  of  thefe^  arifihg  from  over  familiarity^ 
that  we  were  led  by  them  to  perplex  the  ibunds  of  the  Latin/' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  caufes  and  the  effedl  of 
quantity,  accent,  and  emphafis  in  Englifh  fpetch,  and  the  nnechanifm 
of  the  various  fpecies  of  Englifli^verfey  and  gives  a  ihort  hiftory  of  the 
progrefs  of  Englilt  verfification,  and  then  proceeds  to  carry  the  fame 
inquiry  into  the  fame  circumdance  of  the  ancient  languages,  where  he 
takes  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the  celebrated  difputes  concerning  ac- 
cent and  quantity  in  Greek,  and  gives,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  fatisfac- 
tory  foluti<  n  of  all  the  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  attended  that  long 
contefted  fubjeft.  He  then  traces  the  decline  and  corruption  of  the 
antient  language??,  and  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  their  offspring,  the 
modern  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Spanilh,  Portugueze,  and  Romalieft, 
and  concludes  with  feme  general  remarks  on  euphony  and  cacophony, 
and  fome  obfervations  on  the  peculiarities  of  thp  grammar  of  different 
languages. 

With  regard  to  quantity  in  the  Englifh  language  Mr.  Mitford  gives 
the  following  rules : 

r 

«*    A   SYLLABLE    WITH    A    SHORT    VOWEL,    FOLLOWED  BY  A  STNGLS 
CONSONANT,   HAS   THE  JUST  MEASURE  OF  A   SHORT   SYLLABLE  ;    aS  the 

fiz^  oi fathom :  a  syllable  with   a  long  vowel  followed  by  a 

SINGLE   CONSONANT  HAS  DOUBLE  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SHORT  SYLLABLE, 
AND  FILLS  THE   JUST    MEASURE   OF  A   LONG    SYLLABLE  ;    aS    the   firfl  of 

father. 

"  If  found  be  added  to  a  given  found,  the  71ME  of  utterance,  or  the 
QUANTITY,  rauft  necedarily  be  increafed.  A  iyllable,  therefore,  with  a 
confonant  before  as  well  as  after  its  vowel,  muR  be  longer  than  a  fy liable 
compofed  of  the  fame  elements,  with  the  omiffion  of  the  firft  confonant* 
Thus,  if  the  fyllable  w  has  the  juft  roeafure  of  a  (hort  quantity,  the  fyllable 
for  (liould  have  more  than  the  juft  meafure  of  a  (hort  quantity.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  not  what  maybe  difcovered  by  analj'fis  and  ftudied  comparifhn,  but 
what  is  ftriking  to  a  good  ear,  in  the  flow  of  fpeech,  that  makes  a  difference 
elfential  to  harmony.  The  time  of  a  confonant,  preceding  a  vowel  within 
the  fame  fyllable,  though  unqueilionably  a  particle  of  quantity,  is  too  much 
of  a  point,  to  be  taken  into  any  account  of  rh)'thraical  meafure  in  the  flow  of 
language,  by  the  mod  fcrupulous  ear. 

"  Not  fo  when  two  confonants  meet.  Of  thefe  each  mufthave  its  own 
adion  of  the  organs  ;  which  muft  be  either  feparated  or  doled,  or  both,  for 
the  diftinCl  tirticulation  of  each.  Thus  an  interval  neceffarily  has  place, 
with  a  delay  of  enunciation,  not  minute,  and  evading.obfervation,  but  large 
and  ftrikingto  the  eaf.  Let  the  words/'^w/j//,  baron,  venom,  living,  body,  fiii'  ' 
nisk,  be  compared  with  baniei ,  barter,  vender,  lifting,  bodkin,  /lungent,  the  nr/l 
fvllables  in  each  fet  are  the  farae^  but  the  difference  of  ttt&e  neceffarily  em- 
ployed by  the  voice,  before  it  can  give  the  fecOnd  fyllable  to  (he  ear,  is 
ttriking.  The  firft  fyllables  are  not  of  tberafelves  long,  in  the  fecond  fet. of 
examples  more  than  in  the  flritfet;  but  the  two  confonants  requiring  fepa- 
rate  articulation,  the  voice  is  necelfarily  delayed  by  the  double  operatipjn ; 
and  befote  the  fecond  fyllable  can  be  heard,  a  time  elapfei' equal  to  -what 
would  be  requifite  for  the  pronunciation  of  a  long  vowel  inftead  of  th^ 
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(hort  one,  provided  only  a  fingle  confonant  followed.  Let  the  words 
farther  f  If  ting,  order,  godly,  fulsome,  be  compared  with  father,  leering,  author, 
gaudy,  foolish,  and  the  ear  will  not  readily  decide  of  the  lirft  fyllables  which 
are  the  longer.  Thofe  of  the  former  fet,  of  ttiemfelves  ftiort,  are  made  long, 
in  the  compofition  of  fpeech  ;  employing  double  time,  and  therefore  rhyth- 
mically Ipng ;  not  by  increafe  of  voweUfound,  but  by  duplication  of  confo- 
nant-lound." 

This  feen^s  perfe£lly  in  unifon  with  the  perceptions  of  the  ear,  which 
aie  the  only  criteria  by  which  we  can  judge  of  founds  ;'Mr.  Mitford 
afterwards  adds,  that  the  reduplication  of  the  fame  confonant,  though 
it  is  faid  in  antient  profody  to  lengthen  the  fyllable  by  pofition;  in 
Englifh,  and  in  Englifli  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  it  has  only 
the  effed  of  fliortening  the  preceding  vowel;  and  this  is  no  fmall 
fource  of  the  errors  wc  make  with  regard  to  quantity  in  reading  an- 
,  tjicnt  verfe.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  like  the  modern  Italian,  with- 
out doubt  marked  both  the  confonants,  but  the  only  difference  wc 
make  between  the  firft  fyllable  of  velim  and  vellem  is  giving  tht  (hort 
fyllable  the  long  foi^nd  of  eta,  and  the  long  fyllable  the  fhorc  found  of 
ifftlon. 

In  the  following  rule  we  cannot  entirely  iagrce  with  the  author : 

"  A  fyllable  whofe  vowel  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  has,  in  Englifh  fpeech, 
'nevermore  than  the  fliort  quantity.  Even  of  the  diphthongs,  the  third 
only  has  neceflary  extenfion  of  found  fufficient,  without  the  fupport  of  a  fol- 
lowing confonant,  to  make  a  long  fyllable.  Its  fuperiofity  will  be  obvious 
to  the  ear  in  a  comparifon  of  the  words  dial,  dual,  fewer,  vowel,  royal,  jtyous : 
the  firft  iy liable  of  the  two  laft  words  only  is  long. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  a  diphthong,  or  even  a  long  vowel,  may  make 
a  long  quantity  without  the  fupport  of  a  fucceeding  confonant.  Surely 
*  length  of  quantity  will  not  be  denied  to  the  firft  word  of  this  verfe : 

Die  of  a  rofe  in  aromatic  pain.  . 

One  obfervation  occurs  to  us  here  j  neither  Mu  Mitford,  nor  any 
other  writer,  that  we  recolleft,  have  noticed  the  power  of  the  femi- 
vowel  r,  in  giving  ah  additional  (hort  vowel  found  after  all  the  long 
vowels,  except  au^  that  prececd  it.  This  will  be  heft  exemplified  by 
comparing  it  in  this  refpedl  with  the  congenial  femi-vowel./ ;/<•«•/, /^^r ; 

\file/firi\jole^  fore  \  pool^  poor\  mule^  pure.  Mr.  Mitford  has  ob- 
fcrved  before,  in  page  31,  that  the  rough  confonant  r  changes  e  and  i 
into  the  (hort  found  of  2^,  as  pronounced  in  but^  dully  and  inftances 
irr>,  defer, ftr^fiir  \  but  the  above  examples  fhew  it  adds  the  fame 
Ihoft  found  to  the  vowels^,  /, «,«,  when  they  are  lortg;  and  fo  ftrong 
*  if  this  effect,  that  >Our  older ^  poets  often  give.fuch  founds  as  two 
fyllables«  I  believe  few  voices  diftinguifh  much  in  pronouncing  lyrt 
and  liary  and  though  perhaps  modern  poets  might  be  juftified  in  ufing 

-  the  latt  word  as  a  mpnofyllable,  and  making  it  rhyme  with /r^^&c^ 
Shakefpeare  ufes  it  as  a  diflyllable, — 

*'  She  is.like  a  liar  gone  lo  burning  hell— s. 
l^iar  and  flave*" 

.The 
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The  author  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  effe£t  of  accent  in  Engliih 
pronunciation,  which  is  obvious  Co  every  perfon  who  fpeaks  the  lan- 
guage with  propriety  ;  and  having  (hewn,  beyond  the  power  of  con* 
troverfy,  that  it  is  the  efficient  of  Enghih,  aad  ail  modern  verfific^tion, 
proceeds  to  examine  what  arrangen^ent  of  it  is  effential  in  the  different 
fpecies  of  Englifh  verfe  tadiftinguifli  it  from  prt)fe.  He  obferves, 
that  in  the  firft  foot  of  an  heroic*  verfe,  the  accent  may  equally  fall 
on  the  firft  or  fecond  fyllable ;  but  that,  though  poets  fometimes  have 
taken-  the  fame  liberty  with  other  feet,  it  can  there  orly  be  ufed  very 
fparingly,  and  on  particular  occadons,  and  that  the  general  rule  to 
which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  requires  the  accent  on  the  laft 
fyllable  of  every  foot.  Indeed,  the  only  inilances  in  whicR  the  aber^ 
ration  of  accent,  as  Mr  Mitford  terms  it,  can  be  at  ail  tolerated  in  any 
other  foot  than  the  fird,  are  when  it  follows  a  flrongly  marked  paufe 
in  which  the  next  foot  will  feem  the  firft  of  a  .verfe  of  eight  or  fix  fyl- 
lables,  and  this  is  thereafon  why  the  anomaly  is  more  fiequent  and  (efs 
offenfive  to.  the  ear  in  blank  verfe  than  in  rhymed  verfe,  and  in  dra* 
matjc  blank  verfe  than  in  epic. 

Mr.  Mitford  gives  the  firft  line  of  the  Paradife  Loft  as  an  example 
of  the  accent  o^  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  fecond  foot, 

''  Of  man's  firft  difobedience  and  the  fruit — " 

• 

for  he  (ays,  ♦*  the  fecondary  acute  on  the  firft  fyllable  of  difobedience 
finks  under  the  impreflion  made  by  the  preceding  emphatical  fyllables 
man  2JiA  jirjl  \*  on  this  propofition  we  muft  diflent  from  Mr.  Mit- 
ford ;  man  is  out  of  the  queftion,  being  in  another  foot,  but  as  tofirjl 
no  emphafis,  except  in  feet  confifting  of  m'onofyllables,  will,  for  the 
purpofe  of  verfe,  give  fufficient  accent  to  overcome  the  flighteft  accent 
of  a  polyfyllablc;  even  among  monofyllables,  if  the  metrical  accent 
falls  on  the  adjedive  inftead  of  the  fubftantive,  though  aided  by  em- 
phafis, it  gives  a  particular  charafier  to  the  verfe, ,  which,  though 
much  ufed  by  fome  modern  writers,  and  efpecially  by  Dr.  Darwin,  is 
not  pleafant  when  of  frequent  occurrence ;  though  fparingly  ufed  it 
gives  a  variety  from  the  reduplication  of  the  accent :  it  is  not  uncom^ 
mon  in  Milton,  even  in  his  rhymed  verfe  of  eight  fyllables,  as, 

"  Thy  rapt  fOul  fitting  in  thine  eyes—" 

Or. 

'*  Thro*  the  high  w6od  echoing  (hrill. — " 

Wc  have,  befides,  our  doubt?,  Mfirji  is  ftrongly  emphatic  in  the  firft 
line  of  the  Paradife  Loft ;  but  fuppofe  it  were,  and  the  line  ftood, 

"  Of  man'syfrj/  difobedience  and  his  last,** 
the  cafe  would  be  the  fame. 


'mm* 


^  This  is  equally  applicable  to  verfes  in  the  fame  cadence  of  tight  and 
fix  fyllablesr 

I  3  Thoujii 
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Though  it  IS  anticipating  another  part  of  the  work,  we  muft  ob- 
fcfve  here,  that  a  ftronger  example  can  hardly  be  given,  than  from ' 
this  foot  of  the  power  the  voice  poffefles,  of  giving  the  accent  to  afhort 
fylkble,  and  leaving  a  long  fyllable  unaccented.  The  examples 
brought  by  Mr.  Mitford  of  this  are  increafcy  decreafe\  (as  fubftantivcs,) 
heart seafe^  cnllerf£ueyfunrife,itc.  but  as  feet,  and  not  words,  are  the 
divifionof  vcrfe,  nothing  can  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  the  proof 
that  can  be  here  produced  ;  to  illuftrate  the  propofition  more  ftrongly, 
we  will  fubftitute y^rr^^  difobedience  iovfirji^  and  fuppofe  it  requiring 
a  flfong  emphafis,  as, 

"  And  can  forced  difobedience  be  a  crime  ?" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fo6t  (forced  dis)  having  the  accent  as 
we  have  marked  it  for  all  the  purpofes  of  verfe ;  and  yet  in  the  fyllable 
forced y  the  voice  is  ftopped  by  three  confonants,/^  f,  d  pronounced 
like  /,  and  another  dy  with  its  proper  found,  added  to  the  longeft  pof- 
fible  voweUfound  in  our  language,  viz.  the  long  found  of  ^,  as  in  g^, 
with  the  addition  of  fliort  u^  exa£lly  as  it  is  pronounced  \n  firfi^  which 
We  have  already  fliewn,  is  added  to  all  the  long  vowels  before  r. 

To  remove  every  doubt  of  the  impoflibility  of  the  accent  falling  on 
the  firft  fyllable  of  the  fccond  foot,  except  it  is  preceded  by  a  ftrongly 
marked  paufe,  we  need  only  produce  the  examples  from  Milton^  cited 
by  the  author  in  another  place.  (P.  218.) 

"  Open'd  Into  the  hill  a  fpacious  wound.'* 

"  Irrecoverably  dark  total  eclipfe." 

**  That  invincible  Sampfon  far  renowned." 

Here  we  do  not  even  find  the  *'  disjefli  membra  poetae." 
The  accent  after  a  paufe  njay  be  transferred  from  the  fecond  to  the 
firft  fyllable  of  the  third  foot,  as  . 

'*  It  muft  be  fo ;  Plato  thou  reafon'ft  well/' 

of  even  of  the  fourth, 

*'  Thrones  and  imperial  powers,  (Jflfspring  of  Heaven." 

But  this  is  from  the  reafdn  bejfore  given,  viz.  that  the  parts  which 
follow  the  paufe  are  fliort  verfes  which  admit  the  aberration  of  the  ac- 
cent, like 


Or, 


" winds  that  blow 

G*cr  the  El^sian  flowers^'* 

'*  In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
^uiet  by  day,'* 


■ 

The  author  mentions  alfo  the  difpofition  of  the  paufe.     He  ob- 
ferves,  that 

V  In  ^very  epic  verfe  there  is  a  critical  favsi.    Far  lefs  important  than 

either 
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tither  accentor  quantity^  and  of  fo  quiet  and  unobtrufive  a  nature  that  it 
rexpained,  till  later  times,  unnoticed,  the  paufe  is  however,  of  confiderable 
power  toward  the  general  effect  of  the  verfe.     Pope,  in  one  of  his  pubjiihed  . 
letters,  written  in  early  youth,  has  named,  for  the  proper  places  of  the  paufe, 
the  end  of  the  iburth,  fifth,  and  iixth  fyilables;  and  on  judicioufly  varying 
it  among  tbefe  fituations^  he  has  faid,  much  of  the  merit  of  veriification  de- 
peiids.     But,  in  maturer  age,  it  appears  he  found  that  greater  latitude 
might  be  allowed.     In  the  third  line  of  the  Eifay  on  Man  the  paufe  follows 
the  fecond  fy liable:  in  the  fourth  it  is  after  the  I'eventh :  in  the  feventh  line 
it  occu[S  again  afler  the  fecond  fy  liable ;  and  in  the  eighth  it  follows  the 
third.     Nor,  as  we  may  hereafter  fee,  is  it  confined,  by  Pope's  own  prac- 
tice, or  by  that  of  the  beH  of  our  other  poets,  even  to  thefe  additional  fitua- 
tions." 

This  is  certainly  very  juil,  and  the  paufe  may  take  place  even  im- 
mediately Sifter  thefirft  fy  liable  or  before  the  laft^  as  in  Pope's  Temple 
of  Fame, 

"  Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes — apd  behold  a  fvidden  Thebes  afpire." 

and  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loft, 


«« 


-Brand idling  his  fatal  dart. 


Made  to  dertroy,  I  fted,  and  cried  out-r-death.*' 

But  m  both  thefe  inftances  there  is  a  fecond  paufe  after  the  fourth 
fyllable. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  articulation, 
orthography,  quantity,  and  accent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages; 
and  he  is  at  fome  pains  to  confute  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
the  anciients  had  powers  of  execution  and  perception  with  regard  to 
fpeech,  that  are  unknown  to  the  moderns.  On  this  fubjedt  we  lay 
the  following  extrad  before  our  readers : 

"  But  a  fa6l,  tranfmitted  to  us  on  the  high  authority  of  Cicero,  has  been 
confidered  by  fome  as  clearly  indicating,  that  the  common  pronunciation  of 
apcient  Rome,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece,  was  ilridtly  and  properly  mufical; 
and,  however  flrange  and  even  ridiculous  it  may  appear  to  us,  that  the  Ro-  ; 
man  orators  certainly  fpoke  from  the  roflra  to  theailembled  people  in  rega«  ' 
lar  recitative.     For  Caius  GVacchus,  as  that  greateil  of  thofe  orators  relates^' ' 
ufed  to  be  attended  in  the  forum  by  a  flave,  with  a  flute  or  pitch-pipe,  whofe  \ 
office  wa*  to  give  the  tone  by  which,  in  addreffing  the  multitude,  he  fliouldi 
modulate  his  voice.     Certainly  fuch  an  attendant  would  make  an  awkward  j 
figure,  might  order  allow  his  appearance,  in  our  houfes  of  parliament,  or 
courts  of  judice;  and  the  ridicule  of  the  thingj  could  not  fail  to  overbear  its 
ufe.     But  would  it  not  probably  have  been  To  alio  in  the  fenate  houfe  at 
Rome  ?  Even  in  the  forum  the  practice  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to ; 
one  popular  orator;  or,  at  lead,  not  ventured  upon  by  his  Cuccedbrs  in  more; 
poli(hed  times.     Yet,  if  an  orator  in  the  Roman  forum,  furrounded  and  i 
fliielded  by  his  partizans,  might  have  recourfe  to  it,  and  find  it  advanta*l 
geous  for  preparing  his  voice  to  addrefs  thronging  thoufands  in  the  open 
air,  is  it  clear  that  it  might  not  alio  be  ufefully  adopted  by^  a  candidate  for 
popular  favour^  fpeaking  from  a  icaffbld  in  Palace-yard,  or  from  the  huiiin^ 
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in  Covent-garden  ?  There  have  indeed  been  tni^ances  in  the  Houfe  of  Com-? 
ihons^  which  may  be  remembered  by  many,  of  a  6ne  deep  manly  voice, 
which  has  been  univerfally  pleafing,  while  kept  within  bounds,  but  when 
urged  by  paflion  to  flrain  for  impreffion,  kas  rilen  to  what  in  mufical  phrafe 
might  be  called  a  feigned  voice,  fqueaking,  har(h,  and  oflfenfive.  Poffibly  - 
thofe  who  have  obferved  fuch  circumftances  may  be  inclined  to  think  that, 
even  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  could  it  be  fo  ufed  as  to  be  heard  only  by 
the  orator  hinifelf  and  thofe  on  the  fame  bench,  a  pitch-pipe  might  be  fonie- 
iimes  advantageous. 

*'  It  can  fcarcely  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  ftory  of  the  Athenian  herb- 
woman  and  the  philofopher  from  an  iEolian  colony,  who  valued  .htmfelf 
iipon  having  acquired  the  fine  Attic  pronunciation.     Is  there  a  cockney, 
or  a  weft-country  herb-woman  in  Covent-garden,  who  would  not  at  oftce 
.  diftinguifti  an  Irilb,  or  a  Scottifli,  or  a  Yorkfhire  philofopher  by  his  aEtcent  ?" 

The  truth  is,  if  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  orators  was  re* 
gulated  by  muAcal  cadence,  and  the  Greek  accents,  as  many  have 
fuppofed  were  only  marks  of  muflcal  tones,  the  nobleft  language  that 
ever  exifted  would  tje  deprived  of  the  ftrongeft  powers  of  convi£iion^ 
and  perfuafion.  What  would  be  the  cffe£k  of  the  forrows  of  a  Con- 
fiance  and  a  Belvidera,  if  fung  by  the  melodious  voice  of  a  Billing- 
ton,  inftead  of  recited  with  impaflioned  tones  of  a  Siddons  ;  or  what 
efFe£i  would  the  oratory  pf  a  Pitt  or  a  Fox  have,  on  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  if  they  delivered  their  arguments  in  recitative. 

Of  the  ftrong  eflFeft  accent  has,  independently  of'  quantity,  to  pro- 
duce the  melody  of  Latin  verfe,  Mr.  Mitford  brings  the  following 
convincing  and  unanfw^rable  proofs  : 

"  It  may  hie  wortli  while  to  obferve  how  fcrupuloufly,  how  importunate- 
ly, a  juft  accentuation  of  Latin  verfe  is  demanded  by  our  fcholars :  nor  may 
it,  for  thofe  who  have  given  any  attentron  to  the  difputes  about  accent  and 
i|uantity,  be  unamufing  to  fee  how  widely  the^  accentuation,  univerfally  de- 
manded, is  at  variance  with  the  notion  that  the  acute  or  ftrong  accent  is  4 
.  long  quantity,  or  makes  a  long  quantity,  or  neceflarily  coincides  with  a 
"long  quantrty.  In  Latin  hexameter  verfe  the  modern  ear  requires  that  the 
acute  or  ftrong  accent  be  confined  ftriflly,  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  feet,  to  the 
fir  ft  fy  liable,  and  is  much  difturbed  to  find  it  in.any  other  fituatioD.  Ob< 
ferve  the  following; 

'*  iEole,  namque  tibi  diyum  pater  atque  hominum  rex. 

iEji.i.  €9.. 

*'  Exfultantque  aeftu  latices ;  furit  intus  aquae  vi$. 

^  vii.  464. 

*'  Confilium,  et  faevae  nutu  Tunonis  eunt  res. 

yii.  592. 
*'  Quae  vigilanda  viris ;  vel  earn  ruit  imbriferum  yer. 

*  Georg.  i.  313. 

**  Thefe,  though  Virgil  wrote  them,  the  modem  ear  has  difficulty  toac- 

'  knowlede  for  hexameter  verfes,  on  account  of  the  dislocation  (may  we  call 

it)  6f  the  accent  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  feet.     A  modern  writer  of  Latin  poetry 

would  hardly  dare  to  offer  fuch.    I  remember  meeting  fomewhere  with  a 
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criticifm  on  Horace's  bexamefers^  in  which  it  was  boldly  (aid  that  a.  modern 
fchoolbby  fliould  he  whipped  for  writing  verfes  of  fuch  ilovenly  want  of 
harmony.  Yet  how  different  the  feelings  of  the  fame  perfons  for  the  filme 
antient  meafures  in  the  Sapphic  f  There  the  modern  ear  cannot  bear  the 
Urong  accent  on  the  long  1")  liable  of  the  da<5lyl,  where  it  frequently  occurs 
in  Greek  verfe,  but  rigidly  requires  it  on  the  firft  of  the  (hort  (yllables, 
whsre,  to  our  great  gratification,  in  Horace  we  almoft  conftantly  find  it. 
The  modern  ear  wilt  hardly  pardon  even  the  nunicrofus  Horatius  an  occa- 
fional deviation  from  this  its  rule,  as  in 

"  Quam  jocus  circuravolat  et  cupido/'  ,    . 

From  fuch  lines  as  thofe  above  quoted  from  Virgil,  and  man^  , 
more  fuch  that  might  be  quoted  from  Horace,  too  many  of  our  poets 
are  apt  to  think  it  is  allowable  to  infert  verfes  with  a  faiulty  accentm-. 
tion,  to  produce  ftriking  efFedl,  and  fometimes  even  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety ;  of  tjiis  there  are  but  too  many  ipftances  in  Milton.  However 
much  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  accents  niight  be  agreeable  to  the 
ear  in  Latin  verfc,  whatever  deviation  the  poet  might  occafionaily^ 
make  from  that  arrangement  in  particular  lines,  yet  as  quantity  was 
the  fole  efficient  of  ancient  verfification,  while  that  was  not  violated, 
the  effential  charaflcr  of  it  remained  ;  but  an  Englifh  verfe,  whofe 
fole  efficient  is  accent,  ceafes  to  be  fo  when  there  is  a  grofs  violation 
of  the  allowed  rules  of  accentuation,  that  being  ^uivalent  with  a 
falfe  quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin.     Such  a  line  as, 

"  Shoots  invifible  virtue  even  to  the  deep," 

notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Milton,  is  not  only  profe,  but  itxy 
harfli  profe. 

It  is  impoffible  that  the  accentual  cadence,  which  we  generally  find 
in  the  lines  of  Virgil,  and  almoft  always  in  thofe  of  Ovid,  as  well  as 
in  the  fapphics  of  Horace,  cin  be  merely  accidental^  cfpecially  as  we 
have  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  that  our  rules  of  Latin  accentuation 
are  correct.  But  the  cafe  is  widely  different  in  Greek,  if  we  read  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  accentual  marks,  of  whpfe  antiq^uity*  and  au- 
thority Dr.  Fofter  has  removed  all  doubt,  we  can  find  no  cadence  at 
all.  But  before  Mr.  Mitford  proceeds  to  examine  this  circumftance, 
he  inveftigates  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  vowels  and 
ponfonants,  from  what  is  faid  on  that  fubjefi  in  the  valuable  treatife 
oT  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  ;  and  comparing  this  with  the  modem 
Greek  pronunciation,  he  fliews  that 'the  attention  is  by  no  means  fo 
effential  as  has  generally  been  fuppofed. 

This  pronunciation  was  brought  into  weftern  Europe  by  the  learned 
Greeks,  who  migrated  after  the  downfal  of  the  eaftern  empire,  and 
the  capture  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  was  adopted  by  our 
Univerfities  till  the  celebrated  controverfy  between  Bifliop  Gardiner 
and  Sir  John  Cheke,  wbiph  is  thus  related  by  Mr.^Mitford.* 
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*'  W«  karn  from  that  curious  colledion  of  letters  which  pafTed  betvtreen 
John  Cheke,  profeQbr  of  Greek  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  biihop  of  Winchefler»  and  chancellor  of  the  Univerfity, 
that,  to  their  time,  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  Qreek  language  there, 
find  indeed  throughout  Europe,  as  near  as  foreign  voices  could  retain  and 
tranfmit  it,  was  the  fame  which  had  been  taught  by  the  Greeks  themfelves, 
and  the  fame  m^arly  as  that  of  the  befl  educated  of  Coniiantinople  and 
Athens  at  the  prefen^  day.  This  pronunciation,  which  Cheke  defired  to 
alter,  the  Biiliop  deiired  to  preferve ;  and  it  feems  as  if  innovation  was  la* 
voured  by  the  zealous  partizans  of  the  Protedant  caufe,  becaufe  it  was  op* 
pofed  by  a  Popifh  biAiop ;  as  the  correction  of  the  calendar  was  refufed 
throughout  ProteHant  Europe,  becaufe  the  truth  was  firll  brought  forward 
under  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  the  Bifhop's  letters  we  find  much 
dignity,  with  a  juQ  politenefs  and  moderation  in  exerting  his  authority  to 
maintain  the  eAablifhed  practice.  In  the  ProfefTor's  letters  there  is  conft* 
derable  eloquence,  but  much  petulance,  and  no  found  argument  to  recom- 
mend the  innovation  for  which  he  was  intemperately  earneftt  But  the 
Bifhop's  violence  in  religious  matters  made  him  juilly  unpopular;  and, 
with  the  dowqfal  of  Popery,  on  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Pro- 
feffbr's  caufe  triumphed.  Thenceforward,  whatever  had  been  preferved  of 
the  articulation,  which  Grecian  voices  had  taught,  was  to  be  denfed  to  the 
Greek  language ;  sind  its  letters,  and  combinations  of  letters,  were  to  have 
no  other  founds  than  the  cuiiom  of  Engliili  fpeech  adigned  to  thofe  fuppofed 
'the  fame,  or  equivalent  letters  in  Englidi  orthography." 

The  confufion  of  long  and  (hort  vowels,  occafioned  by  introducing 
our  anomalous  pronunciation  of  them  in  Latin,  has  been  fhewn  in 
the  Italian  prieil's  obfervations  on  the  beginning  of  the  ^neid.  The 
fame  confufion  now  took  place  in  Greek,  and  in  confequence  of  this 
^  we  vitiate  quantity  in  every  verfe  we  recite,  though  many  boys,  who 
have  paiTed  through  the  claiTes  of  Eton,  Weftminfter,  and  Winchef- 
ter,  can  diftingujlh  the  long  and  (hort  fyllables  by  their  judgment,  or 
at  lead  by  their  memory,  as  well  as  a  Boman  or  an  Athenian.  ^ 

Still,  however,  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  according  to  the  ac- 
centual marks,  was  retained  and  continued  in  ufe  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  a  college  exercife  of  Prior's,  on  Exodus 
iii.  14.  I  am  that  I  am^  we  find  this  line, 

"  And  *  Eugwa,*  your  God  forfooth  is  found .*' 

Where  the  Englifli  verfe  require  the  ftronff  accent  to  be  on  the  firft, 
I  and  the  fecondary  accent  on  the  lad,  fylUble  of  Ei/^tucsb,  leaving  the 
ita  unaccented,  and  changing  its  quantity  to  the  {horteft  vowel- (ound 
that  can  form  a  fyllable;  and  Gilbert  Weft,  in  a  note  on  his  tranQa- 
tion  of  Pindar,  mentions  what  he  calls  reading  by  quantity,  as  an 
improvement  juft  introduced  at  Eton  fchool ;  we  fay  what  he  calk 
reading  by  quantity,  for  we  now  read  Greek  according  tp  Latin  ac« 
cent,  and  though  in  this  mode  of  reading,  as  many  (hort  fyllables  are 
accented,  and  long  fyllables  unaccented,  as  in  reading  by  the  accen- 
tual marks,  yet  by  following  this  mode,  the  ear  is  pleafed  with  nearly 
the  fame  accentual  cadence  as  in  Latin  verfe,  a  circumftance  wbich 

has 
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has  not  been  generally  confidered  fo  wonderful  as  it'  really  feems  to 
be. 

The  fcannfng  of  an  Engliih  vcrfe,  if  we  may  ufe  the  cxpreflion,  it 
only  an  exaggerated  pronunciation  of  the  cadence  of  it ;  but  in  fcan- 
ning  a  Latin  verfe,  we  entirely  throw  it  out  of  the  cadence  with  which 
we  recite  it*,  and  yet  the  cadence  with  which  w?r  recite  it,  and  which 
is  fo  very  agreeable  in  the  recitation,  is  produced  by  the  accents  pi'o- 
pcrly  placed  according  to  the  bcft  authorities,  viz.  of  Qiiintilian,  and 
all  the  ancient  grammarians ;  but  that  the  fame  cadence  fliould  be 
focrnd  in  reading  Greek  according  to  the  rules  of  Latin  accentuation, 
feems  very  furprifing.     We  have  as  high  authority  for  the  Greek  ac- 
cents being  as  they  are  marked,  as  we  have  for  the  rules  of  Latin  ac- 
cent; and  if  there  had  been  any  effential  difference  between   the  in- 
fluence of  the  accents  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  languages,  it 
muft  have  been  noticed  by  fome  of  ihe  writers  on  the  fubje^.     Sure- 
ly, if  thrrc  had  been  any  material  difference  in  the  quantity  as  well  as 
the  fituation  bf  Greek  and  Latin  accents,  Quintilian  muA  have  men- 
tioned it   in  this  place.     ^^  Sed  accentus  quoque  cum  rigore  quodam 
turn  fiinilitudine  ipfa  minus  fuaves  habemus;  (but  why.^)    .Quia  ulti- 
ma fyllaba  nee  acuta  unquam  excitarur  nee  in  flexa  circumdjucitur 
fed  in  gravem  vel  duas  graves  cadit  femper.     Itaque  tanto  eft  fermo 
Grxcus  Latino  jucuiidior  ut  noftri  poetae  quoties  dulce  carman  effe 
voluerunt  illojrum  id  nominibus  exornent."   Quint.  Inst.  Or.  1.  I2. 
c.  i«. 

The  difficulty,  however,  attending  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
Greek  verfe  ftill  appears  unfurmoun table.  To  pronounce  Greek 
verfe  according  to  Latin  accent,  however  agreeable  to  our  ears,  after 
fucfa  authority,  cannot  be  right.  And  if  we  .read  it  according  to  the 
accentual  marks,  it  appears  to  lofe  every  character  of  verfe  ;  and  who 
win  be  bold  enough  to  follow  Dr.  Warner  and  Mekerke,  and  read  it 
as  it  i»  fcanned  ?  To  ufe  Mr.  Mitford's  very  expreffive  words :  "  Un- 
fortunately to  deted:  what  is  out  of  order  in  a  complex  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, and  to  repair  it  completely  and  reftore  every  motion,  afe  two 
very  different  affairs.  But  between  thefe  two  there  are  other  points, 
to  Chew  what  the  form  of  the  machine  was  in  its  perfe<S^  date,  and 
what  its  motions  ihould  be,  for  which  I  will  not  avoid  the  riik  of 
offering  the  bcft  help  I  can." 

To  follow  Mr.  Mitford  at  length,  through  the  means  he  propofes 
for  an  aproximation  to  a  juft  expreffion  of  the  harmony  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  would  much  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  Review. 
He  fuppofes  the  ct^^-  and  the  ^iv^q  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian  and 
Terentianus,  to  mean  beating  time ;  and  which  iball  accompany  the 


♦  The  late  Dr.  Warner  publiihed  a  treatife  to  recommend  the  reading  of 
Latin  verfe,  as  it  is  fcanned,  the  only  intent  of  which,  feem  to  have  been  to 
find  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  ot  a  number  of  ilupidly  feditious  fenti* 
fDtats. 
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recitation  of  the  verfe,    marking  the   metrical  cadence.     Yet,  diffi- 
cult  as  this  is  to  the  moderns,  this  difficulty  is  very  mii' h  iiiTcafed,  by 

the  necef&ty  of  marking  the  accents  on  the  pro v    .^'l.,  while  the 

firoke  indicating  the  cadence  falls  on  other  fyllah  <" . 

"  But  from  the  ha^it  of  theanodem  ear  to  pay  defere.-.  e  to  accent  as  the 
mark  of  cadence,  accent  being  itfelf  the  time-beater  of  modern  poetry,  a 
perplexity  arife^i^  of  a  mod  teazing  kind,  till  habit  may  have  overcome  it. 
The  difiiculty  has  a ,  near  analogy  to  that  of  the  children's  trick  of  tapping 
with  one  hand  while  they  rub  with  the  other.  Though  each  action  is  fo 
cafy  by  itfelf,  with  either  or  with  both  hands,  yet,  in  firft  attempting  the 
two  together,  each  hand  is  fo  di(lurbed  by  the  contrary  motion  of  th«  other^ 
as  to  be  unable  to  efte6l  its  own  intended  motion." 

To  put  this  in  praftice,  we  confefs  ourfelves  quite  unequal ;  but  if 
it  really  be  as  Mr.  Mitford  fuppofes,  ancieiit  poetry  muft  have  been 
much  more  allied  to  mufic  than  modern  poetry;  it  muft  have  been 
impoffible  either  to  compofe  or  recite  ancient  verfe  without  having  a 
good  mufical  ear,  which  is  fd  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
modern,  or  at  leaft  Englifli,  verfe,  that  Pope,  the  melody  of  whofc 
verfe  is  proverbial,  is  known  to  have  had  no  fear  for  mufic;  and  per- 
fons  who  ilng  well  feldom  recite  well ;  and  a  gentleman  well  known, 
wbofe  powers  of  reciting  verfe  are  fuperibr  to  any  we  have  ever  wit- 
neiled,  it  npt  able  to  hum  the  commoneft  tune.' 

Fro(n  a]l  we  can  colle£t  on  the  fubjetSl,  it  does  appear  that  ancient 
verfe  approached  nearer  to  the  cadence  of  fingihg  than  that  of  ours 
does.  We  find  the  term  of  finging  applied,  not  to  lyric  poetry  only, 
but  to  epopee  alfo,  as^appears  from  the  firft  line  both  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  ^neid  ;  and  which  we  have  very  improperly  adopted  in  our  nar- 
rative poetry.  As  the  union,  therefore,  of  poetry  and  mufic  was 
much  clofer  among  the.  ancients,  may  we  not  reafonably  fuppofe  that 
they  met  half  way  ?  that  their  verfe  was  more  congenial  with  mufi- 
cal melody,  and  their  mufical  melody  more  regulated  by  metrical  and 
accentual  cadence  than  ours. 

Evexi  in  our  own  mufic  Mr.  Mitford  juftly  obferves,  that  verfe  of 
the  heroic  or  dramatic  cadence,  where  accent  falls  on  every  other 
fyllable,  and  which  thofe  who  are  fond  of  calling  modern  things  by  / 
ancient  names,  terni  Iambic  agrees  beft  with  common  tune,  while  our 
other  meafure,  where  the  accent  falls  on  every  third  fyllable,  and 
which  is  fometimes  called  anapaeftic,  coincides  beft  with  triple  time, 
and  this  coincidence  is  generally  found  in  our  oldeft  and  moft  fimple 
fongs ;  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  author,  ^^  the  oldeft  literary 
compofition^t  among  all  nations  are  found  to  be  fongs,  in  which  a 
meafured  flow  of  language  has  been  accompanied  by  a  fimilarly  mea- 
fured  mufical  melody.  Profe  is  adverfe  to  conne<Slion  with  mufic ; 
and  if  in  modern  times  profe  has  been  fet  to  mufic  by  Handel  with 
the  higheft  fuccefs,  it  has  been  through  ingenious  ufe  of  the  modem 
.  licence  to  afiigii  any  length  of  note,  and  any  number  of  n^tes,  to  any 
fyllable."  ^ 

.Mr. 
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Mr.  Mitford  proceeds  now  to  examine  the  verfification  of  the  Spa- 
nifliy  Italian,  French^  and  modern  Greek,  which  he  clearly  proves  to 
be  accentual,  except  the  French,  which  has  no  accent,  and  depends 
entirely  on  the  number  of  fyllables,  the  rhyme,  and  the  paufe,  he  then 
adverts  to  the  eiFed  of  the  Scott ifli  accent  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Englifh,  and  gives  the  following  ludicrous  account  of  what  happened 
in  confequence  of  it  in  one  of  our  legiflative  aiTemblies : 

"  A  Scottifh  member,  more  remarkable  for  a  powerful  eloquence,  than 
for  pure  £ngli(h  pronunciation,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fpeech  faid,  '  I  will  not 
give  my  fupport  to  a  cabal ;  I  will  give  my  fupport  to  adraini(lration.' 
This  declaration,  the  part  he  meant  to  take  having  been  before  dubious, 
produced  a  marked  fenlation,  with  a  cry  of  '  hear,  hear,'  which  excited  ther 
,    curiofity  of  a  member  jufl  then  entering.    Turning  tooldPearfon  the  door- 
keeper, who  happened  to  be  jat  his  elbow,  within  the  door,  he  n(ked  whal 
the  fpeaking  member  had  faid  ?  '  I  do  not  know/  anfwered  Pearfon,  '  what 
be  has  been  talking  ^about;  only  I  jufl  heard  him  fay  he  would  give  a  ball 
and  a  fupper  to  adminidration/    This  flrange-  perverfion  of  the  words,  as 
jocular  as  it  may  appear,  the  old  man  made  without  any  purpofe  of  either 
joke  or  peryerfion  ^  mifled  entirely  by  the  learned  member's  ScottiQi  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  cabal  and  suMori,  with  a  long  vowel  in  the  fecond 
fy liable  of  the  former,  as  in  the  words  ball  and  bawl,  and  the  ftrong  accent 
on  the  fird  fy  liable  of  the  latter,  as  in  the  word  supfietJ' 

To  give  our  general  opinion  of  the  work,  we  do  not  heiitate  to  fay 
that  among  the  many  treatifes  that  have  been  written,  and  the  hypo- 
ihefes  that  have  been  formed  on  this  complicated  fubjed,  we  have 
never  read  one  where  it  has  been  treated  fo  clearly  and  fo  naturally  ; 
and  if  it  does  not  in  every  inftance  bring  entire  convI£lion  to  us,  in 
moft  cafes  we  are  forced  to  aflent  to  the  argument  of  the  author,  un- 
lefs  we  can  believe  that  the  eye,  and  not  the  ear,  is  the  proper  judge 
of  the  pronunciation  of  language. 

The  ftyle  is  in  general  fimpleand  elegant,  and  io  bring  forth  tiivial 
defciSls  in  a  work  of  this  kind  would  be  hypercritical.  But  to  the 
following  etymology  of  the  word  poetry  in  a  note  w«  cannot  aflent : 
^'  Poetry,  rioinW,  nfieans  a  made  and  fludied  arrangement,  a  manu« 
£adure  of  words  ;  Profe,  lljfij  AeJk,  a  walking  difcourfe,  as  if  in  oppor 
fitfon  to  the  meafured  and  itudied  movements  of  dance."  Fcrr  Arif- 
totle  exprefsly  fays,  and  we  mud  allow  him  in  this  cafe  to  be  a  com- 
petent, judge,  that;the  charafterof  poet  is  rather  derived  from  the 
compolition  of  the  fable  than  the*  verfe.  liotuW,  therefore,  does  not 
mean  a  made  and  fiudied  arrangement,  a  manufa£ture  of  words  ;  but 
the  creative  faculty  of  the  poet  or  maher^  (hewn  in  the  manufadure 
and  arrangement  of  the  circumftances  of  his  fable,  and  to  all  writers 
of  dida^ic  verfe,  the  fagyrite  refufes  the  appellation  of  poet. 
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Rmarks  an  Dr.  KipUngy  and  Reply  to  the  Remnrh. 
{Conciudid  from  p,  l(^,) 

TO  the  tumitions  aflertion  of  Univerftl  Redemption  itvour  XXXIft 
Article,  Dr.  Kipjing  oppofes  the  following  expreflions  of  Calr 
vin  :  in  a  morte  sterna  non  multos  eripit — inundum  in  Oio  interitH, 
cui  deftinatus  eft,  rclinquit."  (Inft,  III.  22-7.)      "  Pauci  ergo  tU€ti 
funt  ex  ntagno  vocatorum   numero."  (Inft.  III.  24-8.      Thefe  are 
only  a  fcnall  ipecimen  of  che  innumerahle   paifages  in  which  Calvin 
confines  the  efficacy  of  our  Saviour's  fatisfaSion  to  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber of  the  human  race.     Of  the  former  quotation  Academicus  gives 
only  the  firft  fix  words,   fupprcrflinj;^  tne  orhers,   Ori  which   the  whole 
weight  of  the  Dean's  argument  is  jfounded.     What  he  gives,  he  fays, 
however,  "  appears  to  him  perfeftly  confident  with  the  Article.    For 
though  it  is  true  that  Chrift's  death   is  a  perfed  propitiation  for  all 
the  fins  of  the  whole  world,  does  it  follow  that  all,  or  even  the  greater 
part,  areadually  faved  from  eternal  death,  or  that   any  are  faved  ex- 
cept believers?"  (P.  16.)     VVc  muft  here  take  the  liberty  bluntly  to 
obferve,  that  Academicus  is  guilty  at  once  of  prevarication,  and  of  in- 
tentionally fhifting   the  queftion.     Academicus    under  an  ambiguous 
rxpreflion,  means  only  what  a  candid  Calvinift  would  have  faid,  that 
the  death  of  Chriji  was  of  value  fufficient  to   have  been'  a  propitiation^ 
if  God  had  fo  pleafedy  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world.     The  inquiry 
which  he  ftarts  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.     For  the  point  in  difpute  is 
not  whether  fe^  or  many  (hall   be  faved,  and  whether  any  fhall  be 
faved  except  believers  ;  bat  whether  all   have  it  in  their  power  to  be 
faved,  or  whether  all  arc  redeemed  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  that  their  actual 
falvation  depends  upon  themfelves,     Academicus  dares  not  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  of  the  above  quotations,  Academicus 
a(ks,  **  Was  not  the  Dean  aware  that  thefe  are  the  very  words  of 
Chrift.  *  Many  are  called,  but  few  chofen.'  Yet  he  thinks  them 
repugnant  to  our  XXXIft  Article."  (Ibid.)  This,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  is  a  favourite  rnode  of  reafoning  with  our  author  ;  who,  when 
he  finds  that  he  can  do  nothing  better,  takes  for  granted  the  very  point 
in  debate.  We,  therefore,  anfwer  him  in  the  words  of  Academicus 
junior,  which  will  always  be  a  proper  reply  to  this  argument,  whenfo* 
ever^  and  by  whomfoever  it  is  advanced. 

"  Unlefs  Jerus  thought,  as  Calvin  did,  that  his  heavenly  Father  e\e^ed, 
before  the  world  began,  only  a  few  individuals,  and  thofe  abfolutely,  uncon- 
ditionally, and  without  any  refpedl  whatever  to  their  behaviour  in  this  life, 
mod  aHTuredly,  Sir,  he  and  Calvin  fpoke  of  eledions,  in  thofe  two.paff^ges, 
totally  diflindt  from  one  another.  My  friend,  you  know,  like  almoft  all  our 
•commentators,  denies  that  our  bleffed  Saviour  ever  did  utter  fuch  a  fentiment 
as  this  of  Calvin.  Wherefore,  although  the  Dean  has  oppofed  to  the  XXXIft 
Article  of  our  church  the  above  inference  of  Calvin,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  has  thereby  oppofed  to  it  the  above  faying  of  Chrifl.  Yet  to  prove  that 
'^Ibis  doa  follow  is  the  whole  drifl  of  your  remark."  (Rep.  Pp.  JO,  7  J  •) 

«  It 
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*•  It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,"  fays  Academicuf,  **  for  the  Dteant 
that  be  cannot  prove  this  article  Anti-Catviniftic  any  other  way  than 
by  aflsrttng  thatit  isunfcriptural/'  fP.  i6.)     If  he  cannot,  he  is  in** 
deed  peculiarly  unfortunate  ;  for  he  certainly  has  made  no  fuch  aiTer- 
don ;  and  he  has  likewife  attempted  fuch  proof  in  a  way  very  different* 
His  argument  is  this.     According  to  Calvin,  the  whole  human  race 
became,  by  Adam V  fall,   a  mafs  of  corrupted  and  vitiated  creatures. 
On  account  of  this   corruptioa  and   depravity,  ev^ry  defcendant  of 
Adtm  became  a  loft,  accurfed,  and  condemned  being.     From  this 
dreadful  ftate  the  eleA  are  delivered  ;  but  the  reprobates,  that  is,  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  are  left  in  it.     **  Deus  mundum  in  intericu  fuo,  cut 
deftinatuseft,  relinquit.'*     On  thefe  reprobates,  therefore,  the  damn- 
ing effe£^s  of  original  SIN  "abide  forever;"  fo  that,  if  Calvinifm 
be  true,  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  neither  does,  nor  can,  re-: 
ccWeany  benefit  from  the  death  of  Chrift.     But  our  XXX I  ft  Article 
affirms  that  "  the  offering  of  Chrift  once  made  is  a  perfeii  redemp- 
tion, propitiation,  and  fatisfaflion  for  all  the  fins  of  the  whole 
WORLD;  both  ORIGINAL  and  ACTUAL."     The  conclufion  is  obvi- 
ous.   This  article  we  formerly  pronounced  to  be  crux  Calvinijiarum 
(Anti-Jac.  XV.  13.),' and  our  author's  feeble  efforts  to  reconcile  it 
with  hlsfcheme  confirm  us  in  our  own  opinion.     On  Dr.  K.'s  argu-^ 
ment  we  are  not  furprized  that  he  has  made  no  remarks ;  for  it  is,  in 
truth,  invulnerable. 

"  That  Calvin,**  he  proceeds,  **  was  not  difpofed  to  derogate  from 
the  efficacy  of  the  atonement,  may  be  inferred  from  his  comment  on  the 
words  of  the  Baptift,  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  fin  of  the  world/  *  Nunc  vero  quod  omnibus  offertur  beneficium, 
ampledi  noftrum  el)  :  ut  ftatuant  finguli,  nihil  fibi  obftare,  quo  minus 
reconciliationem  in  Chrifto  obtineant,  fi  modo,  duce  fide,  ad  ipfum 
accedant."  (P.  17.)  Of  all  the  paffages  in  Academicus's  pamphlet 
^^isis,pcrhaps,  themofl  difingenuous,  fophiftical,  and  artful.  Ob* 
fenrehis  circumfpeftion  in  employing  language  dire£tly  calculated  to 
iropofc  on  the  reader.  **  Calvin  was  not  difpofed  to  derogate  from  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement !"  Who  fays  that  he  was  ?  He  held  ir,  we 
l^now,  to  be  perfedly  efficacious  for  the  fa!  vat  ion  of  his  t\t6t  \  Ipit  the 
queftion  is.  Did  he  limit  its  extent,?  If  Acadcmicus  had  intended  to 
%  any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  or  to  deal  fairly  by  his  readers,  he  muft 
bavc  affirmed  that  fuch  limitation  was  no  eflential  part  of  Calvin*5 
ffftem.  But  plainly  to  have  made  fuch  an  affirmation  was  too  much 
^en  for  Academicus  j  though  he  evidently  wiOjes  his  words  to  be  fo 
wnftrued.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  very  comment  is,  as  Dr. 
Kipling's  friend  obferves,  **  an  infuperable  proof  that  Calvin  did  limit 
thccfficacyofChrift's*  atonement  in  extent,  and  limit  it  in  a  prodigi- 
ous degree.  The  words  ^Ji  modoy  duce  fidey  ad  iffupt  accedanty  flieir 
**&  evidently  that,  in  Calvin's  opinion,  no  perfon  whatever  can  p^r* 
J*^*  of  the  benefit  which  is  denominated  by  him  ^reconciliation  iii 
i  ^**"^>*  who  is  not  under  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  faith.  But 
^^t  the  reprobates  of  Calvin  neither  are,  nor  are  permitted  to  be,  un« 
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der  this  guidance,  is  manifeft  from  numberiefs  paiTages  in  his  Infti- 
tiites."  (B^p.  p.  75.)  Of  ihefe  paffages  the  author  of  the  reply  con- 
tents hirr  fell*  with  quoting  two,  which  are  full  to  the  purpofe ;  but  as 
Ve  have  already  given  them,  in  the  former  part  of  oar  (bidures,  we 
jhall  not  repeat  them.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  point  them  out, 
tiiat  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  force.  They  are 
tbcjlrji  and  fourth  of  the  five  quotations  with  which  the  fird  part  of 
our  remarks  are  concluded.  Indeed  ail  the  five  bear  dire6lly  on  the 
point;  and  we  (hall  now  call  the  attention  of  our  learned  readers  to 
the  16th  Se£t,  of  the  24th  Chap,  of  the  3d  Book  of  the  Inilitutes, 
which  is  inflar  omnium^  and  ftts  the.notions  of  Calvin  on  this  fubjed 
in  the  cleared  light. 

Calvin  had  taken  much  pains^  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter, 
to  prove  that  none  but  the  eIe(Si  are  capable  of  falvation.  In  the  i6ch 
fedion  he  comes  to  anfwer  an  objevSlion,  which  wa:i  urged  againft  his 
dodtrjne  from  the  general  nature  of  the  promifes  ^f  God.  in  order 
that  hisfentiments  may  be  fully  feen,  it  isneceiTary  to  copy  his  words 
at  length ;  but  the  high  importance  of  the  extract  muft  plead  our 
cxcufe 

*'  Sed  enim  (inquies)  fi  ita  eft,  parumerit  fidei  promiffionibus  Evangelicis, 
,  qa2e>  quumdevoluntate  Dei  tellantur,  eum  velle  aderunt  quod  inviolabili 
e^usdecreto  adverfetur.  Minime  vero.  Quamlibet  enim  univerfales  lint 
iaiulis  promiiliones,  nihil  tamen  a  reproborum  prsedeftinatione  difcrepant; 
m$do  in  earum  effectum  mentem  dirigamus.  EfHcaces  nobis  turn  demutn  effe 
Bromiifiones  fcimus^  ubi  eas  fide  red/iimus  \  ubi  contra  exinanita  eft  fides, 
£inu)  aboUta  eft  promiftio.  Ea  ft  eft  natura  ipfarum,  videatnus  jam  non« 
quid  inter  fe  haec  diftideant,  quod  dicitur  ab  xtcrno  Deus  ordinance  qaos 
amore  com  pled  i,  in  quos  iram  exercere  velit,  el  quod  falutem  omnibus  in- 
^ifcriminatom  denunciat.  Equidem  dico  optime  convenhe;  He  enim  promitten- 
di,  nihil  afiud  vult,  quara  omnibus  expofttam  efte.fuam  mifericordiam^  qui 
wtodo  earn  exfietuntdtque  imjilorant !  Quoo  non    alii    faciunt  nisi  quos 

JLLUMINAVIT.     PoRRO    ILLUMINAT  aUOS     PK  iBDESTiN  AVIT    IN    SALU- 

TEM.  His  (inquam)  conftat  certa  et  inconcuifa  promiftionum  Veritas,  ut 
dici  nequeat  aliquid  efte  diftenfionis  inter  aeternam  Dei  ele£tionem,  et  quod 
fidelibus  ofFerl  gratiae  fuae  teftimonium.  Sed  tur  omnes  nominat  T  Nenipe 
quo  totius  piorum  confcientiae  acquiefcant,  dum  inlelligunt  nullum  e{Ie  pec- 
catorum  difterentiam,  modo  adsit  fides:  impii  autem  non  caufentur  fibi  deelfe 
afylum  quo  fe  a  peccati  fervitute  recipiant,  dum  oblatum  ftbi  ingratitudine 
faa  refpuunt.  Ergo  quum  utrifque  Dei  miierieordia  per  Evangelium  ofiera- 
tur;  fides^estt  hoc  est,  Dei  Illuminatio,  qu^  inter  pios,  et  impios  distinguit, 
ut  Evangelii  efficaciam  illi  sentiant,  hi  vera  nullum  inde  fruatum  -imsequantur* 
Illuminatio  q.uoq.U£  ipsa  electionem  Dei  ^eternam  pro  regula 
habet.'* 

This  paffage  is,  unqueftionably*  a  virtual  con feiiion,  on  the  part  of 
Calvin,  that,  according  to  his  fyftem  of  theology^  the  whole  conduct 
of  God,  inthedifpenfationof.grace,  is  an  impofition  on  his  creatures. 
]c  is  alfo  a  moft  deciiive  proof  that  the  above  quoted  paflage  from  Cair 
tin's  commentary  on  St.  John  is  diredly  againft  the  purpofe  for  which 
Academicus  produced  it.     We  obferve  that  it  has  likewife  be^n  pro* 

duced 
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duccd  by  an  author  who  is  nsver  to  be  mentioned  without  profound 
rcfpcft  (Sec  Daubeny's  Vindiciae,  p.  457.)  as  "  a  ftriking  proof  of 
Calvin's  fallibility,  or  con  tradition  of  himfelf."  But  the  extended  ex- 
traft  here  given  from  the  InlHtutes  demonftratcs  it  to  beperfedlly  con- 
fiftent  with  his  general  principles. 

"  The  Dean,"  purfues.Academicus,  **  endeavours  to  prove  that, 
without  reprobation,  the  dudrine  of  eleflion  cannot  ftand."  (P.  17.) 
So,  at  leali,  thought  Calvin,  who  muft  certainly  be  allowed  to  have 
ftudied  the  fubjeft,  though  fome  of  his  refradtory  difciples  pretend  to 
difputehis  authority.      "  Ac  multi  quidem,  ac  fi  invidiam  a  Deo  re- 
pellcre  vellcnt,  eleftionem   ita  fatentiir  ut  negent  quenquam  repro- 
bari;  fed  infcite  nimis  et  pueriliter:  quando  ipfa  eleSTioy  nifi  reproba* 
timi  ofpofita,  nonfi/rret.'^  (In(t.  III.  23.  i.)     But  **  the  Dean  endea- 
vours to  prove  this."  Endeavours  .'The  Dean  has  proved  it,  by  an'  ar- 
-gument  which  all  the  logic  of  Aca3emicus  will  not  confute.     This 
argument  our   readers  will  find  in  Anti-Jac.  ReV.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  6o« 
A^ademicus  has  certainly  fhewn  his  wifdpm  by  declining  the  attempt ; 
but  he  grievoufly  complains  of  the  Dean's  conclufion,  that  whoever 
believes  one  of  thefe  two  doilrines  cannot  di (believe  the  other.     In 
the  whining  cant  of  confcions  impotence,  he  tells  us,  that  *'  to  affirm 
that  every  man  muft  difccrn   the  confequences  of  every  do£lrine 
[which]  he  maintains,  is  unreafonable  ;"  and  that  '^  it  is  no  lefs  un« 
candid  to  charge  any  one  with  holding  opinions  which  he  exprefsly 
difavows."  (P.  17.)     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  all  this  muft  be  ad- 
mitted with  fome  limitations.     If  the  confequences  of  a  principle  are 
[airly  ihewn  to  be,  at  once,  untenable  and  unavoidable,  the  principle 
itfelf  will  inftantly  be  renounced  by  every  honeft  man.     Yet  fome 
men,  of  great  abilities  too,  have  been  known  to  refift  even  mathemati-* 
cal  demonftration.     Let  bur  Calvinifts  prove,  inftead  of  afTerting,  that 
Calviniftic  ele<Slion  has  no  neceilary  conneflion  with  Calviniftic  re* 
probation,   and    that  connedion  £hall   no  longer  be  urged  againft 
them.    Nay,  let  them  only  point  out  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Kipling's  ar- 
gument, and  it  (bail  be  allbwtd  that,  on  this  ground  at  lea({,  the  vie** 
Wy  is  their  own. 
The  Remarker  cenfures  his  friend,  Mr.  Overton,  whom  yet  he  com- 
pliments as  "  a  valuable  writer,"  and  Vhom  "  he  is  inclined  to  place 
in  the  number  of  judicious  Calvinifts,"  (p.  18.)  for  talking  loofely 
and  obfcurely  about  "  abfolutc  decrees,  abfolute  reprobation,"  &c. 
**Theobfcurity,"  he  fays,  **  arifcs  from  the  ambiguous  fenfe  of  the 
^oriaifolute.*'  (P.  17.)  He  then  kindly  explains  to  us  fome  of  the  fenfes 
in  which  it  is  taken.    **  Sometimes,  by  ^'abfolute  decrees'  are  under- 
ftood  decrees  founded  upon  the  fovereign  will  of  God,  independently  of 
aftyforefeen  mentor  demerit  in  the  objefls  to  which  they  relate.     In 
tbis  fenfe,**  he  adrfs,  **  I  conceive  that  Mr.  Overton  does  not  difavow 
abfolute  decrees."  (P.  18.)     In  what  fenfe  Mr.  Overton  difavows 
them  we  (hall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  ;  though  we  ftrongly  fuf- 
I     f^&  that  his  difavowai  of  them  in  any  fenfe  was  intended  merely  to 
avoid  the  odiaoi  of  an  ugly  word,  which,  both  in  divinity  and  in  poli^ 
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tics,  has,  for  a  very  confiderable  period,  been,  in  this  kingdoni|  t%* 
tremely  unpopular.  If,  however,  he  meant  to  be  underfto^d  as  difr 
claiming  Calvin's  notion  of  decrees,  his  afiertion,  we  think,  will  not 
obtain  much  credit;  for  his  whole  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
dire£l]y  in  oppofition  to  it,  *'  But  from  the  manner/'  fays  our  au- 
thor, *'  in  which  abfolute  decrees  are  frequently  explained,  it  would 
follow  that  one  cl^fs  of  men  may  repent,  believe,  and  obey-;  and  yet 
perifli,  becaufe  they  are  not  eleded  :  while  others  may  live  ini;ipeni* 
tent,  unbelieving,  and  difobedient,  and  nevftrthelefs  befaved  ;  becaufe 
they  are  of  the  number  of  the  ele<S.'*  If  thofe  who  thus  explain  ab- 
folute decrees  apply  their  explanation  to  Calyin*s  decrees,  it  is  evident 
that  they  either  exprefs  themfelves  inaccurately,  or  do  not  comprehend 
his  fyftem.  For  Calvin,  we  have  feen,  is  perfeAly  conllAent.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  thdfe  who  are  not  ele£led  can  never  repent,  believe, 
and  obey ;  while  thofe  who  are,  can  never  live  impenitent^  unbeliev«^ 
Ing,  and  difobedient.  Laftly,  ^^  Abfolute  decrees',  are  fomeiimes  ex^ 
plained,"  our  author  fays,  ^^  as  if  they  were  arbitrary,  and  not  founded 
in  perfect  wifdom  and  holincfs/'  In  the  two  laft  fenfes,  he  avers, 
they  are  difclaimed  by  Mr.  Overton  and  all  judicious  Calvinifts,  If 
we  underhand  Academicas  rightly,  he  docs  not  difclalm  Calvin's  de-^ 
crees  :  he  muft  therefore  think  thefe  decrees'not  arbitrary,  but  found- 
ed in  perfect  wifJim  and  hoiinefs.  We  wonder  that  he  did  not  add 
Justice^  veracity^  and  mercy.  It  would,  indeed,  we  think  be  doing  his 
caufe  effential  fervice  to  (hew  how  p  rfe(Sily  and  plainly  decrees,  the 
like  to  which  would  render  a  human  bting  to  all  futUr<s  ages  iiifamou^ 
and  execrable,  are  in  harmony  with  every  moral  attribute  of  Gop^ 
and  we,  therefore,  advife  him  to  undertake  it.  It  is  an  exercife  on 
which  ail  hrs  ins;enuity  may  be  employed.  In  attempting  It,  Calvin 
himfelf,  it  is  t  ue,  has  egi;egioufly  failed  \  bot  Academicus,  we  doubt 
not,  may  be  more  fuccefsfuT. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  3d  Chapter  of  the  Remarks,  which  con- 
fiders  the  arguments   urged  by  Dr.  Kipling,    from  the  liturgy  of  our 
church,  with  a  view  to  ftiew  that  flie  is  not  C^lviniftic.     The  firft  of 
thefe  is  derived  f^om  the  declaration  in  the  abfoliition,  that  **  Almighty 
God  dcfireth  not  the  death  of  a  finner,    but  rather  that  he  may  turn 
from  his  wickednefs  and  live.^'     To  this  declaration  "  the  Dean  oppo- 
fes,"  fays  our  author,   ♦*  thefe  words  of  Calvin^^  *   impios  deftinata 
creatos  ut  perirent :  which  the  Dean  underftands  ai  if  the  ultimate  end 
for  which  they  were  created  was  their  damnation  ;   ±  notion  not  main- 
tained by  Calvin"  (P.  19  )     The  Dean,  however,  l>ias  oppofed  to  the 
words  in  theabfolution  no  fewer  than  ten  extracts  frbm  Calvin,  every 
one  of  them  a  libel  on  Almighty  God,  and  in  total  oppofition  to  the 
declaration  of  our  Church.    But  what  can  Academicujp  mean  by  faying 
that  the  notion  juft  mentioned  is  not  maintained  by  Ca^lvin  ?    Can  that 
notion  be  more  diftincllyexpreffed  than  in  the;  very  vi^or^l^whichhehim-* 
felf  has  quoted,  and  af  which  the  literal  translation  is,  ^^p^he  wicked  are 
^e/ignedjy  ctcztcd  for  perdition  .?"     Perhaps  he  intends  Vonfy  to  affirm  . 
that  t^Q  ultima fg  end  for  which  the  reprobate  were  cre«»ed  was  not  to 
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be  damned^  but  by  their  damnation  t^ghrify  God.  For  this  he  has  Cer- 
t  \U\\y  the  authority  of  Calvm.  **  Nafcuntur  ab  utero  cttrtae  morti  de- 
voti  qui  fuo  exitio  ipjiui  nomen  ^lorifcenL  (inft.  III.  23.  6  )  Sufcitatt 
(\int  adghriamejus  Juadamnatione  iilustrandam^**  (III.  24..  14.)  CaU 
vin,  fp^akingof  the  fall  of  mail)  fays,  ^^  Lapfus  cfl  primus  homO)  quia 
Dominus  ita  ^xpedire  ccnf^crat :  cur  cenfuerit  noi  latet.  Certum  ta- 
men  eft  noki  alitercenfutfle,  nifi  quia  videbat  nBminis  fui  ghriam  inde 
merito  illustrari.  (III.  ij  8.)  He  adds,  with  (bvereign  iffnmtery,  and 
contempt  of  truth,  '*  Ubi  mentionem  gloriae  Dei  audis  iilic  jusiitiam 
cogita\*  in- which  fentimertt  he  is  faithfully  followed  by  the  compiler^ 
of  the  Weftminfter  Confeflioh  of  Faith,  who  fay  that  **  the  reft  of 
mankind  God  was  pleafed  to  ffafs  by,  and  to  ordain  chem  to  dfhonour 
and  vrrath— TO  the  praise  ©f  his  glorious  justice/'  (Cap.  iiii 
Sec.  7.}  If  Academictts  thinks  that  this  notable  diltindtioh  can  at  all 
cootribute  to  the  defence  of  his  fyfteiti,  we  (hould  be  forry  to  deprive 
him  of  any  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  it. 

But  our  author,  with  a  view  to  (hew  that  the  abfolution  is  not  in- 
connilent  with  Cstlvin's  reprobation,  aflcs,  **  May  not  God,  for  wife 
and  good  ends  though  to  us  perhaps  infcrutable,  ordain  events  whi<^b» 
in  their  own  nature,  are  not  plcafing  to  him  ?"  (P.  19.)     This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  to  deceive  his  readers :  for  by  Calvin  no  end  of  repro^ 
batton  if  either  fuppofed  or  admitte^but  the  fovereign  and  incOntroul- 
abiepleafure  of  God.     '^  Neque  etiam  in  aliis  reprobandis  aliud  habe. 
musquam  ejus  voluntatem."    (Inft.lII  .  22.    11.)  Acad^micus  illuf- 
trates  the  fubjedl  by  the  cafe  of  a  commander  who  employ^  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  on  a  fervice  which  he  foiefees  will  be  attended  w  th 
their  inevitable  deftrudion.     *'  He  may  be  juftified  by  the  end  which 
he  has  in  view.*'     And  *'  no  one,**  our  author  fays,  •'  would  char^ie 
him  with  infincerity,  forexpreffing  his  regret  or  exclaiming,  I  defers 
not  their  dcftrudion,' but  rather  that  trey  might  be  faved."     (P.  19) 
When  our  Calvinifts  arc  obliged  .to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  reafoning, 
they  muft  be  forely  preffed  :>  for  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  our 
author's  fa^acity  to  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the 
glaring  fallacy  of  his  illuftration.     To  mike  the  cafes  at  all  parallel, 
the  commander  muft  have  frevioufty  determined  to  facrince  a   part  of 
his  troops,  and  that  for  no  other  end  but  to  gratify  hiS  ovvn  cruelty  and 
caprice.     He  muft  lik^wife  be  imagined  to  have  not  only  the  motions 
of  his  *'  forlorn  hope,"  but  thofe  of  the  enemy  alfo,  in  his  power  ;  and 
to  have  cxprefsly  contrived  and  arranged  fui  h  a  train  of  circumftances 
that  his  deftined  victims  cannot  poffibly  efcape.     Suppofing  ftll  this, 
without  which  our  author's  fimile  is  noihir^jt  to  the  p^irit,  what  cha- 
ra&er  wo^ld  fuch  a  commander  deferve,  if  he  ftill  exclaimed,  as  Aca- 
demicus  would  make  him,  **  Tdcfire  not  the  deftrudtion  of  thefemen, 
but  rather  that  thty  might  be  laved  ?" 

Againft  his  illuftration,"  a  plauTible.obJeclion,**  our  Remarker 
fays,  *'  may  be  advanced.  What  refemblance  can  be  found  between 
the  cafe  of  a  commander  who  facHftcfes  part  of  his  arrny  for  the  prefer*- 
vatioa  of  the  whole,  and  the  Calvlntftic  fyftem,  which  reprefents  the 
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Supreme  Being  as  devoting  the  great  tm(s  of  mankind  to  certain  perdi 
tion,  in  order  to  bring  a  few  fons  to  glory/*  And  he  allows  that  the 
objedlion  would  be  conelufive,  **  ifthe  faA  afliimed  in  it  wexe  true; 
that  the  fole  or  principal  end  of  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate  is  the 
falvation  of  the  eled.  But,"  adds  he»  **  although  it  may  probably 
be  one  of  the  ends  defigned  by  infinite  wifdom*  we  have  no  authority 
to  call  it  the  ultimate  end."  (P.  20. }  We  are  fomewhat  at  a  lofi 
what  to  make  of  this  paiTage.  The  obje£Eion,  we  conceive,  is  of  our 
author's  own  ftarting ;  for  we  do  ti^ot  recoileft  to  have  feen  it  before. 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  a  geheraPs  facrificing  a  part  of  his  army  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  remainder  (to  facrifice  a  part  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  wh/e  would  be  rather  extraordinary)  bears  no  analogy  to 
Calvin's  predefti nation,  unlefs  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate  be  at' 
foluUly  mcejfary  to  the  falvation  of  the  ele  A;  but  we  know  not  by 
whom  this  opinion  is  maintained  :  nor  do  we  fee  on  what  grounds  it 
can  be  adopted.  Academicus  fays  that  the  falvation  of  the  eled  is 
probably  one  of  the  ends  defigned  by  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate. 
We  wi(h  that  he  had  told  us  on  what  this  conclunon  is  founded. 
He  does  not,  however,  think  the  falvation  of  the  eled  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate  ;  and  indeed,  confidently  with 
Calvin,  he  cannot :  for,  according  to  Calvin,  that  end  is  either  the 
fovereign  willy  or  the  glory  of  God.  But  our  author  reminds  us  that 
we  cannot  be  fure  what  influence  the  difpenfations  ofGodtomaa 
may  have  on  beings  in  other  worlds.  In  this  we  fully  agree  with 
Academicus :  and  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  weighty  confideration. 
But  if  we,  like  him,  were  Calvinifts,  it  would  yield  us  no  fatisfa6lion. 
That  innumerable  moral  beings  in  a  ftate  of  probation  may  poffibly 
be  warned  and  preferved  in  innocence  by  the  fate  of  wicked  meo 
is  extremely  probable.  And  this  reflection  fufficiently  vindicates 
the  puniihment  of  incorrigible  offenders  who  had  it  in  their  power  to 
have  aded  otherwife.  But  the  mifery  of  wretches,  not  only  fore- 
doomed, by  an  arbitrary  decree,  to  eternal  torments,  but  feduloufly 
and  fyftematically  prepared  to  be  fit  vi&ims  of  wrath,  can,  according 
to  human  notions  at  ieaft,  produce  no  good  efleds  in  other  lyfteais, 
nor,  to  fay  the  truth,  ferveany  purpofe  except  to  exhibit  the  Creator 
of  the  untverfe,  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  rational  creatures,  as  a  mercilefS) 
cruel,  and  capricious  tyrant.  So  truly  blafphemous  is  thefyftem.of 
Calvin! 

Academicus  proceeds  to  Dr.  Kipling's  argument  from  the  prayer  of 
St.  Chryfoftom.  The  words  on  which  the  argument  is  built  are 
thefe  :  ^<  graxiting  us  in  this  world  knowledgieo^f  thy  truth,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  everlaftlng."  This  pfaycr^  the  Dean  contends, 
cannot  be  defigned  for  either  Calvin's  reprobates  or  ele£i:,  becaufe  a 
reprobate  cannot,  by  prayer,  cjbtain  everlafting  life,  nor  an  eIe<Sl,  hY 
neglefting  prayer,  lofe  it.  But,  "  if  it  is  decreed  that  I  ffiall  be  favcdf 
does  it  follow,"  aflcs  our  author,  **  that  I  may  be  iaved  without  pray^^; 
J^iay  not  the  means  be  necejfary  for  the  end^  and  equally  predestined. 

{?*%%.)  Our  readers  will  obfinrve  that  this  is  an  evafioni  and  not  a  b- 
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lution  of  the  Dean's  objeflion.    If  the  means  are  predeftined,  as  CalVin 
contends^  they  will  take  place  without  our  giving  ouffelves  any  trou- 
ble about  them.  ^  We  do  not  remember  that  Calvin  has  determined 
that  it  is  impofEble  for  the  reprpbate  to  pray;  but  we  ai'e  fure  that  he 
holds  their  prayers  to  be  of  no  efficacy.     *'  This  prophane  apology 
for  fin/*  however,  our  Remarker  alleges*  **  may,  with  as  rtuch  ap- 
f^amnce  of  re^foiif  and  with  as  little  truth,  be  founded  upon  God's 
foreknowledge,  as  upon  his  decree.     If  he  foreknows  that  1  (hall  ht 
faved,  the  ^event  is  certain^  and  therefore  the  u(e  of  means  unnecef- 
fary."  (lb.)     But  the  cafes  arc  altogether  different.     God  may  fore- 
know that  I  (hall  be  faved,  though  my  falvation  may  depend  on  my 
own  proper  choice  to  ufeor  neglect  the  means,  which,  according  to 
Calvin's*  divinity,  it  is  not.     He  may  have  decreed  that  all  who  per- 
form  certain  conditions  fhall  be  faved  ;  and  he  may  foreknow  that  I 
(hall  perform  fuch  conditions.     But  Calvinifts  rejed  all  conditional 
decrees,  and  all  power  in  man  to  perform  any  conditions.     Yet  it  is 
curious  to  fee  Academicus  urging,  agaiuft  what  he  calls  the  *'  fophif- 
try"  of  Dr.  K's.  reafoning,  two  paffaa^esof  Scripture  (A<Sts  xxiii.  and 
xxvii.)  relative  to  the  condu<Sb  of  St.  Paul,  which  unvincibly  eftabli(h 
theDodor's  fentiments,  and  as  invinciblv  fubvert  his  own.     When 
St.  Paul  was  in  prifon,  ^*  the  Lord  (l'X>d  by  him,  and  faid.  Be. of  good 
cheer,  Paul :  for  as  thou  haft  teftified  of  me  in  Jerufalem,   fo  muft 
thou  bear  witnefsalfoat  Rome."    Yet  we  find  the  apoftle^  notwith- 
itandingthis  alTurance,  taking  proper  precautions  to  defeat  a  confpi* 
racy  againft  his  life. '  It  was  revealed  to  him  that  not  a  man  on  board 
the  (hip  in  which  he  was  (hould  perilh.     Yet  he  tells  the  centurion 
and  the  foldiers,  *^  Except  thefe  abide  in  the  fbip,  ye  cannot  be  faved."^ 
Will  it  be  faid  that,  without  the  precautions  recorded,  the.  life  of  St. 
Pay!  in  the  one  cafe,  in  the  other,  that  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  crew, 
would  have  been  preferved,  or  that  the  parties  concerned  had  no  dif- 
cretionary  power  to  obferve  or  to  hegled  thefe  precautions  ?     If  nei* 
ther  can  be  faid,   what  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  according  to 
Scripture,  the  decrees  of  God  are  fufpended  on  conditions,  which  men 
may,  or  may  not,  perform  as  they  pleafe. 

In  the  Collet  for  the  4th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  we  pray  that 
^*  we  may  fo  pafs  through  things  temporal,  that  we  finally  lofe  not 
the  things  eternal."  "  But  thefe  things  eternal,"  fay  pr.  IC.  **  the 
eled  of  Calvin  Cannot  lofe,  and'his  reprobates  can  never  poiTefs." 
Hence  he  concludes  that  this  prayer  is  Anti-Calvinifl:ic.  ^'But  it 
is,"  fays  Academicus,  "  perfeftly  confident  with  Calvin's  do61rine. 
For  though  the  efed  cannot  lofe  the  inheritance  which  is  <  referved 
in  heaven  for  them,'  it  is  only  becaufe  they  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
God,  through  faith,  unto  falvation.  Therefore  that  they  may  not 
finally  lofe  the  things  eternal,  they  iqaplore  his  almighty  aid."  (P.  23.) 
Here  the  doctrines  of  invincible  grace  and  final  perfeverance  are  dl* 
icdly  aiferted.  Calvinifm  cannot  fubfift  without  making  man  a 
mere  noachine.    The  good  works  of  the  eledl  are^  in  no  fenfe  their 
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QWtiy  but  wholly  and  folely  the  works  of  God.     $tHl  the  queftion  te*       \ 
curs,  and  ever  muft  recur„  why  pray  for  that  which  they  cannot  lofe  I 

From  the  words  in  the  Litany,  "  From  everlaftmg  damnation,  good 
Xx>rd,  deliver  us,"  Dr.  K.  draws  an  argument  fimilar  to  the  forego- 
ing, and  Academicus  makes  a  fimlar  reply.  He  repeats  again  the 
univerfal  fohition  of  every  difE  ulty,  as  far  ^sthefe  difficulties  concern 
the  cleft,  "  that  the  m  ans  are  neceffary  to  the  end,  and  equally 
predeftined.*'  (P.  2;^)  With  regard  to  the  reprobate,  "  the  abfur- 
dity,"  he  faysi,  "  of  fuch  a  prayer  in  their  mouths  turns  upon  the  un- 
warrantable fuppofition  that  they  know  themfelves  to  be  fuch.'*  It 
might  here  be  aflced,  how,  on  Calvin's  principles,  fiich  a  fuplpofition 
is  unwarrantable  ?  If,  by  the  fpecial  illuminations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  eleft  may,  and  do,  know  themfelves  to  be  the  eleft,  why 
may  not  the  reprobate,  by  the  want  of  fuch  illuminations,  know 
themfelves  to  be  reprobates?  But  whether  the  fuppofition  be  war- 
rantable or  not,  it  is  u  terly  falfc.that  the  abfurditv  of  fuch  a  prayer  in 
the  mouth  of  a  rep-^obate  turns  on  it.  The  abfurdity  is  founded  on 
that  eflental  principle  of  Calvin's  fyftem  ;  that,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
reprobate,  all  prayer  is  ufelefs. 

Tq  the  Dean's obfcrvatiort,  that,  at  leaft. every  one  knows,  accord- 
ing to  Caivin,  that  he  is  either  eleft  or  reprobate,  however  uncertain 
he  may  be  to  which  of  tht'fe  clafTes  he  belongs,  Academicus  anfwers, 
*' Granted  :  muft  he,  therefore  do  nothing  ?  No:  he  would  rather 
infer.  If  I  am  doomed  to  perdition,  prayer  can  hardly  make  my  con- 
dition worfe.  ^  If  lam  ordained  to  life,  I  know  it  muft  be  in  the  way 
of  holinefs  j  therefore  I  will  nqt  negleA  prayer.,  and  the  ofher  siean^ 
of  grace."  (Pp.  23,  24.) 

No  eloquence  could  paint,  in  more  lively  colours,  tlvp  ridiculouf 
comple^lion  of  Calvin's  theological  fyftem*  than  this  p'ain  and  fimp'e 
language  of  Acrdemicus.  Supppfmg  a  man  to  be  a  firm  bcUever  in  Cal- 
vin'sdo£]trine  of  predefti nation,  hecould  neveradopt  this  writer's  rcafon- 
ing  without  abandoning  the  pri.xiples  of  commbn  fcufe.  Without  all 
controverfy,the  tiue  and  right  argument, on  thefep^^^inciples  is  this,  ^'H 
I  anri  doomed  to  perdition,  prayer  cannot  make  my  conditiion  better.. 
But,  if  I  am  ordailied  to  life,  I  know  that  prayer  and  the  other  means 
of  grace  muji  follow,  for  the  means  are  equaUy  predeftined  mlh  tfee 
cncj."  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  fee  how  Calvin  hioifelf  gets  over 
this  very  fame  objediion. 

"  Hoc  quoque/*  he  fays,   '^  ad  evertendam  priaBfleftinationem  exagitan|t 

quod,  ipfa  ftante,  concidat  oranis  folicitudo,  et  bene  agendi  (ludium.     Q'^* 
i?nimaiKliar,inqiiiunt,aelernoetiinmutabiliDeide€retofibifixamefleautvitan> 

c^ut  mortem, qiiin  prolinus  in  mentem  venial ;  nihil  interefle quomodo fe  ger^^ ' 
'  quando  luoopere  nihil  impciiiri  aut  promoveri  qiieat  Dei  praedeftinatio?';!'* 
omnes  pfojicieiit  fe,  et  deploratum  inmorem,  quocunque  libido  mlerit#pf**' 
cij Jios  ibunt,  Et  fane  non  univerfum  menliuntur.  Sunt  eniirt  p|er»qttei. 
p«>rci,  qui  p;  aBdeftinationis  dodrinara  irr-puris  iftis  blafpheraiis  conrpurcam,, 
atqiie  hoc  etiam  obtentu  admonitione^  et  obj^rgationes  quaflibet  eludaiu, 
Scit  Deus  q.iid  de  nobis  agere  femel  flatuerit.  Si  sahtem  decrevit,  adduc^^^ 
iiesad  eaui  fi^  tempore  Tfi  mortem  deftinavit,  fruflra  control  teiiderero»S; 
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To  this  '*  fctdnsporcorttin  grannitus,*'  as  he  calls  it,  he  aiifwers :  *'  Si  etec"" 
(ionis  fcopus  eft  vita;  ran€iiin«nia>  magis  ad  earn  alacriter  meditandam  ex* 
pergefacere  et  flimul&re  nos  debet,  quam  ad  defidi^;  prKtexCum  valere* 
Quantopcre  enim  h%c  inter  fe  difOdent^  a  bene  agendo  cenTare^  quia  eledlio' 
ad  lalatem  fufiiciat,  et  eit^dlDni  propofitam  elTe  fihem  Ut  in  bonorum  ftudiam 
ificumbs^mus  ?  FacefTauter^o  ejuimodi  facrilegia,  qose  totam  eledionis  ordi^ 
pem  perperam  inve^tunt,  Quotf  autem  blasjihrnias  longius  extendum,  dum  eum 
qui  sit  a  Dio  rcjirohatus,  Jierditwufn,oJieram  dicufU,  si  innotentid  et  firobitfite  vit/e  se 
iili  afifirobare  studeat  \  in  eo  v^ro  imfiudentissimi   mendacii  cimvincuntur*     Unoe 

ENIM   TALE    STUD.IUM  QRIRI     POSSIT*    N^SI     £X  I^LECTIONE  ?       Nam  qui-^ 

cunque sunt  tx  rejirobo^-um  numero,   UT   sunt  vasa  in  contumeliam  for- 
ma TA^  ita  «pff  desinuntjietpetuis  flagitiis  iram  Dei  in  se  fir  woe  are,  et  evidentibus 

signis  COitVlVL  VI  ARE  aUOB  JAM    IN  S£  LATUM  £ST    DeL    JUDICIUiM:    TAN- 

%VM  ABES^  UT  CUM  ipfo  FRUSTRA  contin;da.nt.*' (Inft.  HI.  23.  1'^.) 

Our  readers,  Mre  think,  ojuft  admire  the  ingeauity  difplaycd  in  this 
paflage;  whi<:h,  while  it  pj-ecends  tp^ remove  a  mod  formidable,  and^ 
indeed,  an  infurmountable  objection^  concludes  by  leaving  the  objec- 
tion itfelf  in  its  ujUnoft  furce,  and  not  only  admits,  but  boldly  incul- 
cates the  very  principle  on  which  it  is  founded*  The  whole  import 
oF  the  anfwer,  they  wjU  obferve,  is  ths ;  That  the  reprobate  are  ne- 
ceffitated,  by  Qod's  deci:ee,  to  qor operate  with  him  in  bringing  about 
their  ovrn  danuiation. 

On  reviewing  Dr.  K's*  pamphlet,  we  faid :  **  Math^majtical  de- 
monftration  itfelf  is  not  clearer  than  that  on  Calvin's  principles  of 
predeftination,  ^11  prayer,^  for  fpiritual  bleffings  at  leaft,  is  abfurd  amd 
ridiculous."  (Vol.  XVI..  p.  62,.)    With  what  pi;<:)pr4ety,  for  inftancei, 
can  the  petition  in  the  benediction,  "  The  grace  of  our  tord  Jefus. 
Ghrift,'*  &c.  be^oflFered  up.  for  a  qongregation  of  which,  according  to> 
Qalvin,  four  fifths  are  probsi.bly  reprobates  ?-    Acadcmicus  anfwers  in 
tjhc  words  of  A-uguftine,  "  Quia  nefcimus  q^iis  ad  praedeftinatorum 
numer^Jin  pertineat,  vcl  non  pertfneat,  fic  nos  affici  debet,  ut  omnes 
YeliiQys  falvos  fieri."    But  this  is,  in  reality,^  no  anfwer  at  all :  for^ 
thou£^,  inany  congregration,  we  do  nfot  know  what  individuals  arc 
iJcprobates,  w:e  are  perfeftly  certain,  that,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  oiir 
prayersL cap  be  of  no  advantage  to.them,     Accordijig  to  Calvin's  prin-- 
eiples,  therefore,   the  benediction  fhould  run  thus :  *<^Xhc  grace  of 
our  Lord,  &c.  bp  with  all  of  us  whp  are  not  rpprobates."     Yet  evea 
then  the  petition,  would  be  nonfenfe,  becaufe,  as  we  muft  evertepeat^ 
why  ^oald  men  pray  for  what  they  cafinot  lofe  ?     So  demonftrable  is- 
it,  that,  on  Calvio's  prificigles,  prayer,  in  whatever  light^confidered^  isL 
abfoluiely  abfurd; 

But,  repeats  A<:^demicu&,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument^ it  wijl;  apply  equally  againfl  God's  prefcience  as  again  ft  his. 
decrees.  "  With  what  propriety  can  this  fame  petition  be  offered 
Hf,  univerfally,  for  a  congregation,  in  which,  probably,  there 
are  many  individuals  concerning  whom  God  forefees  that  they  will 
1^  finally  impenitent  ?"  (P.  24.)  This,  however,  is  mere  fophiftry< 
T^  pjropriety  and  reafonablenefs  of  prayer  depend^  in  no  degree,  on* 
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God's  forefeeing  who  (hall  be  happy  and  miferable  at  laft,  buton  the 
fuppofllion  that  men  arc  free  moral  agents,  who,  w  tK  the  promifed 
affiftance  of  divine  grace  to  thofe  who  a(k  it,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
repent  and  be  faved.     Evcry  individual  mu(t  ntceiranly  die  either  pe« 
nitenc  or  impenitent.      Which  of  the  two  (hall,  in  any  particular 
cafe,  be  the  event,  God  may  forefee,  and  man  may,  in  ma;iy  inftances, 
con]e£lure.     But  neither  God's  foreknowledge,   nor  man's  conjec- 
tures, IS  the  caufe  of  the  events  taking  place.     Th's  circumftance  to- 
tally deftroys  the  analogy  which  Aca  Icmicus  would  eftablifti  between 
predeftination  and  prescience.     If  man  himfelf  be  the  c^ufe  of  his 
deftiny,  prayer  is  reafonable  even  for  thofe  whom  God  fort  fees  that 
they  will  d.e  impeniient.     But  to  praj    hat  thofe  may  rcj^ent  and  be 
faved  whom  God  has  irrevocably  decreed  to  be  damned,  is  equally  ab- 
furd  and  impious.     Suppofing  repentance  in  every  man's  power,  if 
the  finally  impenitent  had  chofen  to  repent,   their  repentance  would 
have  been  forefeen  by  God  :  but  God  cannot  forefce  ihtt  thofe  will 
repent,  whom  he  has  determined  to  exclude  from  repentance. 

In  the  Collefts  for  A(h-Wedncfday  and  Good-  Friday,  God  is  faid 
•*  to  hate  nothing  that  he  has  made."  Calvin  fays,  *^  reprobos  Deo 
exofos  effc.'v  (Inft.  III.  24.  16.)  But,  argiics  our  author,  *'  there  is 
the  fame  apparent  contradifiion  between  our  Liturgy  and  thefc  words 
in  the  Pfalms  :  *  Thou  hateji  all  them  that  work  wicked nefs.'  And 
the  fo^ution  is,  that  the  reprobate  are  odious  to  God,  not  as  bi  ing 
made^  or  even,  as  being  reprobate  ;  but  becaufe  they  are  wo.kirs  of 
wickednefs  :  not  becaufe  of  God's  decree,  but  man*s  tranfgreffion." 
(P.  25.)  Be  it  fo,  fince  it  plcafes  Academicus.  But  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  fee  by  what  means  thefe  reprobates  become  workers  of  wick- 
ednefs. 

**  Saepiflimeex^aecarediciturDeosct  indurare  reprobos,  eorum  cordaver* 
tere,  inclinare,  impellere^  Id  quale  erit,  nequaquam  explicatur,  fi  confugi- 
tur  did  finesciftitiam  SLWi /tromissionem,  No^ergo  duplici  ratione  rerpondemus 
id  fieri.  Si  quidero  quum,  fublato  ejus  lumine,  nihil  quamcaligo  et  cscitas 
fuperfit ;  quum,  ablato  ejus  Spiritu,  corda  noilra  in  lapides  obdurefcant ; 
qttom,  ceflante  ejus  dire6tione,  in  obliquitatem  conlorqueantur ;  rite  excae* 
€are>  indurare>  inclinare  dicitur,  auisus  facultatem  videndi^  parekdii 
KKCTE  EXsaUBNDi  ABIMIT.  Secunda  ratio,  quae  Tnullo  proprius  acceditad 
verboram  proprietatem,  quod  ad  ixequevda  sua  judicia  pea  minis- 

TRUM  IKM  tyjB  SaTANAM,  £T  COMSILIA  EQRUM  OESTINAT  QUO  VISUM 
1ST,  ET  VOLVKTATES  EXCITAT,  ET  CONATUS  FIRMAT''   (In(l.~II.  4.  i) 

Calrin,  in  the  firft  feSion  of  this  chapter,  tells  us,  "  Quos  Spiritus 
fui  regimine  non  dignatur  Dominus,  eos  ad  Satan^  actionem 
jy$TO  jUDicio  ABLEGAT  ;"  and  he  adopts  from  Auguftine  a  very 
curious  fimile,  in  which  the  human  will  is  compared  to  ahorfe,  God 
and  the  Dcvir  being  the  riders.  The  paflage  we  could  wifh  to  in- 
fert,  as  it  would  not  fail,  we  think,  to  furnifli  our  readers  with  high 
amufement ;  but  we  cannot  afford  room  for  it.  Wemuft,  however, 
have  leave  to  a(k  Academicus,  what  opinion  he  forms  of  a  being,  who 

firft  feduceS)  or  rather,  forges  other  beings  into  wickedoefs,  and  .then 

hate^ 
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hates  and  damns  therti  for  that  verv  wickednefs  of  whiichhc  hioifclf 
is  the  caufig  ?  ^ 

**  It  is  objeded  againft  Calvin,"  fays  our  Author,  in  p.  65,    **  that 
he  rcprcfcnts  the  condition  of  every  elc£l  hereafter,  as  not  depending 
upon^  nor  a  reward  of  nis  behaviour  here."     That  he  does  fo  repre- 
fent  it,  we  think  is  evident  from  the  following  aflertion :   "  Faluint 
eft  Deum^  prout  unumquemque  gratia  fua  dignum  ve\  indignum  pravldet^ 
itavel  etigere  velreproharey  (Comment,  on  Rora.  xii.  2.)     At^ademi- 
cus,  however,  fuppofes  the  Dean's  accufation  founded  on  this  expref- 
fion  :   **  Alios  fua  induftria  falutcm  acquirers,  quam  lolaelcdio,  pau- 
cis  confert,  plus  quam  infulfe  diceiur  ;**  and  he  thus   explain:^  >€• 
*'  Al*  that  Calvin  contends  for,    in  theic  words,  is,  that  the  caufe  of 
falvation^  ant^edent  to  all  good  works,  is  God's  gratuitous  mercy  j 
^and  that  no  man,  by  his  own  natural  efforts,  can  attain  to  f  .lvation.*\ 
But,  in  this  explanation,  Academicus  is,  to  ufe  his  own  phrafeology, 
peculiarly  unfortunate.     He  either  does  hot  underftand  the  parage 
from  which  thefe  words  are  taken,  or  he  wilfully  mifreprefents  it. 
For,  in  that  paflage,  Calvin  is  not  fpeakingof  the  gratutous  mercy  of 
God  as  the  primary  efficient  caufe  of  falvation  in  general,  but  of  ihe 
decree  of  election,  as  the  only  raufe  which  makes  the  ele£l  ta  differ 
from  the  reprobate.     His  objedl  is  to  prove,  what  many  of  his  dege- 
nerate dilciples  pretend  to  deny,  that  elcftion  cannot  ttand  without  re- 
probation ;  and^his  proof  is  demonftrative.     "  Diciiury^^^r^^^yr^  Deus 
qu  sadoptat  in  falut^m  :  fortuitb  alios'  adipifci,   vel  fua  indittria  ^c« 
quirere,  quod  Sola  EXectio  paucis  confert,  plus  qunm  if«  ulfe  dice- 
tur.     Qiios  ergo  £)eus  proeterit,  reprobat,"  &c.    (inlt.  I -I.  23.  1.) 
The  whole  ftrefs  of  C  alvin*s  argument  refts  on  the  fuppofition   (the 
truth  of  which  is  here  taken  for  granted)  that  the  decree  of  Gud  is  the 
/ele  C2LU(€  of  the  faivaUon  0/  the  eleii-y  and  that,   both  with  regard  to 
the  eledb  and  to  the  reprobate,   character  or  behaviour  is  totally  ex-^ 
eluded. 

Dr.  Kipling,  after  having,  from  many  quotations  extracted  cut  of 
Calvin's  writings,  inferred  that,  according  to  Calvin's  principles,  no 
man  is  a  free  agent  and  accountable  for  his  adtloi^s,  adds,  ^*  So-  that 
Calvinifm  fuperfedes  a  future  day  of  account,  fuch  as  is  dcf'cribed  in  Rev. 
XX.  12,  13,  and  a  futurt  ftate  of  retribution."     For  proof  of  this,  he 
refers  to  Inft.  II.  cap.  xvi.  17,  18,  and  to  III.  cap.  xviii,  i,  2,  where 
Calvin,  he  fays,    though  he  does  not  deny  that  Chrift  will  come  to  ■ 
judgment,  yet  does  deny  that  '*' All  men  (hall  give   account  for 
theirown  works."     But  in  the  Athanafian  creed  this  is  cxprelsly  af- 
firmed, and,  in  the  Vlllth  Article,  that  creed  is   pronounced  ortho- 
dox.    Hence  the  Dean  concludes  that  both  the  Article  and  the  Creed 
are  Anti-Calviniftic. 

The  manner  in  which  this  argument  of  the  Dean  is  ftated  and  an- 

fwcred  by  Acadpmicus  we  Ihall  now  exhibit  in  his  own  words,  which 

divide  themfelves  into  five  diftinft  propofitions.  1 ,  '*  We  are  told  that 

Calvin  affirms,  that  no  man  is  accountable  for  his  anions,  but  that  all 

.  men  arc  mere  laacbines/*    %^  ^^  But  the  truth  is,  that  Ik  always  repre- 

fenti^ 
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fents  men  at  accountable."  3.  **  He  fays  exprefsly,  III.  84.  i ft.  *  Ai^ 
jfcrimus  nullos  perire  immerentes."  4.  <'  Even  the  reprobate,  ac- 
cording to  him,  *  male  voluntate  agit,  non  coa£lione.'^  U.  4.  7.  5. 
*^  And  again,  *  Ne  audeat  quifquam  lie  negare  voluntatis  arbitrium, 
yt  velit  excufare  peccatun?.'  II.  a.  8."  Tnefe  five  propofitions  are 
very  minutely  examined  by  the  very  ingenious  Author  of  the"  Reply." 
\n  every  ojie  of  ^he  five  thertf  is,  he  alleges,^  a  deviation  from  truth  j 
and  we  conceive  that  he  has  fully  fubftantiated  his  allegatipn. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  firft,  which,  pretends  toftate  what  Dr.  Kip- 
ling has  afljbrted,  hU  friend  fays  that  it  is  a  mifreprefentation ;  for  that 
the  Dean^  of  Peterborough  has  no$  told  us  that  Calvin  affirms  no  man 
to  be  accountable  for  his  aAions.  He  has,  indeed,  concluded,  from  a. 
vaft  number  of  extra£ts,^  that  Calvin  mi^  have  thought  ip.  9^t  this 
^  not  telling  us  what  Calvin  affirmed.  \t  is  tcUing  ms  only  what  ap- 
peared to  the  Dean  to  be  Calvin's  opinion. 

In  fappprt  of  his  concliifion,  the  Deaarefei^s  to  Inft,^  II.  cap.  xvi. 
17,  18,  the  firft  fentence  of  VKhich  latter  fection  is  this :  <^  Hinc  egre* 
gia  exoritur  confolatip,  quod  penes,  eqm  judiciunn  audimus  effe,  qui 
i|#/  Jihi  injudic0ndo  honoris  conjortes  jpm  deftinavit  \.  tanfupi  abeji.  ut^  in, 
€ondimnationem  noftram^  tribunal  Jit  confcenftfrus."-  In  this  fentence 
there  is  amanifeft  ailufion  toMatth.  xtx.  28.  which,  indeed,  is  point.* 
ed  out  by  Calvin  in  the  margin.  •*  The  high  honour  which  Chrift 
promiGrd  hi;s  attendants,  Your  maft^r  Calvin,"  fays  Dr.  K.'s  frjend,^ 
•*  has  claimed  for  himfclt  and  his  eleS.  You,  Sir,  and  your  Calvi- 
iiiftic  brethren,  it  feems,arey»^tV<;  d^fignati\  are  to  beaiFeflors  in  the  day 
of  judgment ;  Chriji^  conjories  in  jtfdicando '^  and  are  not,  therefpre,  to 
account  hereafter  for,  what  you  have  done  here."  (R«p.  p.  7.)  Calvin^ 
it  ijs  true,  fays,  in  this  fcftion,  '^  non  modic a  certe  fecurita^,  qupd  no^^. 
ad.  aliud  tribunal  fifiemur  quani  Redemptoris  noftrl.''  The  eled, 
however,  are  not  to  appear  for  the  purpofesof  being  tried,  and  recom- 
penfed  according  to  the  iflue  of  that  trial,  but  merely  for.  the  purpofe 
of  being  fi^parated  from  the  reprobate  ;  *^  ad  diem  ilium  quo  agnps  fc« 
gregabit  ab  hoedis,  eleiSos  a  rcprobis."  (Sec.  17.)  After  this  fepara- 
tion,  **  You  cleft,"  fays  Academicus  junior,  "  are  to  afcendthe  tribu* 
nal,  and  to  pa/s  fentence  (for  in  this  fenfe  it  is  that  Calvin  here  ufed  the 
vr ord  judicare)  upon  us  poor  reprobates  j^inoth.er  woids,  to  order  us  to, 
the  infernal  regions."  (Rep.  p.  8.)  Calvin,  in  truth,  could  not  pof- 
'fibly  cpnfiderthe  laftday  as  a  day  of  trial  and  of  account ;  for  he  has. 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  every  man's  fate  was,  without  any  regard  to 
his  con(Ju6t  here,  irrevocably  fixed  ages  before  he  was  born.  *'  Ante- 
f|uam  rtafcuntur  hommtSj  Jua  cui que  for s  arcano  Dei  qrbitrio  o^gna*^ 
iur.'*  (Com.  on  Rom.  ix.  14.)  If  fo,  what  occafion,  njiy  what 
roorn,  is  there  for  a  future  trial  I 

2.  Of  the  fecond  of  the  above  propofttions,  the  Author  of  the  rjcply^^ 
with  juftlcc,  fays  that  a  more  extraordiu^ry  one  was  never  penned. 
•*  Calvin  alwavs  reprefents  men  as  accountable  !'*  Had  Academicu& 
affirmed  that  Calvin  never  reprefents  them  as  fuch,  b«  would,  cer- 
tainly, have  been  nearer  the  truth.  From  the  numerous  extracts  frona 
Calvin's  works  produced  by  the  DcaR  the  following  may  be  feleded. 
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'/  JEt^rno  (f  immuta^li  Bei  ccnsilio,  quo  ^]e6los  difcrevit  a  reprobiif — aeter- 
num  Dei  decretum,  quo  apud  (e  contlit^tiim  habuit  quidde  unoqti»quc  homine 
j/fcr/ w//f/— -Deus,  quos  visum  est,  eligit—ratio  non,  alia -alfignari  poteft  cur 
fuos  mitericoidi^  Jij^netur,  nisi  quwtiam  ita  illi  fillet — aeternum  et  immuta- 
biie  Dei  dec  return,,  ^1/0  mlitj  Jfmnatio  aeterna  pr^ordinatur — roLnam  iiiorum  mm 
jkritvideii^  fed  Dfii  coHsilio  et  vuluntate  oidif^^fi; — Quemadmodum  fbli  ele6li  ab. 
interitu  Deigraiia  eximi^ntur,  ita  quicunque  elecli  non  funt,  eos  manete  exc^^ 
catos  necesse  est — exaecari,  turn  eos  qui  su4  malitia  id  meriti  sunt,  sed  qui  ante  mundi. 
creationem  rep-robaii  sunt  a  Z)^o— -reprobos  Deus  in  mortis  exitium  creavit — ^^impii 
destznatocreatiut  Jierirent'' 

\jB  all  this,  indeed,  a  reprerentatlon  of  mortals  who  are  to  give  ztx 
account,  in  another  world,  for  what  they  h^ye  done  in  this  ?  ^ell 
may  the  Dean  of  Peterborough's  friend  thus  addrefs  Academic  us : 
^*  What  muft  the  public  think  of  you  ?     Affurcdly,  Sir,  either  that 

J  oil  have  publifhed  remarks  on  a  book,  to  th^  contents,  of  which  you, 
ave  paid  little  or  no  attention,  or  that,  you  ha.ye  knoyi^ingjy  violated 
the  truth,  in  ojder  to  nniflead  your  readers.  '  Calvin  tf/tt{<a[y/,reprefents 
rnenzs  accountable!'  Does  he ^^r reprefent t|ieni  in  this  manner?'* 
(Rep.  p.  12.)      , 

3. "  Cafvin  fays  exprcfsly;,  *  aff^rimus  nullos  perjrc  immerentes,"  In 
the  pafE^e  from  which  thefe  words  are  taken,  Calvin  is  endeavouring 
to  remoye  the  objection  tb^S  ^^  confequence  of  unconditional  decrees^ 
ai^  imputation  would  lit?  againft  the  juftice  of  God.  **  Nee  eft  timcn- 
diim  nequj^  Porphyrii  difcipulus  Dei  juftitiam  impun?  arrorfat,  nobis 
proea  nihil  refpondentibus.  ^mm  enim  ajU'erimus  nullos  perire  imm£»\ 
rentes^  graiuita  ejji  benefi^entia  Det  quod  nonnulli  liber  an  tur^  abunde  pro 
illuftranda  ejus  gloria  M.Sium  ejl^  ut  noftra  lergiverfatione  nequaquanx 


became  corrupt  and  depraved.  For  this  corruption  and  depravity  alont 
ihey  were  juftly  and  defervedly  fentenced  to  condemnation.  From 
this  ftate  fofneare  extricated  by  God,  not  for  any  worth  of  their  own, 
but  from  a  principle  of  benevolence  in  hlmfelf,  and  for  the  glory  of 
l)is  name.  The  reft  are  kept  in  this  ftate  of  damnation  and  perdition, 
ipthefiril  place  defervedlyy  becaufe  of  ilm  corruption  and  depravity 
of  their  nature  ;  in  the  fecond  place  y^^z/y,  becaufe,  by  th«ir  damna- 
tion, they  alfo  illuftrate  the  glory  of  God — "  ad  gloriam  ejus  fua 
daoiriationeilluftrandam."  For  Calvin,  in  the  chapter  immediately 
preceding  that  from  which  the  quotation  of  Academicus  is  made,  had 
'  taken  care  to  inform  us  that  the  ju/lice  and  glory  of  God  are  the  fame  : 
an  aflertion  which  is,  indeed,,  moil  true,  but  in  a  very  different  fcnfe 
from  that  of  Calvin.  He  fays,  however,  (III.  23.  8.)  "  Ubi  mcntio- 
pem  gloria  Dei  audis,  Whc  juftitiam  cogita  ;"  after  which,  he  goes  on 
to  flicw  that  every  man  defcrves  perdition  for  the  corruption  of  his 
nature  only. 
Xhe  fiiWtance^  thcycforp,  pf  the  preceding  cxtraS,  from  four  words 

of 
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of  vvhich.Academicus  would  haft  his  readers  believe  that  Calvin  al* 
ways  reprefents  men  as  accountable,  is  evidently  this  : 

"  Whei^foever  I  have  faid  that,  by  the  gratuitous  beneficence  of  God,  feme 
men  are  4elivered  from  that  (late  of  perdition  to  which  ali  men  were  deferv- 
ed!y  condemned  for  the  corruption  of  their  nature ;  and  that  all  thofe  whom 
he  does  not  deliver  are  detained  in  that  (late  delervedly — nullos  fierire  imme- 
^rentes — on  account  of  the  fame  corruption  f  whenfoever  I  have  (aid  this, 
which  1  have  frequently  done,  I  have  faid  enough  for  vindicating  the  glory 
of  God»  and  conlequently  his  juilice.  So  that  were  I  to  make  no  reply  to 
the  cavils  ofour  modern  Porphyrians,  (hey  would  have  no  juft  ground  for 
triumph.**  "  Not  one  fyllable,"  fays  Academicus  junior,  "  is  there  either 
mentioned,  or  even  intimated  in  th(s  paHTage  about  the  actions  of  men;  yet 
you  have  produced  it  as  a  pa(rage  in  which  men  are  reprefented  by  Calvin 
as  accountable  fur  their  adions ;  for  of  this  accountablenefs  you  are  (peaking. 
Thispalfage  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe."  (Rep.  p.  16») 

4.  With  regard  to  the  fourth  afTertion  of  Academicus,  it  is  calcu- 
lated entirely  to  deceive  the  reader,  by  leading  him  to  fuppofe  that 
Calvin  afcribed  free  will  to  tlie  reprobate.  But  although  he  did  in- 
deed allow  him  will^  it  was  only  a  will  to  do  evil.  The  ancient  philo- 
fophcrs,  he  fays,  held  this  principle,  **  non  fore  hominem  rationale 
^  animal,  ni(i  ineflfet  libera  boni  et  mali  eledio.  .  Qui  vero,"  be  adds, 
*•  Chrifli  fe  difcipulos  c(re  profefli,  in  homine  perdito  et  in  fpirituale 
cxitium  demerfo,  liberum  arbitrium  adhuc  quaerunt,  defipiunt."  (Inft. 
I.  15.  8.  J  It  was  objedlcd  to  his  do£lrine  of  predeftination,  that  cl- 
iher  it  mu(t  be  falfe,  or  man  muft  be  a  nece(rary  agent.  Calvin  did 
not  difpute  the  confcquence,  and,  to  extricate  himfelf  frofh  the  diffi- 
ctilty,  invented  a  didindion  between  necejjitj  and  C9mpulji$n.  This 
dIftin(^ion  is  explained  in  the  Inft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3*  *<  Porro/'  he 
fays,  '^  quod  libertateabdicatam  voluntatem  dico  mcejfitau  in  malum  vA 
trahi  vet  duci^  mi  rum  eft  fi  cui  videatur  afpera  locutio.  Offcndit  au- 
tem  cos  qui  inter  necejjitatem  et  coaHionem  diftinguerc  nc/ciunt."  But 
what  anfwcr,  he  aflcs,  would  thty  make  to  the  queftions.  Is  not  God 
neceffarily  good  ?  Is  not  the  devil  nece(rarily  wicked  ?  "  Ergo  fi  //• 
her  am  Dei  voluntatem^  in  bene  agendo  non  impedit  quod  neceffe  eft  il- 
ium bene  agere ;  fi  Diabolus,  qui  non  nifi  maleagere  poteft,  YoJuntato 
t*imcn  peccat ;  quis  hominem  ideo  minus  voluntarie  peccare  dJcct, 
quod  fit  peccandi  ncceffitati  obnoxius,"  He  then,  formally  and  diftindly* 
lays  down  his  opinion  on  the  fubjeft.^  **  H«c  igitur  diftinftionis 
fummaobfervetur,  hominem,  ut  vitiatus  eft  ex  lapfu,  volentem  quidcm 
peccare,  non  invitum  nee  coaftum  :  afFe£lione  animi  propcnfiflima, 
non  viulenta  coaftione :  propriae  Hbidinis  motu,  non  extraria  coac- 
tioiic  :  qua  tamen  ejl  natura  pravitate^  non  pojji  nifi  ad  malum  moveri  et 
agi.*'  This  opinion,  he  (hews,  was  held  by  Auguftrne,  who  advanced 
it,  he  fays,  "  ex  plorum  omnium  confenfu  ;'*  though,  how  this  laft 
aiTcrtion  can  be  reconciled  with  what  Calvin  declares  in  another 
place,  (Inft.  II.  2.'^-)  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  underftand.  He  there  ajirips, 
''  Porro  tametfiGraeci  prae  aliis,  atque  inter  eos  fingulariter  Chryfof- 
tomus,  in  extollendahumanac  voluntatis  facultate  modum  exccflcnint, 

vetens 
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tftures  iamiH  ommsy  exapto  Augufiine,  fie  in  hac  re  aut  variant,  aut 
vaciUant,  aut  perpldxe  loquuntur,  ut  cer^i  fere  nihil  ex  eorum  fcriptts 
rcfcrreliceat."  The  do£lrine,  however,  according  to  Calvin,  was  ef« 
tabliflied  by  AiiguAine,  and  was  maintained  for  jiearly  1000  yeais  af- 
ter in  the  cloiflers  of  the  monks.  But  Peter  Lombard,  he  adds, 
^'  quum  neceJJiiateTn  a  coa^iom  diflinguere  nefciret,  perniciofo  error! 
mat^rtam  dedit.''  (See  Inft.  II.  3.  5.) 

Let  us  now  enquire  what,  according  to  Calvin,  the  error  which 
Lrombard  occafioned  was.     There  obtained,  he  fays,  in  the  fchools  a 
diftindion  of  freedom  into  three  kinds  ;  freedom  from  necejfttyy  from 
Jin^  and  frommiJerj\  of  which  the  firft  was  fuppofed  fo  inherent  in 
man  that  he  cannot  by  any  means  be  deprived  of  it.     The  othqr  two 
were  loft  by  fin,  meaning  Adam's.     '^  Hanc  diftinSionem,"  fay$ 
Calvin,  '^  ego  libenter  recipio,  niji  quod  illic  nec^tas  cum  coa^ione  per^ 
feramconfundiiur*^    Calvin  would,  therefore,  in  the  foregoing  dif- 
tindion,  make  the  firft  kind  of  freedom  freedom  from  compuljion.     If, 
however,  this  opinion  of  the  fchools  be  admitted,  it  follows,  he  thinks, 
incontrovertihly  that  man  has  no  free  will  to  perform  good  works, 
unlefs  he  be  affifted  by  grace ;  "  et  gratia  quidemfpectaU^  qua  eleSii  foil 
per  regenerationem  donantur.     Nam  pbreneticos^*  adds,  he  "  nihil  mo- 
ror^  qui  gratiam  pariter  etpromifcue  expofitam  efje  garriunt.^'     Still,  he 
fays,  **  nondum  iftud  Xve^Mtt^fitve  in  totumprivatus  [homo  J  bene  agendi 
facultate,  an  habeat  adhuc  nonnullamy  fedpufillam  et  infirmam,  qux  per 
fe  quidem  nihil  poffit,  opitulante  vero  gratia,  fuas  jpfa  quoque  partes 
agat.    Id,"  he  continues,  **  dqm  vult  expedire  Magifter  Sententiarum, 
.  duplicem  gratiam^  necefiariam  efie  nobis  docet,  qui  reddamur  ad  bo- 
num  opus  idonei.     Alteram  vocat  Operantem^  qua  fit  ut  efficaciter  ve- 
limus  bonum  :  Ce-operantem  ^IterAmt  quaebonam  voluntatem  fequitur 
adjuvando."    But  this  divifion  difpleafes  Calvin  on  two  accounts :   i« 
^*  quod  dum  gratis  Dei  tribuit  efficacem  boni  appetitum,  innuit  homi- 
nem  jam yfuapte  natur if  bonum  quodammodo^  licet  inefficaciter^  appetereJ"* 
This  notion,  he  fays,  is  very  different  from  that  of  Au^uftine,  (allud- 
ing to  the  expreffion  of  that  Father,  which  we  examined  when  we 
were  confidering  the  obfervations  of  Ajademicus  on  the  Xth  Article) 
from  whom  Lombard,  notwithftanding,  feems  to  have  taken  the  6av\^ 
(ion  of  gTAce  into  operating  and  co'operating.     2.  In  the  fecond  mem- 
ber of  this  divifion  there  is,  fays  Calvin,  an  ambiguity,  **  quae  perver- 
fam  genuit  interpretationem.     Ideo  enim  putarunt  nos  fecundae  Dei 
gratiaeco  operari,  quod  nofiri  juris  fit  primam  gratiam  vel  refpuendo  ir^ 
ritam  facerey  vel  obedienter  fequendo  confifmare,'*     This,  according  to 
Calvin,  was  the  fatal  error  to  which  Lombard  gave  rife. 

Thcfe  obfervations  are  made  by  Calvin  to  (hew,  as  hehimfelf  in- 
forms us,  how  he  differs  from  the  Schoolnien.  Yet,  from  their  notions 
on  this  /ubje£l,  we  may,  he  fays,  learn  in  what  fenfe  they  ^fligned  free 
will  to  man*  ^*  Pronunciat  enim  tandem  Lombardus,  non  liberi  arbi- 
irii  ideo  nos  elTe  qjuod  ad  bonum  et  malum  vel  agendum  vel  cogitandum 

Etxx^MQ^\\e2Lmuz\fedduntaxatqHed  coa^fione  foluti  fumus :  quse  li- 
ertas  non  impeditur  etiam  fi  pravii&mus,  et  fervi  peccati,  et  nihil 

quam 
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quam  peccarc  poffimus,  (Inft  II.  i.  6.)  Liberi  crg6  afbitrti,  h$e 
medo  dicetur  homo,  non  quia  Itberam  habeat  boni  aeqjue  acmali  elec- 
tionem,  sed  quia  male  toluntate  agit,  non  coactione.** 
(Se6l.  7.)  The  words,  then,  which  Acadcmicus  qu«jtes  as  expreffivc 
of  the  fentiment  of  Calvin,  cjcprefs  only  thofe  of  Lombard.  Calvin, 
indeed,  agreed  with  LomHard  in  part,  tor  he  immediately  fays,  "  Op- 
time  id  quidem  ;"  but  he'  adds,  <^  quorfum  attinebat  rem  tantulam 
adco  fuperbo  titulo  infignire  ?"  It  was  not  worth  while  to  decorate 
freedom  from  compuljion  with  fo  proud  a  title  as  that  oi  free  will.  And 
the  original  esror  of  Lombard,  according  to  Calvin,  confided,  not  in 
making  men  free  from  compuljion^  but  in  making  them  alfo  free  from 
necejjityj  to  which  Calvin  every  where  maintains  them  to  be  fubjcS. 
His  own  opinion  manifeftly  was,  **  that  man  fins,  not  indeed  by  com" 
pulfi«ny  but  yet  by  necej/ity  ;  and  that,  though  he  fins  necfjfarily^  he  nc- 
verthelefs  fins  voluntarily,"  Accordingly,  in  the  opening  of  th*  4th 
chapter  of  his  fecond  book,  recapitulating  what  he  had  done  in  the 
third  chapter,  he  thus  expreiTes  himfelf  .•  •*  Pneterea  di/finSfid  inter 
eoa^ionem  et  necefjttatem^  pofita  fuit,   unde  Hqueret  eum   'homincm] 

DUM  NECESSARIO    ?ECCAT,    NIHILO    TAMEN  MINtTS  VOLUNTA- 

RIE  PECCARE."  Thus  fcandalouiiy  has  Acadcmicus  attempted,  in 
his  fourth  propofition,  to  mifreprefent  the  fentimcuts  of  Calvin. 

5.  Nor  has  he  afled  more  honeftly  in  his  fifth.  Would  not  every 
one  fuppofe  the  words  which  he  has  there  quoted  to  be  Calvin's  ?  Yet 
they  are  not  the 'words  of  Calvin,  but  of  Auguftine  ;  and  they  are  pro- 
duced by  Calvin  to  fhew,  not  that  man  poflefles  free  willf  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  expreffiony/Y^  w/7/,  or  liberum  arbitrium  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  ufed. 

In  the  Inftitutes,  Lib.  II.  2.  7.  Calvin  fpeaks  thus  :  "  Ego  quidem 
Xo>o/£axi<tf  abominor,  quibus  fruftra  Ecclefia  fatigatur ;  fed  relgiofe 
cenfeo  cavendas  eas  voces  quie  abfurdum  aliquid  fonant,  praefertim  ubi 
perniciofe  erratur.  Quotusautem,  quxfo,  quifque  eft,  qui,  dum  af- 
lignari  horj'.ini  liberum  arbitrium  audit,  nonjiatim  concipit  ilium  ejfe  tt 
mentis  fua  et  voluntatis  dominum^  qui  fle^erefe  in  utramvis  partem  a  ji 
ipfopo£lit?'*  This  opinion,  which  he  thinks  a  pernicious  error,  has 
been  embraced,  he  fays,  by  almoftall  the  moderns,  who  look  only  at 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  The  Fathers,  indeed,  he  tells  us, 
(Sec.  8.)  perpetually  made  ufe  of  the  expreffion,  liberum  arbitrium  \ 
^*  fed  fimul  declarant  quanti  faciunt  illiusufum  :  in  primis  Augufti^ 
nus,  qui  non  dubitat  fervum  appellare.  Alicubi  Juccenfet  adverjus  eos 
qui  liberum  negant  arbitrium  \  fed  praecipuam  rationem  declarat  quum 

ait,  *  TANTUM  NE  AUDEAT  dSTISQUAM  SIC  NEC  ARE  VOLlTNTATl^ 
ARBITRIUM,    UT    VELIT    EXCUSARE    PECCATUM."      Calv-tn  then 

proceeds  to  prove,  from  AuguKtine  himfelf,  that  he  did  not  hold  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  in  any  proper  fenfe  of  the  wordjJ :  and  the 
fefiion  concludes  with  Calvin's  reafon  for  wifliing  that  the  term'  wefe 
dropped  altogether :  "  Quia  fine  ingenti  periculo  lion  pofle  retincri 
cenfeo,  magno,  contra,  Ecclefia^  bono  futurum  fi  aboleatur ;  neque 
ipfe  ufurpare  velim,  et  aKos,  li  me  confulant^  abflinerd  optarim/' 

It 
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It  isltaanifeft,  then,  I*  that  Auguflin^  did  itot  really  beKeve  in  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  2.  That  he  cenfured  thofe  who  denied 
it,  not  fimply  for  their  denial  of  it,  but  for  the  mifchievous  inference^ 
(though  moft  men  will  think  it  a  juft  one)  which  they  drew  from  the 
ioArine  of  neceflity.  3.  That  the  foU  purpofe  for  which  Calvin 
quoted  the  words  of  Auguftine  was  tdfliew,  by  another  proof,  that  the 
term  free  will  had  better  be  expunged  from  the  language  of  every  na» 
tion.  But  Academicos,  that  the  words  might  feem  on  his  fide,  has 
not  only  difregarded  the  context,  but  has  craftily  concealed  the  initial 
Word  TANTUM,  that  the  whole  might  aflume  the  appearance  of  a  po« 
fitive  prohibition  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  Calvin's 
works  fill  nine  volumes  in  folio.  If  he  ^'  always  reprefents  men  as 
accountable,''  Academicus,  furely,  might  have  found  in  hiixi  innume* 
rable  paflages  which  clearly  and  unequivocally  fay  fo.  He  has  pro- 
duced^ however,  in  proof  of  this  poiition,  only  three  fcraps  of  fen* 
tences,  not  one  of  which  reprefents  men  as  accountable.  Are  we  not, 
therefore  warranted  to  conclude  that  Calvin  has  no  where  givea 
fuch  a  repref^ntation  of  mankind,  and  moreover  that,  as  the  Dean  has 
affirmed,  he  did  not  believe  in  a  (lat^  of  future  retribution  ? 

To  prove  the  truth  of  this  affirmation,  the  Dean  refers,  as  we  have 
Silready  faid,  to  Inft.  Lib.  If.  c.  xvi.  17, 18.  and  to  Lib.  III.  c.  xviii.  i. 
On  the  firft  of  thefe  paffages  Academicus  remarks  that  "  Calvin  nei- 
ther denies  or,  affirms  that  men  (hall  then^lvean  account  of  their 
works."  But,  (ays  the  Author  of  the  "  Reply,"  "  If  by  men^  in  this 
fentence,  ybu  intended  only  to  fay  f^me  men^  you  doubtlefs  would  have 
fo  exprefied  yourfelf.  But  Calvin  does  deny,  in  this  pafiage,  ^hat  Ins 
ele£ij  and,  confequently,  that  all  mek  are,  at  the  laft  day,  to  render 
an  account.  You  have  here,  therefore,  again  deviated  from  the  truth." 
(Rep.  Pp.  25,  26.) 

On  the  fecond  paflfage  the  Remark  Is  this  :  "  He  ,(Calvin)  fays^ 
*  God  (hall  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works."  (P.  26.) 
But  no  ailertion  was  ever  more  falfe.  Tnefe  are  not  the  words  of 
Calvin,  but  of  Scripture,  which  his  adverfaries  had  urged  againft  his 
theory,  and  which  he  here  repeats  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fhew 
that  they  really  contain  no  proof  of  a  future  day  of  account.  It  is 
neccflary  to  lay  the  paflage  itfelf  before  our  readers. 

*'  Tranfeamus  nunc  ad  eas  fententias  qua  affirmant  Deum  unicuique  red- 
ditBram  fecundum  opera  fua :  cujufmodi  funt, '  Uhufquifque  referet  qaod 
geflit  in  corpore,  five  bonum^  five  malum.  Gloria  et  honor  operant!  bonum, 
tribulatio  ct  anguilia  in  omnem  animam  operantis  malum.'  Et  *  Ihu  it  qui 
bona  egerint,  in  refarreftionem  vrlae  ;  qui  male  fecerint,  in  refurredlion  ,*m  ju- 
dicii.  Venite  benedidi  Patris  mei:  efurivi,  etdedilb's  raihi  cibum;  fitivi,  et 
pofam  trrbutfiis/  &c.  Atque  illis  quoque  eas  conjungamus,  quae  mercedem 
opernm  appellant  vitanT  Kternam  .*  quo  in  genere  funt, '  Hetributip  manuum 
houinis  reilituetur  ei.  Qui  timet  mandatum  remonerabitur  :  Gaadete  ei 
exallaite;  ^ce  merces  ve(lra  copioJfa  ed  in  ccelis.  Unufquifque  mercedem 
a4ccipiet  fecundum  laborem.'  .  (jluod  unicuique  dicitur  redditurus  Deus  secundum 
^r«  pAa.v0  NiUi^xio   oxiiS<\^YixuR«     Okdinem   £NIM  CONSS^UBK*:; 
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TiiE  MAG  IS  QUAM  CAVSAM  iNDicAT  LocuTio.    £xtra  dubijtm  autem 

eft,  Dominum  Ijis  mifericordiae  fuse  gractibus  falutemnoftramconromraarc, 
dumcleclo's  ad  fe  vocat,  vocatos  juiii6cat,  juftificalos  glotificat.  Tametfi 
ergo  fold  milericordia  fuos  in  vitam  fufcipiat ;  quia  tamen  in  ejus  poileffio- 
nem  ^plos  deJucit  per  bv)norum  operum  <ludium,  ut,  ^as  destinapit  onUm smm 
in  illos  o/ius  imjileat :  nihil  mirum  si  secundum  ojiera  sua  dicuntut  coimari  UVIBUS 

HAUD  DUBIE  AD  RECIPIENOAM  IMMORTALITATIS  CO&ONAM  PR£rA- 
KANtUR."(Inft.  III.   IS.   1.) 

On  ,this  extradl  from  Calvin  the  obftrvations  of  Academicus  junior 
are  (o  excellent,  that  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  we  could 
improve  upon  them.     We  (hall,  theteforei  fimply  lay  them  before  our 

readers. 

*'  Calvin  maintained,  as  you  Calvinifts  now  maintain,  that,  according  to 
the  revealed  word  of  God,  there  is  but  onejuftification,  and  that  this  one  is 
a  jufti^alion  by  faith  alone.  But  there  were  many  divines  in  his  days,  as 
there  have  been. ever  (ince,  who  maintained  that,  betides  this  jui^ificationbjr 
faith  alone,  which  takes  place  in  this  life,  there  is  another  juilification  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Matth.  xii.  36>  37.  Rom.  ii.  13.)^  which  is  future,  and 
which  will  be  a  juftitication  for  the  obedience  to  the  moral  precepts  of  Cbrill 
which  reiultsfrom  f^iith  in  Chrifr,  that  is,  a  jufiification  by  fisiith  and  works 
jointly,  Thofe  divines,  in  addition  to  other  things,  objeded  to  Calvin's  the- 
ory that,  if  men  are  juftified  in  this  life,  and  then  once  for  all,  it  follows,  as 
a  neceffary  confequence,  that  there  will  not  be  a  future  reckoning.'  And,  to 
'prove  that  there  will  be  a  future  day  of  trial  and  account,  they  adduced  thofc 
paflages  of  Scripture,  of  which  CaWin,  in  the  above  quotation,  has  given  us 
a  trantcript.  For  the  purpofe  of  filencing  his  adverfaries,  Calvin  proceeds^ 
in  tJiisfedjon,  to  Ihew  that  Ihofe  paffages  of  Scripture  are  no  proof  at  all 
that  we  are  hereafter  to  be  tried,  examined,  and  to  give  account.  *  Qaod,' 
fays  he,  *  utticuique  diiiiur  redditunis  Deus  secundum  ojiefa,  parvo  negotio  disstki* 
fur,'  i.  e.  As  to  the  objection  which  is  founded  on  thofe  paflages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  affirm  that  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works, 
it  is  very  ealily  refuted.  For  the  facred  writers  meant,  by  this  expreffion, 
not  to  iiulicate  that  every  perfon  who  has  obeyed  the  laws  of  God  in  tliis 
life,  will  enjoy,  in  the  next,  everlafting  felicity,  because  he  haf  ieeaoMieiUi 
but  rather  to  indicate  that  God  firft  elected  certain  individuals,  before  the 
crealion  of  the  world,  to  a  future  ftate  of  glory,  next  prepares  them  himfelffor 
this  ftate,  and,  laftiy,  will  receive  them  into  it.  *  Ordinem  consequentia  iftagis 
quam  causam  indicat  locutio*  Obferve,  reader,  that,  in  this  fcries  of  confe- 
quences,  no  mention  is  made  of '  books  to  be  opened,'  and  of  perfons  '  to 
be  judged  out  of  thofe  things  which  are  written  in  the  books/ but  that  the. 
eled  are  to  be  received  into,glory,  not  on  account  of  their  adliohs,  but  with- 
out any  trial  or  reckoning. — This  you  produce  as  a'proof  that  Calvin  believed 
in  a  future  day  of  account,  fuch  as  is  defcribed  in  Rev.  xx.  12,  13.  'He(&yh 
God  Qiall  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works!*  Do,  reader,  torn 
back  to  the  palfage,  and  thou  wilt  inilantly  be  convinced  that  Calvin  fays  no 
fuch  thing.  '  He  fays— God  fliall  render,'  &c.  Good  Heavens!  What 
will  you.  Sir,  not  fay?  (Reply, Pp.  27 — 30.) 

We  have  thus,  at  laft,  brought  to  a  conclufion  our  Stri&ures  on  the 
crafty  and  pernicious  publication  of  Academicus.  Our  readers,  we 
are  very  fenfible,  will  find  in  tliem,  arguments  and  obfervationsi  the 

fame 
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f^me  in  fubftanccy  feveral  times  repeated.  •  But  this  was  unavoidable^ 
if  we  were,  at  all,  to  execute  what  we  intended.  .  Our  objeft  was,  and 
"Wc  truft  that  we  have,  in  fome  degree,  accompliflied  it,  to  leave  non^ 
of  his  cavils,  fallacies,  and  mifreprefentations,  (none,  at  leaft,  of  any 
confequence)  unanfwered,  and  to  the  fame  fophiftical  argument  the 
fame  reply  muft,  of  courfe,  be  given.  The  Dean  of  •Peterborough's 
pamphlet,  among  other  excellencies,  poflefles,  in  the  higheft  perfec- 
tion, the  merit  of  unity.  In  the  "  Remarks"  of  Academicus  there  is 
nothing  fyftematicaL  They  ^Ve  unconnefted,  delultory,  and  full  of 
repetitions.  But  he  thought  them,  no  doubt,  the  better  calculated,  on 
that  account,  to  puzzle  ihofe  who  might  be  in  danger,  from  the.D^an's 
clear  ftatenients  and  logical  reafoning,  of  being  feduced  from  Calvi- 
niftic  orthodoxy. 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  Calvin  himfelf;  and  this,  our  readers 
will  perceive,  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  expofe  the  diiboneft 
artifice  of  Academicus.  But,  in  quoting  thus  largely  from  Calvin's 
writings,  we  had,  befides,  wc  very  frankly  acknowledge,  another  end 
in  view.  We  wifli  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  real  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  Calvin's  principles ;  which  our  modern  Calvinifis 
are  fo  anxiousto  conceal,  and  keep  but  of  view.  The  more  tbefe  prin- 
ciples are  examined,  the  more  blafphemous  and  impious  they  mud 
appear.  In  order  to  be  execrated  by  all  men  of  fenfe,  they  require 
only  to  be  known. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  fpirlted,  learned,   and  argumentative  writer, 
who  calls  himfelf  Dr.  Kipling's  friend,  and  of  whofe  acute  •*  Reply" 
we  have  made  fo  much  ufe,  has  thrown  out  an  idea  which,  though 
feemingly  fuggefted  by  him  in  playfulnefs,  we  think  deferving  of  fc- 
rious  confideration,    **  The  public  has,  of  late  years,"  he  fays,  *'been 
verycppioufly  fupplied  with*  editions  of  efegant  extra£ts :  but  no  one 
has  yet  undertaken  to  collect  and  publifh  the  beauties  of  Calvin.  Such 
a  work  would,  at  this  time,  when  Calvinifmis  fo  very  prevalent,  have 
certainly  a  rapid  fale,  and  would^  in  my  opinion,  be  a  mod  ferviceable 
publication."  (Rep.  p.  48.)  Such  a  publication,  we  are  really  convinced, 
would  be  produ£tiveof  much  good ;  and  we  know  of  no  perfon  appa- 
rently better  qualified  to  undertake  it  than  Academicus  junior.   We 
wifh  to  fee  what  be  has.hinted  in  jeft,  realized  in  earneft.     A  Collec- 
tion of  this  kind,  fyftematically  arranged  under  proper  heads,  and  ac- 
companied with  what  he  is  fo  well  able  to  furniih,  a  connected  feries 
of  brief  and  appropriate  notes  and  illuflrations,  would  be  a  valuable 
pi%fent  to  the  public,  efpecially  to  young  divines  ;   and  would,  we  are 
perfuided,  contribute  more  to  counteracl:.  the  indefatigable  and  mif- 
chievous  exertions  of  our  Calvhiiftic  **  True  Churchnien"  (aconfum- 
ination  devoutly  to  be  wiihcd  !)  than  almolt  any  other  expedient  what- 
ever.   We  therefore  hope  that  the  very  ingenious  gentleman  will  ex* 
cufe  us  for  requelllng  his  attention  to  the  fubje£l. 
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jtubrey:.A  Novel,     By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Efq.  Author  of  Percival.    4 

Vols,  1 8s.     Boards.     Longfnan  and  Co. 

THOUGH  the  multitude  of  novels  with  which  the  prefs  annually 
teems  renders  the  reading  of  all  impoffible,  and  the  little  inte- 
reft  ufually  eM:ited  in  fober  niinds  by  fiditious  narratives  difcou- 
rages^  the  reading  of  many,  we  are  not  Co  pedantic  as  to  turn  with 
di^iift  from  the  very  name  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  a  good  novel. a  high  treat ;  and  while  we  pro* 
teft  againft  the  frequent  pcrufal  even  of  geod  ones  by  the  rifmg  gene- 
ration, who  are,  or  (hould  be,  employed  in  ftrengthening  and  form^ 
ing  the  miiid,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Dallas,  that  thofe  parents  and  in- 
ftrudors  **  who  know  how  to  fortify  the  foul,  to  dire(S  tafte,  and  fa- 
tisfycurioilty  with  propriety  ;  who  are  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples, that  conftitute  health  of  mind  and  body,  and  who  have  a<Sllvlty 
enough  to  praftife  the  theory  they  approve,  may  find  cohfiderable 
affiftance  in  them."  We  have  read  the  novel  before  us  with  a  plea- 
fure  which  induces  us  to  beftow  particular  notice  on  it,  we  fhalt, 
therefore,  after  giving  a  (ketch  of  the  ftory^  dwell  on  fome.  of  the 
parages  with  which  we  were  gratified,  and  we  fhall  as  impai;tially 
point  out  circumflances  with  which  we  were  difiatisfied. 

Aubrey  is  the  younger  fon  of  a  gentleman,  whofe  brother,  Arthur 
Aubrey,  is  the  reprefentative  of  an  ancient  family  of  large  fortune, 
and  who,  having  no  children,  confiders  Aubrey's  brother  as  his  heir. 
He  is  accordingly  educated  as  fuch,  while  Aubrey  ftudies  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  with  the  view  of  preferment  in  the  Church.  The  ye^r 
in  which  he  took  orders  he  becomes  acquainted,  through  the  iacciden- 
tal  hofpitality  of  Mrs.  Melvil,  the  widow  of  a  Weft  Indian,  with 
her  daughter  Emily,  whom  Lord  Ludley,  vainly  attenrptipg  to  fe- 
duce,  defames.  From  the  flur  thrown  upon. her  charadler,  and  from 
this  Lord's  praflices,  he  refcues  her,  loves  and  marries.  Previous  to 
the  marriage  he  becomes  heir  to  his  uncle,  by  the  <leath  of  his  bror 
ther,  and  knowing  the  improbability  of  obtaining  his.confent,  fecures 
a  private  marriage.  This  is  difcovered,  and  his  uncle  makes  a  will, 
by  which  he  is  difinherited,  and  the  eftate  devifed  to  a  go^fon  and  re« 
lative  of  the  old  gentleman's.  A  reconciliation,  however,  takes 
{ilace,  and  old  Aubrey  refolves  to  m^ke  a  new  will.  He  becooies 
very  fond  of  his  nephew's  family,  and  makes  him  a  large  allowance 
X  during  his  owii  life.  The  Aubreys  fpend  a,  fafhionable  life  of  eafe- 
^ti(A  pleafure  for  many  years,  and,  tired  of  its  routine,  go  abroad  in 
queft  of  novelty.  They  are  fuddenly  brought  back  by  the  death  of 
the  uncle^  who,  it  now  appears,  had  negle£led  to  revoke  the  fatal 
will  which  difinherited  Aubrey.  Aubrey,  who,  with  the  family  in 
general,  is  xlefcribed  as  ppflfeifing  great  equanimity,  feels  confiderable 
depreflion  at  firft,  but  recovers  his  fpirits  on  reflecting  that  he  had/ 
friends  who  would  exert  themfelves  to  provide  for^him  greatly  in  the 
Church;  and,  giving  up  Aubrey  Hall^  be  joins  his  family  in  to^n, 
Svbere,  un^ccufl^omed  *<  to  weigh  the  importaoce  of  ftreets  in  the 
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fcalesof  prudence,"  he  hires  a  houfe  in  Albemarle  ftreet.  Many  of 
his  acquaintanc^e,'  who  had  heard  of  his  return,  without  the  caufe  of 
it,  haUened  to  vifit  him.  Among  other  cards,  he  found  Lord  Aynf- 
ford's,  a  nobleman  who  was  the  patron  of  Mariton,  a  rich  rcdlory  in 
Lei'cei^erfliire,  of  which  the  incumbent  was  old  and  infirm.  Aubrey 
fees  L6rd  A.  who,  eager  to  connedl  himfelf  with  a  man  of  fo  large 
a  fortune,  promifes  the  prefentation,  and. ad vifes  his  friend  to  think 
of  a  Bilhopric.  Before  they -part  Aubrey  difclofes  his  misfortune, 
and  my  Lord  is  furprifed  and  forry,  but  does  not  recall  his  promife. 
Meanwhile  the  family  fee  their  friends,  and  very  foon  find  their  funds 

^fail.  Duns  and  four  faces  enfue:  Aubrey  borrows,  is  ihunned  by 
fome  of  his  friends,  and  advifed  by  others.  Mortifying  occur-* 
fences  fucceed.  The  Aubreys  are  dilmayed.  One  morning,  while 
the  huiband  and  wife  are  difcuifling  their  dilemma,  a  ftranger  is  an- 
nounced as  coming  from  Mariton.  The  very  found  of  Mariton 
awakens  new  hope,  and  Aubrey,  in  imagination,  is  already  indutSled 
in  the  reftory.  The  ftranger  proves  to  be  an  old  fellow  collegian, 
who,  having  heard  of  Aubrey's  misfortune,  comes  to  offer  him  not 
the  reSory  but  the  curacy  of  Mariton.  Aubrey  is  rejoiced  to  fee  his 
old  friend  Cowper,  but  neither  he  nor  his  wife  can  at  firft  ftomach 
the  curacy.  Cowper  gives  them  time  to  think  of  it,  as  he  is  going 
out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  and  promifes,  on  his  return,  to  vifit 
them,  and  relate  the  occurrences  of  his  life.  In  his  abfence  Aubrey 
conceives  that  a  fale  of  the  paintings  he  had  colledted  would  enable 
him  to  pay  his  debts,  and  live  till  the  reftory  fell  to  him  j  but  fome 
very  mortifying  events  induce  him  to  determine,  even  after  felling  the 
pi6tures,  to  accept  the  curacy  and  retire  to  the  country.  Cowper  is 
now  received  with  double  pleafure,  and  relates  the  principal  events  of 
his  life.  His  ftory  is  extremely  interefting,  and  forms,  ultimately, 
a  neceffary  connedlion  with  the  main  ftory  of  the  novel.  He. begins 
by  informing  the  Aubreys,  that  juff  before  he  left  fchool  he  refcued, 
near  Thornbury  in  Gloucefterfliire,  a  beautiful  country  girl  from  a 
young  man,  apparently  a  gentleman,  at  the  expence  of  a  drubbing 
and  a  broken  arm  ;  that  (he  infpired  him  with  an  honourable  paflion, 
and  that  he  educated  her  and  married  her.  His  father,  though  kind,  and 
even  profufe  in  his  liberality  to  him,  was  always  referved,  and  parti- 
cularly upon  his  affairs  ;  and  he  therefore  did  not  make  his  marriage 
known  to  him,  but  contrived  to  receive  his  allowance  at  the  Univer- 
fity,  and  to  hoard  fufficient.  to  make  a  decent  provifion  for  his  wife, 
^t  bcr  native  village;  Melford.  His  father  is  very  anxious  that  both 
he  and  his  fifter  Harriet  fliould  marry  larg^e  fortunes.  Old  Cowper 
finds  it  neceffary  for  his  health  to  go  to  Portugal,  and  he  carries  his 

.  daughter  Harriet  to  Oporto,  leaving  his  Ton  Charles  to  form  a  wealthy 
connection  at  home.  After  fome  time  Cowper  receives  a  letter  from. 
his  father,  urging  him  to  come  immediately  to  Portuiilif;  and  he'is 
under  the  ncceflity  of  leaving  his  amiable  wife,  with  h^^jiipiher  and  his 
infant  daughter  at  Melford,  in  their  beautiful.cottagecai@;_jJdcn-bower. 
On  his  arrival  9t  Oporto  he  is  informed  by  his  father;  that  he  wiflied 
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hisafliftance  in  bringing  to  a  fpeedy  termination  an  aiFaijr  in  wfaicbhil 
{ifter*s  honour  and  welfare  are  concerned.     Smyth^  a  dafhing  young 
Ehglifhman  of  large  fortune,  appears  to  be  trifling  with  her.    He 
immediately  calls  on   Cowper,  to  whom  he  (hews  himfelf  to  be  evi- 
dently a  libertine,  and  introduces  him  to  Donna  Seraph hia  de  Mono- 
cella,  a   bewitching  /oreigner,  who  fucceeds  in  enflaving  him,  snni 
diverts  his  thoughts  from  his  lovely  innocent  Fanny.     He  finds  that 
Smyth,  though  fafcinated  by  his  fifter,  is  bent  on  love  without  mat 
trimonyj  but  matters  are  arranged  to  produce  a  marriage  with  due 
folemnity   and   legal   authority.     The  family' continue  at  Oporfo. 
Smyth  deteds  Cowper,  and  takes  advantage  of  hib  confidence  tp  do 
him  every  injury  he  can.     He  informs  his  wife  of  his  amour,  inter"      I 
cepts   their  correfpondence,  and  leagues  with  Donna  Seraphina  i$ 
ruining  him.     Donna  S.  wanting  a  |um  of  money,  perfuades  Cowi* 
per  to  borrow  it  privately  from  his  father's  ftrong  box,  by  taking  out 
two  bags  of  moidores,  which  (he  and  Smyth  both  promife  to  enable 
*  him  to  replace.     By  her  wit  (he  provides  him  with  a  falfe  key.    At 
the  time  he  was  to  go  to  the  cheft  he  experiences  a  ftruggle  betweea 
reafon  and  paffion  ;  the  latter  conquers,  and  be  proceeds.    Opening 
the  lid  of  the  cheft,  he  finds  a  note  tohimfelf,  from  his  father,  telling 
him  not  to  rob,  but  to  take  all,  .which  is  but  little,  and  nQW  his  owq 
by  his  father's  death.     He  drops  the  lid,,  turns  round,  and  fees  bis 
father  fwallowing  a  dofe  of  poifon.    The  old  man  had  been  informed 
pf  his  fon's  defign  by  Smyth,  who  had  immediately  left  Oporto,  de-< 
ferting  his  wife  and  child,  the  former  advanced  in  her  fecond  preg* 
nancy.     The  contents  of  the  cheft  are  not   Sufficient  to  pay  all  the  ' 
debts  of  Cowper,  and  a  friend  of  his  father's  lends  him  500I.  tocar^ 
him  and  his  fifter,  with  her  fon  Edmund,  to  England.     With  (haine 
.and  remorfe,  his  love  for  Fanny  returns  as  ardently  as  ever :  he  leaves 
his  fifter  at  Briftol,-and  haftens  to  Melford,  where  he  arrives  at  the 
moment  of  Fanny's  funeral.     Self-reproach  and  defpair  drive  him  to 
drftradion,  and  he  lofes  his  reafon  for  ibme  months.     On  his  reco- 
very he  finds  his  money  nearly  exhaufted,  takes  a  lodging  for  himkK 
and  his  fifter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he  fufiers  great 
diftrqfs,   and    is  at  laft  thrown   into  the  Fleet  prifon.    There  he 
meets  a  gentleman,  the  nephew  of  the  old  re£tort>f  Mariton,  who 
perfuades  him  to  take  two  pupils,  and  fettles  his  affairs.     He  obtains 
the  forgivenefs  of  the  Vicar  and.  parifhioners  of  Melford,  and  fixes 
with  his   pupils,  his  fifter,  his  little  daughter,  and  his  nephew  and 
niece,  at  Eden-bower,  where  he  clears  ofF  his  debts,  and  improves 
his  little  cftate.     In  fpite  of  the  ftrifteft  enquiries,  Smyth  was  never 
heard  ot    Cowper's  repentance  is  fincere,  .and  except  the  deviations 
to  which  he  was  feduced  by  Donna  Seraphina,  his  virtue  is  unble- 
miflied.    While  Aubrey  was  enjoying  his  eafy  fortune  during  his 
uncle's  life,  Cowper  was  educating  and  training  his  child  and  hil 
fljier's  children  at  Eden-bower,  where  he  is  again  doomed  to  the  pang* 
of  lofing  his  other  Pan ny-4.h is  daughter,  after  growing  up  to  the 

years  of  rational  friendibipj  dies* ,  This  but  augmcats  his  cQfitritifA 
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/op  fiis  former  crime,  and  every  aftion  of  his  life,  every  fentlment  df 
his  mitid,  is  influenced  by  the  view  of  joining  the  beloved  fpirits  who 
have  taken  their  flight  to  another  world.  He  makes  occafional  exciir- 
fions  feeking  to  do  good,  and  having  heard  of  Aubrey's  misfortunci 
applies  to  his  friend,  the  old  Redtor  of  Mariton,  for  the  cui:acy, 
which  he  comps  to  offer^  unconfclous  of  the  promife  of  the  re£lory 
given  by  Lord  Aynsford,  Cowprer'  had  brought  his  nepheW,  Ed- 
mund omyth,  te  town,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Aubreys.  A 
warm  friendfliip  takes  place  between  him  and  Aubrey's  eldeft  Ton, 
Arthur.  They  foon  part,  however,  Edmund  returning  with  his 
uncle  to  Melford,  while  the  Aubreys  remain  in  town,  preparing  for 
the  fale  of  the  piflures,  and  the  removal  to  Mariton.  The  pictures 
fell  for  lefs  than  a  fourth  of  what  the3rwere  valued  at.  Aubrey  is 
infuVtedbya  pretended  cpnnoifTeur,  and  meets  with  frefli  mortifica- 
ttons.  In  the  au«fiion  his  intereft  is  fupported  by  a  young  friend', 
Charles  Senfitive,  who  ftudies  painting  for  his  amufement,  having  a 
good  fortune.  Previous  to  the  fale,  Senfitive  had  lent  Aubrey  300I. 
the  check  for  which  the  latter  had  been  duped  of  by  Jack  Elton,  a 
man  who,  from  a  virtuous  beginning,  becomes  gi^adually  a  complete 
villain*  The  Aubreys  leave  town  in  difgufl:,  the  whole  of  their  for- 
tune^ amounting  to  1700].  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  to 
fupport  thei^  for  the.prefent.  Anticipating  fortifications,  they  ar- 
rive at  Leicefter,  where  they  are  received  with  open  arms  and  afl^ec- 
tion  by  Dr.  Searle,  the  old  Reftor.  Their  reception  at  Maritop  isao 
lefs  flattering^  they  forget  their  cares,  keep  much  company,  and  are 
on  the  point  of  ruin  when  the  Reftor  dips,  Pievious  to  the  death  of 
the  Re£^or,  a  variety  of  intereft ing  occurrences  takes  place,  and  new 
^hara&ers  are  introduced  and  painted.  Edmund  Smyth  vifits  Mari- 
ton, and  an  attachment  is  formed  between  him  and  Emily,  the  elder 
daughter  of  Aubrey.  Senfitive  comes  down  to  Mariton,  and  teach*, 
ing  Arthurtna,  the  younger  daughter,  to  paint,  becomes  enamoured 
of  her.  Arthur,  the  elder  fon  of  Aubrey,  rsfeduced  by  Lady  Sud- 
Icy,  who,  feparated  from  Lord  Sudley,  lives  in  Warwickfliire.  He 
recovers  himfelf  by  his  own  remorfe  and  the  lady's  folly  ;.  and,  ac- 
companying Edmund  Smyth  to  Melford,  demotes  hii  heart  to  his  fifler 
Harriet.  5n  their  joufney,  vifiting  Sudley  Caftic,  near  Stratford, 
Edmund  faves  the  life  of  Lord  Sudley.  Jack  Elton  appears,  and, 
feeming  to  have  recovered  a  fenfe  of  honour,  returns  Aubrey  the  300! • 
he  ran  oflF  with';  having  inherited,  as  he  fays,  a  fmall  eftatie  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle ;  but  the  truth  turns  out  to  be,  that  hoiieft  Jack 
draws  his  funds  from  a  gang  of  coiners,  over  whom  he  prefides,  and 
he  is  ultimately  hanged  The  hopes  of  the  Aubreys,  on  the  death  of 
the  Redor,  are  difappointed ;  Dr.  Bowes  informs  them  of  his  pre- 
fentation,  and  comes  to  the  re£lory  for  the  purpofe  of  beirig  indufted. 
Debts,  duns,  arrefl:,  execution,  and  other  miferies  enfue.  Cowper 
and  the  Smyths  goto  Mariton,  and  Aubrey  is  invited  to  be  the  curate 
of  Melford.  As  he  is  compounding  with  his  creditors,  a  rich  Weft 
Tndian  arrivesi  bringing  news  of  an  eftate  in  the  Wefl:  Indies,  to 
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which-Mrs*  Aubrey  is  entitled,  having  been  her  father's,  but  in  truft 
to  pay  its  debts.     The  gentleman  purchafes  the  title  of  theeftate  for 
5000I.  which  enables  Aubrey  to  pay  all  his  debts,  remove  to  Melford, 
and    refer ve  a  fmall  capital.     On  the  way  from  Melford  to  Mariton, 
Mrs.  Smyth,  Covyper's  fifler,  left  by  herfelf  in  a  parlour  at  an  inn, 
is  fuVpiii'ed  at  the  entrance  of  her   hufband,  but  immediately  lofes 
fight  of  him,  and  Cow  per  endeavours  in  vamto  trace  him.     The  re- 
moval to  Melford  being  agreed  upon,  the  Aubreys  are  to  meet  Cow- 
per  ar.d  the  whole  family,  who  are  coming  to  Leicefter  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  Mr.  Smyth,  whom  they  fufpecft  to  be  the  man  they  are 
in  queft  of.     In  this  they  are  mifta,ken.     Juft  as  the  family  were  ieav- 
ing  Mariton,  Arthur  received  a  letter  from  Lord  SiidJey  uho  is  dying, 
and  thinking,  by  a  millake,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  him,  intends  to 
bequeath  him  hjs  difpofable* fortune.     The  fubjeft  is  difcuffed  'among 
the  friends,  and  Edmund  is  fent  from  Warwick  to  undeceive  Lord  Sud* 
ky,  whofe  enquiries  refpeSing  Edmund  Snaythlead  to  the  difcovcryof 
his  beini^  his  own    fon,  his  Lordfliip  having  travelled  by  the  name  of 
Smyth.   The  whole  party  are  affembled  at  Sudley Caftle,  and  Edmund's 
mother  acknowledged  to  be  Lady  Sudley.    The  emaciated  nobleman 
repents^and  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  his  title  andeftates  by  Edmund. 
While  the  party  are  all  ftill  at  Sudley  Caftle,  Charles  Senfitive  joins 
them,  and  congratulates  the  Aubreys  on  the  recovery  of  Aubrey  Hall, 
he  having  himfelf,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  poflefled  himfelf  of  thelaft 
will  of  old  Aubrey,  which   had  been   executed,  but  fecreted  by  the 
lawyer,  m  a  league  with  the  pretended  devifee,  and  kept  by  the  for- 
'  mer  in  terrorem  over  the  latter.     The  (lory  concludes  with  the  proper 
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Such  are  the  heads  of  theftory,  and  the  reader  will  eafily  perceive 
that  the  materials  are  adapted  to  produce  interefting  efFefls  :  nor  has 
Mr.  D.  failed  to  excite  the  interefl  of  which  they  are  capable.    The 
attention  is  kept  alive  from  incident  to  incident,  and  we  grieve  to  part 
»with   our  acquaintance  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume.     But  it  is 
not  alone^  in  point  of  tale  that  we  are  gratified  with  this  novel.    It  w 
full  of  moral  leflbns  for  the  young,  the  middle-aged,  and   the  old. 
The*  general  moral  objefts  of  the  work  are  to  fhew  the  efFe«St  of  a 
reverfe  of  fortune   on  different  minds,  and  to  inculcate  the  perfeve- 
rance,  uiider-every  evil  and  temptation,  in  honefty  and  virtue.     The 
diiEculty  of  defcending  from^ fortune  and  pleafure  to  neceffary  fruga- 
lity, is  well  painted  in  the  flruggles  of  the  Aubrey  family  :  the  per- 
petual intention  of  doing  right,  and  the  recurring  failure  of  refolu- 
tion,  with  the  ready  foftering  of  hope,  lead  to  diftrefs  as  a  natural 
confequence;     In  Cowper  we  have  a  pi£lMi'e  of  a  noble  ftrength  01 
m.nd    furmountihg  every  difficulty :    in   Elton  a  foul  yielding  itfelf 
eafily  to  the  inroads  of  vice.    Tn  the  number  of  incidental  morals, 
we  aire  highly  gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  D.  inculcates 
candjur  between  parents  and  children  ;  the  error  of  inftindtive  bene- 
volence in  the  charafter.of  Senfitive ;  the  folly  of  an  impetuous  tem- 
per^ and  the  good  fenfe  of  avoiding  duels  honourably;  but  we  arc 
particularly  pleafed  with  the  paffagcs  relative  to  the  clerical  chara^cr. 
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In  making  Aubrey  a  clergyman,  negligent  of  his  profeilion  for  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  he  enforces  a  ftridt  attention  to  the  divine  objeas  of 
it,  andexpofes  the  wickednefs  of  taking  orders  merely  for  the  fltiew  of 
a  profeflion,  or  with  the  view  of  preferment  folely.  The  following 
extradonthis  (ubjedt  will  be  read  with  pleafure.     .  ^ 

"  Emily,  my  love/  faid  h^  to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  '  how  negligent  have  I  been 
of  ray  profeflion  !  but  I  do  not  wonder,  when  I  confider  the  motives  on' 
which  I  embraced  it.     I  con  fen  ted  to  aflume  the  facred  robe  and  band,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  fecond  fon  of  a  family,  in  whofe  repreientativie  it 
was  thought  neceflfary  to  centre  the  wealth  and  pride  of  their  anceftors : 
when,  therefore,  by  the  death  of  my  brother  I  became  that  reprefentative, 
is. it  furprifing- that  I  difengaged  myfelf  from  an  object  no  longer  necellary 
for  tne  purpofe  for  which  1  had  obtained  it?  Could  I  go  back  to  the  time 
while  it  was  optional,  retaining  the  judgment  of  my  experience,  no  intereft 
whatever  (hould  prevail  upon  me  to  undertake  the  holy  office,  for  I  fliould 
not  think  myfeU)  at  that  early  period  of  life,  equal  to  the  ftri6l  difcharge  of 
its  duties.     It  is  an  awful  engagement ;  the  mofl  important  that  man  can 
enter  into,  made  voluntarily  with  his  Creator,  to  labour  to  inftru6t  his  fel- 
low-creatures in  the  knowledge  of  their  eternal  intereft,  to  purify  their 
hearts,  to  refolve  their  doubts,  to  confole  them  Jn  afflidion,  and  to  keep,' 
them  on  their  guard  in  the  hours  of  joy  and  tranquillity.     A  minilter  is  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Almighty.     How  I'ublime  the  thought!  how  arduous  the 
talk  1'  who  that  fefiedled  upon  it,  would  haftily  undertake  it  ?  What  talents, 
what  virtues  are  requiiite  to  form  that  (lupendous  chara6ter  which  flands 
forth  the  ambaifador  of  the  Deity  !  In  the  courfe  of  my  reflections,  iince  my 
rever/e  of  fortune,  an  extraordinary  thought  occurred  to  me  on  this  fubje^. 
My  fancy  formed  a  new  creature ;  I  imagined  the  miniftry  of  religion  af- 
figned  to  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  continued  by  fucceflion,  like  men,  on 
our  planet.     Not  a  fallen,  nor  incorporeal  race  ;  not  fuperior  to  man  in  fa- 
culty, nor  exempt  firom  the  paffions  of  the  mind,  but  endowed  with  a 
flrength  of  virtue  that  (hould  preferve  them  genuine  and  good,  and  poflefiTed 
of  the  highed.  degree  of  human  knowledge  and  talents;  fully  acquainted  by 
intuition  with  the  nature  of  the  appetites,  yet  totally  free  from  them;  their 
frames,  while  exifting  on  earth,  fultained  by  fome  unperceived  fluid  inhaled 
with  the  air,  and  after  the  fervice  of  fifty  years,  their  fpirits  tranilated  un- 
known to  men,  leaving  fuccelfors  to  rife  from  their  bodies  by  a  new  law  of 
nature.     Of  fuch  a  being  felf-excellence  and  fuccefs  in  his  miniftry  would 
neceflarily  be  the  fupreme  good,  the  end  and  enjoyment  of  his  exiftence  ; 
to  fuch  a  being  (he  tafk  would  be  appropriate ;  but  for  me,  fcarcely  arrived 
at  years  of  dilcretion,  placing  the  chief  praife  of  religion  in  a  rhetorical  eila^ 
delivered  from  the  pulpit,  bred  up  in  eafe,  and  Fond  of  ,it;  for  me  to  dare 
accept  the  divine  deputation  was  no  lefs  monftrous,  than  my  tqtal  neglect 
of  it,  when  it  became  unneceflTary  to  worldly  enjoyments,  was  fliamefui.** 

The  following  pafl'age,  extracted  from  Cowper's  ftory,  will  ferve 
as  a  companion  to  the  foregoing.  Speaking  of  the  ftrong  and  worthy 
charadter  of  the  pariKhioners  of  Melford  in  general,  Cowper  proceeds 
thus : 

*•  Struck  with  this  eflTedl,  when  the  abatement  of  n;»ore  vivid  contempla- 
tions permitted  it  to  recur  to  my  mind,  I  was  led  to  inquire  for  a  caaie,  and 
I  found  a  very  natural  one  :  for  three  fuccelfive  generations,  the  parifli  of 
Melford  had  been  blelfed  with  yicars  of  a  truly  paiioral  charader ;  and  the 
a^ual  incumbent,  whom  the  pariihionei;$  had  in  a  body  petitioned  to  yield 
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to  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  and  go  abroad^  to  fave  his  life  and  gain  new 
health,  was  the  facceflbr  of  his  father;  for  the  prefentation  of  the  vicarage 
belonged  to  an  elder  branch  of  the  family. '  The  venerable  vicar  whom  he 
fucceeded  had  lived  upwards  of  forty  years  among  them  :  as  he  grew  old, 
his  fonadted  as  his  curate ;  and  they  had  both,  w^ith  apofiolic  (incerity  and 
ardour,  devoted  themfclves  to  (he  care  of  the  Ibuls  entrufted  to  them.  They 
did  not  confine  their  miniflry  to  a  cold  reading  of  the  liturgy,  and  weekly 
common-place  expofitionsof  obfcure  texts ;  they  did  not  even  deem  preach- 
ing and  praying  their  principal  duty.     The  going  to  church  they  conlidered 
as  periodical  meetings  for  the  purpofe  of  general  praife,  thank fgiving,  and 
Application ;  and  the  fermon  as  a  lecture  read  by  the  fia.ther  ot  a  family : 
tut  they  were  far  from  confidering  it  as  the  beft  opportunity  of  reflifying 
the  underftanding,  improving  the  hearts,  and  forming  the  fouls  of  their  pa- 
ri (hioners  for  falvation..     The  chief  lervice  they  rendered  them  was  through 
the  means  of  friendly  condefcenfion  and  familiar  talk.     The  dodlrines  of 
their  Bible  were  not  neatly  put  by  to  be  neatly  produced  on  letoccafions; 
but  the  precepts  of  their  Mafter,  his  life,  and  death,  tlie  ftate  of  mankind, 
^nd  the  neccflity  of  induftry,  were  inculcated  in  private  in  an  ea!y,  chear- 
■  ful  manner^  as  a  kind  phylician  explains  the  nature  of  his  friend's  malady^ 
and  the  qualities  of  the  medicine  which  he  preloribes  for  his  reiteration. 
They  foyved  the  feeds  of  true  religion  and  founci  fenfe,  without  mixing  the 
grains  of  enthufiafm.     They  evinced  the  interefl  of  laying  up  atrealure  in 
another  life,  from  the  certainty  of  leaving  thi^;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in- 
culcated honefl  employment  in  this  as  one  of  the  means  of  amailing  that 
treafure;  and  taught,  that  the  exceffive  fervour  which  was  unfavourable  to 
temporal  duties,  was,  in  that  very  refpe6l,  unfavourable  alio  to  eternal. 
);K>pes.     In  (hort,  the  inhabitants  of  MeUord,  their  fathers  and  their  children, 
had  been  lb  tutored  by  their  amiable  and  efiimable  miniilers,  that  the  na- 
tural glow  of  the  human  mind,  neither  producing  on  the  one  hand  an  inde- 
pendent arrogance,  nor,  on  the  other,  running  into  imaginary  fervours  and 
fuperflition,  had  formed,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  that  humble  dignity  of 
foul  which  marked  the  charader  of  my  fellow-parilhioners,  and  in  which,  I 
hope,  they  are  not  fingular.     But  I  digrefs,  Aubrey,  and  ulurp  your  pro- 
vince." 

•  In  general  the  charafters  and  manners  ara  preferved  throughout, 
andfome  of  the  perfonages  introduced  afford  ludicrous  fcenes.  The 
€onverfazi'one  and  concert  at  Spicer-Hall  are  highly  finifhed,  and  all 
the  Spicers  well  pourtrayed. 

After  fo  much  approbation,  we  are  forry  to  exprefs  difapprobationj 
-and  were  it  not  for  the  eftcein  in  which  we  hold  the  author,  welhould 
certainly  fuffer  the  fubjefts  of  the  latter  to  be  eclipfed  by  thofe  of  the 
former.  The^pvents  towards  the  conclufion  are  too  much  hurried, 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  volume  bears  evident  marks  of  hafte. 
Tiiis  is  the  more  ftriking,  as,  in  the  preceding  part,  having  piflu^^j 
in  detail,  and  Hkewife  the  operation  of  feelings- in  detail,  the  miio 
is  not  prepared  to  be  hurried  on  as  it  is  at  the  clofe  of  the  work.  1^ 
Teems  as  if  the  author  had  been  anxious  not  to  proceed  te  a  fifth  w- 
.  lurne',  for  the  fourth  Is  almoft  the  bulk  two  of  the  preceding  ones,  ^^ 
he  regrets,,  in  a  note  near  the  end,  that  he  has  not  room  to  interweave 

the  death -bed  repentance  of  Rochefter,  the  witty  debauchee.    A' 
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there  was  no  fear  of  the  reader's  being  fatigued^  we.wifh  that  the 
work  had  been  extended  to  another  volume.  The  incident  of  the 
will,  recovered  m  an  improbable  manner  by  Charles  Senfitiv^,  is  un- 
worthy of  ^  the  author;  If  bethought  the  reftoration  of  Aubrey* 
Hall  neceiTary  to  fatisfy  cooimon  novel  readers,  he;  Ihould  have 
adopted  other  means;  but  we  are  confident  that  thofe  who  are  ncjt 
common  novel  readers  would  have  been  better  pleafed  to  have  heard 
no  more  of  Aubrey- Hall,  for  there  was  fufEcient  in  the  unexpe£led 
news  of  th^  eftate  in  St.  Kitt's  for  poetical  juftice. 

The  caftle  ghofts  confirm  our  opinion  that  the  author  though^  it 
neceflary  to  write  for  the  many  as  well  as  for  the  few ;  like  thoie  dra- 
matifls,  who,  in  the  more  delicate  fcenes  of  comedy,  inter fperfe  paf- 
fa^es  fuited  to  the  galleries.  We  were  aflonifhed  to  find  in  a  novel  a. 
MiflTertation  which  wefliould  certainly  never  have  thought  of  looking 
for  but  in  fome  treatife  on  orthoepy,  refpe<£ting  the  pronunciation  o£ 
the  words  knowledge  and  oblige:  but  being  with  great  art  introduced 
at  Mrs.  Spicer's  converjaxlone^  we  were  led  into  it  without  repug« 
nance,  and  were  repaid  by  the  ingenuity  it  difplays.  We  woul4  ex* 
tra<5t  it  had  we  room  to  fpare,  but  v/e  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the  performers  on  the  fliage. 

As  a  fqbject  for  icenfure  we  were  at  firft  difpofed  to  felect  theinte- 

reft  excited   for  Cowper,  becaufe  there  is  no  greater  danger  than  that 

arifing  from  leading  the  heart  to  an  affection  for  an  immoral  cbarac« 

ter,     Cowper  marries  clandefiinely,  is  feduced  from  his  wife^  and 

perfuaded  to  rob  his  father ;  yet  his  ftorv,  which  is  admirably  told) 

interefts  us  fo  much  in  his  favour,  that  we  rather  pity  and  love  the 

man   than  deteft    his  crimes.     At  th^  conclufion  of  his  ftory  we 

marked  this  for  rep rehenfion,  but  proceeding  in  the  novel,  we  foon 

changed'  our  fentiment,  not  hecaufe  he  is  fignally  puniihed,  but  ber 

caufe    he  is  a  model  of  a  firm,  manly,  and  early  repentance ;   v^ 

trifler  with  his  confcience,  no  batterer  with  his  pafllons.     His  devia* 

tion  was  the  refult,  not  of  a  depraved  nature,  but  of  powerful  fe<- 

duction;  it  took  place  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  underftandtng  is 

ftill  immature,  a.nd  its  duration  was  ihort.     He  returns  with  vigour  to 

the  path  of  virtue,  and,  as  we  faid  before,  prefents  a  picture  of  a 

noble  ftrength  of  mind  furmounting  every  trial.  Let  thofe  who  delight 

in  (hedding  the  tear  of  fenfibility  perufe  the  account  of  the  lofs  of  his 

daughter;  fo  fimple,  fo  eloquent,  fo  pathetic.     Connecting  it  with 

a  pafiage  in  the  preface,  we  believe  it  to  be  an  exemplification  pf  the 

truth  of  the  Horatian  precept, 

•  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  eft 
Primum  ipfi  tibi. 

None4)Ut  a  father,  and  a  bereaved  father,  could  have  written  thofe 
pages. 

We  have  not  at  prefent  fpace  for  copious  extracts,  and  believe  it 
unneceifary  to  give  them,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  volumes  tliem- 
felves  are  generally  read. 

Gidv>in*s 
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{Continued  from  P,  44-.) 


AT  this  period  firft  occurs  the  memorable  name  of  Wickliffe. 
He  was  of  humble  birth,  but  of  tranfcendant  abilities,  and  of  a 
moft  ardent  mind.  Themonkifh  hiflorians,  while  they  load  his  prin- 
ciples with  the  moft  virulent  inveftivc,  feem  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  do 
judice  to  his  talents.  He  early  rofe  to  the  higheft  diftin£lions  which 
^  Oxford  could  beftow.  In  1^61,  when  37  years  of  age,  )ie  was  eled^ed 
mafter  of  Baliol  College.  But  he- was  then  confpicuous  only  for  the 
emjhience  of  his  powers,  the  profoundnefs  of  his  difquifition,  and  the 
dignified  gravity  of  his  private  character. 

In  1371  a  curious  tranfadtion  occurs.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
petitioned  the  King  for  the  removal  of  churchmen  from  the  great  of- 
fices of  flate.  This  circumftance,  as  our  author  obferves,  mud  have 
had  its  origin  in  fome  intrigue.  The  parliaments  of  Edward  III. 
were,  by  no  means,  fo  p6werful  as  to  diftate  to  the  throne.  Mr.  G. 
with  feveral  of  our  old  hiftorrans,  attributes  it,  with  great  appearance 
of  probability,  to  the  King  of  Caftille,  v^ho  was  at  this  time  pofiei&d 
of  great  power.     The  attack   fe.ems  chiefly  to  have  been  direfted 

Sainft  William  of  Wykeham,  then  chancellor,  a  perfon  of  the  great- 
eminence  in  his  own  times,  and  entitfed  to  the  veneration  of  poftc- 
rity  on  account  of  his  munificent  eftablifliments  at  Wincheftcr  and 
Oxford.     Wykeham  was  of  obfcure  parentage;'  and,  for  fuch  educa- 
tion as  he  received,  is  faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  fome  charitable 
and  beneficent  patron.     He  never  was  of  either  univerfity,  and  his 
omtemporaries  were  accudomed  tpcall  him  unlearned.     His  fagacity, 
however^  and  natural  abilities,  were  certainly  extraordinary.     He  was 
early  jplaced  about  Edward  III.,  and  won  the  heart  of  that  fplendid 
prince  by  his  (kill  in  architedure.     He  rebuilt  Windfor  caftle  on  a 
plan  of  hisawii ;  and  that  (lately  edifice  remains  to  this  day,  nearly 
in  the  ftate  in  which  Wykeham  left  it.     He  was  perfe6Hy  qualified 
for  fucceeding  as  a  courtier.     He  was  a  man  of  bufinefs,  fober,  faga- 
cious,  and  penetrating;  handfome  in  his  perfon,  and  dignified  in  his 
demeanor.     As  a  politician  he  was  fb  wary,  that  hiflory  has  doubted 
to  rank  him  either  among  the  fupporters  or  oppofers  of  Wickliffe ;  but 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  man  as  Wykeham  was  the  patron 
of  innovations  which  ftruck  at  the  whole  influence  of  the  Chufch. 
Before  he  was  a  bifhop,  he  pofTefltd  benefices  to  the  value  of  873I.  6s, 
8d.,  of  prefent  money  13,1001.  per  annum.     With  refpe<9:  to  his  fecu- 
lar  promotions,  (the  emoluments  of  which  are  not  included  in  this  ac- 
count,) in  1 359  he  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Works;  in  1364  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  Secretary  of  State;  and  in  1367  Chancellor.' 
In  1366  he  was,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  rcyal  mafler,  elefted 
fii&op  of  Winchcfter,  in  which  city  he  had  been  educated,  and  at  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  born.     This  fee  wai 
his  own  choice;  but, as  Edward  was  then  engaged  in  acoateft  with 
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the  Pope,  k  was  apprehended  that  difficulties  might  occur  m  obtain- 
ing a  bull  for  his  confecration,  without  which  he  could  not  hope  for 
reipefk  from  his  brethren  of  the  bench.  The  affair  was,  however, 
adjufted  through  the  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  on6  of  the 
boflages  for  the  ranfom  of  King  John  of  Frapce,  who  took  a*ji>urney 
to  Avignnn  for  the  purpofe,  and  whofe  fuccefsful  exertions  feem  to 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  admiflion  of  himfelf  to  ranfom  irt  the  fol- ' 
lowing  year. 

Such  was  the  minifter  whom  John  of  Gaunt  undertook  to  difplace. 
The  intrigue  was  well  managed.  The  whole  tranfaiiion  appeared 
the  lefs  invidious,  as  Gaunt  was  then  employed  on  the  continent,  and» 
by  means  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  two  Houfes^  (which  our  author 
inaccurately  calls  the  two  ejiates^)  a  decent  fall  was  prepared  for  the 
royal  favourite.  This  event,  however,  is  certainly  a  proof  of  a  great 
alteration  having  taken  place  in  the  fentiments  of  our  anceftors.  witk 
regard  to  the  ecclefiaftics.  The  clergy  were  long  the  onty  pcrfons^ 
whofe  knowledge  and  praflicc  in  bufinefs  fitted  them  for  conducing 
public  affairs.  Churchman,  accordingly,  fucceeded  churchman,  in 
the  higheft  offices  of  flate,  as  if  by  natural  inhcrit^jnce.  *•  It  became 
apart,  as  it  were,  of, the  religion  of  our  anceftors,  to  fee  high  office 
combined  with  the  clerical  character;  and  it  appeared  a  fortof  facri* 
lege  in  their  eyes,  to  behold  a  chancellor  of  the  realm,  or  a  treafurer 
of  t6e  public  revenues,  otherwile  habited  than  in  the  veftments  and 
rochet  of  a  digniiif  d  clergyman  *'  (p.  134.)  The  petition  of  par- 
liament againft  tnem,  therefore,  in  1371,  our  author,  with  great  plau- 
fibility,  confiders  as  a  proof  of  the  progrefs  of  the  opinions  of  Wick- 
liffe.  The  hiftory,  irideed,  of  this  wonderful  man  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  fufficiently  inveftigated  to  fix  the  exaft  feries  of  the  events  of 
his  life.  But  the  progrefs  of  his  tenets  was  almoft  miraculous. 
Knighton,  the  monkiih  hiflorian,  aiTures  us  that,  in  13829  eleven  years 
after  the  ddte  of  this  tranfadfion,  every  fecond  man  throughout  Eng- 
land v/as-a  Lollard.  This  is,  doubtlefs,  the  exaggerated  language  of 
indignation ;  but  it  ferves  to  (hev<^  the  extenfive  dominion  efiablifhed 
over  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the  during  intrepidity  and 
decifion  of  this  reformer's  genius.  ^ 

<>ur  author  prefents  us  with  a  rapid  fketclrof  the  difaftrous  cam* 
paign  of  the  Englifh  in  France  in  137I;  of  the  celebrated  march -of 
the  King  of  Caftille  in  1373;  of  the  negociations  and  truces  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  In  1372  we  find  Chaucer  on  ^n  embafly  to  the 
republic  of  Genoa ;  from  which  city,  as  our  author  thinks,  he  crofTed 
the  country  to  vifit  Petrarch,  then  at  Padua.  T^his  opir\ion  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  two  following  verfes  in  the  **  Clerk  of  Oxenforde's" 
narrative  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  The  clerk's  nairatiye,  which  it 
the  exquifite^  ftory  of  patient  Grifildis,  he  tells  the  company  that  he 

"  Lerned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerke— * 
Fraunceis  Petrarck." 

But  this  evidence  we  do  «ot  think  very  valid :  for  fuch  ii£iioDs  are, 
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by  no  means  uncomnibn ;  and  poets  have  always  been  indulged  in  thv 
^k  of  them.  Mr.  Tyrwhic  doubted  of  this  interview  of  our  Englifli 
poet  with  Petrarch;  and  is  treated  again,  by  Mr.  G«)  with  too  little 
refpe<S^,  But  Mr.  G.'s  whole  reafoning,  on  this  occaiion,  feems  built 
on  fanciful  and  gratuitous  fuppofitionsi  The  following  paiTage  is 
written  in  a  ftyle  which  we  m'uft  unequivocally  cond^n,  Speakbg^ 
of  the  furprife  which  Petrarch  muft  have  felt  on  difcovering  fo  fine  a 
genius  in  a  native  of  the  barbarous  ifland  of  Britain,  Mr.  G.  fays, 

^'  The  difcovery  [whichj  he  made  was  fcarcely  lefs  atfonilhing  than  that 
of  Columbus  when  he  reconnoitred  the  (bores  of  the  weftern  world.  He 
interrogated  his  gueft  ;'he  propofed  to  him  his  moft  trying  and  difficult  cri- 
terioRs ;  he  exchanged  with  him  the  glances  of  mind^  and  the  fiafbes  of  a 
poet's  eye.  CJiaucer  had  already  written  his  Troilus  and  Crefeide,  and 
many  of  his  moil  meritorious  produdlions ;  he  was  now  more  than  40  years 
of  age;  we  may  imagine  how  he  anfwered  the  ordeal  of  the  Italian,  and 
flood  up  to  him  with  the  fober  and  manly  confcioufnefs  of  a  poet  £p  a  poet, 
Petrarca  hesitated,  fufpeded^  and  at  length  became  wholly  a  convert;  he 
embraced  the  wondrous  flranger  from  a  frozen  clime,  and  forefaw,  with 
that  fort  of  infpiration  which  attends  the  clofing  period  of  departing  genius, 
the  future  glories  of  a  Sperifer>  a  Shakefpear,  and  a  Milton.''  (Pp.  151,  152.) 

On  the  affe<S):ed  language  here  employed  we  (hall  make  no  remarks. 
But  how  does  o>jr  ingenious  author  know  all  this  to  be  true?  It  is 
itieant,  we  doubt  not,  as  an  inftance  of  what  he  talls^  in  his  preface, 
••^  carrying  the  workings  of  fancy,  and  theijpirit  of  philofophy,  into 
the  inveftigation  of  ages  paft.'*  To  fuch  effufions  of  fancy  we  arc,  in 
fio  cafe,  inclined  to  allow  much  merit ;  but,  if  an  author  will  indulge 
in  them,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  are  they  thus  to  be  cloth- 
ed  in  the  garb  of  hiftorical  narrative  dnd  hO,  i  This  is  a  liberty  which 
no  man  can  be  authorifed  to  take  ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  we  conceire 
that  fuch  reflections  are,  withbetter  effeSt  left  to  the  reader's  own  ima-^ 
gination,  than  obtruded  by  the  writer. 

In  1374  we  find  Wickliffe  appointed,  with  fix  other  perfons,  of 
whom  the  chief  was  John  Gilbert,  bifhop  of  Bangor,  to  meet  the 
Pope's  cemmiflioners  at  Bruges,  for  fettling  a  difpute  refpeding  the 
Papal  provifions  and  refcrvations.  The  appointment  of  WicklHfi 
was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  King  of  Cafiille,  who  now  entirely  di^ 
rented  the  Englifh  government.  The  fame  year  Chaucer  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine,  to  be  delivered  daily,  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  term  of  his  life,  by  the  King's  chief  butler.  This  grant 
leads  our  author  into  fome  very  curious  and  valuable  difquifitions,  11- 
luftrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  of  the  ilate  of  the  poet's 
fortune  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  The  circumftance  of  the 
•wine's  being  delivered  daily,  affords  a  prefumption  that  it  was  daily 
confumed  ;  and  our  author  computes  that,  at  this  time,  the  poet's  in- 
come cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  under  loool.  per  annum  of  our 
prefent  money.  He,  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  of  a  gay,  convivial 
temper,  inclined  to  expence^  and  to  pleafurable  indulgences.  His  in- 
come, though  liberal,  was  probably  too  limited  compared  with  his  ex- 
penditure i 
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penditure ;  for,  in  about  fix  weeks  after  the  former  grant,  he  received 
a  much  more  confiderable  mark  of  the  royal  bounty,  being  made 
comptroller  of  the  cuftom^  in  the  port  of  London. 

We  have,  with  our  author,  no  doubt  that,  for  this  comfortable 
fituation,  Chaijcer  was  indebted  to  the  King  of  Caftille:  but  the 
fpeech  in  which,  on  thi«  occafion,  he  makes  that  prince  addrefs  the 
poet,' is  a  ftill  more  reprehenfible  flight  of  imagination,  and  in  a  ftill 
worfb  tafte,  than  what  we  lately  quoted  on  the  fuppofed  interview  of 
^Chaucer  and  Petrarch.  John  of  Gaunt,  fays  Mr.  G.,  "  probably 
held  to  Chaucer  a  language  fomething  like  this  : 

'  You  are  in  the  full  vijjour  of  your  age  and  connitution.    That  this  vi- 
gour fhould  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  your  country,  will  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  you  and  to  me.    The  reins  of  the  Englifh  government  are 
confided  to  my  hands ;  I  ought  not  to  withdraw  myfelf  from  this  refponfibi- 
lity,  if  I  defired  it.     I  want  your  advice ;  I  want  the  affiftance  of  your  ta- 
lents.    I  (hall  often  feel  prompted  to  confult  your  admirable  judgment,  the 
reditade  of  your  views,  and  your  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  hu* 
man  heart ;  and  it  is  more  frank  and  manly  that  the  man  whofe  counfels  I 
purfue  (hould  fill  an  ofleniible  office,  than  that  he  fhould  be  my  ad  viler 
fecret  and  unavowed.    You  owe  yourfelf  to  your  country  and  your  friend ; 
and  1  require  this  at  your  hands.     On  the  other  fide,  if  you  d^fire  poetical 
&me*  your  compliance  with  my  wilhes  will  aflifl  your  attainment  of  that 
objed.     Man  is  a  complex  beins,  and  is  affected  with  mixed  con fi derations; 
.and  your  contemporaries  will  li^en  with  far  different  feelings  to  your  beau- 
tifuf  and  elevated  produ6tions,  if  they  flow  from  an  ambaffador  and  minider 
ol  flate,  than  if  you  remained  obfcurely  (heltered  under  your  natal  roof  in 
the  city  in  which  you  were  born,  or  fequeflered  among  the  groves  and 
fireams  which  adorn  your  neighbourhood  at  Woodflock."  (Pp.  177,  I'JS.) 

Our  author,  in  p.  180,  adverts  to  a  mod  curious  inilance  of  grois 
iroporttioii  in  the  Btographia  Britannica.  The  queftion  refpedls  a 
grant  of  20  merks  per  annum^  fuppofed  by  Speght,  the  coadjutor  of 
Urry,  and  Tyrwhit,  to  have  been  conferred  on  Chaucer  in  1371, 
The  authorof  the  article  "  Chaucer,"  in  the  Biograpliia,  as  evidence 
of  this  grant,  refers  with  confidencfe  to  "  45.  Ed.  III.  p.  3.  in.  7.  ;*' 
e(iabli(hed  abbreviations,  which  mean  <<  Patent  rolls  of  the  45th 
year  of  Edward  III,  part  (or  roll)  third,  membrane  (or  (kin)  the  fc- 
vcnth."  Mr.  G.  in  order  to  eflablifh  or  refute  the  ftatement  of  the 
Biographia,  undertook  the  talk  of  carefully  examining  the  patents  of 
that  year^  The  rolls  are  only  two ;  there  is  no  third  part.  So  that, 
as  he  obfcrves,  **  the  whole  reference  is  of  that  fort  which  is  beft 
known  by  the  appellation  of  a  *  Fabricatipn  of  Hiftory  ;'  of  which,'^ 
he  adds,  '^  feveral  other  inftanCes  occur  in  the  article  of  Chaucer,  ia 
the  Biographia  Britannica." 

Mr.  &.,  as  ufuai,  gives  an  able  analyfis  of  Chaucer's  poem  called 
*•  The  Houfe  of  Fame ;"  but  for  this  we  muft  refer  our  readers  t* 
the  work  itfclf.  He  here  treats  modern  reviewers  and  journalifts^ 
whom  he  calls  **  the  fpawn  of  a  naore  recent  period,"  with  very  little 
ceremony  \  but  #»  ui^  we  trufti  he  will  be  ready  to  ackno^ledj^  that 

his 
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his  farcafm  has  produced  no  irritating  effe£t.     In  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  he  refumes  the  progrefs  of  WickiifFc's  opinions,  of  which  he 
preientsa  good  concife  account.     He.  mentions^  as  the  forerunners  of 
Wickliffe,  the  Waldenfc*  and  Albigenfes.     The  firft,  he  fays,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  '*  merely  melancholy  en^hufiafls,  who  infifted  that 
the  rich  among  them  fhould  fell  all  [that]  they  had,  and  divide  with 
the  poor  ;  and  required  their  clergy  to  be  illiterate,  poor,  and  deftitutc, 
like  the  fifhermen  who  firft  taught  the  religion  of  Jefus."  (p,  211.) 
The  fecond  Were,  undoubtedly,  heretics  of  Gnoftic  defcent,  who  held 
that  the  material  world  was  the  work  of  an  inferior  deity,  the  enemy 
of  the  great  Supreme  Spirit.     They  confequently  thought  that  Chrill 
aftumed  a  body  in  appearance  only,  and  onlyfeemed  to  expire  on  a 
crofs.     It  has,  to  own  the  truth,  very  often  furprifed  us,  that  we  Pro- 
teftants  fliould  glory,  as  we  generally  do,  in  thefe  fed;aries  as  ourpro« 
genitors,  and  boaft  of  tracing  the  reformation  from  their  tenets :  for 
their  whole  merit  and  refpedlability  feem  to  have  centered  in  the 
fmgle  point  of  their  oppofition  to  the  ChUi:ch  of  Rome.     Wickliffe 
himfelf,  our  author  fays,  was^a  predeftinarian,  whofe  ^*  creed  tended 
to  reprefent  the  Creator  of  the  world  as  an  arbitrary  being,  capri- 
cioufly  deciding  upon  the  fates  of  mankind.**  (p.  215.)     "It  was 
fimilar  to  that  of  Calvin,  a.  gloomy  doftrine,  equally  condemned  by 
the  underftanding,  and  revolting  to  the  heart."  (p.  216.)     The  doc- 
trine of  Calvin  is  here  character i fed  with  admirable  juftnefsand  truth; 
.  but  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  notions  of  Wickliffe  were  exaSiy 
the  fame.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  fatalift,  in  the  fttid  fenfe  of 
the  word,  who  held  with  the  ancient  ftoics,  and  with  our  modern  phi- 
lofophical  neceflarians,  that  nothing  could  have  happened  otherwife 
than  it  does ;  and  that  to  this  neceflity  the  deity,  as  well  as  all  other 
beiiigs,  is  inevitably  fubje6l:.     The  following  part  of  his  charaftcr, 
however,  is  drawn  with  great  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart : 

'•  Wicklifffe  was  too  nearly,  what  has  fince  been  underilood  by  the  term, 
a  puritan.  He  did  not  fufficiently  take  into  connderation  feme  of  the  fun- 
damental properties  of  the  human  mind.  He  did  not  enough  regard  man 
as  the  creature  of  his  fenfes.  He  was  too  feverely  inclined  to  ftrip  reh'gion 
of  its  ornaments.  Enthufiafm,  founded  upon  abftraclions  alone,  is'aftiort* 
lived  paffion.  It  may  be  lively  and  operative  in  onp  generation,  but  it  will 
fubfide  into  torpor  in  the  next.  In  the  ordinary  and  tranfient  concerns  of 
human  life,  we  rarely  feel  a  ftrong  and  permanent  attachment  but  to  what 
we  fee.  In  like 'manner  in  religion,  we  never  can  have  a  ^yHem,  uniform, 
genial,  and  nutritive  of  the  purelt  alfedions  and  habits,  without  the  foJem- 
»ilies  of  worship,  the  decencies  of  archtte6lure,  the  friendly  alliance  of  har- 
monious founds,  or  the  fragrance  of  delicious  odours.*'  (p.  417.) 

Mr.  G.'s  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  chapters  are  \txf  important, 
and  in  feveral  rcfpcds,  we  think  highly  objedionable.  The  firft  re- 
lates the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  in  1376,  which  wa$  called  the 
Good  Parliament.     A  confederacy  was  formed  againft  John  of  Gaunt, 

who  was  accufed  of  a  defign  to  alter  the  fucceflion.    Gaunt  was  thett 
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oo  the  continent,  _fo  that  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  had  unli* 
mited  range  :  for  Edward  III.,  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  had  al« 
moft  wholly  withdrawn  from  public  affairs,  and  the  death  of  the  Black 
Prince  was  expe£ied  daily.  The  Commons  firft  preferred  a  long  bill 
againft  the  ufurpations  of  Rome  ;  to  which,  however,  the  King,  who 
lay  (iclc  at  Eitham,  coldly  replied,  that  ^^  he  was  purfuing  other 
means  of  redrefs."  The  Commons  then  proceeded  againft  the  mini- 
fters,  whom  they  charged  with  malverfation.  Richard  Lyons,  farmer 
cf  the  fubfidies  and  cuftoms.  Lord  Latimer,  chamberlain,  and  Lord 
Neville,  with  feveral  of  inferior  ilation,  were  committed  to  prifon  ; 
the  property  of  Lyons  and  of  Neville  was  confifcaced  ;  and  Latimer 
was  fined  20,000  marks. 

The  parliament  then  adopted  a  meafure,  with  which  our  author  ts 
highly  offended,  and  which,  he  fays,  '<  can  relied  nothing  but  dif-*- 
grace  on  the  parties  concerned.'*  This  was  obliging  the  King  to 
part  with  a  woman  named  Alice  Pierce,  or  Ferrers,  who,  for  the  laft 
ten  years  of  Edward's  life,  feems  to  have  govern^  |l1m  with  abfolute 
fway.  Mr.  G.  fuppofes  Wykeham  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy  which  occafioned  this  feparation;  and  *^  it  was,"  he  fays, 
^'  a  (hamelefs  example  of  ingratitude  for  this  man,  who  owed  every 
thing  to  the  bounty  and  partiality  of  his  Sovereign,  thus  to  trample 
upOA  his  dotage,  and  to  drag  his  private  weaknefles  and  foibles  to  the 
view  and  condemnation  of  the  world.  It  was  barbarous  to  didiate,  in 
this  unfeeling  manner,  to  a  monarch  who  had  once  been  the  arbiter 
of  Europe  ;  and  to  tear  from  the  aged  prince,  now  in  his  fixty-fifth 
year,  a  companion  and  confident  whom  habit  had  rendered  necefTary  tO' 
him.  It  is  not  eafy  to  find  an  inffance  in  the  records  of  hiflory,  in 
which  private  pique  has  in  k  more  indecent  and  unprincipled  manner 
prompted  the  conduct  of  a  public  characfter."  (P.  233.)  On  tli^fe 
reflexions  of  our  author  we  muft  have  leave  to  obferve,  that  he  has 
produced  no  proof  cither  that  Wykeham  was  the  infligator  of  the 
proceedings  againft  Alice  Perrers,  or  that  he  had  any  pique  againft 
her  or  the  King.  Indeed,  the  tendernefs  here  exprefTed  for  the  royal 
weaknefTes  feems  intended  only  to  blacken  Wykeham,  againft  whom 
Mr.  G.  evidently  entertains  the  moft  violent  prejudice,  for  no  other 
reafon  that  we  can  conceive,  but  becaufe  that  prelate  had  been  injured 
by  Mr.  G.'s  great  favourite,  John  of  Gaunt^  and  may  therefore  be 
fuppofed  to  have  felt  fome  refentment.  We  know  not  whether  our 
ingenious  author  was  always  fo  indulgent  to  the  foibles  of  kings, 
!6ut  his  fuppofitions,  on  this  occafion,  are  not  very  confiftent.  in  the 
committee  appointed  by  this  parliament  for  tranfa6^ing  public  bufi- 
nefs  were  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Wykeham,  Bifhop  of  Win- 
cheftcr^  and  Courtney  of  London.  Of  thefe  three  prelates  the  firft, 
Mr.  G»  fays,  was  fuppofed  to  favour  Gaunt ;  but  if  this  was  the  cafe, 
it  is  very  improble  that  a  parliament,  convened  by  the  intrigues  of 
Ae  other  two,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  for  the  very  purpofe  of 
Subverting  Gaunt's  authority,  ihould  have  placed  bim  on  the  com- 
miuee  of  government.     Another  of  Mr.  G.'s  fuppofuions  is  ftill 
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more  wild  ;  namelyy  that  Courtney  (whom  he  juftly  ftyles  ^  t)ie 
mod  imperious  churchman  of  his  times"')  and  Wykeham  combined 
with  the  Wickliffites,  whofe  avowed  objeA  was  the  downfai  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that,  thrbugh  the  dotage 
of  the  Kingy  and  the  infolent  rapacioufnefs  of  his  concubine,  the  go* 
vernment  was  become  intolerably  corrupt,  fo  that  pafliament  was 

'.  forced  to  interfere,  and  commit  the  management  of  public  affairs  to 
fuch  as  they  thought  beft  qualified  for  the  trufl. 

One  principal  objed,  Mr.  G.  thinks,  of  the  proceedings  againft 
A.  Pcrrcrs,  Was  to  throw  a  fligma  on  the  private  charaSer  of  the 
King  of  Caftille,  who  was  now  living  in  opeij  adultery  with  the  fifter 
of  Chaucer's  wife.  His  marriage  with  the  Spanilh  princefs  was  un-  . 
happy.  "  John  of  Gaunt,  howeyer,"  fays  our  author,  in  language 
not  at  all  equivocal,  ^*  though  he  had  thus  married,  had  not  abjured 
the  feelings  if  a  man.**  (P.  220.)  He  therefore,  it  feems,  indulged 
thefb  feelings  by  amufing  himfelf  with  the  goverijpfs  of  bis  daughters. 

'  .Our  author,  we  conceive,  would  have  aded  more  wifely  In  paffinj 
this  part  of  bis^  favourite's  conduct  without  any  refIe£tions.  But  he  is 
determined  to  find  fault  with  Wykeham,  and  with  the  party  of  whom 
he  makes  that  prelate  the  head.  His  opinion  we  (hall  flniply  lay  be« 
fore  our  readers  ;  it  valeat  quantum  valere  potejf. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  mtich  to  be  regretted,  that  perfons,  occupying 
fo  eminent  a  ftation,  (hould  fet  fuch  an  example  of  difregard  to  thofe 
inftitutions  and  forms  whicli  are  efTential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

'  eftabliihed  order  of  fociety.  But  none  but  ar  bigot  will  affirm  an  en'or 
of  this  fort  to  be  of  fuch  magnitude,  as  to  difqualify  a  man,,  who  is  by 
his  birth,  according  to  the  conftitution  of  his  cpuntry,  called  to  a  cer- 
tain ftation,  from  difcharging  its  functions,  or'entering  upon  its  pri- 
vileges." (Pp.  230,  aji.J 

On  hearing  of  thele  proceedings,  theKing  of  Caftille  haftened  to 

'  England,  dtflolved  the  confederacy,  and  in(li6ted  vengeance  on  federal 
of  its  members.  But  Wykeham  was .  the  principal  objedi  of  his  rc- 
*  Venge.  Several  article!?  were  exhibited  againft  him  ;  but  the  only  one 
on  which  he  was  found  guilty,  was  a  charge  of  having,  while  chan- 
cellor, reduced  the. amount  of  fines^  particularly  the  fine  of  one  indi- 
V vidua!  from  80  to  40  pounds.  Our  author  afFeds  to  doubt,  whether 
this  charge  was  feleded  as  of  eafieft  proof,  or  whether  the  others 
were  paflTed  by  from  motives  of  clemency.  But  motives  of  clemency 
are  out  of  the  queftion.  The  King  of  Caftille  was  evidently  enraged, 
and  would  certainly  have  ruined  Wykeham  if  .he  could.  Theaatu- 
ral  conclufion  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  other  charges  could  not  be 
proved.'    The  temporalities  of  his  bifhopric,  however,  were  fcized, 

'  and  he  was  forbidden  to  come  within  20  miles  of  the  Court.  On 
this  occafion  our  author  has  a  reflexion  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
fider  as  difgraceful  and  abfurd.  It  (hews  how  completely  be  allowed, 
for  a  time,  his  partiality  for  Gaunt  to  extinguifh  in  his  mind,  both 
the  principles  of  juftice,  and  the  feelings  of  humanity.  **  Wykc-* 
bam,'*  he  fays,  ^<  nad  been  fo  afliduous  and  fuccefsful  in  the  accuma- 
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lation  of  wealth,  that  he  imight  well  ffs^are  the  revenues  of  his  biihopric 
during  the  time  when  he  was  thus  under  a  cloud,  without  having  any 
great  injury  to  appeal  to  as  a  topic  of  complaint.'*  (P.  247.)  Gaunt 
held  a  parliament,  which  revoked  the  proceedings  of  the  former  year, 
againft  Latimer,  Ferrers,  and  the  reft.  That  the  King  of  Caftille 
Should  exert  himfclf  to  diflblve  the  coipmittee  of  government  was  na- 
tural ;  but  his  recall  of  Alice  Ferrers  (hewed  a  profligate  contempt  of 
public  cenfure.  And  his  rancorous  enmity  againft  the  Bifhop  of 
Winchefler  is  detmonftrated  by  the  circumflance  that,,  ^hen  an  a<5l  of 
general  pardon  was  paiTed,  Wykeham  was  the  only  exception.  Hi  J 
difgrace,  however,  did  not  long  continue-  *'  His  Iriends,"  fays  Mr. 
G.  "  were  powerful,  and  the  King  of  Caflille  was  placable."  Of 
this  placability  our  author  gives,  indeed,  a  moft  curious  proof.  **  A 
feffion  of  the  convocation  was  held,  vj^hen  Courtney,  Bifhop  of  London, 
noticed  the  abfence  of  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  and  moved  that  no 
fubfidy  fhould  be  granted  to  the  King,  till  that  prelate  fhv>u]d  appear 
in  his  place.  Mo^  of  the  bifhops  concurred  in  the  proportion  ;  and 
it  was  urged  with  fo  tnuch  fpirit  that  the  government  at  laji  thought  proper 
to  comply,^*  (P.  259.)  On  June  18,  1377,  three  days  before  the  death 
of  Edward  IIL,  a  writ  was  ifllied  for  the  reflitution  o^  Wykeham's 
temporalities,  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  certain  fum  of  money  for 
the  fervice  of  the  war. 

^ooxi  after  the  coronation  of  Richard  IL  the  King  of  Caftille  re- 
tired from  the  government ;  but  he  previoufly  took  care  of  !the  inierefls 
of  Chaucer.  On  the  very  next  day  after  Edward's  death,  the  grant 
of  his  ofHce  of  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  as  alfo  that  of  his  former 
penfion,  was  renewed  j  and,  inflead  of  his  daily  pitqher  of  wine,'  he 
received  a  compenfation  of  20  marks  per  annum.  Our  author^  in  this 
place,  again  expofes  a  Angular  forgery  in  the  Blographia  Britannica, 
which  notices  the  twolaft  grants,  and^  for  authority,  refers  to  *'  Fat.  i. 
R.  H.  p.  13."  and  to  "  Fat,  i.  R.  IL  p.  19.*'  But,  fays  Mr.  G  , 
"there  are  no  fuch  rolls.  The  terms  *  part  the  thirteenth,'  and 
*  part  the  nineteenth,'  are  abfurd  to  any  perfon  accuftomed  to  con- 
fult  the  records  in  the  tower.  The  record  of  the  patents  of  any  one 
year  fometimes  confifts  of  a  fingle  roll,  frequently  of  two  rolls,  which, 
in  that  cafe,  arc  indorfed  Farts  I.  and  II.,  and  1  believe  never  exceed 
three.*^  Thefe  grants  are  firfl  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Chaucer's 
life,  prefixed  to  Urry's  edition,  who  does  not,  however,  fpecify  his 
authority*  Indeed,  our  only  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  trom  a 
patent.of  the  iith  Richard  II.,  in  which  they  are  pretty  fully  rrcited, 
and  which  permits  Chaucer  to  refign  in  favour  of  another.  This  pa- 
lent  is  imperfeflly,  printed  in  a  fubfequent  page  of  the  Life  in  Urry. 
**  But  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Biographia  did  not,"  fays  Mr. 
G-  **  exaftly  underfland  this.  Finding  no  official  references  in  the 
book  from  which  he  drew*his  inforniation,  he  has  thcuabt  proper  to 
invent  references  of  his  own,  thus  giving  his  efTay  an  appearance  of 
accuracy  to  the  cafual  reader,  exciting  difapprobation-and  contempt  \a 
the  elaborate  and  informedf-and  poifoning,  tp  the  extent  of  his  power, 
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the  fountains  of  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  the  confidence  which  every 
reafonable  man  would  dcfirc  to  i;epofc  in  the  integrity  of  hiftory /' 

(Pp. 'a; 3,  274.) 

The  King  of  Caftille  foon  became  unpopular;  and  our  author 
thinks  that  it  was  to  vindicate  his  ^patron,  thai  Chaucer  wrote  his 
poem  called  *<  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight."  AVe  do  not 
conceive  that  Mr.  G.  Iws  very  fuccefsfully  made  out  his  hypothefis ; 
but,  in  the  courfe  of  his  remarks  on  the  poem,  he  has  (Pp.  286,-  289) 
favoured  us  wiih  fome  excellent  obfervafions  o,n  the  paffion  of  love, 
and  on  the  fentiment.of  loyalty,  as  modified  by  the  principles  of  chi- 
valry. They  are  top  long,  however,  for  infertion,  and  would  be 
greatly  injured  by  abridgment.  But  we  cannot,  by  any  means,  be- 
ftow  the  fame  praife  on  fome  fentlments  of  our  author,  on  x5Ccafion 
of  the  poll-tax,  which,  in  1 381,  excited  the  famous  and  terrible  in- 
fujre£lion,  condufled  by  the  mifcreants  who  are  known  by  the  names 
pf  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw.  "  This,"  he  fays^  *'  was  the  period 
of  the  awaking  of  the  human  mind.  This  was  the  aera  of  th^ /acred 
do^rines  of  equality  \  do6trines  which,  if  temperately  and  ferioufly 
weighed,  are  fraught  with  ineftimable  benefits,  but  if  raflily,  fuper- 
^cialiy,  and  irreverently  adled  upon,  are  the  plagues  of  mankind,  in- 
volving their  difciples  in  the  mod:  fearful  calamity,  and  bringing  dif- 
credit  upon  the  principles  of  juftice  and  truth*  Unfortunately,"  he 
adds,  *•  it  is  this  hafty  and  intemperate  proceeding  to  which  the  mafs 
of  mankind  are  prone."  (P.  307.)  That  this  is,  and  always  muft  be, 
the  cafe  we  are  perfeSly  convinced  ;  and  the  fimple  confideration  of 
the  fa6l  fliould  have  fliewn  our  ingenious  author  the  danger  of'con- 
fecrating  the  principle.  But  how  comes, Mr.  G.  to  be  fo  confident 
that  the  ^^  f acred  doftrines  of  equality,"  as  he  calls  them,  are  **  the 
principles  of  juftice  and  truth  ?"  We  are  certain  that  thefe  do£^fines 
arc  totally  inconfiftent  with  every  ftate  of  civilized  fociety  y  and  that, 
though  it  were  attempted  to  carry  them  into  praftice,  they  would  not 
fubfift  for  a  fingle  day.  Tnljead  of  being  facredy  they  are  tranfaend- 
antly  execrah/e,  and  as  falfe  in  theory  as  they  are  deftrudlive  In  fsS. 
We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  confider  this  paflage  as  another  facrifige 
to  the  fenliments  of  Mr.  G/s  former  friends. 

At  p.  316.  our  author  delineates  the  xiews  which  he  fuppofes  the 
events  of  Tyler's  infurrection  muft  have  naturally  produced  in  the 
mind  of  Chaucer  ;  and  he  then  indulges  himfelf  in  a  reverie,  which 
is  Angularly  vifionary,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  political  free- 
dom on  the  powers,  and  wliathe  would-ca'l  the  fprtngiAefs,  of  genius  : 
as  if  no  works  of  genhis  had  ever  been'  produced,  except  Where  men 
were  p6litically  free.  This  is  mere  dtxlamation  belbw  contempt, 
and  as  contrary  to  fobriety  of  reafohing  as  it  is  to 'fa6l.  He  theft 
traces  the  events  which  brought  Jdhn  of  Gaunt  under  the  neceffity 
of  fecking  fafety  in  Scotland  ;  and'^i^is  44th  chapter  commences  with 
the  marriage  of  Richard  in  1382  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  princefs  of 
high  accjomplifliments  and  merit,  whofe  canduft  gained  her,  from 
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contemporaries  and  pofterity,  the  appellation  of  the  '*  Good  Qiieen 
Ann£."  -^ 

This  chapter  we  regret,  that  the  length  to  which  our  obrervatiorjs 
have  bten  extended  will  not  permit  us  to  analyze  ;  for  we  look  oh  it 
as  one  of  the  mod  valuable  in  the  ho^k.  It  contains  a  jiid  ei(3iis  and 
well- written  account  of  the  **  Le^iende  of  Gode  iWopien,-'  one  of*- 
Chaucer's  beft  produdlions,  compofed,  it  is  probable,  at  the  requeft  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  praife  of  the  ladies,  by  way  of  atonement  fox  the  un- 
gallant  feverity  with  which  they  were  fatirized  in  "  Troilus  and  Cre- 
feide,"  and  in  the  *'  Romaunl  of  the  Rofe.*''  Mr.  G.  gives  an  in- 
tcreiting  view  of  the  plan  of  the  poem,  in  which  the  vices  of  the  male 
fex  are  humoroufly  exaggerated.  And  here  he  introduces  a  curious' 
account  of  the  poetry,  and  poetical  worfliip,  of  the  Daisy,  (or,  ac-^ 
cording  to  Chaucer's  fanciful  etymology.  Day's  EyE,)Nlluftrated  by 
an  excellent  a nalyfis  of  another  of  Chaucer's  poems,  the  **  Floure'ancf 
the  Lefe."  The  original  of  this  laft,  our  author  gives  good  reafonS 
fbr  thinking,  was  the  production  of  a  lady.  The  chapter  clofcs  with 
a  pleafing  account  of  the  fliorter  and  morjC  airy  clafTes  of  poetry, 
which  wtxt  then  in  vogue  ;  the  Chant-royal,  the  Balade,  the  Ron- 
deau, the  Pafiourelle,  and  the  Virelaie.  The  whole  of  this  chapter 
IS  highly  creditable  both  to  the  tafte  and  to  the  judgment  of  our  au- 
thor. 

«  Air.  G.'s  46th  chapter  purfues  the  affairs  of  Wickliffi^.  In  the 
laft  year  of  Edward  III.,  an  injunftion  had  been  publilhed,  forbidding' 
the  dilTemination  of  his  dodlrines  ;  but  this  intrepid  reformer  treated 
it  with  contempt.  The  clergy,  however,  obtained  five  bulls  againft 
him  from  Rome,  which  JikewiTe  feem  to  have  had  little  efiecl.  *  In 
the  beginning  of  1378,  he  was  cited  to  Lambeth,;  but  the  populac^^ 
rofe,  and  forcing  the  doorS  of  the  apartments  where  his  Judges  werir 
alieri'.bJed,  began  to  harangue  them  in  his  favour.  7  he  meeting 
broke- up  without  coming  to  a  decifion  ;  and  WicklifFe  was  fdrmed 
to  derive  advantage  from  fuch  a  favourable  event.  Our  author,  very 
happily,  compares  the  exertions  of  this  reformer  and  of  his  aflbciates 
with  thofe  of  the  Methodifticd  teachers  in  the  18th  century.  Hithet- 
to  he  had  been  fupported  by  the  Univerfity  ;  but  his  attack  on  xh^^ 
dodrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  the  moft  facred  myflery  of  the  Romilh 
Church,  ftartled  his  befl  friends.  His  opinions  on  this  fubjedt  were 
formally  condemned  by  thig  Chancellor  and  feverai  of  the  do£lors  in 
that  learned  body.-  WickliiFe,  on  this,  appealed  to  the  iCing,  and  fo* 
licited  the  protection  of  his  old  defender,  John  of  Gaunt..  At  the  infti* 
gation,  probably  of  Courteney,  now  primate,  a  bill  was,  in  f^Sa, 
brought  into  parliament,  empowering  the  fheriffs  to  detain  in  pnCon 
the  preachers  of  herefy  and  their  abettors,  till  they  (hould  be  juftificd 
according  to  the  Jaw  and  reafon  of  holy  church.  The  fate  of  this 
bill,  as  recorded  by  our  author,  was  moft  extraordinary.  The  bill,iii» 
tells  us,  did.npt  pa^s  the  Commons  ;  yet  it  certainly  is  entered,  as  law, 
•n  the  records,  and  remains,  to  the  prefent  d^,  on  the  ftatute  book. 
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Wickliffe,  however^  was  expelled  the  Univcrfity,  and  feveral  of  his 
adherents  recanted. 

Hume  reproaches  tbefe  early  reformers  as  not  being  **  adiiated  by 
the  fpirit  of  martyrdom,"  and*  our  author  defends  them  by  as  extraor- 
dinary a  piece  of  cafuiftry  as  we  have  ever  feen.  His  reafoningis 
Dothing  lefs  than  a  plea  for  grofs  hypocrify  and  moral  difhonefty. 

*'  We  admire/*  he  fays,  *'  and  juftly,  the  fpirit  of  the  perfecuted  indivi- 
dual who  refufes  to  quali^,  by  a  lingle  Tillable,  what  he  once  mainlained 
to  be  truth ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  queHion  the  wifdom  and  moral 
reditude  of  his  conduct.  If  he  be,  which  the  notion  of  martyrdom  implies, 
a  lover  of  virtue  and  of  mankind^  furely  his  life,  though  compelled  to  filence 
upon  certain  topic*,  will  be  more  beneficial  than  his  death.  I  ought  not  to 
jgn  a  paper  containing  fentiments  oppo(ite  to  my  own,  to  obtain  a  Turn  of 
money  or  an  office ;  but  I  would  as  willingly  do  this  at  the  requidtion  of 
a  Chief  Jufiice.  aft  of  a  highwayman,  if,  while  he  grafps  the  paper  in  one 
hand,  he  prefents  a  halter  or  a  pifiol  with  the  other.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
refufed  by  me,  when  death  is  the  alternative  of  refufal,  except  that  which 
would  fo  destroy  my  chara6ier  and  honour,  as  to  make  the  further  prolonga- 
tian  of  my  life  a  burthen  and  a  curfe."  (Pp.  392,  393.)     •  ^ 

.  Is  there,  then,  no  diflionour  or  (lain  in  folemnly  profefling  what- 
we  inwardly  difbelieve?  This,  to  a  man  of  confcience  and  of  vir- 
tue, would  certainly  make  his  life  "  a  burthen  and  a  curfc."  Putting 
a  future  world  out  of  thequeftion,  he  is  a  mean  and  defpicable  wretch, 
who  facrifSces  truths  of  the  higheft  importance  to  confiderationS  of 
perfonal  fafety.  Such  condu<9:  tends  to  dcftroy  ail  confidence  In  hu- 
man veracity ;  and  the  life  of  the  man  who  adopts  fuch  maxims  can 
never  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  world.  The  following  reflect 
tions,  however,  we  infert  as  extremely  judicious  and  replete  with 
'^ound  fenfe : 

"  In  religious  innovation,  as  in  almofl  all  critical  pol^ures  of  human  sP> 
fairs,  there  is  much  of  good  and  much  of  evil.  The  literature  and  the  mind 
of  Europe  are,>and  long  will  be,  deeply  indebted  to  Wiccliflfe,  and  to  John 
of  Gaunt  bis  patron.  They  were  emineat  infiruments  in  removing  that 
night  and  torpor  in  which  wc  had  io  long  been  involved.  But  there  is  a 
iiern  and  a  rugged  charadler  in  reformation,  particularly  religious  reforma- 
tion, which  we  rauft  deplore,  while  we  love  the  general  refult.  Hiftory  iof 
forms  us,  and  we  might  eafily  have  concluded  that  it  wa^  fo,  that  Wiccliflfe 
and  his  confederates  were  copious  in  their  abufe  of  all  preachers  who  weft 
not  of  their  fedl  \  fiyling  them  lalfe  brethren,  imps  of  fatan,  and  warning 
their  followers  to  give  no  ear  to  their  do61rines.  Sarcafm  and  inveftive, 
ftifring  up  the  angry  palfions  of  mankind,  have  alraoft  always  been  the  re- 
fources  of  innovators.  Wc  read  of  an  inliance  in  which  two  of  the  preach- 
ers, being  at<a  lofs  for  wood  to  boll  their  provilions,  chanced  upon  a  wooden 
image  of  St.  Catherine  ;  and,  chopphig  it  in  pieces,  jocofelyremsrlced  Lliat 
Providence  muft  have  been  concerned  in  fending  them,  fo  fearooaWc  a  fup- 
ply.  They  familiarly  ft  vied  our  Lady  oiVVaKingham  the  Witch  of  Wal- 
iingham.  There  is  an  internal  evidence  in  this  phrafe,  which  may  well 
guarantee  to  us  that  it  was  not  the  invention  oTtheir  calumniators.     Hot  the 

tendency  of  fuch  lipcntioua  language  muft  have  been  to  ftiock  the  pious  and 
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the  wor(h)^  and  to  overtarh  the  principles  of  the  weak  and  unHable.  ^  With 
the  anenlighted  and  unthinking  part  ot  mankind,  llie  whole  circle  of  moral 
principles  is  bound  together.  They  are  faiiened  upon  them  by  eduction, 
and  confirmed  by  habit.  Things  facred  in  themfeiveSf  are  not  facrod  in 
their  eyes  from  an  intrini>c  claim,  but  ai  connedled  with  time  and  place^ 
with  outward  ceremonies  and  fulemn  obfervances.  It  is  only  a  virtue 
founded  in  principle,  and  nurtured  in  the  genial  loll  of  a  well-ordered  mind, 
that  will  furvive  unhurt,  when  the  prejudices  upon  which  it  is  ufed  to  lean 
for  fuppori  are  no  more.  We  may,  therefore,  reafonably  conclude,  that 
Wicciifle  and  his  partizans  did  much  of,  at  lead  temporary,  mifchief.  They 
didurbed  the  vifions  and  poetic  forms  of  morality  and  religion.  They  of- 
fended the  pious;  they  fapped  the  virtues  of  the  unfteady;  and  they  in- 
troduced a  general  fpirit  ofgroQhefs  and  illiberal  (arcafm.  We  ought  not 
to  wonder  that  they  bad  many  enemies,  nor  to  believe  that  all  who  perle- 
cnted  them  were  aduated  by  a  defpotic  temper  or  by  fordid  motives/' 
(Pp.  394,  395.) 

We  have  already  dwelt  fo  long  on  Mr.  G.*s  work,  that  we  are  un-^ 
dcr  the  neceffity  of  now  fliortehingour  ftridlures. — In  his  47th  chap, 
ter  he  enters  into  a  minute  examination  of  a  produdion  once  extremely 
popular,  efpecially  among  the  followers  of  WickliiFe,  intituled  The 
Vilions  of  Pierce  Plowman.  This  work,  of  which  the  author  is  faid 
to  have  been  Robert  Langland,  a  pried  of  Merton  College,  in  Ox* 
ford,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  written  between  1347  and  1356,  is 
commonly  divided  into  twenty  Pajfus^  or  Cantos.  It  is  extremely 
mifccHaneous ;  but  in  general  may  be  regarded  as  a  fatire  on  the 
vices  of  almoft  every  profeflion,  efpecially  of  the  clergy  ;  which  laft 
circumftance  greatly  endeared  it  to  the  Lollards  of  the  poets  time,  as 
well  as  to  their  fucceflbrs  in  attempts  at  reformation.  Th^  perfonagesv 
are  allegorical ;  but  the  pictures  of  manners,  in  almoft  every  clafs  of 
life,  are  highly  valuable.  The  fpecimens  produced  by  our  author  arc 
curious,  and  of  no  mean  merit,  the  verfification  is  of  a  lingular  kind, 
of  which  the  moft  ftriking  feature  is  the  ftudied  introdu£tion  of  three 
different  words^  beginning  with  the  fame  found  in  every  line  ;  thus, 

"  TVyd  I  that,  quod  the  /^oman,  I  ^ould  not  fpare 
For  to  be  your  Frende,  fryer,  and  Fayle  you  never." 

This  alliteration,  to  a  modern  ear,  does  not  feem  capable  of  pro- 
duping  much  harmony;  but  Mr.  G.  thinks  that  the  verfes  of  Lang- 
land  are  conftruded,  with  many  deviations  indeed,  on  a  principle  fuffi- 
ciently  rhythmical,  and  that,  when  perfe(^,  they  are  anapeitic,  con« 
lifting  of  four  feet,  of  three  fyllables  each,  the  laft  fyllable  of  each  foot 
receiving  the  emphafis.  We  have  a  comparifon'of  Langland  and 
Chaucer,  full  of  good  cfiticifm,  which  oCir  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
tranfcribe. 

In  1384,  the  Court  was  engaged  in  a  violent  conteft  with  the 
citizens  of  London  about  the  election  of  a  Mayor.  The  popular 
candidate  was  John  of  Northampton,  who  had  been  Mayor  the  two 
preceding  years.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  n^agiftrate  of  a  turbulent 
and  feditious'  tuxU)  like  Beckford,  and  fome  others  of  a  later  date* 
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Nothing  could  Ihev^  more  clearly  our  author's  determined  refolution 
to  blacken  the  government  of  Richard,  than  the  (lyle  in  which  he 
talks  ^of  this  civic  conteft.  "  The  proceedings  of  the  Court,"  be 
(ays,  **  were  regarded  by  their  authors,  as  the  firft  "ftep  towards  the 
dertruflion  ofthe  King  of'^Caflille."  Can  any  aflfertion  he  morcpofi- 
tive  or  precife?  The  Court's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  was 
meant  as  a  prelude  to' the  ruin  of  Gaunt.  Yet,  in  the  very  next  fen- 
tence,  Mr.  G.  allows  that  betw'een  the  two  he  can  trace  no  connec- 
tlon.  '^  There  was  fomt  link  of  combination,  that  we  are  now  un- 
able to  dif  over,  which  made  the  deftruftion  of  the  city's  liberties  an 
indifpcnfible  p  elminary  to  the'ruin  of  John  of  Gaunt,"  (P.  44.2.) 
This  is,  furely,  prejudice  with  a  witnefs.  In  the  conteft,  howevex, 
Chaucer  took  a  part,  by  fupporting  the  popular  caufe.  But  a  profe- 
cution  was  comrnenced  againft  him^  and  tie  was  forced  to  flee  fox  fafety 
to  the  continent. 

One  Friar  Latimer,  however,  prefcnted  a  paper  to  the  King,  in 
which  Gaunt  was  charged  with  a  formed  defign  to  ufurp  the  crown. 
Time,,  place,  and  other  circumftances  were  fpecined  ;  and  the  friar 
fwpre,  on  the  facrament,  to  the  truth  of  the  arcufation.  Gaunt, 
however,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  charge,  fuddenly  entered  the 
prefence  of  Richard,  and,  alter  having  the  (croU  put  into  his  hands, 
defended  himfilf  with  much  vehemence  and  force.  He  infifted  on  a 
fhor.ugh  invc (ligation  of  his  conduit,  and  that  his  accufers  fliould, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  committed  to  clofe  cuftody.  Richard  feems  to 
have  been  convinced  of  his  uncle's  innocence,  and  delivered  Latimer 
to  the  care  of  two  kpights,  who  were  to  be  anfwerable  for  his  appear- 
ance when  required.  One  of  thefe  knights  was  Sir  John  Holland, 
the  king's  uterine  brother,  who  had  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Gaunt.  .  Under  the  pretence  of  difcovering  the  perfons  who  had 
fuboirned  the  friar  to  accufe  his  father-in-law,  Holland  fubjefted  the 
miferable  man  to  the  torture,  under  which  he  expired  ;  and  this  ini- 
quitous proceeding,  as  might  have  been  expefled,  increafed  the  furpi* 
cions  againft  John  of  Gaunt, 

The  miniflers  of  Richard  were  determined,  however,  to  bring 
Gaunt  to  his  trial,  and  to  arraign  him  before  a  parliament  affembW 
for  the  purpofe.  It  iscuricus  to  contemplate  the  force  of  prejudice, 
in  the  part  adopted  by  our  author  on  this  occafion. '  He  reprefenU 
both  the  king  and  his  confidential  fervants  as  the  verieft  mifcreants  tltat 
ever  exifted.  The  minifters,  he  fays,  **  coh(idered  that  Richard, 
however  fpecious  and  engaging  might  be  his  manner  to  ftrangers,  M 
a  niind  to  which  the  principles  of  rc£titude  had  never  been  communi- 
cated, or  in  the  foil  of  which  the  feeds  of  re£licudQ,  refufed  to  germi- 
nate." But  this,  we  apprehend,  is  infinitely  unlike  the  chara(Slcr  of 
Richard.  On  the  contrary,  this  much  injured  prince  was  diftinguilh- 
«d  fcr  fome  of  the  moft  amiable,  virtues  which  belcng  to  human  na- 
ture. He  was  mild,  forgiving,  and  afftdionate.  As  a  mafter  he  wa^ 
kind,  and  as  a  hufband  his  condu£t  merited,  and  has  obtained,  unive- 
fa)  praife.    Such  ^  man  could  not  j)b$bly  be  tj^c  mpnfter  that  W[»  G, 
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h^s  painted*  Richard  feems^  indeed,,  ]ilce  many  other  princes,  to  have 
been,  by  his  virtues  themjelves^  difqualified  for  defending  himfelf  againft 
the  attacks  of  the  unprincipled  traitors  by  whom  he  was  furrounded. 
Yet  his  minifters,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  G.  **  had  only  to  repre- 
fent  to  him  his  venerable  uncle  as  the  bar  to  his  licentioufnejTs,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  aflent  to  the  blacked  projeA  [whichj  they  could 
fugged  to  hitn."  Our  author  then  goes  on  to  inform  us,  as  if  he  had 
been  prefent,  what  thefe  profligate  minifters  faid  to  the  king.  '*  They 
told  him  that  he  was  a  monarch.  They  aiked  him  for  what  purpofe 
the  plenitude  of  power  was  committed  to  his  hands,  if  he  was  not  to 
ufe  it  for  the  removal  ofobftacles  to  his  enjoyment!  They  afliired 
bim  that  the  people  would  never  prefume  to  inquire  into  the  reafons' 
of  his  meafures,  &c.'*  (P.  453.)  Again,  we  beg  leave  to  afk  how 
docs  Mr.  G.  knew  all  this?  Suppoling  Mr.  G.'s  prejudices  well 
founded,  we  can  tzUly  fancy  that  the  minifters  of  Richard  would 
talk  in  thi§  flyle.  But  in  point  even  of  tafte,  we  have  great  objed^ion 
to  /uch  fancies  being  clothed  in  the  language  of  hiftoiy.  The  King 
of  Caftille,  however,  withdrew  to  his  ftrong  Caftle  of  Pomfret ;  and  ac 
laft,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Princefs  of  Wales,  mother  to  the  King^' 
a  reconciliation  was  cfFefted. .  But  the  turbulent  Woodftock  was  not 
to  be  appeafed,  and  had  foon  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  treafoa 
into  full  effeiSt* 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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original  MSS.  bequeathed  by  him  to,  his  Family.     To  which  are  pre* 

fixed  a  Biographical  Account  of  that  Author ^  and  Obfervations  on  bis 

ff^ritings.     By  Anna  Lxtitia  Barbauld.     6  vols.     j2mo.     2I.  5s. 

Phillips,  London.     1804. 

THE  lives  of  eminent  writers  may  be  rendered  more  pleafing  and 
inftrudlive  than  moft  other  fubjefts  of  biography,  by  perfons 
who  know  the  fa£ts,  and  comprehend  the  characters  which  they  pro- 
pofe  to  exhibit.  Richardfon,  in  the  prefent  work,  has  found  a  bio- 
grapher capable  of  eftiniating  his  talents,  and  acquainted  with  the 
clafs  of  literature  in  which  they  were  exerted.  She  fees  how  he 
found  fiftitious  biography,  how  he  left  it,  and  what  he  has  done. 
Although  the  novels  of  Richardfon  clearly  and  ftrongly  difplay  liis  in* 
teiledlual  powers,  moral  principles,  and  fentiments,  they  afford  us  on- 
ly the  knowledge  of -refults.  His  private  life,  illuftrated  by  his  cor- 
refpondence, unfolds  the  progreffion  of  his  habits  and  character,  the 
incidents  and  circumftanccs  in  his  hiftory  and  condudl,  which  tended 
to  give  a  Clariffa  to  the  world.  In  his  life  and  letters  we  arc 
enabled  to  fee  the  compofcr  as  well  as  the  compofition,  and  to  trace 
tbofe  excellencies  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  that  fill  us  with  delight 
and  admiration  to  the  caufes  in  whidi  they  originated. 
The  fair  editor  very  natu^rally  «nd  properly  begins  with  .ftating  the 
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proofs  that  the  correrpondence  is  authentic;  and  they  are  equally  con- 
cifc  and  clear.  Mr".  Richardfon  was  not  only  accuftomed  *'  to  pre- 
ferve  the  letters  of  his  numerous  correfpondents,  but  to  take  coptds  of 
his  own^  generally  by  the  hands  of  his  daughters,  particularly  his 
daughter  Martha,  and  his  nephew,  who  performed  to  him  the  office^ 
of  amanuenfis."  After  his  death  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Richardfon,  his  laft  furviving  daughter.  That  lady  having 
died  in  the  b<rginning  of  the  prefent  year,  the  letters  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Richardfon's  grand-children,  from  whom  they  were 
purchafed  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Our  editor  introduces  the  life  of  Mr.  Richardfon  with  a  view  of 
fiditious  adventures  from  the  time  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  down  to  the 
period  at  which  her  hero  took  up  the  pen  ;  and  traces  che  variations 
of  that  fpecies  of  literature  on  the  continent,  until  the  appearance  of 
Gil  Bias.  Thence  fhe  proceeds  to  Englifli  fictitious  adventures, 
which  (be  attends  from  Sidney's  Arcadia  to  Robinfon  Crufoe  and 
Gulliver's  Travels.  Beftowing  on  the  principal  works  which  (he  nien- 
tions  (hort  criticifms  that  at  once  characterize  the  individual  compofi- 
tions,  and  mark  their  ftage  in  the  prcgrefs  of  that  kind  of  literature, 
ihe  obferves,  *•  there  was  ftill  wanting  a  mode  of  writing  which 
fhould  connect  the  high  paffion  and  delicacy  of  fentlment  of  the'  old 
romance,  with  charaders  moving  in  the  fame  fphere  of  life  with  our- 
felves,  and  brought  into  aCtion  by  incidents  of  daily  occurrence." 
This  was  the  want  which  (he  regards  Richardfon  as  deftined  to  fup- 
ply.  The  following  character  of  this  new  kind  of. writing,  executed 
by  fuch  hands,  prefents  at  once  a  juft  view  of  the  inventor,  and  a  high 
idea  of  the  critic. 

*'  Richardfon  was  the  man  who  was  to  introduce  a  new  kind  of  moral 
painting;  he  drew  equally  from  nature  and  from  his  own  ideas.     From  the 
world  about  him  he  tpok  the  incidents,  manners,  and  general  character,  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  from  his  own  beautiful  ideas,  he  copied  that 
fublime  of  virtue  which  charms  us  in  his  Clariffa,  and  that  fublime  of  paf* 
,fion  which  interefls  us  in  his  Clementina.     That  kind  of  fidlitious  writing, 
of  which  he  has  fet  the  example,  difclaims  all  aili^ance  from  giants  or  genii. 
The  moated  caHle  is  changed  to  a  modern  parlour ;  the  princefs  and  her 
pages  to  a  lady  and  herdomedtcs,  or  even  to  a  iimple  maiden^  without  birth 
AOT  fortune :  we  are  not  called  on  to  wonder  at  improbable*  events,  but  to 
be  moved  by  natural  padions,  and  imprefled  by  falutary  maxims.     The  pa- 
thos of  the  hofy,  and  the  dignity  of  the  fentiments,  intereds  and  charm  us ; 
fimplicity  is  warned,  vice  rebuked,  and,  from  the  perufal  of  a  novel,  we 
rife  better  prepared  to  meet  the  ills  of  life  with  Hrmnefs,  and  to  perform  our 
le^peCtive  parts  on  the  great  theatre  of  life." 

The  manner  of  this  writer,  (he  obferves,  was  alfo  new.  There 
arc  three  modes  of  carrying  on  a  (lory  5  the  narrative  or  epic,  in  which 
the  authQr  himfelf  relates  the  whole  adventure,  as  Cervantes  in  Don 
<iJuixote,  and  Fielding  in  Tom  Jones.  A  fecond  mode  is  that  of 
memoirs,  as  SmoUett  in  his  Roderick  Random,  and  Goldfmith  in  b'rs 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,    Thirdly^  is  tl\e  xxtpic  i^ivcntcd  by  Richardfon,^ 

epifto\ary 
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epiftolary  corrcfpondcnce.  Our  editor,  with  great  ability,  defcribes 
the  refpeAive  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  thefe  three  modes. 
She  allows  the  laft  to  be  the  mod  artifiGial  and  mod  difficult,  although 
przStifed  by  Richardfon  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  fuccefs.  Having 
di feu  fled  the  kind,  forni,  and  chara£ler  of  the  writings,  our  editor  con- 
iuSts  us  to  the  author. 

Samuel  Richardfon  was  born  in  1689,  in  Derbyfliire,  but  the  place 
is  unknown.     It  is  faid  he  wHhed  to  keep  a  myfter^  over  the  fcene 
of  his  nativity,  in  order  to  conceal  the  obfcurity  of  "his  original  cir-» 
cumftances.     If  this  notion  be  well  founded,  it  merely  proves  thiit 
men  of  genius  and  -virtue  are  nnt  exempted  from  frivolous  weaknefs  ; 
a  difcovery  of  very  long  ftanding.     He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
but  the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  who  was  once  a  joiner  in  good  re- 
pute, prevented  the  completion  of  his  defign.     He  received  b&t  a 
fmall  portion  of  claflical  erudition,  knew  no  language  but  his  own, 
and  that  without  the  accuracy  or  precifion  of  a  fcholar.     From  his 
early  age,  however,  he  had  a  great  turn  for  reading,  and  when  obliged 
to  take  to  a  bufinefs,  he  chofe  the  empjoyment  of  a  printer,  in  hopes 
of  thereby  increafing  his  opportunities  of  procuring  books.     For  feveo 
years  he  was  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Wilde  of  Stationers'  Hall ;  was 
remarkable  for  profeffional  affiduity  and  (kill.     Much,  however,  as  his 
time  was  occupied,  he  ftill  found  leifure  for  expanding  his  mind  by 
reading.     Having  for  feveral  years  worked  as  a  compofitor,  correfior, 
or  overfeer  of  the  prefs,  he  about  the  age  of  thirty  fet  Ijp  for  himfelf, 
firft  in  Fleet-ftreet,  and  afterwards  in  Saliflbury-court,     He  alfo  began 
to  write  for  bookfellers,  indexes,  prefaces,  and  dedications.     Thence 
herofeto  politicaV  papers,  and  procured  the  printing  of  the  journals 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.     As  he  advanced  in  circumftances  he  was 
choftn  matter  of  his  company,  and  procured  a  country  refidcnce ;  but 
continued  very  attentive  to  builnefs.     He  loved  to  encourage  diligence 
and  early  rifing  amongft  his  journeymen,  and  often  hid  half-a-crown 
amongft  the  letters,  fo  that  the  firft  who  came  to  work  in  a  morning 
might  find  it.     At  other  times  he  brought  for  the  fame  purpofe  fruit 
from  his  garden."   He  was  twice  married,  firft  10  thfe  daughter  of  his  old 
maftcr,  Mr.  W  ilde,  and  fecondiy,  to  the  fifter  of  Mr.  Leake,. bookfellcr.     ; 
By  both  wives  he  had  many  children ;  the  greater  number  oi  whom  died 
in  their  infancy ;  but  feveral  daughters  lived  to  maturity.     Mr.  Rich- 
ardfon had  always  been  very  fond  of  writing  letters  j  and  being  em- 
ployed by  bookfellers,  they  defired  h'm  to  give  them  a  volume  of  fa- 
miliar epiftles,  on  a  variety  of  fuppofed  occafions,  in  order  to  teach 
common  people  to  write  letters.     Richardfon  agreeing  to  the  general 
propofitidn,  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  extending  the  objeft.     Sup- 
pofe,  faid  he,  we  ihould  inftrdi^  our  humble  readers  not  only  how  to 
indite,  but  how  to  aft- in  cafes  very  likely  to  occur.     The  bookfellers 
on  this  hint  were  the' m6*re  urgent  with  hini  to  begin.     Accordingly 
be  undertook  the  tafk,  and  compofed  a  ftofy  which  was  founded  ori 
the  following  real  occurrence :  A  gentleman  riding  through  part  of 
^ngland|  one  day  w^s  ftru^k  vfi\k  the  appearance  of  a  very  fine  houfe 

-  which 
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which  he  beheld  from  the  road.  Arriving  footi  after  at  an  inn,  anj 
inquiring  of  the  Undlord  concerning  the  fplendid  manfion,  he  was 
told  that  the  hiftory  of  the  owner  and  his  lady  was  much  more  re- 
markable than  the  villa  and  grounds,  attra£^ive  as  they  were.  The 
proprietor  was  a  Mr.  B.  whofe  mother  had  taken  a  very  beautiful  girl 
of  low  rank  to  be  her  fervant,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
girl  at  fifteen  was  become  fo  charming,  as  to  captivate  the  elded  fon 
^  of  her  mifirefs,  and  the  old  lady  dying,  he  endeavoured  to  feduce  the 
beautiful  objedi  of  her  protedtion.  He  put  various  ftratagems  in  prac- 
tice, but  all  in  vain ;  her  virtue  refifted  every  application,  and  her 
prudence  baffled  every  artifice.  At  length  he  made  her  his  wife,  and 
both  became  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
property  of  Mr.  B.  was  very  extenftve.  This  ftory  the  gentlemaa 
imparted  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  and  he  thought  no  tale  could  better  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  his  engagement  with  the  bookfellers.  He  kt 
about  it,  and  from  it  wrought  up  the  novel  of  Pamela, 

This  produ£lion,  publifhed  in  174Q,  enraptured  the  public,  and 
procured  to  the  author  a  high  degree  of  literary  reputation.  The  cri- 
ticifm  of  our  editor  on  this -work  is  in  many  refpeds  juft,  though  per- 
haps in  fonie  partial.  Jofeph  Andrews,  the  firft  novel  of  the  ini- 
mitable Fielding,  is  reprefented  as  having  been  a  parody  on  Pamela; 
and  in  the  hero  and  heroine  mofl probably  with  truth,  Richard fou  vras 
a  downright  author,  and  never  forgave  this  ridicule  on  one  of  his  in-^ 
telle£lual  children.  He  always  endeavoured  to  vilify  Tom  Jones: 
he  himfelf  imputed  his  obloquy  to  the  delicacy  of  his  virtue,  which 
was  (hocked  by  the  loofenefs  of  fome  parts  of, that  performance;  but 
as  his  editor  acutely  remarks,  he  could  tolerate  Gibber.  Mrs«  Bar- 
bauld,  with  her  ufual  difcrimination,  marks  the  difference  between 
thofe  eminent  mailers  of  EngliOi  novel-writing ;  but  we  do  not  en<» 
tirely  agree  with  her  in  fuppafing  Richardfon  far  fuperior  in  pathetic 
to  Fielding.  Richardfon  certainly  much  ofUner  appeals  to  tender 
feelings  than  Fielding,  but  not  more  strongly.  Tiiere  ar-e  various 
pafTages  in  Tom  Joncft,  and  n>any  more  in  Amelia,  which  interell  the 
befl  and  mofl  tender  feelings  as  much  as  Clementina  or  ClarifTa. 

The  famfe  of  Pamela  encouraged  Richardfon  to  perfevcre  in  the 
fame  fpecies  of  writing;  and  Clariifa  Harlow  drew  forth  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  genius  and  pathos ;  and  uniforn>iy  exerted  them  in  inculcating 
^  A  llrengthening  virtue  in  deterring  and  degrading  vice.  Our  edi- 
tor's criticifm  on  ClariiTa  is  a  very  mafterly  fpeciftien  of  taile,  judg- 
ment, and  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  Clariifa  Mrs.  BarbauTd 
jufily  prefers  to  Sir  Charles  Qrandifon ;  and  very  properly  beilows 
lefs  detail  of  analyiis  on  the  latter  thaq  the  formi^r  ;  but  ihe  dwells  on 
it  with  fufficient  particularity  to  (hew  (he  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  work  and  its  meiits. 

Richardfon  has  doubtlefs  earned  a  reputation  which  will  defcend 

to  poilerity  ;  but  in  the  ciicumftances  of  his  life  ire  find  cauies  which 

-    led  his  genius  to  be  over- rated  by  himfelf  and  his  friends^     The  circle 

in  which  Richardfon  chiefly  moved  cpnfiiled  of  perfons  very  much 

inferior 
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inferior  to  him  who  were  gratified  by  his  notice,  and  in  return  regard* 
ed  bim  as  a  kind  ot   a  god.     Samuel  Richard fon  relatively  to  his 
daughters  and  their  cbmpanions  afltmbled, round  bim  at  North  End, 
was  as  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  ^s  Samuel   Johnfon  among  the 
whole  circle  of  literary  charafters.     The  friends  ot  Richardfon  adopt- 
ed his  opinions  and  prepoffeffions,  ech®ed  them  to  himfelf  and  others, 
and  by  acquieicence  confirmed  him  in  various  jiKign>eh.ts  that  were 
aftually  erroneous.     Did  he  vilify  Tom  Jones,  and  predifl  its  fpeedy 
confignmtnt  to  oblivion  ?  his  affociates  coocuired  in   the  fame  cry. 
Did  he  reprefent  Amelia  as  taftelefs  and  infipid  ?  they  M  called  out 
that  Ameha  was  a  vapid  performance.     A  reader,  therefore,  of  his 
life  or  correfpondence  muft  guard,  againft  partial  impreffions  on  fub- 
jefts    that   called    forth  the    prejudices  of  the  hero.     Keeping  him- 
felf,   however,    free    from  this  bias,    he    will  find    in   the  letters  a 
great  portion  of  entertaining  and  ufetui  matter.     Richardfon  was  the 
warm  friend  qf  religion  and  virtue ;  and  a  fpirit  of  piety  and  morality 
breathes  through  thefe  letters,  as  well  as  through  his  illuflrious  works* 
Some  of  his  correfpondents  are  men  of  high  literary  eminence,,  for  in- 
ftance  Dr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  and  all  of  them  feem  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  what  was  pafling  at  the  time.     The  whole  cor- 
refpondence is  interefiing,  as  a  view  of  the  manners,  fentiments,  anJ 
opinions  Which  prevailed  in  ^enlightened   and   elegant  fociety  during 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  laft  century.     The  general  topics  are  lite* 
rature,  human  nature,  paflion,  and  condu3,  as  exhibited  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  period  of  the  correfpondence,  interfperfed  with  a  great 
variety  of  biographical  anecdotes,  both  amufing  and  inftruftive. 

His  firft  correfpondence,  of  much  frequency  or  extent,  fcems  to 
be  with  Mr.  Aaron  Hi)l,  a  writer  of  fo'me^talents  ;  but  not  {6  well 
received  by  the  public  as  he  conceived  himfelf  to  deferve.  From 
the  benevolence  of  Richardfon  he  experienced  great  kindnefs.     His 

trateful  fenfe  of  fuch  goodnefs,  the  unpleafant  circumftancesin  which 
e  was  himfelf  placed,  the  neg]e6l  of  his  works,  his  confolation 
from  anticipations  of  the^raife  which  they  were  to  enjoy  from  pofte- 
rity,  and  his  angry  confignment  of  authors  then  eminent  to  future 
oblivion,  are  the  chief  fubjefts  of  Hill's  letters.  Striking  piSures 
they  are  of  a  difappointed  author  raiiling  againft  thofe  who  have  caught^ 
the  public  favour,  and  ideally  balancing  accounts,  by  humbling  with 
future  ages  thofe  who  are  exalted  in  the  prefent,  and  exalting  thofe 
who  are  now  humbled.  A  letter  dated  September  10,  1744,  foon 
after  the  death  of  Pope,  with  feveral  others  of  fomewhat  later  date, 
are  fine  inftances  of  an  inferior  writer  endeavouring  to  bring  his  fu- 
perior  below  his  level.  In  Oftober  1748,  Mr.  Richardfon  wrote  Mr. 
Hill  a  letter,  in  which  he  blames  the  world  for  not  more  highly  rating 
the  produ6iions  of  Mr.  Hill.  To  tho  intimation  imjij^ied  in  this  cen-' 
fure  Mr.  Hill  anfwers  :  '•  I  really  thought,  dear  Sir,  that  rieither  ray 
afieQion,  admiration,  or  warm  grateful  fenfe  of  your  inimitable  .vir- 
tues, could  have  admitted  the  iticreafe  given  to  it,  by  the  linqere,,  kind, 
Ifiendly  pUian^f^  of  this  laft  obliging  letter.     Yet  it  tells  ^e  nothing 
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new  of  the  low  cftimation  of  ray  writipgs.  I  have  always  knowtr 
them,  and  expe£led  them  to  be,  unpopular :  nor  fliall  I  live'to  fe« 
them  in  another  light.  But  there  will  rife  a  time  in  which  they  will 
be  feen  in  a  far  diffcrent  one :  I  know  it,  on  a  furer  hope  than  that  of 
vanity."  The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Hill's  letters  is  the  reprefentation 
of  an  unfuccefsful  author  charging  his  difappointments  on  the  public 
tafte  ;  or  any  caufe  but  the^  want  of  merit.  Their  next  value  is  the 
extravagant  commendations  of  Richardfon's  works,  and  the  favourable 
reception  fuqh  panygerics  experienced  from  a  fuccefsful  author  ac- 
cuftonied  to  be  prailed.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  correfpond- 
ence  is  a  difplay  of  human  nature^  the  feleflion  of  which  confers  high 
honour  on  the  judgment  of  the  editor.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Warburton 
is  yaluabie,as  a  teflimony  of  the  eftimation  in  which  he  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Pope  held  the  firft  produ6lion  of  Richardfon's  genius.  Mr. 
Strahan's  letters  are  agreeable  defcriptipns  of  the  ftate  of  forae  parts  of 
Scotland,  which  he  vifited  in  a  tour  about  th^  year  1750.  Letters  be- 
tween Mr,  Richardfon  and  Mr.  Cave  (hew  the  eftimatibn  in  which  the 
Rambler  was  held  at  ,its  firft  appearance. 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  a  correfpondence  between  Mr. 
.Richardfon  and  Dr.  Young,  and  contains  very  valuable  letters  ort  both 
fides  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjefls,  including  criticifms  on  Claiifla,  of 
which  Dr.  Young  was  a  warm  admirer.  Lovelace  he  hopes  will  put 
an  end  to  that  race  of  fine  gentleman,  who  for  feveral  ages  were  the 
heroes  of  comedies,  including  the  Sir  Charles  Eafy  of  Gibber. 

Mr.  Richardfon  was  generally  funounded  by  young  ladres  to  whom 
he  read  his  produ6iions  as  they  came  frefli  from  hh  head  and  heart; 
and  ufed  to  aflc  their  opinion  of  the  fable  and  chara6lers  as  they  un- 
folded themfelves.  Of  thefe  ladies  were  Mifs  Fielding,  fitter  to  the 
great  Fielding,  and  a  Mifs  Collier.  Both  thefe  were  his  correfpon- 
dents;  the  letters  are  interefting  in  demonftrating  the  hero's  mode 
of  in(lru6ling  the  female  fex ;  and  amufing  in  (hewing  the  pleafare* 
which  he  derived  from  having  the  changes  rung  on  his  works.  A 
correfpondence  between  Richardfon  and  Mrs.  Pilkington  (hews  how 
low  a  woman,  adorned  with  wit  and  beauty,  and  the  moft  brilliant  ac- 
complifhments,  may  fail  when  (he  abandons  herfelf  to  pleafurable 
vice.  Thefe  letters  all  deferve  quotation  ;  but  as  we  know  not  which 
*o  feleft  in  preference  we  (hall  refer  them  to  the  reader  at  full  lengths 
He  <vill  find  them  from  page  113  to  157  in  this  volume.  Letters 
which  follow  from  CoUey  Gibber  very  happily  prefent  the  chara£lerif- 
tic  features  of  that  writer;  agreeable  vivacity,  without  much  genuine 
hi^mour,  and  readinefs  of  remark,  at  once  (narp  and  flight.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fecond  volume  is  occupied  by  a  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Kennicot,  on  a  commemoration  at  Oxford;  letters  between  Mr. 
Duncombe,  Mifs  Highmore,  and  Mifs  Mulfo,  on  various  fubje3s,but 
xnoft  frequently  on  ClarifTa,  and  Grandifon,  and  what  is  amufing  as 
an  inftance  of  the  egotifm  of  even  eminent  authors,  much  of  theallu* 
fion  to  thefe  novels  is  from  Mr.  Richardfon  himfelF.  'Oneofth^ 
thief  conftituents  in  Mr,  Richardfon's  letters  to  ladies  and  to  gentle- 

loen 
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men  with  whom  he  was  on  a  footing  of  familiar  intimacy,  is  eafy  par- 
ticularity of  detail.  In  fome  of  his  epillles  he  hits  very  accurately 
the  fluency,  variety,  and  rapid  tranfition  which  fo  much  engage  -a 
reader  of  fenfibility  to  ffemale  accomplifhments,  in  the  letters  ot  well- 
educated  ladies.  From  th^fe  epiflles  ^we  fee  that  tfie  flyle  and  mode 
ofthe  compoGtions  in  his  novels  were  entirely  the  refult  of  nature 
and  habit,  and  not  of  effort.  In  writing  to  Mifs  Highmore,  he  ex- 
patiates as  his  own  Mifs  Byron  would  do  in  writing  to  Aunt  Selby. 

The  third  volume  begins  with  a  correfpondcnce  between  Mr.  -Bi- 
chardfpn  and  Mr.  Edwards.     Who  Mr.  Edwards  was  we  do  not  find 
much  from  the  biography ;   but»  from  Mr.  Richardfon's  account,  at 
well  |is  from  his  own  letters,   he  appears  to  have  been  a  good,  kind- 
hearted  man,  who  lived  at  Turrick,  in  Buckinghamlhire,  and  wrote  a 
book  called  the  "  Carfnons  of  Criticifm,"     Clariffa  is  one  of  his  fub- 
jcdts,  and  he  regards  it,  not  only  as  all  men  of  tafte  and  judgment  do, 
but  as  thfe  particular  friends  of  Bichardfon  do,  as  the  firft  work  which 
ever  had  appeared.     In  thefe  letters  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  well  as  of 
others  of  Mr.  Richardfon's  intimates,  there  is  a  very  manifeft  ioiita- 
tion  of  the  epiftolary  ftylc  of  Richardfon.     One  of  the  moft  important 
benefits  arifing  from  the  correfpondence  of  an  eminent  man  on  confi- 
dential fuhjedjs  is,  that  his  letters  and  correfpondence  lay  his  mind 
more  fully  before  a  reader  than  his  formal  a<3s  and  publications.     We 
find  Mr.  Richardfon  has  written  much  more  to  his  coterie  of  ladies, 
and  to  fuch  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Edwards,  than  to  any  correfpondent  who 
was   his  own   equal.     This  proves  that  vanity  and  the  low  defir^ 
of  :bcing  head  $f  the  company  was  very  prevalent  in  Mr.  Richard- 
fon,   though,  both  a  good  and  a, wife  man.     In   one  of  Mr,    Ed- 
wards's letters  we  find  him  talking  of  J)r.  Johnfon  as  Whitelockedid 
of  one  Milton.     Writing  to  fo  intimate  a  friend,  to  whom,  on  Prince 
Henry's  principle,  he  fcould  unbofom  himfelf  without  ceremony,  Ri- 
chardfon abufes  Tom   Jones  and  Amelia.     A  rival  author  will  be  a 
rival  author.     After  Mr.  Edwards  follows  Mrs.  Klopftock.     It  ap- 
pears thatihis  ladyhad  fallen  in  love  with  an  old  gentleman  becaufc  he 
had  written  a  book  upon  the  Meiliah.     The  fubjeft  of  her  correfpon- 
dence is  the  perufal  of  this  poem,  and  her  captivation  from  that  peru- 
fal,  with  the  praifes  of  her  huiband.     The  letters  between  Mr.  Ri- 
chardfon and  Mifs  Mulfo appear- to  have  been  written  partly  while  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  was  going  on,    and  partly  after  that  novel  was 
finiflied.     The  chief  fubjeds,  therefore^  are  critical  difquifitions  on 
Sir  Charles,  Clementina,  and  Mifs  Byron.      Letters  between  Mr. 
Richardfon  and  Mifs  Weftcombe  are  chiefly  on  domeftic  incidents  and 
the  affeSions  which  are^conneSed  with  them  ;  they  place  the  goodnefs 
of  Mr.  Richardfon's  heart,  and  the  tendernefs  of  his  feelings,  in  a  vjery 
favourable  light.     Some  of  Mifs  Weftcombe's  anfwcrs  contain  various 
amufing  anecdotes  of  fafhionable  charaSers,  fuch  as  the  Mifs  Gun* 
nings,  afterwards  Duchefs  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  and  the  Countefii 
of  Coventry,  and  Mifs  Chudleigh,  afterwards  Duchefs  of  Kin^ftqr^, 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Weftcombc  is  married,  and  with  congratulations  on  that  event 
the  third  volume  clofes. 

The  fourth  begins  with  a  correfpondence  between  Richardfon  and 
Dr.  Delany.  This  part  of  the  work  has  for  its  chief  fubjc6t  ClarifTa, 
with  fome  ilriflurea  upon  Tom  Jones.  Mrs.  Donnellan  pretends  io 
undervalue  Amelia,  and  to  call  its  author  poor  Fielding.  Richardfon 
'was  delighted  with  fuch  crilicifm,  and,  in  anfwer  to  that  lady,  in  half 
a  page  exhibits  a  fine  fpecinn©n  of  literary  rivalry.  It  is  an  attack  up- 
on the  three  diftinguifhed  prod  u£tii»ns  of  the  great  father  of  Englifti 
con^ic  romance,  Jofeph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia.  *■*  Par- 
fon  Young  (fays  this  letter  of  Richardfon)  fat  for  Fielding's  Parfon 
Adams,  a  man  he  knew,  and  only  madi  a  little  more  abfurd  than  he 
is  known  to  be/*  The  beft  ftory,  in  the  piece,  is  of  himfelf  and  his 
firft  wife.  In  his  Tom  Jones,  his  hero  is  made  a  natural  child,  be- 
caufe  his  own  firft  wife  was  fuch.  Tom  Jones  h  Fielding  himfelf, 
hardened  in  fome  places,  foftened  in  others.  His  Lady  Bellafton  is 
an  infamous  woman  of  his  former  acquaintance.  His  Sophia  is  again 
bis  firft  wife.  Booth,  in  his  laft  piece,  again  himfelf;  Amelia,  even 
to  her  nofelefsnefs,  is  again  his  nrft  wife.  His  brawls  his  jarrs,  his 
gaolsy  his  fpunginghouies,  are  all  drawn  from  what  he  has  feen  and 
tnown.  As  I  faid  (witnefs  alfo  his  hamper- plot)  he  has  little  or  no 
invention  :  and  admirably  do  you  obferve,  that,  \by  feveral  ftrokes  ja 
his  Amelia,  he  defigned  to  be  good,  but  knew  noL  how,  and  loft  his 
genius,  low  humour,  in  the  attempt."  But  for  thefe  defefts  which  he 
had  in  common  with  other  hurnan  beings,  the  benevolence  and  agreea- 
ble eafe  of  Richardfon's  letters  compenfate.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  we  find  a  correfpondence  between  Richardfon  sand  Mrs, 
Sheridan,  mother  of  the  Jiving  orator.  She  con fu Its  Mr.  Richardfon 
on  her  Novel  of  Sidney  Biddulph,  of  which,  it  appears,  he  approved. 
The  o^her  parts  of  this  correfpondence  refer  to  the  purfuits  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  the  praifeS  of  Clarifla  and  Grandifon.  A  correfpon- 
dence arofe  between  Mr.  Richardfon  and  Lady  Bradfliaigh  on  the  fub-< 
jeQof  Clarifla,  fo,ur  volumes  of  which  had  been  publifhed  before  the 
work  was  finiihed.  This  Lady,  in  a  letter,  figned  Belfour,  begs  the 
catadrophe  may  not  be  tragical ;  and  a  very  ingenious  controverfy  takes 
place  between  the  author  and  his  fair  correfpondent.  l^his  is  a  inoft 
valuable  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  completely  unfolds  Mr.  Richard- 
fon's own  obje£is,  Views,  and  reafons  in  this  the  moft  mafterly  of  his 
produflions.  In  thccourfe  of  the  correifpondence  the.  lady  acknow* 
ledges  her  real  name  and  rank.  Thefe  letters  occupy  more  than  the 
half  of  the  fourth  volume,  and  moft  interefting  and  able  compofitrons 
they  are. 

The  fifth  volume  opens  "with  a  correfpondence  between.  Mr.  Ri* 
chardfon  and  Lady  Echlin,  the  filler  of  Lady  Bradfliaigh.  The  firft- 
fiib]e£i  of  this  correfpondence  is  an  edition  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon, 
pirated  by  the  Dublin  bookfellers ;  and  expreffing  tire  indignation  of 
rectitude  and  integrity  againft  fuch  a  fraud.  ^  Lady  Echlin  alfo  ob- 
jeSed  to  the  melancholy  <*ataftrophe  of  Clarifla,  and  was  feized  with  a 

defire 
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ileiire  of  altering  the  ftory  to  her  own  mmd.  The  alterations  and  reafong 
on  the  one  h^ndy  are' the  chief  fubjefts  of  Lady  Echlin's  letters,  ii^hilc 
Richardlbn  courtconfly  enters  into  fome  difcuflion  leaft  he  fliould  ap- 
pear to  think  her  unworthy  of  conteft,  and,  without  crufhing  her  ar- 
guments at  a  blow,  flips  away  from  the  conteft.     In  thefe  letters  to  the 
two  ladies,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Richardfon  could  write  with  all  the 
politenefs  of  a  courtier,  as  well  as  the  force  and'  variety  of  a  man  of 
genius.     Thefe  different  kinds  of  correfpondents  call  into  aftion  the 
great  verfatility  of  Mr.  Richardfon 's  powers.     There  are  feveral  let- 
ters between  the  hero  and  Hildfley,-  Lord  Bifhop  of  SodoT  and  Man, 
The   chief  fubjeds  of  thefe  are  moral  and  pious  publications,  and 
the  works  of  Mr.  Richardfon,  as  conducive  t.o  morality  and  piety^ 
Inojie  of  thefe  letters  the  Biftiop  a(ks  of  Mr.  Richardfon- who  Yorick 
is,  and  the  anfwer  contains  a  very  fevere  crlticifra  up^n  Triftram 
Shandy.     As  thi^  was  a  work  that  could  not  interfere  with  .the  fame 
of  Rcchardfon's  produftions,  we  may  fairly  impute  it  to  the  auihor's 
convidion,  efpeciaily  as  he  allows  the  excellenciea  while  he  blames 
the  defeds.     While  he  ccnfurcs  incoherence  and  reprobates  inde-  • 
cency,  he  admits  both  the  wit  and  pathos.     Letters  between  Mr. 
Loftus  and  Mr.  Richardfon  are  partly  upon  the  three  novels;  but  be- 
fides  this  often- repeated  fubjeft,  contain  various  amufing  anecdotes' of     - 
literary  and  faftiionablc  charaScrs.      Mr.  Skelton,  a  clergyman  of 
Dublin,  and  Mr.  Richardfon,  correfponded  partly  on  the  morality 
and  ipeligion  of  Richardfon's  novels,  and  partly  on  moral  and  pious 
publications  in  general.     Skelton  himfelf,  it  feems,  wanted  to  publifh 
difcourfes,     Mr.  Millar  being  applied  to,  did  not  rate  them  fo  highly 
as  the  author  himfelf,  and  was  unwilling  to  run  any  lilk.    The  au- 
thor imputes  this  backwardnefs  to  the  malignant  depravity  of  the  pub- 
lic tafte ;  and  infifts  th^t,  if  the  books  were  deifticaf,  it  would  have 
fold  three  editions.     At  the  clofe  of  the  correfpondence  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  volumes  in  queftion  were  publifhed  or  not.     Mr.  Rich- 
ardfon appears  to  have  been  the  printer  who  was  to  have  been  cm- 
ployed,  but  we  do  QOt  fee  whether  it  was  actually  printed.     Mr. 
.    Stinftra,  a  Dutch  clergyman,  tranflated  Clarifla,  and   feveral  letters 
pafled  between  him  and  the  author,  both  on  the  tranflation  and  on 
various  fubje^s  of  theology.     From  his  correfpondence  wiih  different 
clergymen,  we  find  ^Richardfon  was  weil  verfed   in  pp«Stical  divinity. 
Mr.  Defreval  wrote  feveral  letters  from  Paris,  which  give  a  view  of  that 
.metropolis  about  the  year  1751,  and  alio  of  the  reception  of  Richard- 
fon's works  in  that  capital. 

There  now  follow  three  letters  from  the  hiorheft  litcrarv  and  moral 

authority  vvhich  the  eighteenth  century  could   bring  forward.     The 

•voice  of  Dr.  Johnfpn  confirms  the  judgment  of  the  m:;ny  d;her  friends 

of  truth,  virtue,  and  religion,  who  Have  beft'owed  high  praifes  on  the 

works  of  Richardfon. 

A  few  other  letters  of  lefs  comparative  intereft  arc'inferted  in  the 
fifth  volume,    which   clofci/with   the  hiftpry   of  Mi's.  Beaumonu 

Whcih«r 
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Whether  this  be  now  a  part  of  Sir  Charles  Grandiibn  we  do  oot  re- 
colkS.  \ 

The  fixth  volume  corfifts  entirely  of  a  correfpondence  between 
Richardfon  and  Lady  Bradihaigh^  and  embraces  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  topics  than  any  previous  fet  of  letters.  It  contains  difcuf- 
iions  on  many  fubjedls  of  the  higheft  importance  in  the  condudt  of 
life,  and  which  very  fully  develope  the  fto^es  of  Mr*  Richaidfon's 
mind.  Literary  fubjcfls  are  alfo  frequently  introduced,  and  fom»- 
times  topics  of  rather  a  political  nature,  although  on  fuch  Mr.  Ricli- 
ardfon  and  his  correfpondents  very  rarely  entered.  In  fome  of  her 
letters  Lady  Brad(haigh  feems  rather  to  verge  towards  enthufiafm  pa 
certain  the;ological  fubje£ls ;  fhe  difplays,  neverthelefs,  found  fenfe 
and  rational  piety  on  moft  fubjefb.  A  good  deal  of  this  correfpond- 
ence is  upon  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  that  was  then  making  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  lady  reverts  to  her  favourite  togic  ClarifTa.  But 
this  repetition  is  fo  mixed  with  fubjcfls  that  are  not  repetitions,  that 
the  letters  are  amufing  ^and  agreeable*  One  obfervation  of  Lady 
Bradfiiaigh's  (hews  what  extravagant  flattery  Mr.  Richardfon  received. 
She  aflerts,  that  a  paper,  written  in  the  Rambler  by  ,him,  is  fuperior 
to  any  of  the  others  written  by  Johnfon  !  One  of  Mr.  Ricbardfon's 
fetters,  on  the  nuptials  of  a  friend  of  theirs,  contains  a  very  excellent 
efTay  upon  marriage,  or  rather  the  married  ftate.     It  is  too  long  for 

Quotation,  and  cannot,  without  injury,  be  abridged.  The  reader  will 
nd  it  In  page  128.  The  fubje£):  introduces  adifcuflion  which  will 
pleafe  and  inftru£l  the  reader  through  feveral  letters  that  follow.  The 
diflertatlon  alfo  includes  filial  obedience,  on  the  obligations  and  ex- 
tent of  which  the  notions  of  Mr.  Richardfon  were  very  high.  The 
correfpondence  proceeds  to  debate  the  connexion  between  the  lo^c 
we  have  for  a  hcing  that  we  are  bound  to  venerate,  and  obey,  and  fear. 
Lady  Bradfhaigh  is  an  advocate  for  the  equality  of  the  fexes;'and 
Mr.  Richardfon  claims  a  fuperiority  to  the  one.  They  fupport  their 
refpeftive  pofitions  with  great  ingenuity,  both  from  reafon  and  fcrip- 
ture ;  but  Richardfon,  it  muft  be  confefTed^ith  the  founder  argu- 
ti^ents.  The  correfpondence  with  Lady  Bradfhaigh  concludes  tbefe 
letters ;  and  to  the  work  a  concife  and  fatisfadory  index  is  annexed, 
which  makes  up  the  remainder  of  the  fixth  volunxe. 

The  correfpondence  of  Samuel  Richardfon  is  an  agreeable  and  efti- 
;Hiable  acccfEon  to  Ht^ary  biography.  The  life  and  charafter  of  the 
author  from  his  letters  is  much  more  fully  before  the  world  than  pre- 
vious to  this  publication.  His  letters,  like  his  novels,  develop  hun»an 
nature,  and  promote  virtue  and  rational  piety.  Befides  fuch  conf^i- 
tuents  of  the  mofl  valuable  inflruclion,  they  abound  in  amufement 
and  entertainment.  They  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  anecdqtes, 
and  a  much  greater  variety  of  charafters.  They  flicw  us  man  both  as 
he  ought  to  be  and  as  he  is.  The  very  foibles  of  Richardfon, 
which  thefe  letters  occafionally  difcover,  render  the  pidure  rnuch 
more  natural,  and  confequently  more  interefling.  ^  While  his  genius, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  place  him  above  the  rank  of  common  men  ; 

his 
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his  rivalry,  Ims  egotifm,  his  vanity,  and  opennefs  toflatteiy,  exemplify 
the  imperfedion  of  human  nature,  and  the  weaknefles  that  are  to  be 
lV>und  in  the  beft  and  v^ifeft  men.  The  world  is  indebted  to  the  com- 
bined judgment  and  liberality  of.  the  proprietor  and  publi(ber;.and 
alio  to  the  difcernment  which  fele<5led  an  editor  fo  peculiarly  fitted  for 
doing  juftice  to  the  writings  and  character  of  R  ichardfon.  Mr^  Bar- 
bauld  has  genius,  tafte,  and  fentiment  more  congenial  to  thofe  which 
have  been  difplayed  in  Pamela,  Grandifon,  and  Clarifla,  than  pro* 
bablyany  writer  of  the  times,  even  including  thofe  of  a  (imiUr  di- 
redion,  if  perhaps  we  Ihould  except  the  author  of  Evelina  and  Ce« 
cilia. 
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{Continued  from  Vol.  XFIIL  P.  382. ) 

PREPOSITIONS,  it  is  very  generally  agreed,  were  originally  ap- 
plied to  exprefs  the  relations  of  objeds  in  fpace.  Their  mean- 
ing has  been  afterwards  extended,  by  analogy,  to  fign^fy  the  relations 
of  events  iii  tiqfie,  and  other  relations  of  various  kinds,  of  a  character 
ftiU  more  abftradt  and  metaphyHcal.  When  we  exanaine,  with  atten- 
tion, the  different  ufesof  the  fame  prepofition,  efpecially  when  they 
mark  relations  in  place,  we  find  that  thefe  relations  are  chiefly  modi- 
fied by  the  idea  of  motion.  Sometimes  the  relations  are  underftood  to 
be  the  efFefl  of  previous  motion,  at  other  times  tlie  confideration  of 
motion  is  altogether  excluded:  and  the  queflion  has  been . agitated 
among  grammarians,  whether,  in  the  primitive  application  of  the  pre- 
pofitions,  it  be  eflential  to  their  character  to  give  notice  of  previous 
motion  or  not.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  prepofitions  themfelves 
give  no  fuch  notice,  though  the  words  with  which  they  may  happen 
to  be  joined  very  frequently  do.  We  think  that,  in  denoting  fimple 
relations  of  place,  their  whole  origiiial  force  is  feen,  and  that,  when- 
ever the  concep^tion  of  motion  accompanies  them,  that  circumflance  is 
fuperadded,  extraneous,  and  accidental..  Dr.  Hill,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  regard  to  many  of  them,  appears  to  confider  the  idea  of  motion 
as  necefiarily  included  in  their  very  firft  formation  j  and  he  feems  to 
think,  of  courfe,  that,  wherever  they  occur  diverted  of  this  idea,  they 
have  deviated  from  the  chara6teriftic  nature  of  their  cta.'s.  The  pre- 
pofitions a,  aby  and  aBsy  he,  accordingly  thus  explains  : 

*<  The  primary  notion,  f^ggefted  by  thefe  three  prepofitions,  is  the  fame; 
(bat  of  (he  continually  increaiing  difianceof  a  body  in  motion,  in  reipe^t  to 
a  point  from  which  tliat  motion  commenced.  They  regard  not  the  caufe  of 
this  {late>  and  are  equally  applicable  to  a  body,  that  has  the.  power  of  moving 
itfelf,  and  to  one,  that  is  impelled  by  fomething  external.  Till  a  change  ^ 
^Me  exists,  they  suggest  nothing^  and,  regarding  the  moving  body  only  in  re- 
fpc6l  to  the  point  of  outfet,  they  announce  one  of  its  relations,  by  governing 
the  term  which  exprelFes  that  point."  (P.  1.)        . 

In  illuftration  of  this  theory,  Dr.  Hill  has  two  examples,   both 
vo.  Lxxvt.  VOL,  XIX.  N  from 
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from  Virgil.  **  J  Troja  vcntofa  per  aequbra  vcftos."  **  Argiva 
phalanx  i^  ftru£tis  navibus  ibac  a  Tenedo.  In  both  thefe  inftanjcea 
there  is  naotion  indeed }  but  it  is  not,  in  either  cafe,  fuggeftcd  by  a* 
The  words  denoting  it  are  veSfos  and  ibat.  The  prepofition  expreffcs 
merely  dijlance  or  interval;  and  this  may  be  contemplated  with  as 
much  (leadinefs  and  eafe,  when  motion  is  not  connected  with  it,  as 
when  it  is.  The  correlative  ponts  which  terminate  diftance  arc 
marked  by  a  and  ad.  But  "  ihefe  points^"  our  author  bimfelf  ac- 
knowledges, **  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  in  fpace,  and  thus  become  the 
medfure  of  dtftance^  [we  were  not  To  taught  at  Cambridge,]  bctweeti  bo- 
dies that  are  quiefcent,  the  one  of  which  lies  in  the  eaft,  and  the  Othet 
in  the  weft."  (P.  2.)  Though,  here,  the  language  of  the  learned 
Profeflbr  is  none  of  the  moft  accurate,  yet  he  etidently  abandons  his 
poiltion,  that  the  idea  of  motion  is  eflential  to  thefe  prepofitions.  That 
pofition,  indeed,  is  completely  overturned  both  by  his  example  and  by 
his  cominent;^ry« 

«<  Omnibus  in  terris  qua?  funt  a  Gadibus  ufque 

Aurore^fei  et  Gangem/'  Juv.  10.  1. 

«*  The  poet  here  mentions  a  fpace,  extending  from  the  weft  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,"  He  had  faid  before,  our  readers 
Will  remember,  that  till  a  change  of  place  exifts,  /?,  aby  and  abs  fuggeft 
nothing.  Yet,  furely,  they  here  fuggeft  fomething,  though  the  coun* 
tries  which  lie  between  Cadiz  and  the  Ganges  never  changed  their 
ptace.  This  example  alone  ou^hr,  we  think,  to  have  convinced  Dr. 
Hill  that  motion  does  not  enter  mto  the  original  notion  of  thefe  pre- 
poHtions.  He  is  not  willing,  however,  to  renounce  this  idea. 
**  Though  Juvenal,*'  he  fays,  **  ufes  the  prepofitioo  ^,  which  originally 
4enotes  motion^  be  does  not  fay  that  this  fpace  has  been  travelled  over.^ 
put,  in  truth,  the  whole  import  of  the  prepofition  is  accurately  ftated 
by  himfelf  in  the  following  fentence :  <*  He,"  the  poet,  ••merely  fug- 
gefts  an  interval  between  the  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Spain  and  the  river 
in  India." 

But  the  learned  author,  ftill  confidering  motion  aseiTential  to  the 
primitive  notion  of  thefe  prepofitions,  has  a  curious  theory  to  account 
for  their  being  employed  in  phrafes  which  give  notice  of  nearnefs. 
•*  The  progrefs  of  the  moving  body,"  he  fays,  "  is  fuppofed  to  be 
foon  ftopped  ;  and  this  gives  exiftence  to  proximity,  in  refpeft  to  the 
point  of  departure.'*  This  ufe  of  the  prepofitions  he  exemplifies  by 
the  expreffiofts,  ••  Tarn  prppe  a  domo  detineri ;"  and  ••  proximus  a 
poftremo.''  It  is  odd  thachefhould  here  transfer  the  idea  of  proxi- 
mity from  prope  and  proximus  to  the  prepofition  ;  and  as  to  the  fancy  of 
the  motions  being  foon  ftopped,  it  is  altogether,  in  our  apprehenfion, 
chimerical.  Why  may  not  the  houfe  in  which  a  man  lives  be  next  to 
that  at  the  end  of^the  ftreet,  though  it  fhoutd  not  be  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  a  ramble  before  it  fixed  itielf  in  that  fituation  ?  Our  author's 
commentary  on  the  following  fentence  of  Cicero,  we  do  not  under- 
-ftand  :  ••  Pleraeque  epiflolae  mihi  nuiiti^ant  ubi  cilbs,  quod  erant  abs 
te." 
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xt:*  Epift.  Attic.  4*  i6.  *^  If  we  abftraa,''  be  telfe  us,  <<  the  notkm 
of  vicinity  from  the  prepofitibn,  the  above  fentence  would  be  void  of 
meaning."  (P.  3.) 

From  the  notion  of  vicinity,  which  our  author  finds  in  thefe  prepo<^ 
fitfons,  he  explains  feveral  of  their  applications.  Thus,  with  regard 
to  the expreilions  a  cyathiSj  a pedibus^  ab  epfjiolis^  effiy  for  a  cup-bfar^r^ 
a  fiQtmanj  zfecretary^  he  fays  that  the  ^*  departments  of  fervants  are 
announced  and  fixed  by  their  being  near  thofe  places  at  which  their 
fervices  are  performed,  fo  that  they  can  promptly  afford  the  affiftance  that ' 
18  wanted.'^  (P.  4.)  But  the  conception  here  fuggefted  is  not  that  of 
nearnefs*.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  diftance.  And  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  Qiind  is,  that  the  employment  from,  which  a  perfort 
conoes  is  that  in  which  lie  is  |;enerally  engaged.  ^^  The  relation  of  , 
.caufe  and  ef{e£^,*Mt  is  like  wife  alleged  by  our  author,  *<  is  Under- 
flood  to  refult  from  thb  nearnefs  of  bodies,  one  of  which  can,  from ' 
this  circumftance,  produce  a  change  upon  the  other.*'  (P.  3,)  Thi!» 
is  true  when  that  relation  is  expr^ed  by  ad^  but  not  when  it  is  ex- 
prefled  hy  a.  We  wonder  that  our  author  (hould  t^ve  fixed  upon  this 
circuitous  method  of  explanation,  inftead  of  the  natural  and  diredt  one, 
of  confidering  the  tScSt  as  proceeding  from  the  caufe.  /*  Oecidit  a 
firti  (fie  Dii  voluiftis)  Achille."  Ovid.  The  killing  came  from 
Achilles  as  its  caufe.  Our  author's  comment  on  this  expreffion  con- 
tains one  of  thofe  fententious  remarks  in  which  bis  book  abounds,  and 
which  he,  doubtlefs,  confiders  as  full  of  wifdom.  We  hope  that  our 
readers  will  difcover  its  importance.  **  Had  the  rencounter  nel^er 
takeu  place,  Achilles  would  not  have,  been  the  efficient  caufe  of  his 
antagonift's  death." 

But  of  all  the  ufes  of  thefe  prepofltions,  none  is,  by  our  author,  more 
whimfically  accounted  for,  than  that^hich  occurs  in  fuch  phrafes  as 
this:  ^*  Qiiidvis,  dum  ab  vp  nequid  ores,  faciam."  Plaut.  ^*  As 
the  vicinity, ''  fays  Dr,  Hill,  <<  of  one  body  to  another,  from  which 
it  is  diftinct,  is  underftood,  in  certain  circumftances,  to  be  favourable 
to  its  befl  f}ate,  fo  the  removal  of  the  adjunct  from  its  principal  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  contrary  efFe£^.  In  order  to  explain  this  power,  the 
prepofitions  mufl:  be  regarded  as  fuggefling  diftance,  or  ext4.nt  of  in- 
terval. The  principal  is,  in  this  ufe,  exprefled  by  *  res,'  which  rc- 
prefents  a  fubftance  fupporting  certain  qualities,  one  of  which  is  fup- 
pofed  away  from  it,  and  thereby  injuring  the  whole.  The  import  of 
the  above  exprefflon  of  Plautus  is  thus  brought  out.  <^  Hegio  pro- 
mifes  to  do  every  thing  defired,  provided  Tyndarus  afked  nothyig  in- 
jurious to  a  plan»  the  nature  of  which  was  underftood.  The  fui^l^ 
ment  of  the  promife  vyas  to  imply  the  reparation  of  no  circumftance,  , 
by  the  abfence  of  which  its  fucceCs  might  be  blafted."  (P.  6.)  This 
.is,furely,  to  travel  ten  thoufand  miles  in  fearch  of  what  lies  juft  qnder 
one's  nofe.  Jb  re,  in  fvch  phrafes,  means  fimply  what  is  dt/iantitom 
the  fubjed  under  confideration ;  .or,  as  we  fomctimes  exprefs  it, 
M  what  is  foreurn  from  thepurpofe." 

On  what  is  &d  by  our  author  on  the  forge  of  thefe  prepofitions,  in 
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compofition  wc  have  little  to  obfervc.  We  cannot^  however,  entirely 
pafs  by  his  remarks  on  amens  and  abfimilis,  •*  The  firft^"  he  fays> 
'^  denotes  the  privation  of  reafon,  which  is  eflential  to  mind  in  a 
found  ftate.  Varro  fuggefts  this  idea  in  the  definition  of  a  perfon  to 
whom  '  amens*  is  apphcable :  *  Is  qui  a  mentc  fua  difceflit.*  Wc 
fhould  have  agreed  with  the  critic  entirely,  had  he  faid  ^  a  qua  mens 
fua  difceffit,'  and  made  the  influence  of  the  prcpofition  zSt  upon  the 
object  correlative  to  that,  to  which  it  is  made  an  appendage.  It  fs 
the  departure  of  intelleft  which  is  the  quality,  from  the  perfon,  which 
is  the  fubflance,  that  is  fuggefted  ;  not  that  of  the  perfon  from  in- 
tellect." (P.  10.)  Yet,  with  all  due  refpeft  to  the  learned  Profeffor, 
we  think  that  Varro  is  right.  It  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  a  perfon  to 
depart  from  his  mind  as  his  mind  from  him.  Our  author  (p.  274*) 
produces  the  following  fentence  from  Cicero,  in  which  he  thmks  the 
application  of  difadere  a  fingular  one :  *^  Is,  magnitudine  timoris,  a 
con/tantia^  atque  a  mentey  atque  a  fi'tpfi  difcellit  \*  and  he  explains  it 
thus  :  ^*  A  feparatibn  is  here  faid  to  have  .taken  place  between  a  per* 
ion  and  himfelf." 

**  A^smilis'*  Dr.  Hill  obfervcs,  "  denotes  the  abfence  of^ikene^s,  under 
the  idea  that  this  qvality  has  (eparated  from  a  certain  fubflance,  in  which, 
if  it  had  rontinued,  a  precife  fimilitadc  would  have  taken  place  between  it 
and  arxther.  '  Non  ahsimilis  Tiberio  principi.  fuit.'  Suet,  in  Othone  I. 
The  reiem)lance  between  Tiberius  and  Otho  was  fo  great,  that' many  be- 
lieved they  flood  in  the  relation  of  father  and  fon.  It  is  afferted  that  thert 
was  not  one  remove  of  that  quality  in  Otho,  as  a  copy,  which  formed  his 
refemb  ance  fo  Tiberius,  as  a '  pattern^  and  from  this  their  mutual  likenefs 
is  inferred.**  (Ibid.) 

This,  if  we  undeiftand  it,  is  equivalent  to  faying,  "  It  is  affirted 
that  Otho  was  not  unlike  Tiberims^  and  from  this  their  mutual  likenefs  is 
inferred,*'  We  (hall  certainly  rejoice  if,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  of 
our  learned  author's  remarks,  his  readers,  in  general,  (hould  be  able  to 
difcover  more  important  information  than  our  priln  underilandings 
have  had  the  fortune  to  perceive.  "  Were  the  ftudent/'  Dr.  HiU, 
in  his  preface,  aflures  us,  **  to  excrcifc  his  reafon  by  fuch  difcu (lions 
as  thofe  that  are  here  exemplified^that  fmall  flock  of  learnings  which 
ffecds  the  vanity  of  the  pedant,  would  fink  into  the  contempt  [which] 
it  deferves.  The  ableji  metaphyftcian  M'ould  then  take  the  rank  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  a  critic ;  and  m^ny  a  paflage  of  the  Roman 
claffics  would  be  found  luminous  and  inllruflive,  that  now  lies  ne- 
glefled,  becaufe  it  is  not  undierftood,"  (Pref.  p.  xiv.)  We  cannot  but 
fe^l  our  own  inferiority,  when  we  refleft  on  thofe  metaphyfical  ac- 
compliihments,  by  the  pofleffion  of  which,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
high  rank  among  critics  is  to  be  acquired. 

The  bbfervations  of  the  learned  P^ofeflTor,  on  the  other  prepofitions 
of  the  Latin  language,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  confider  with 
equal  minutenefs.  Of  ahfque  he  fays,  '*  It  differs  from  the  prepofi- 
tion  of  which  it.  is  a  compound,  in  having  no  reference  to  the  depar- 
ture of  any  objed  correlative  to  that,  whofe  fign  it  governs.'  It  implies 
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the  abfenceof  ^hat  is  looked  for  as  inherent  in  the  obje£t,  but  which, 
from  not  having  exifted^  can  never  have  beep  removed.  That  which 
*  fincVgoverns  is  in  the  ftate  .of  an  accidental  concomitant,  not  found  ' 
at  the  time ;  but  that  which  abfque  governs  never  could  he  the  attendant 
of  ihe  corrective  obje^fCKc  its  nztuTC  v/ou]d  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is.'*  Thvis  our  author  writes  (p,  20.)  where  he  treats  of  ah/-: 
fut;  but  when  he  comes  (pp.  701,  702.)  to Jtne,  in  thecourfe  of  the 
alphabet,  he  favours  us  with  the  following  diftin6lions.  **  Sink  denotes 
the  relation  which  one  object  bears  to  another,  with  which  it  is  not, 
but  rtlay  be,  or  may  have  been,  accompanied.  Sine  differs  from  abf- 
que, wnich  denotes  the  breach  of  an  union  under  flood  to  have  taken  ^iace^ 
and  to  be  £s^£nti  al  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeiis  united.  The  former 
denotes  cafual  difunion,  not  affecting  the  iubje£bs  feparated  Itdoesnot 
fuggeft  that  any  union  had  ever  taken  place,  but  only  that  it  is  pof^jble  . 
it  might  have  done  fo.'*  To  the  reconciliation  of  thefe  two  paffage* . 
the  metaphyflcal  genius  of  the  learned  profeflor  may  be  perfectly  com- 
petent;  but,  as  our  powers,  in  that  way,  are  very  circumfcribed,  we 
(halJ  be  prudent  enough  not  to  commit  o|irfelves  by  making  any  fuch 
attempt. 

Our  ingenious  grammarian's  obfervations  on  ad  are  full  of  deep 
philofophy.  Of  this  prepofition  he  makes,  of  courfe,  the  radical 
meaning  to  .be  '*  the  continually  decreafing  djftance  of  a  moving  body, 
from  a  point  to  which  it  tends,  and  at  which  its  motion  is  to  termi<.> 
Date."  (P.  25.}  **  It  may  be  obferyed,"  we  afterwa^rds  learn,  **  that 
the  obje£t  apprgached  may  be  either  animate  or  inanimate ;  but  that 
that  which  approaches  muft  either  have  life  itfelf,  or  be  direflcd  by 
a  being  that  has  it."  (P.  26.)  Cai?  any  difcovery  bo  conceived  more 
wonderful  ?  "  Before  the  commehcement  of  motion,"  however, 
"tf</can,"  it  feems  **  fuggeft  its  future  diredlion,  ^nd  even  fuggefts 
the  afped  of  a  body  that  cannot  of  itfelf  move  towards  the  point  to 
which  it  is  made  to  look."  fP.  25.)  Undoubtedly  it  can.  "Si- 
mulacrum ViSoriae  ad  fimulacrum  Mipervae  fpeaabat."  Cjesar. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  motion  is  not  an  eflential  ingredient  in  the 
notion  of /?//."  But,  the  motion  of  a  body,"  we  are  gravely  told,  **  does 
hot  always  terminate  *  at*  or  *  by  the  fide  of*  anbther,  but  fometimes 
at  <?  POINT  hounded  by  limits  more  'or  left  ektenfive^  In  illuftration  of 
this  remark,  we  have  a  fentence  from  Cicero  j  "  Pecunia  utinam  ad 
c«dcm  Opis  manerct,"  What ^^/w« our  author  finds  in  this  fentence 
we  do  not  dearly  conceive.  But  what  we  chiefly  wifti  to  point  out 
to  ouF  readers  is,  that  the  learned  doflor  is  not  lefs  diftin^uifhed  by 
Ms  accuracy  in  mathematics  than  in  metaphyfics.  He  feems  very 
foqd  of  points  \  but  his  points  are  afluredly  not  the  points  of  Euclid. 
In  fuch  examples  as  the  laft,  he  informs  us,  the  prepofition  ad  is  to  be 
tranflated  within  \  apd  '*  this,"  he  adds,  **  fuppofes  a  certain  latitude 
given  to  the  point  where  the  motion  terminates,  which  iniplie^  itf 
capacity  or  power  of  containing  the  body  arriving.**  (P.  33.) 

Of  isff/^  our  author  rightly  fays  that  it  **  denotes  the  relation  borno 
by  oi^c  objcft  to  another,  bcfoi-e  or  in  the  front  of  which  it  lies."  We 
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could pardoii  the  nugatory  diTenration  that/*  it  mlkt  equalljr  to 
obje£U,  bodi  animate  and  inanimate ;"  but  what  follows  is  too  bad. 
'  ^*  In  the  fdatton  cxprefied  by  ante^  om  §r  hth  the  obji&s  muft  he 
nmmaie**  Our  author  has  given  us  two  examples,  from  which,  arhc 
cootendsy  it  appears  '^  that  in  one  of  the  objeds,  at  leaft,  connedled 
with  amti^  there  mufli  be  animation,  and  a  confcioufneis  of  the  oppofi* 
tion.    One  of  thefe  exaniples  is  the  following: 

in  hue  eft  fapere,  non  ^d  ante  pedes  modo  eft 

Videre,  fed  etiam  itia  quae  futura  ^unt 

Profpicere.  ■  Ter. 

Now  here,  as  we  could  not  fuppofe  the  animation  and  confcibufnefs 
to  be  in  fu»d^  we  were  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  profeflbr's  opinion, 
they  rcfided  in  the  feet.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  oppofes  this 
example  to  the  following :  Ante  pedes  veftros,  ante  oculos,  judices 
caedes  futurae  funt."  Cicero,  tro  S.  Rofe^  20.  The  faft,  he  fays, 
that  one  of  the  obje£ls  muft  oe  animated  and  confcious,  appears  in 
this  example,  '^  though^  in  it,  the  animation  is  in  the  governed,  not 
In  the  correlative  objed."  It  follows,  of  neceflity,  that  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Terence,  the  animation  and  confcioufnefs  are  not  in  the 
feet.  .  We  cannot  yet  think  that  they  belone  to  fuod*  We  are  there* 
fore  reduced  to  the  difmal  neceflity  of  imagining  that  the  profeflbr  ap* 
plied  them  to  the  per/$n  who  had  wifdom^  fight ^  and  fofifight ;  and 
hat  confequently,  according  to  the  profe£[or's  philofophy,  the  local 
fituation  of  a  man  may  be  hfore  hisjeet.  But  we  are  afnamed  of  this 
trifling.  Wo  venture  to  fay  that  animation  and  c$nfciHifnefs  hzvt  no 
connexion  with  ante ;  and~  that  Columaela  is  unjuftly  cenfured  by  Dr. 
Hill,  as  ^  guilty  of  impurity,'*  for  faying  ^*  Ante  ftabulnm  null« 
iin|uftiae  fint.*'  (Pp.  93,  94.)  We  have  not  room  to  confider  his 
obfervatiotts  on  apud* 

The  next  prepofitions  are  tirca  and  cirenmf  with  regard  to  which  we 
ihould  have  thought  it  impoflible  to  exhibit  a  difplay  of  metaphyfical 
fiibtelty.  But,  as  Stella  faid,  of  Swift,  that  he  couki  write  finely  on 
a  broomftick,  fo  we  may  fay  of  Dr.  Hill,  that  he  can  write,  or  rather, 
that  he  affe£b  to  write,  metapbyfically  on  every  fubjed. 

'  <'  As  '  inter'  requires  more  than  one  governed,  fo  cirea  and  drcwm  re- 
quire more  than  one  correlative  objedL  Any  number  of  governed,  more  than 
que,  fuits  the  former.  When  that  number  is  but  two,  *  inter'  is  franfiated 
*  between ;'  and  when  it  is  any  abeve  it,  it  is  tranilated  '  amoiig.'  1/ 
three,  hoiiies  lie  in  a  straight  line,  the  extreme  cnes  are  not  in  the  rdation  of  circa  tr 
^ircum,  tn  respect  to  the  middle  me,  whether  they  be  equidiflant,  from  it  or  not. 
In  order  to  give  exiftence  to  this  relation,  it  is  underftood  that  more  than  two 
jioints  equidiflant  from  one  in  the  midfl  of  them,  muft  be  occupied*  and 
Ihere  is  no  pofjible  limitation  of  their  number,  till,  by  thehr  junction,  they 
Ibrm  one  unbroken  circumference*  Bat  a  number  of  obje^s  may  be  fur- 
Tounded,  as  well  as  a  (ingle one;  and  thit  plttfaUtyMr^/«rmi  [forms  only]  4» 
wtmi^n  tfthc  central fohtt ^\%  extemim  of  ^  central  fw^  is^gdDpirablejandl 
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requires  the  fame  conditions  in  refpedl  to  the  fituation  of  the  exterior  ob<« 
je^^S-fts  a  fingle  one.  (Pp.  184,  185.) 

'  How  the  learned  profeflbr  (hbuld  have  perfiiaded  himfelf  that  either 
meii  or  boys  could  be  in(iru6led  by  pages  of  fuch  poippous  inanity  as 
this,  it  is  altogecher  impoiliMe  for  ms  to  conje^tute.  Let  us  turn, 
however^  to  inter^  and  oblerve  how  ic  is  treated  of  in  tts  oWn  place, 

'*  Inter  holds  of  '  in' as  its  root,  and,  being  reiidered  indefinite,  from 
being  compounded,  cxprcists  imperfect  iticlosuie.  It  exprelTes  that  relation 
which  one  or  more  objeas  bear^  [this  conflru6lion  is  ungratntnaticalj  to  a 
number  that  are  on  different  iides  oi  them.     The  difference  between  circm 

*  

and  inter  has  been  explained  at  length.  The  former  intimates  that  the  cen- 
tral body  occupies  a  particular  point  In  refped  to  thofe,  by  which  it  may 
be  partly  or  entirely  furrounded ;  the  latter  denotes,  that  thp  correlative 
SpJjf  or  bodies  do  [ungrammatical  again]  not  form  the  extremities  of  three, 
orof  any  grjeater  number."  (P.  435.) 

This  paragraph  furnifties,  we  really  think,  as  complete  an  inftance  of 
the  waiie  of  worlds  as  it  is  poilible  to  defire.  But  what  does  Dr.  Hill 
mean  by  faying  that  inter  ekprefles  imperfeSf  tnelojure?  Let  us  heair 
bim  a  little  farther.     "  Inter^  in  its  radical  meaning,  denotes   *  be- 

.  tween'  and  *  among/  It  denotes  the  former,  when  the  interjacent 
objefi  lies  in  a  line  that  is  dire6l^  or  nearly  fo,  between  two,  not  ntf- 
ceflarily  equally  diftant  from  it.'*  Does  Dr.  Hill  call  this  imptrfe^ 
inclofwe  ?  **  It  denotes  the  latter  when  the  Correlative  objed  is  not  it 
the  extremity  of  a  group,  the  conftituents  of  which  may  lie  at  diffe- 

.  rent  diftances,  and  mull  lie  in  different  diredlions  from  itfelf."  Of 
this  profound  fentence  we  are  far  from  being  Aire  that  we  comprehend 
the  fenfe  \  but  the  learned  dodor  feemt  to  fay  that  when  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  arranged  in  the  fame  Jlraight  line^  the  middle  ones 
cannot  be  among  them. 

Our  author  feems  puzzled  by  the  repetition  o( inter  in  fuch  ico- 
tences  asthefe.  ^^  Ut  nihil  inter  te  atque  tnter  quudrupedem  ali* 
quam  putes  interefle,"  Cic.  **  Neftor  componere  lites^  inter 
Peliden  feftinat  et  inter  Atriden."  HoR.  It  may  be  regard- 
tAf  he  thinks,~^as  an  authorized  pleonafm ;.  but  we  have  not  been 
tccuftomed  to  cornfider  it  as  fuch»  Inter^  we  conceive,  to  be  a 
comparative  from  />,  as  prater  is  from  pra^  znd  fttiter  from /ut. 
If  fo^  k  figniiies  farther  in^  or  on  the  injide  of\  and  the  double  ufe  of 
it  is  perfeAJy  corr-  ft.     Thus  : 

Neftor  » 

Pelides  — |-^ — i— ^Alrides. 

If  we  take  our  meafurement  from  th^  oppofite  points  at  which  Achillea 
and  Aaammemnon  ftand,  Neftor  is  on  the  infide  of  one>  and  alfo  on 
th^  inude  of  the  othei:. 

(To  be  continued*) 
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An  inquiry  int9  the  prefint  Jiate  of  the  /Military  Force  of  the  Britifh  Em" 
pirey  with  a  view  to  its  re- organization.  Addreffed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  IVilliam  Pitt.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  T.  Wilfon, 
K.  M,  T.     8vo,    Pp.  io6.    Egcrton,  London.     1804. 

WE  mean  no  difrefpedt  to  Sir  Robert  Wiifon  as  a  brave  and 
good  officer,  when  we  apply  to  the  work  before  us  the  words 
formerly  applied  to  a  criticKing  cobler :  <<  Ne  futor  ultra  crepedam. 
.That  Sir  Robert  is  fully  competent  to  "  fet  a  fquadron  in  t)ie  field, 
and  afterwards  lead  it  gallantly  into  adion,  we  firmly  believe;  but  we 
xdo  not  believe  him  capable  of  diredling  or  comprehending  the  whole 
fyftem  of  t^e  military  arrangement  of  the  Britifh  empire,  taking  it  in 
all  its  parts,  both  as  to  its  adtve  energy  in  oppofing  the  enemy,  or  its 
internal  organization  with  regard  to  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  and 
above  all,  th^  peculiar  confiitution  of  the  country.  Our  belief,  and 
our  unbelief,  are  equally  built  on  experience;  that  he  is  a  brave  and 
intelligent  officer  of  cavalry,  has  been  (hewn  by  his  conduA  in  the 
field  ;  and  that  he  has  not  that  comprehenfive  mind  that  can  autho- 
rife  hinii  to  cenfure  and  amend  the  whole  military  eftablifhment  of 
the  country,  is  as  clearly  (hewn,  in  the  pages  we  are  now  examining. 
The  author  confiders  our  military  eftablifhmentj  in  the  following 
jorder:  The  volunteers,  militia,  army  of  referve,  regular  army,  and 
the  guards  ;  the  di{lin£lion  of  the  two  laft  is  not  very  flattering  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  guards ;  and  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  an  officer 

,  of  cavalry  (hould  not  have  a  particular  divifion  appropriated  to  the 
confideration  of  that  very  eflfential  part  of  our  army,  efpecially  as  in 
the  courfe  of  the  pamphlet  he  feems  by  no  means  deficient  in  a  par- 
tiality for  it,. fo  natural  to  a  perfon  who  has  difiingui(hed  himfelftn 
that  feivice. 

Very  early  in  the  work  we  find  a  fingular  inftance  of  the  author's 
candour  with  refpeft  to  the^  volunteers  ;  after  afking  whether,  if  the 
fafe  paiTage  of  the  channel  could  be  fecured,  France  would  hefitate  to 
difembark  her  armies  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  500,000  volunteers 
enrolled  in  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  terrible  confequences  of  defeat, 
he  triumphantly  adds,  *^  Fortunately  government  does  not  entertain 
a  too  confident  opinion  of  the  invincibility  of  the  force  collefled  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire,  as  our  perfevering  blockade  for  fo  many 
months  evinces.*'  Now,  in  the  firft  place,  we  are  not  decidedly  in- 
clined to  give  that  anfwer  to  his  queftioh,  which ^he  feems  to  take 
.  for  granted  muft  be  given.  We  have  ftrong  doubts,  if  the  French 
would,  in  the  pofture  we  now  are,  contemptible  as  it  may  apj>earto 
Sir  Robeit  Wilfon,  attempt  to  invade  us,  even  if  the  paflageoftlie 
channel  were  fafe  ;  and  the  fecond  obfervation' does  not  deferve  afe- 
rious  jnfwcr;  would  the  be(l  appointed  and  beft  manned  (hip  in  the 
Br  tilh  navy  forego  the  advantage  of  her  batteries,  and  permit  the  enemy 

.  to  board  ?  or  what  Is  nearer  the  point  in  qucftion,  tvould  the  bravelt 
garrifon  difmantle  the  guns  of  a  fortified  town,  and^  in  overweening 

confidence 
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confidence  of  their  own  courage  and  numbers,  expofe  the  inhabitants 
to  ail  the  horrors  of  a  ftorm.  If  the  500,000  volunteers  were  veteran 
foldiers,  cquaf  to  the  heroes  of  Mindcn,  the  mitiifter  who,  truRing  to 
the  decided  fuperiority  of  fuch  a  force,  jo  any  force  the  invaders  could 
bring,  were  for  a  rfioment'  to  rehx  our  naval  defence,  to.  anticipate 
(uiing  the  author's  own  woids  in  arvother  placed  **  the  ftrange  and 
tearful  times,  when  Englilhmen  (read  Britons)  mud  ^onteji  on  Britiih 
ground  for  the  future  pofiTeffion  of  the  foil,  when  this  fhall  be  the  arena 
on  which  Buonaparte,  if  he  lives,  will  combat  for  the  enapire  of  the 
world  *'  Perhaps yj/f A  an  argument  would  be  better  anfwered  by  thefc 
lines  in  Bramfton's  Art  of  Politics : 

*'  I  hear  a  lion  in  Ihe  lobby  roar. 
Say,  Mr.  Speaker,  fliall  we  (liut  the  door. 
And  keep  him  there,  or  fljall  we  let  him  in,     * 
To  try  if  we  can  turn  him  out  again?*' 

The  author's  opinion  of  what  the  volunteers  can,  and  what  they 
€annoty  do  to  annoy  the  enemy,  is  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  every 
thing  that  mud  ftrike  a  perfon  at  all  converfant  with  military  afiairs 
that  one  fhould  be  tempted  to  wonder  how  it  could  come  from  the 
pen  of  a  perfon  who  has  feen  fo  much  aflive  fervice  as  Sir  Robert 
Wilfon  has,  indeed  it  is  contradi£lory  to  itfelf  in  fome  inftances. 
He  firft  fays,    • 

'•  If  the  French  were  once  to  entrench,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
volunteers  might,  and  would  then  difplay  thgir  courage  with  certain  proipect 
of  victory ;  but  armed  peafants,  under  a  proper  dilpofition,  and  with  fup- 
port  from  the  regular  army,  would  aflault,  with  the  fame  gallantry,  and  al- 
moft  equal  probability  of  carrying  the  lines.  A  forward  movement  of  th^t 
nature  is  different  from  field  operations.  Energy,  not  order,  would  be  re- 
quired from  the  mafs,  and  the  contefl,  hand  to  hand  afterwards,  would,  on 
every  account,  be  in  favour  of  the  affailants." 

He  then  proceeds^tb  fliew  the  difadvantages  the  volunteers  will  be 
under  from  deficiency  in  difcipline,  and  want  of  confidence  in  their 
officers,  and  addsy 

y  Many,  unacquainted  v/ith  the  operations  of  war,  prefume  that  the  ufe 
of  the  truly  Eritirti  weapon  '  the  bayonet,'  would  compenfate  for  ^his  defi- 
ciency, and  imagine  that  the  inclination  to  engage  in  clofe  action  enfures  the  " 
cfiportuHity,  '  Perhaps  I  may  fail  in  correding  this  opinion,  but  neverthelefs 
the  idea  is  altogether  erroneous.  An  able  and  adive  enemy  will,  in  an  in- 
clofed  country,  mock  fuch  an  attempt,  and  in  fecurity  mow  down  the  hordes 
of  afiailanls^  The  invention  hi  gun-powder  has  facilitated  the  enterprif'e  of 
invaders,  by  elongating  the  otherwife  overbearing  weight  of  numbers;  and 
uolefs  the  French,  de^ifing  the  advantage  of  ground,  and  raflil^  con^d6nt 
in  prefumed  fuperiority  of  fkilU  venture  upon  Salilbury  plain,. or  fome  other 
-particular  open  traft,  it  can  only  be  after  the  moft  frightful  lofs  (indeed  too 
frightful  for  the  tefl  troops)  that  the  intrepid  furvivors  reach  their  ranks." 

Here^we  are  told  in  one  breath  that  armed  peafants  are  equal  to  re- 
ffttlar  forces  in  attacking  entrcj^chcd  lines,  and  in  another,  that  to  at- 
tacks 
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tack  the  common  fences  of  an  inclofed  country  they  arc  not  equal; 
but  if  the  French  were  to  chufe  a,  tra£l  of  open  country,  like  Sali^ 
bury  plain^  then  the  volunteers  would  have  the  advantage  from  the 
ufe  they  might  make  of  the  bayonet. 

Nothing  can  be  lefs  probable  than  that  the  invading  army.  (houM 
think  of  entrenching,  or  proteding  themfelvea  by  inclcfures:  delay 
mud  be  fatal,  as  they  cannot  look  for  reinforcements  from  France, 
while  we  continue  the  inglorious  fyftem  of  blockade  ;  they  will  try  to 
pulh  forward  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  great  obilacle  to  this  will  be 
the  firong  inclofed  country  through  which  they  muft  pafs,  not  attack- 
ed, but  defended  by  the  volunteers,  according  to  the  very  judlcioMs 
fyftem  of  Colonel  Hanger.  The  enemy  would  certainly  prefer  an 
open  country,  thoudi  perhaps  the  obftacles  they  would  meet  there 
would  be  little  lefs  formidable,  but  the  danger  they  would  encounter 
would  not  arife  from  the  defultory  atucks  of  the  volunteers  with  thi 
bayonet,  but  from  the  fteady  oppofition  of  our  regular  army,  and  we 
will  venture  to  add  our  militia,  our  horfe-artillery,  and  tmr  numerous 
cavalry,  who  would  attack  their  line  of  march  in  every  direfiion; 
to  atack  if  they  advanced  they  would  be  cut  to  pieces^  and  if  they 
halted  they  would  be  ftarved. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  volunteers  than  we  fhail  on  any  otblr 
part  of  the  work,  becaufe  the  fubjed  has  of  late  'much  engaged  the 
public  mind,  and  the  attention  paid  to  it  by  the'enlightened  and  pa- 
triotic minifter,  to  whom  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  addreiTed,  has  been 
the  caufe  of  much  undefervcd  obloquy  j  and  yet,  before  we  quit  it, 
we  muft  advert  to  the  following  note : 

"  A  nobleman,  to  whofe  opinion  the  higheil  deference  muft  be  paidi  bas» 
it  is  ftated,  declared,  that  he  coniiders  the  volunteers  of  Scotland  as  equal  fo 
the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Scotch  are  certainly  a  very 
warlike  people,  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  is  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  an  enemv ;  but  notwilhftanding  thofe  advantages,  the  ability  of  the 
commander,  and  the  ^  heroic  .exertions  which  he  will  make,  ftill,  ifacoa- 
iiderable  force  (lioald  land,  fuch  a  triumph  rouft  at  leaft  be  confidered  as  one 
of  thofe  extraordinary  inftances  which  lometimes  occu t>. to. prove  that  mili- 
tary theory  does  not  always  rule,  events.^  .  . 

On  this  point,  however  unwilling  we  are  to  make  any  illiberal  or 
perfonal  remark,  we  muft  fay,  it  is  no  fmall  fketch  of  felf  opinion  in 
an  officer,  whofe  command  has  been  confined  to  a  fquadron  of  light 
dragoons,  to  fet  his  judgment  againft  that  of  the  general  who  led  an 
army  through  an  enemy's  country  to  the  relief  of  the  Duke  of  Yoit»; 
and'we  are  tcniipted  to  apply  to  him  on  this  occafion  the  words  ufeJ 
on  another  by  the  celebrated  Gei-man  critic,  Leffing.  **  It  Is  net 
impoffible  that  one  may  for  once  only  have  judged  better  than  the  itbitf 
but  on  the  bare  poflibility  it  is  what  I  would  not  believe  in  any  cafe.' 

Some  of  the  obfervations  on  the  militia  are  very  judicious,  and  cet* 
tainly  the  author  is  right  in  faying  it  has  deviated  from  the  firft  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  created  ^  but  it  was  not,  as  he  fayt^  originally 
raifedVs  a  counterpoifc  to  thi  ftanding  zrmj^  it  iivu ix& vaki  tt'^ , 
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time  wli«il  the  alarm  of  invafion  was  almoft  as  great  as  at  the  prefejat 
mofnent.     The  regular  army  was  at  that  time  conquering  the  enemy 
in  every  part  of  the  wotld.     Mr.  Pitt  was  too  proud  a  Briton  to  recur, 
as  his  predeccflbrs  in  office  had,  to  the  unpopular  and  difgracefui 
meafure  of  introducing -^foreign  mercjenaries ;  to  recruit  the  army.  To 
aa  to  raife  any  thing  like  a  fufficient  force  for  the  emergency,  was  im- 
poffible  ;  he  had  recourfe  then  to  the' militia  as  the  only  mean  to  ex- 
cite a  general  military  fpirit  in  the  nation,  which  mud  have  been  mi- 
ferably  deprefied,  when  only  a  few  years  before  five  thpufand  half*, 
armed  and  half* naked  mountaineers  ferioufly  threatened  the  exifleiice 
of  the  government.     But  the  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  that  the  ranka 
Ihould  be  filled  with  the  yeomanry,  and  commanded  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country ;  nor  did  he  conceive  that  the  indulgence  of 
fubftitution  for  individual  convenience  would  ever  be  adopted,  To  much 
as  it  is,  as  a  general  principle.     We  believe  at  prefent  there  are  not 
five  hundre^<principals  ferving  in  the  whole  militia  of  England.    .On 
the  original  idea,  hardly  one  man  would  ferve  who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  going  as  a  private  into  the  regular  army  ;  at  prefent,  hard-v 
ly  one  ferves  who  is  not  taken  from  that  clafs  from  which  the  regular 
army  is  recruited.     No  man,  however,  who  regards  the  militia  with 
the  eve  of  an  unprejudiced  fwldier,  will  hefitate  to  fay  that  many  of 
the  regiments  are  in  a  high  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  as  likely  to  do  their 
duty  in  every  rcfpe£t  as  any  troops  that  have  never  feen  a£iual  fervicCf 
The  following  afleition  we  read  with  fome  degree  of  furprife: 
*•  The  Guards  are  certainly  the  beft  troops. in  the  world  to  beiiege  a 
town,  which,  however,  rarely  happens  in  their  fervic^,  becaufe  they 
are  accuftomed  to  hard  work,  can  dig  more  rapidly,  and  carry  heavier 
burthens  than  moft  other  foldiers/V  This,  we  think,  might  have 
been  better  applied  to  the  militia  and  the  provincial  volunteers^  who 
are  certainly  more  accuftomed,  at  leaft,  to  hard  work,  and  to  dig,  than 
thofe  of  theOuard^^  who  occafionally  ad  as  duft-men  and  coaUhea* 
t«rs. 

What  the  author  fiiys  of  engaging  foldiers  for  limited  fervice  we 
think  unanfwerabie ;  and  it  is  hnpoffible  for  us  to  exprefs  the  appro^ 
bation  we  feel  of  his  manly  and  humane  cenfure  of  the  difgracefui 
puaiftiments  that  are  but  t6o  frequent  and  too  fevere  in  the  army. 

Sir  Robert  Wilfon  certainly  paiTes  too  high  a  panegyric  on  Captain 
Janes  ^ta  writer,  and  on  Mr.  Cobbet  as  a  patriot,  and  hts  companion 
of  the  Catrthagentan  army  at  the  battle  of  Zama  with. our  deference,  is 
childifli  in  the  extreme,  and  (hews  him  incapable  of  diflihguifhing  be* 
tween  the  different  charaders  of  thie  people  of  Caithage  and  Britaim 
How  many  natives  of  the  territory  of  Carthage  does  he  fuppofc  com- 
pofed  the  veteran  aritiy  of  Hannioal  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  or  who 
bad  croffed  the  Alps  and  ttiumphed  with  him  at  Cannae  and  Thrafy- 
meiie.  ^ 

'  By  wiy  of  encouraging  his  countrymen  rn  thck  Jlrange  and  fearful 
times,  as  the  author  calls  them,  he  conjures  up  the  old  bug-bear  of  the 
IHormm  cWqueil}  and  ftminds  !*  us  that  England  has  been  con« 
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quered  by  a  foreign  army,  though  an  heroic  king  headed  a  more  nu* 
merous  body  of  equally  brave  men."  Is  Sir  Robert  Wilfon  fo  igno- 
fant  of  the  hiftoryof  his  country,  as  not  to  know  that  Harold  had  no 
more  right  to  the  crown  of  England  than  Buonaparte  has  to  that  of 
France ;  that  like  Buonaparte  he  had  waded  to  empire  through  the 
blood  of  the  royal  family  ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Raftings  ' 
the  rightful  tieir  to  the  crown  was  his  captive  ^  that  he  commanded  a 
difafFeded  army,  mouldering  away  every  hour  by  defertion  ;  and  that 
he  had  no  party  attached  to  him  fi om  Northumberland  to  the  Land's 
End,  except  thofe  who  were  his  legal  vafTals,  as  Earl  of  Kent? 
Can*  any  one,  for  a  momeiit,  fuppofe  that  the  fate  of  England  could 
be  decided  by  a  Angle  battle  on  the  coaft  of  SuflTex,  if  the  whole  king- 
dom had  not  been  difTatisfied  with  the  government  ?  In  thofe  times 
there  was  no  enormous  metropolis,  that,  like  a  morbid  excrefcence, 
drains  the  vital  juices  of  the  nation,  and  yet  wbofe  amputation  would 
be  fatal. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  longer  on  this  pamphlet  than  cither  its  (iw 
or  its  merit  may  feem  to  authorife ;  but  to  deprefs  the  fpirit  of  the 
nation,  and  deprecate  the  means  of  its  defence  by  falfe  or  exaggerated 
terror,  is  a  matter  of  no  trivial  concern. 

As  literary  critics,  we  have  little  to  fay  of  the  merits  of  this  pam- 
phlet ;  the  ftyle  is  in  general  fimple,  and  the  conftmSion  correfi:,  but 
we  muft  give  our  decided  difapprobation  of  the  frequent  ufe  of  French 
phrafes ;  and, the  coinage  of  fuch  a  word  as  apfaying  is  a  folicifm  that 
deferves  our  fevered  reprehenfion. 


The  Grampians  defolaie:  a  Poem.     By  Alexander  Campbell,     i  vol. 
8vo.     Pp.  320,     Vernor  andHood.     1804. 

MR.  CAMPBELL  is  a  writer  not  unknown  to  the  public.  In 
our  Number  for  July  1802,  we  bore  a  favourable  teftimony  to 
the  merits  of  his  tour  through  the  centrical  parts  of  Scotland.  In  that 
performance  he  touched  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Grampians,  but 
without  entering  into  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  traS.  Ke  inci* 
dentally  mentioned  the  depopuUtion  of  certain  diftridli,  from  the  rapid 
and  great  increafe  of  (heep- farms  j  efpecially  on  the  eftates  of  his 
name-fake,  the  Earl  of  Bredalbane.  Mr.  Citmpbell  fomewhat  haftily 
concluded  that  the  decreafe  of  population  in  particular  fpots  was  an 
evidence  of  the  general  depopulation  of  a  country.  This  inference, 
however,  is  by  no  means  Hnqueftionable.  As  manufa&ures  increafe 
villages  are  formed,  which  drain  the  hamlets  an'd  cottages,  and  roa^^ 
a  parifh,  or^  part  of  a  parifh,  appear  defolate,  while  the  whole  county 


*  Were  it  not  foreign  to  the  general  ifubjedl  .of  this  Review,  we  could 
fliew  ftrong  points  of  coincidence  between  the  acceffion  of  William!,  and 
WilHam  HI.  RfiViJsw*** 
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is  much  better'peopled ;  becaufe  a  greater  mafs  oi^produ£l!ire  induftr^ 
provides  in  amuch  greater  quantity,  the  means  of  raifing  and  fupport- 
ing  families.  In  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland  manufad;^ures  have  in- 
creased within  thefc  twenty  years  in  4  very  great  proportion.  The 
counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  other  low- 
land parts,  hot  far  from  the  Highlands,  have  advanced  more  in  feden- 
tary  induftry  than  in  moft  other  quarters  of  Scotland.  Thefe  require 
a  great  number  of  additional  hands,  and  derive  their  chief  imported 
fuppliesof  labourers  from  the  populous  diflrids  of  the  adjacent  High- 
lands ef  .Wcftem  Perthfhire  and  Argylefliire.  Great  numbers  have 
removed  from  thofe  parts  of  the  Grampians  to  Paifley,  Kilmarnock* 
Dumbarton,  &c.  but  far  beyond  all,  to  Glafgow.  Hence  many  of  the 
glens  of  the  Grampians,  which  heretofore  teemed  with  men,  have 
now  a  defolate  appearance.  Bcfide  the  temptations  held  out  to  young 
peafants  to  quit  their  native  hamlets,  they  are  farther  impelled,-  by 
the  policy  of  fome  of  their  landlords,  who,  finding  (heep-fariiis  pro- 
duce much  greater  rents  than  corn  farms  on  fuch  lands,  have  turned 
a  great  quantity  of  ground  into  pafturage  inftead  of  agriculture ;  and 
tbcrefofcon  their  eftateshave  many  (beep  and  but  few  men.  Our  au- 
thor conceiving  that  the  perfons  who  have  been  thus  eje(Eled  generally 
migrate  to  America,  deplores  the  hardfliips  which  the  individuals 
diereby  fufFer,  and  regrets  the  lofs  which  muft  accrue  to  the  country. 
The  obje£i  of  his  poem  is  to  profcribc.the  immenfe  extenfion  of  Ihcep- 
farming  as  the  caufe  of  depopulation.  The  author  proppFes  to  rdufe 
the  public  and  the  legifiature  to.notice  that  fyftem  of  employing  eilates. 
As  Mr.  Campbell  profeffes  to  confider  the  fubjefi  not  only  as  a  poet, 
but  a  political  economift,.  the  critic  muft  not  only  view  the  beauty, 
fublimity,  force,  or  pathos  of  the  fi6iion,  but  inveftigate  the  ftate- 
ments  and  reafonings  of  thediflertation. 

The  poem  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  mufe,  **  to  whom  t\kt 
tales  of -other  times  belong,"  (the  mufe  of  OflJan.)  The  epic  defcrip. 
tion  opens  with  a, view  of  the  Grampians  defolate,  and  a  contraft  be- 
tween the  former  and:prcfent  ftate  of  the  Highlands.  Our  poet  pro- 
ceeds to  fing  of  (heep-ftores  as  the  chief  caufes  of  depopulation.  From 
the  prevalence  of  that  kind  of  rural  economy,  our  army  and  navy  will 
want  the  ufual  fupply  of  hardy  and  vigorous  men.  Thfe  Highl  «nd€rs, 
or  as  he  calls  them,  the  Gaels,  driven  from  their  tenements,  are  either 
forced  to  emigrate  to  America,  or  to  betake  tht^mielves  to  towns  or 
cities,  and  are  thereby  enervated  ;  their  morals  are  fubvcrtcd,  aud 
eventually  they;  are  entirely  ruined.  He  patriotically  and  ftroni^ly  ex- 
horts the  Highlanders  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  proCpecSts  hdu  out  by 
agents  of  the  United  States.  He  recommends  that  they  Ihouid  truft 
for  rcdrefs  of  ttieir  evils  to  the  Britilh  fenate,  wthich  will  no  doubt 
adopt  the  belt  fchemes  that  circumltances  may  require  5  and  he  prefents 
a  (hurt  (ketch  of  the  Highlanders,  from  what  he  terms  the  heroic  ages, 
to  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurifdidions  in  1748.  That  meafure 
was  neceffary  to  confirm  and  conlblidate  the  advantages  of  the  uriioii 
through  both  i  ilic  Highlands  are  of  very  hi<^h  importance  to  the  com- 
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>vi  taanity,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  proteded*  The  flieep-farmi  he 
regards  as  very  injuiiour  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  their  preient 
extent;  and,  therefore,  infers  that  they  ought  to  be  limited.     About 

'  one  half  of  the  volume  confifts  of  notes :  thofe  tathe  laft  part  of  the 
firft  book  contain  an  account  of  the  moft  eminent  living  charadcn 
which  the  Highlands  have^odcrced.     Among  thefe  are  MeiTrs.  Mac- 

V  intofli,  Macleod,  Macpherfon,  and  Garrow^,  Sir  William  Grant, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Micdonald,  Doctors  Fecguflbn  s^nd  Bifiett* 
The  enumeration  omits  iome  men  of  confiderabie  eminence  from  the 
fame  neighbourhood,  efpecially  Colonel  Alexander  Stewart,  who  To 
much  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  Egypt,  and  Dn  William  Thomfm, 
who  was  born  at  the  very  borders  of  the  Grampians.  He  mentions  a 
Mr.  Macfariane :  we  rec'olle£l  no  perfon  of  that  name  who  has  at- 
tained any  diftinAipn  among  me|i  of  talents.  Our  author  reprefents 
the  country  among  the  Grampians  to  be  now  depopulated  through 
iheep  farms.  The  writer  of  this  article  happens  to  be  locally  ac- 
quainted with  a  confiderabte  part  of  the  trads  defcribed,  and  is  in  g^ 
ner;il  enabled  to  obferve,  that  very  little  land  is  converted  priAcipally 
to  (heep-pafture,  except  in  fuch  elevated  lituations  as  would  not  ad- 
mit of  exrenfive  corn-farms.  In  the  vallies  of  the  Grampiant^  and 
particularly  in  the  two  largett  that  are  to  be  found  aihongtbefe  moun- 
tains, along  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  from  the  loch  at  Tayaouth^on 
both  fides  of  the^  river,  to  Dunketd,  and  the  other  valley,  along  ^e 
banks  of  two  tributary  rivers  of  the  Tay,  from  Blair  to  Duokeld, 
agritulture  is  exerctfed  with  as  much  (kill  and  fqcoefs  as  in  rooft  parts 
of  England.  Thefe  diftri£ts  are  remarkably  populous*  In  the  kigher 
grout^ds  of  Bredalbane  (heep-farms  are  chiefly  regarded,  becaufe  the 
foil  and  climate  are  fitter  for  iheep  than  for  com.  On  Lord  Bredal- 
bane*s  eftate,  which  has  been  chiefly  noticed  for  its  population,  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  new  villages,  or  of  hamlets  converted  into 
viHages,  as  any  perfon  may  be  convinced,  who  iball  travel  from 
Loch  Tay  along  the  right  banks  of  the  river,  at  far  as  his  Lordfliip's 
eftate  extends.  His  neighbour,  the  Duke  of  Atbol,  has,  within  about 
thirty  ^ears,  more  than  doubled  the  villages  on  his  eftate,  among  and 
adjoining  the  Grampians ;  and  the  lands  of  lefs  extenfive  proprietors 
have  rifen  in  a  fimilar  proportion  of  buiidinjei  and  people.  Our  poet 
appears  to  us^  on  the  whole,  wrong  as  to  his  ftatements  refpeding  iheep 
farms.  We  do  not  recoiled  great  tra&s  of  grounds  fo  employed,  un- 
lefs  in  glens  and  fuehotheriltuations  as  are  little  fitted  for  ai^riculture. 
Tillage  occupies  its  full  ihare  of  the  farms  among  all  the  Verthflitre 


*  This  cannot  be  Mr.  Garrow  the  counfellor,  a&  he  is  a  native  of  either 
Middlefex  or  Hertfordfliire,  having  been  born  near  Barnet. 

t  Both  thefe  gentlemen,  who(e  refpedive  hi  (lories  of  Ancient  Rome, 
und  Modern  Britain,  have  received  (he  high  praife  of  this  Review,  were 
bofn  in  the  fame  hoafe,  being  the  fons  of  two  fucceiTivc  minifters  of  the 
iaroe  parifh  of  Logterait  in  Perthfliirc^of  whomMr.  FerguITon  died  in  J  754, 
iuid  Dr.  Thomas  Biifet  in  1800. 
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Grampians.  The  paftural  department  of  thofe  mountains,  and  the 
interjacent  plains  and  hollows  is  perhaps  too  exclufively  devoted  to 
fteep  in  that  quarter  of  the  Grampians,  whereas  black  cattle  are  ra* 
ther  neeleded.  But  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  that  imthenfe 
ridge  this  defedl  is  fupplied.  The  Grampians  of  InverneTsfliire  fend 
vaft  numbers  of  cattle  annuallv  to  England.  The  ainhor's  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  removal  of  Highlanders  from  the  country  into  cities 
enervates  the  race,  aiid  deprives  the  army  and  navy  of  a  great  fource 
of  men,  is  by  no  means  fupported  by  fafls.  Three  out  of  four  High* 
landers,  who  enlift  as  foldiers,  enter  the  army  not  from  hamlets,  out 
from  cities.  Scarcely  one  becomes  a  King's  fa ilor  without  having 
been  a  mariner  in  the  merchant's  fervice  ;  and  confequently  fojourned 
in  towns  inftead  of  the  country.  The  fundamental  pofitions  of  our 
author  are  evidently  erroneous  as  ftatements,  and  inconclufive  as  rea- 
fonings.  With  refped  to  the  poetry  it  is  not  deficient  in  defcriptive 
force,  but  t^ants  harmony. 

The  firft  book  we  have  treatcid  more  in  detail  than  we  (hall  handle 
the  reft,  becauie  it  contains  the  eflence  of  the  whole.  The  firft  fur- 
niflies  the  text,  on  which  the  others  are  little  more  than  comments. 
The  (econd  defcribes  the  manners  of  the  Grampians  before  the  alleged 
4e(blattbn.  Our  poet  appears  to  be  the  advocate  of  chieftainfhip,  and 
teems  to  think  that  virtue  fled  from  the  Grampians  with  the  heritable 
|urifdi<3ions.  This  is  a  very  difierent  account  from  that  which  is  com- 
Ihiooly  given.  Many  obfervers  of  the  manners  of  the  Highlanders 
i-epreient  theft  aiid  rapine  as  prevalent  during  the  predominance  of 
chiefcatnihip  j  induftry  and  good  order  are  the  effefls  of  the  extenfion 
of  law  ^nd  the  bleflingis  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  through  thofe  late- 
ly barbarous  regions.  Since  the  introduSion  of  (heep-farms,  venifon 
and  wild  fowl  are  more  fcarce.  But  our  poet  Juftly  obferve^,  that  if 
no  greater  evils  accrued  from  (beep  than  the  diminution  of  roebucks 
and  grouie,  Mf  evil^  great  as  it  is^  might Jiill  be  toferated.  But  in  dri- 
vtn(;  men  from  the  country,  he  contends  that  (heep-farms  do  more 
niifchief  than  driving  away  cither  deer  or  moor  game. 

Deriving  emigration  from' (beep,  he  follows  emigrants  to  the  va-» 
rious  fcenes  of  their  emigration.  By  (heep  are  many  adventurers 
driven  tolndia,  there  they  make  f attunes,  return  as  they  went,  ignorant 
wpftarts,  and  render  themfelves  ridiculous  by  iheir  vanity,  and  per- 
nicious by  their  luxury.  We  admit  that  there  are  among  Eaft  India 
adventurers  perfons  of  the  kind  that  he  defcribes  j  but  we  cannot  al- 
together fee,  how  poor  (heep  are  to  anfvver  for  either  the  follies  ot^ 
vices  of  Highland  nabobs,  ^uid  fecijiis  oves.  Our  poet  apoftro- 
phifes  to  the  difcovery  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  repeats 
the  v/ell-  known  natnes  of  Coluiibus,  Garna,  and  other  voyagers  5  but 
on  that  fubjeS  it  is  not  likely  he  can  introduce  miich  novelty.  Re- 
turning fiu.m  Cortez  and  Pizarro  to  the  Grampian  fheep,  he  obferves, 
and  we  doubt  not,  very  truly,  that  (heep  often  perifti  in  the  fnow. 
Landlords  who  fpcnd  their  rents  upon  their  eftates,  and  improve  the 
^oUAtryg  are  more  beneficial  than  thofe  who  con  fume  their  incomes  in 
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idfenefs  and  debauchery  at  a  didance  from  home*    Thefe  remarks 
and  difcoveritrs  enable  us  to  clear  the  third  bcx>k. 

The  fourth  opeas  with  a  fine  fimile ;  not  altogether  new,  reprcfent- 
iB;!  profpeiity  after  adverfiiy,  like  funfhinc  after  the  darfcnefs  of  night. 
He  proceeds  to  an  cbfervation,  which,  though  daily  ufed,  is  ftill  not 
much  the  worfe  for  the  wear,  that  moderate  competence,  peace,  and 
health,  are  better  than  immenfe  riches  without  thefe  blelTings.  The 
exalted  pleafures  of  the  undcrftanding  are  the  higheft  which  mankind 
can  cnjoyr  Bacon  and  Newt<)n  were  very  great  philofophers,  and  our 
poet  feems  to  think  \t  would  be  a  great  pleafure  to  accompany  them 
in  their  fublimity.  There  is  fuch  a  fable  as  the  tortoife  which  hada 
mind  to  accompany  the  foarings  of  the  eagle.  Part  of  this  book  is 
devotecf  to  what  our  author  calls  the  Georgics  of  the  Grampians; 
and  contains  fome  rery  paflTable  obfervations  upon  black  cattle.  The 
cow-boy  is  apt  to  become  enamoured  of  the  milk-maid.  In  time  they 
marry,  and  have  a  fmiling  offspring.  Their  children  they  regard  With 
ftilj  greater  tendernefs  than  the  calves.  If  you  give,  calves  plenty  of 
milky  that  is  the  way  to  make  them  fat  and  flrong.  We  do  not  know 
a  work  that  appears  to  have  ferved  more  as  a  model  to  many  very  vo- 
luminous writ  *fs  of  the  prefent  book- making  generation  of  authors, 
than  Swift*s  tritical  efTay  on  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which 
very  happily  exhibits  the  art  of  (tringing  truifms,  and  repeating  what 
every  one  kno\ys.  From  feeding  calves  our  poet  proceeds  to  a  vifioa 
of  the  genius  of  the  Highlands,  who  appears  to  a  hunter  In  a  dream, 
to  inform  him  of  what  he  probably  might  have  known  before.  The 
following  is  the  fubftance  of  the  communications  : 

*^  The  royal  feat  of  Scottifh  kings  was  once  Dunftafnage.  Thence 
it  was  moved  ta  Scone.  Edward,  the  Firft  conquered  a  great  part  of 
Scotland.  This  hiftorical  fadl  our  author  explains  in  a  very  long 
fiote,  including  the  prophecy  about  the  flone.  Bruce  rofe  up  in  de- 
fence of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  came  the  race  of  the  Stuarts,"  If 
the  faid  genius  had  made  the  hunter  a  prefent  of  Guthrie's  Grammar, 
among  the  r  volutions  and  m^emorable  events,  he  would  find  all  the 
atchievernents  here  mentioned  faithfully  recorded.  The  vifion,  how- 
ever, adds  prophecy  to  hiftory,  and  ftates  to  the  hunter  that  the  gol- 
den age  is  foon  to  revive  among,  the  Grampians.  Delighted  with 
this  joyful  news,  the  hearer  of  the  good  tidings  drinks  very  hear.ily 
of  Highland  whiikey,  and  with  theic  potations  the  fourth  book  coli-^ 
eludes.  ,        I 

The  fifth  opens  with  an  account  of  the  effefts  of  extreme  drought 
on  the  face  of  nature.  It  parches  vegetation  ;  but  refrefhing  fhowers 
give  an  agreeable  appearance  to  the  country.  In  July  they  (hear 
ttieir  Cheep;  in  AUj;u(1  wean  their  Iambs;  in  September  they  cut 
down  their  corn ;  and  here  there  is  a  defcriptfon  of  reaping,  which 
the  poet  informs  us  is  ludicrms;  inflrudtion  mingles  with  informa- 
tion :  farmers  are  admonifhed  to  fecure  their  corn  from  the  rain,  and 
it  beinfg  the  month  of  September,  to  content  themfelvcs  with  guarding 

againft  autucnnal  rains* 
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'*'  Beware  offuekien'  change  ye  prudent  fwtfii^ ; 
Secure  ihe  harveft  from  autumnal  rains*". . 


In  this  paflagc  we  think  the  author  himfelf  at  very  prudent  fwarfPy  In 
limiting  hh  admonitions  to  fecurity  againft  the  ©pfy  rains  that  could 
fall.  Thefe  verfes  .appear,  to  be  lormed  qn  the  model  of  Ambrofc 
Phillips..:  .   .    *  .  ' 

.  The  fixth  and  laft  boolc,  commences  with  an  obfervation  that  is  un- 
queftionably  juft.  In  winter,  aaiQng  moiintaios,  Carnoefs  Cannot  worlcl 
fo  much  at  their  lands  as  in  other  feafons.  F/oit  alfo  binds  up  their, 
hands  frond  rural  labour.  Our  poet  introduces  the  amufementsof  that 
fcafon  of  IciTure,  delivers  fome  obfervations  upon  fiflieries,  and  coiif- 
dudes^ith  ftatihg  to  ouY  lawgivers  the  chief  obje^s  of  political  eco- 
nomy. The  notes  ave  much  more  voluminous  than  the  poem ^  and 
contain  many  juft,  but  coinmoh-place  obfervations,  and  many  repeti- 
tions of  well- known  fa6ts. 

From  thc^fketch  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  fee  both  the  na- 
ture and  our  opinion  of  this  performance. '  Mn,  Campbell  in  his  tour 
we  thought  a  pleafing,  pains-tajcing,  and  in  feveral  refpeds,  an  ufeful 
wriier.  There  he  confined  himfelf  to  fuch.a  fpecies  of  compofition 
as  decent  abilities  fo^y^  di^>d  did  fuccefsfully  execute.  But  his  prefent 
work  propofes  to  exhibit  combined  poetry,  phUofopby,  and  political 
economy.  Xhe  fame  impartiality  which  induced  us  to  fpeak  favour-, 
ably  oFhis  toiit  compels  us,  though  relu6tant,  to  declare  our  opinion, 
ttathis  theme  and"  objedl  require  much  greater  vigour  of  genius, 
range  of  knowledge,  comprehei^fion  and  depth  of  underftandihg,  thart 
he  poffeffes.  We  advife  Mr,  Campbell  to  leave  poetry,  moral  and - 
political  fcience,  and  rctiim.to  pUin  rtiatters  of  faft,  of  which  he  has 
eviaced  l^imielf  a^i  induftrious  and  refpe£i;able  compiler. 


POLITICS. 

A  Re/ify  t9  hard  Archibald  Hamilton's  Thoughts  on  the  formation  of  the  latt;  and 
pitsent  Administrations.     8vo.     Pp.  46.    '2s.  6d.     Ginger.     1B01-. 

HAD  tKis  able  Reply  fallen  into  our  hands  before  we  had  written  our 
comments  on  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  Thoughts,  we  fliould  have 
rpared  ouiTdves  confiderable  trouble,  by  oppofing  to  his  Lord (liip's  loofe 
affertions,  ignorant  declamation,  and  gtofs  perverlions,  the  plain  and  per- 
fpicuofus  ftatement  of  fafts,  atld  the  clear  and  connected  chain  of  realoning, 
which  prefent  theralelves  in  thei  pasnphlet  before  us.  Mr.  Pitt  is  here  fully 
juftified  ffora  the  foul  afperfions  aifid  malevolent  charges,  which  party  with-' 
o»t  principle  has  preferred  againfl  him.  We  would  extra6l  largely  from 
^is  part  of  the  tract,  if  we  had  not  before,  on  variousoccafions,  taken  the 
fame  ground  dP  juftification,  and  nearly  the  fame  line  of  argument. 

On  the  ftfange  iafTertiap  of  Lord  A.  H.,  which  we  durfelves  n6ticed  at, 
fome  length,  thdt  '*  thejjoffibe  or  propriety  of  the  e^clufion  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
particnlarfi?raxnb7)artorthe  queftibrT,'- his  opponent  is  moft  juftly  fevere. 
He^^lacesits  f^HyUnd  abftirdity  ina  flrong  poihtof .vi^w;  and,  if'iiis  Lord- 
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(hip  have  any  of  Ihofe  pro(>er  feelings  about  him,  whidi  ever;  honoutaUe 
,  mind  muft  cheri(b»  and  which,  therefore,  we  rnnHk  believe  his  Lord(hip  to 
poiTefs,  he  cannot,  we  think,  read  thofe  paffages  wHhout  experiencing  fen- 
lations  of  no  very  pleaiing  nature.  Moid  truly  does  our  author  obi'erve^ 
"  It  is  iropofTible  to  allow  the  King  the  prerogative  of  chufing  his  miniflers, 
and  to  qoeHion  his  conftitutiohal  right  of  rejedion : .  it-  (hews,  indeed,  a  bad 
caufeto  be  neceilitated  to  have  receurfe  to  the  device  of  >(ecret  tnfluence; 
and  I  will  venture  to  faj,  that  argument  would  not  have  been  made  ufe  of, 
had  the  political  condud  of  the  individual  excluded  been  in  any  degree  de- 
fen6b!e."  With  equal  juRice  does  he  condemn  the  novel  and  abofnioable 
dc^rine  attempted  to  be  inculcated  by  Lord  A,  H.  and  the  party  witb 
which  he  acls,  "  that  parliament  or  the  people  have  a  right  to  prefcribe  to  ] 
the  King  in  the  choice  of  his  fervants,  thereby  rendering  the* prerogatives 
perfedl  nullity."  He  then  notices  the  mod  fcandalous  perfonalities  which 
have  been  adopted  as  fubflitutes  for  argumentv  in  difcirding  the  queftion  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and  in  anfwer  to  the  bafe  infinuation,  that  Mr. 
Fox's  excludon  arofe  from  private  piques  and  prejudices,  he  ju{li(ies  that 
meafure  on  the  bed  pofTible  grounds.  But  having  already  difcufled  thi» 
quef^ion  in  our  review  of  Lord  A^  H.'s  pamphlet,  and  conlidered  it  in  the 
fame  point  of  view  with  our  author,  it  is  needlefs  to  re*(iate  it  here.  The 
attack  of  the  prerogative,  and  the  (liameful  attempt  to  force  Mr.  Fox  into 
the  cabinet,  only  (hews  '*  how  ardently  they  detire  the  prerogatives  ofiing- 
]y  power  to  be  dwindled  kway,  and  the  head  of  the  (late  (to  be)  rendered  8 
mere  c^'pher." 

Having  (hewn  that  no  wrong  was  done  by  the  rejection  of  Mn  FoXibnt 
that,  if  it  proceed^,  as  has  been  afferted  from  fecret  advifers,  thofe advifers 
are  entitled  to  praife  for  tb^  honetty  and  wifdom  of  therr  councils,  hecon« 
liders  the  refponfibility  fatd  to  attach  to  thofe,  who,  by  advi(ing  the  exclu- 
fion  of  Mr.  Fox,  prevented  the  formation  of  a  broad  and  etficient  admini* 
ilration ;  and  he  aiferts,  with  great  truth,  ''  that  if  refpontibility  attaches 
any  where,  it  attaches  with  [to]  Mr.  Fox  bimfelf ;  and  that  Mr.  Fitt  is  en- 
titled to  the  thanks,  the  praife,  the  prayers  of  the  people,  for  having  coufi^ 
geoaily  Hood  forth  the  champion  of  his  King  and  country  at  this  crifis  of 
peril  and  nece(fity,  although  deferted  by  almoft  all  his  forhier  able  coileagoes. 
If  wrong  is  done;  if  the  country  is  in  danger;  and  if  that  danger  cannot 
be  avoided  (what  I  by  no  means  allow)  without  a  broad  and  comprehenfive 
admrnii^ration,  I  fay  that  the  refponfibility  mod  certainly  attaches  with  the 
Grenville  party,  and  [with]  Mr.  Fox  himfelf.**  It  appears  to  a»,  indeed, 
that  It  attaches  even  more  to  the  former  tlKt»  to  the  latter.  In  ju(lifying 
Mr.  Pitt,  (where  he  certainly  flood  in  no  need  of  juflification^)  fornotcoi- 
fenting  to  join  the  Grenville  party  in  the  attempt  to  force  Mr.  Fox  into  the 
'  cabinet,  he  obferves,  ''It  feems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  by  Lord  Ar- 
chibald Hamilton,*'  who  feems,  in  truth,  to  have  forgotten  eVery  thing  but 
his  party  aikl  his  objedl,  "  that  there  were  three  hariks  concerned  in  the 
tranfadion  with  which  his  Lordfliip  is  (o  much  diffatisficd.  His  Lordfliipr 
from  a.  regard  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  which  I  hope  heisiin- 
cere,"  (if  he  be,  it  ipurt  be  confefTed,  he  has  an  odd  waiy  of  (hewing  his  fin^ 
<:erity,.).  *'  removes  allcenfure  from  the  King,  and,as  irof  courfe,lavilh€$i4 
upon  Mr.  Pitt.:  aflTuming  the  propriety  of  the  condu6l  of  the  Gremnlk  f^rtff 
his  Lordlhip  argues  throughout,,  as  if  their  exclufion  was  a  necessary  cmc" 
.  quence  of  his  M^e(ly*s  refutal  to  admit  their  new  .friend,;  and  as  if  their  de- 
termination in  this  refpe,6l  had  been  previdufly  known  U)  Mr.  Piu.    In  i&y 

•         -  if 
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if  this  gentlemen  is  to  be  blamed,  becaufe  the  aclmmiftration  lyas  not  form- 

ed  upon  the  most  fxtfnstve  hosts  Jiossible,  it  ii  to  be  attributed  to  the  Gren* 

vill«s  that  it  was  not  formed  upon  the  moft  extenfi^  bafi^,  confiflent  with 
.  the  decifiOn  of  tho  King,  a  decifion  arifing  from  an  opinion  grounded  updn 

their  faggeiiioos,  and  cneriihed  bj  their  effort^. 

«  It  ap))ears,  however,  to  be  the  political  creed  of  fome,  that,  if  Mr.  F» 
.  axid  fomeofhis  party  were  not  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  the  old  admini- 
llration  would  have  been  highly  injurious.  So  that  they  admire  the  Oreh* 
ville  party  as  Mr.  Fox's  Aipporters,  but  not  as  coming  into  ofHce  again  with 
.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  perfeflly  independent  of  the  latter  gentleman.  But,  at  ^11 
events,  it  would  have  been  poflible  to  have  formed  [to  form]  a  very  cbih* 
prehen(ive  adminiiiratipn  without  Mr,  Fox,  an  adminiltratioij  ftrong  enough 
to  have  weathered  the  roughed  tempeft ;  and  what  then  can  have  cauled 
fhtft  fudden  change  in  thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whofe  names  never 
have  been  mentioned  but  with  admiration  and  refpedt/' 

If  (his  were  not  poflible,  the  country  would  be  reduced  to  a  lamentable 

fituation  indeed^  and  fcarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  preferving.  But  how 
thofe  very  men,  who  fo  loudly  reprobated,  as  mod  didionourable  and  de- 
grading to  tl|e  nation,  the  idea  that  the  falvation  of  the  country  could  not 
be  effected  without  the  aid  of  me  man,  when  that  man  was  Mr.  Pitt^  can 
now  maintain  the  fame  monlirous  proportion,  when  that  man  is  Mr.  Fox« 
it  is.  impoffible  to  conceive  without  the  imputation  of  motives,  which  yre 
(hould  be  loth  to  afcribe  to  any  men  of  honour  or  even  of  honefty.  In  the 
/oil wing  prayer  every  good  fubjedl  mufl  heartily  join : 

"  God  forbid  that  the  vJoIent  fpirit  of  party,  which  has  already  difplayed 
itfeifa^fainft  men,  of  whofe  meafures  nothing  is  ^et  fcarcely  known,  againfl 
men  of  tried  uprightnefs,  courage,  and  ability,  may  have  the  effect  of  doing 
the  harm  it  feeroa  at  prefent  likely  to  produce  ;*  God  fend  that  thofe  who 
have  already  formed  themfelves  into  a  feparate  party  may  not  prove  them- 
felves  a  fadioas  oppofitiQn  to  didrefs  the  King'^  government,  when  unani* 
mtty  IS  fo  much  wanted!  And  God  grant  that  the  life  of  our  mod  valuable 
and  excellent  King  may  be  prolonged  in  adlivity  and  vigour  to  a  '  green 
old  age,'  without  further  vexations  and  perplexities  to  didurb  his  repofe  !'* 

The  plain  unfophiftieated  datement,  in  the  fucceeding  paflage,  is  at  once 
the  befi  accoant  and  the  fulled  defence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  concfud  on  this'  trying 
occafion. 

"  In  a  few  words,  the  tranfa£^ion,  as  it  afle^ts  Mr.  Pitt,  was  this :  He  had 
affiled  in  driving  from  bis  feat  the  late  minifler,  and  in  diffolving  the  admi* 
nidration  of  which  he  vyas  the  head.  Thus  deprived  of  his  n^iniders,  the 
King  called  upon  Mr.  Pitt  tP  adid  him  in  forming  a  new  adminidration. 
Mr.  Pitt  (net  at  a  single  intervie^u,  but  fy  re^ateJ  efforts !!!)  endeavoured  to 
couvijice  hi^  Majedy,  as  hehimrdf  wait  convinced,  that  the  most  comfire" 
Aernk/e  mmisirv  would  be,  the  Tared  fa&guard  of  the  country.  His  Majefty 
acceded  to  tpis  opinion,  ^//^  me  single  exce/itim .' !!  An  exception  to  tht  pre- 
judice of  a  perfon,  whom,  of  all  others,  it  would  have  been  mod  indecent 
and  inconddent  in  Mr*  Pitt  to  h^vejorced  upon  the  King,  however  drongly 
he  might  feel,  (he  propriety  of  his  admi/Bon  into  the  cabinet/ 

"  He,  therefore^  refufiantly  gave  way ;  and  proceeded  to  recommend  the 
focmationof  a  government,  confiding,  with  tfiatdngle  exception,  of  all  the 
great  talents  of  the  country,  when  he  found  that  me  accembn  of  thofe  ta« 
JeAis  was  reOifed,  He  .h^%  fated  not,  under  every  perfbnal  difadvantage^ 
exce/itmziif^  vwnctarocterj  which  could  poiSUy  attend  a  Mimder  in  ceaing 
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.into  office,  jie.to^k  the  reins  of  government  with  all  the  affifhincehe  could 
procure.  He  excluded  noBody — tlie  King  excluded  Mr,  Fox — the  Qrettvilles  «e- 
^^duded  themselves » 

'*  Me  took  from  every  quarter  that  was  open,  all  the  talent,  influence,  and 
-/Cbarader,  he  could  collect ,  and  fok-med  the  jsrefent  adminilbation. 

''It  is  rather  an  unlucky  argument  to  bring  forward,  '  that  theconftita- 
.  tlon  in  theory  acknowledges  no  fuch  thing  as  forcing  the  King,',  when  the 

i>r«r/iVf  of  the  oppoiitionis  directly  at  variance  with  it;  and  more  particular- 
y  when  their  official  print  has  (as  producing  a  cafe  in  point,  and  as  before 
.  iioticed,)  alluded  to  Lord  Chatham  yom«^  George  the  Second  to  admit  him 
;  to  his  cabinet/' 

Purfuing  this  drain  of  forcible  argument,  which  it  is  much  more  eafy  to 
revile  than  to  anfwer,  the  author  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  extraordinary 
condu6lofthe  Grenville  party,  who,  as  he  truly  6b ferves,  "  were  always, 
if/kossihle»  more  hoflile  to  the  condudl  of  Mr.  Fox  than  Mr.  Pitt  himfeli." 
•  The  juftice  of  this  remark  muii  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  attended 
to  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, to  nearly  the  dole  of  the  lafl  feffion,  in  which  ^  nioft  diftinguidied 
member  of  that  party  reprefented  Mr.  Fox  as  "  thepandar  of  evety  ba^e  ad 
'  sordid  passion.** 

"  Did  not  the  prefent  Prefident  of  the  councH,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Barke, 
•  Mr.  Windham,  and  others  that  could  be  named,  leave  Mr.  Fox's  party, 
thinking  his  politics  dangerous? — Can  all  this  be  immediately  forgotten?— 
or  has  any  material  alteratjon  in  that  gentleman's  political  principles  taken 
place? — any  alteration  fyfficiently  decided  and  {]ncere,'to  account  in  any 
way  for  the  prefent  co-operation  of  the  Grenville  party — fo  active— lb  un- 
expected— fo  extraordinary — so  ttrfoUunate\^—{\iXf\^  none. 

*'  Where  then  fliall  we  feek  a  caufe?  In  the  danger  of  the  country  ?  No, 
—that  we  have  already  fliewn  is  increafed  by  it.— -In  an  excefs  of  private 
firiendihip  ?  No,— that  cannot  be  fo  quickly  matured,  or  (land  in  the  way  of 
the  fafety  of  flate. — Can  it  be  perfonal  hoftility  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was'  folong 
their  able,  zealous,  and  adlive  co-adjutor  ?  Surely  no ; — ^for  there,  if  any  where 
private  friendfhip  ought  to  prevail.  Their  condu6l  then  feems  wholly  un- 
accountablC;  and  mud  prove  highly  injurious — they  fet  the  fafety  of  the 
country  upon  the  exertions  of  one  tingle  individual,  who  has  reduced  the 
King  to  the  neceffity  of  excluding  him  from  his  councils* ;  and  oppofe  Mr. 
Pitt,  becaufe  he  has,  under  circumftances  mofl  difcouraging,  ibrmed  the  heft 
.  adminiHration  he  poffibly  could.  Not  merely  Mr.  Pitt,  dp  they  oppofes— 
Nof  their  opposition  in  this  particular  instance,  indeed^  is  against  his  Majesty;  both 
within  and  without  doors  tliose  whom  if  all  others  it  least  befits,  league  together  to  conr 
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One  argument  for  the  admiffion  of  Mr.  Fox  is  curious,  particularly 
as  coming  from  a  quarter  formerly  Jdrenuous  for  oppoiitions;  They  wii 
Mr.  Fox  to  come  in,  they  fay  not  as  defirous  of  his  fupporty  but  as  wifliiftg 
to  avoid  his  oppofition ;  and  yet  they  admire  and  extol  the  condudl  of  the 
Grenville  party,  foi;  keeping  out  with.  Mr^  Fox— for  endeavouring  to 
flrengthen  (if  not  to  create)  an  ofposition — an  •ppofitioti  which  it  is  their 
wilh  fo-dudioudyto  avoid.ias  highly  injurious  and  detrimenlal  to  the  coan* 
try.— -And  again*,  they  wifli  to  have  Mr*  Fp4  a  part  of  the'miniftry,  to  quiet 
kfin^aa  a: &d-ioujs  leader  pf  oppofition,  and  not  have  him  as  an  enlightened 
fiatefman,  whofe  abilities  are  ncceffiurv  to  the  falvatibn  of  the  flate." 
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irM  fie Hmgf-sxhmce.'^AxiA  yet LordArchibald Hamilton^ telfe tts.^ Aftt ' the 
conilittttk>n»  in  theory,  ackuQwl^dges  no  fuch  thing  as  forcing  the  King.* — ' 
If  Ihe  preTent  adinini(li?ation  \s,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Orenviiles  weak  and 
inefficient^  it  is  certainly  owing, to  them.it  was  not  ftrpnger — if  is  their  fault 
that  there  were  but  two  courfes  to  purfue— *  a  comprehenfive  minilfry— of 
k  narrow  one' — had  they  but  fo  chofen>  there  might  have  been  a^-happy  mi&- 
dium — but«  no— -that  fome  fecret  caofe  fbrbade.-*-^And  how'iniinltely  greater 
a  right  have  the  public  to  demand  a  reafon  for  the  condud  of  the  Grenvilles 
now,  than  they  had,  when  as  tbe'predeceflbrs  of  the  iate  minitters,  they  re- 
iigned  their  official  fituations!!!^  *     ' 

The  pamphlet  clofes  with  fome  pertinent  obfervatiots  Qfi  the  contradic* 
tory  attacks  en  Mr.  Pitt.  Of  the  temper  and  ability  with,  which  it  is  written 
our  readers,  from  the- ample  fpecimehs  which. w^haVe  laid  before  them;^ 
are  as  competent  to  decide  as  ourfelves.  We  fliall  therefore  difmifs  the  fub- 
jed  with  one  remark,  that  amkliiialL  that  has  been  faid  and  written  refped* 
ing  the  motives  which  have  influenced  the  conda6i  of.Lord  Grenville  ai>d 
his  friends  on  this  occafion,  the  real  ;»0/m;^  has  been  kept  entirely  out  of 
fififht.     In  truth, it  will  not  fcear  the  light;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  wonder* 

fill  that  it  fbould  be  involved  in  darknefs !  j 

■       '.  ^  ■     ■  

*  -  *  '  -  *  • 

Letters  interce/ited  on  board  the  Admiral  Aplin^  ca/itured^by  the  French',  and  inserted 
by  the  French  Gove)  nment  in  the  Moniteur,  and  two  Supplementary  Sheets,  6f  the 
\^th  September  ISO^.  Fubllshed  in  French  and  English,  8vo.  Pp.  170. 
Weftley  and  Symonds.     1804..  '  ^ 

THE  perufal  of  tbele  letters  might  ferve  to. gratify  curioiity^if  that  cu« 
riofity  were  not  checked  by  the  certainty  that  the  French  government,  with 
their  ufual  fraud  and  perhdy,  have  fo  garbled  the  original  cerj-efpondence^ 
as  to  leave  it  fcarcely  cognizable  by  the  writers  of  the  letters  themfelves. 
Atleaft,  we  are  credibly  affured,  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  refpect  of  fome  the 
letters.  X.ord  Grenville  Leviibn  Gower  has,  we  underltand,  been  meta* 
morphofed  into  Lord  Grenville^  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wellelley,  in  particular, 
is  faid  to  have  been  materially  altered.  This  circ>un (lance,  and  our  abhor* 
rence  of  the  practice  of  betraying  private  communications^  fp  cojnmon  in  the 
prefent  times,  prevent  as  from  Entering  into  that  minute  examination  of  this 
correfpondence,  which  we  (liould  otherwife  feel  ourfelves  called  upon  to  do. 
The  letter  of  a-  Mr.  Stuart  Hall  would  have  extorted  fpme  very  1  evere  ani- 
madveriions  froin  us.  As  it  is,  we  (hall  quote  a  fingle  paffage^from  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Dowdefwell  to  his  brother  Colonel  DowdefweU:  *^To  fay  the 
truth,  and,  if  we  ate  to  judj^e  by  appearances,  Englaudj  I. believe,  is  in  a 
ftate  of  fecurity.  JVe  ha^e,  indeed,  stmte  traitori  ameng  us;,  tfi^'speech  £^S|r 
F&ANcif  BuRDETT,  at^  thk  omiversary  of  his  ekctimyAustifies  ikf  pinion i  hut 
themasstfthepe^leis'ltyaV*' 
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Our  Country:  a  Foem,     8vo.     Pp.22,     Is.    Hatchard.     1804. 

POETRY  and  patriotifm  have  here  combined  to  produce  oneof  thembft 
energetic  addreHes  which  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.    The  poem 
is  dedicated  to  tjie  volunteers  \  and  the  bard  has,  with  (confideiable  abilityji 

0  3  enforced 
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enforced  every  motive  and  every  conflderation  which  ci^n  operate  on  the 
heart  and  mind  of  a  Briton*  and  roufe  him  to  thofe  «kertions  which«  at  tbi^ 
momentous  crifis^  are  indirpenfably  reqotiite  to  preferve  his  country  from  the 
f^ngfi  of  an  enraged,  vindiclive,  and  implacable  tyrapt.  The  foUoi^ing  inr 
Vocation  is  highly  fpirited  and  poetical : 

"  T^ou  ^^  abode!  thou  ever  bleft  retreat. 
Where  genuine  freedom  rears  her  ilormy  feat ! 
Still  may  thy  fops  their  nobleil  efforts  try. 
Brave  the  proud  foe,  his  menaces  defy. 
Defend  their  King,  their  liberty  maintain^ 
^nd  flay  an  odious  tyrant's  baleful  rei^n  ; 
Or,  if  hi^<h  Heaven  decree  an  adverfe  fatOj, 
^nd  Ganic  legions  trample  on  thy  Aate, 
May  the  laft  Briton  perifh  in  thy  caufe. 
And  only  frenchmen  own  a  defpotfs  laws/* 

|n  this  truly  patriotic  vviQi  every  genuine  Briton  will  cordially  join.  Of 
the  fate  which  awaits  the  infuriate  banditti  of  the  Corfican  ufurper,  in  cafe 
they  iliould  land  upon  our  (horesj,  the  fpUowing,  we  ^re  perfuaded,  is  nq 
exaggerated  deicfiption,: 

f  As  Egypt's  flream,  by  mountain-torrents  driven, 
Burfts  o'er  its  banks,  and  lifts  its  wave  to  hes^ven^ 
t^hafes  away  its  pefiilential  blads. 
And  o'er  the  plains  a  bounteous  harveft  cads : 
So  to  their  Country's  aid  her  children  fly. 
And  mad  ambition,  lufi,  and  plunder  die. 
Yet!  ere  within  thy  raging  ibldier's  arms 
One  ftniggiing  virgin  yields  her  blufhingr charms,' 
.  ThoufanaTmaft  periih  of  pur  warrior  train, 
Ai^d  gafping  Gauls  innumerous  los^d  the  plain. 
£re  thy  proud  hand  our  Monarch's  fceptre  bearj^ 
jILnd  from  his  brows  the  golden  circle  tear, 
A  million  free-born  heroes  ba^h'd  in  gore. 
Our  no^il  bulwark,  fink  upon  the  fhore. 
But  bow  they'll  fall  thy  oo^icious  foul  fuggefts,  1 
Th''  undaunted  valour  of  our  freemen's  breafls,  r 
The  vieour  of  their  arms,  thy  flight  ieittefls,        \ 
When  uUe  thy  troops,  near  Accra's  fandy  beachj 
Rufli'd  to  attack  the  town«  and  pafs  the  breach^ 
Firm  as  ^[^nidas  great  Sydniey  itood. 
And  flopp'd  thy  piunderilig  marcb«  thy  courfe  of  blood. 
E'en  now  my  (ignt  beholds  his  lified  atm ; 
Though  horror  frowns  aghad,  i^is  mind  is  c^m ; 
Around  the  Turks  iiis  ardent  eyes  he  rolls. 
And  darts  a  flood  of  yalonr  through  their  fouU ; 
They  rifely  they  conquer!  fiU'd  with  dark  difmay,' 
Thy  vauntmg  le^ipps  backward  trace  their  way : 
Thow^h  llght!ning8  gl^re,  and  thunders  fwell  the  ftorip. 
If  fr^^dpm  warm  the  breafl,  what  can  n(^  n^an  perform? 
"(uch  are  thy  prefent  foes,  and  fuch  require! 
A  world  in  arm^i  whole  rai^csi  indam'd  with  fire. 


V 


Let  HoIJand,  Spain,  and  Italy, combine. 
With  numerous  armies  to  extend  thy  line; 
L^t  flaviih  Europe  countlefs  ho(ls  prepare. 
To  whelm  our  Country  in  a  flood  of  war; 
Yet  we  will  meet  thee — Britons  fcorn  to  fly ; 
Fr^c  we  were  born,  and  free  refolve  to  die. 
From  Albion's  fliores  thy  vanqui(h'd  fquadrons  hurl'd. 
Shall  prove  a  dread,  a  terror  to  the  world. 
,  And  ihould  thy  tyrant-foot  our  (Country  tread. 

Thou  too  flialt  (all  immingled  with  the  dead :  ^ 

Here  fade  thy  glories,  here  thy  conque(ts  eeafe. 
And  hence  the  world  flialJ  bail  returning  peace.** 

The  Chriflian  bard  here  checks  his  prefumptuous  mafe,  and  reiiiiiids  her, 
that  if  her  God  will  the  fall  of  freedom,  re liflance  tfrili  be  vain ;  and  ex- 
horts his  countrymen  to  implore  his  clemency  and  his  favour^  withaut  i^ich 
fttccefa  cannot  be  obtained,  and  ought  not  to  be  expedt^d. 

The  sUevctrade  is  here,  unneceflariiy  and  abrurdJy,intfoduced;' giving  a 
i\x\gQ  of  fanaticifht  to  an  effufion  of  pure  Chriiiian  zeal.  But  we  canfipt 
dwell  on  a  Angle  deled,  where  fo.many  excellencies  combine  to  extort  g>ar 
pnufe.  i 

The  Poetical  Register  and  Re/tosittty  for  Fugitive  Foetry,/hr  1801.     Second.  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.     Pp.510.     9s.     Rivingtons.     1802. 

Jh  Poetical  Register,  ^c.  fir  X%02\     Pp.  472.     9s,     180S, 

Tke  Poetical  Register,  ^c.fir  ISOS.     Pp.480.     9s.     1804. 

THE  iirfl  volumes  of  this  interefttng  colledion  wece  miflaidy  or  they 
would  have  been  noticed  long  (ince.  We  are  happy  to.flnd  an  afylum  here 
eftabliihed  for  thofe  fmaller  pieces  of  poetry,  which,  though  highly  worthy 
of  prefervation,  wpuld  be  otherwife  lofl.  It  will  ferve  as  a  fequel  to  the 
colle6iions  of  Dodfley  and  Peardi,  the  Foundling  Hofpttal  for  wit,  and 
B^lTs  Fugitive  Poetry.  Many  of  the  original  pieces,  in  thete  volumes,  pof- 
fcfe  great  merit;  and  the  fugitives  are  leledled  with  tafte  and  judgment. 
But  amidd  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  objedls,  fo  well  deferving  attention,  the 
talk  of  feleclion  is  eKtremely  difficult;  and,  beiides,  were  we  to  quote  two 
or  three  pieces,  and  our  limits  would  forbid  a  more  copious  citation,  the 
preference  would  appear  invidious..  We  muft  therefore  content  ourfelves 
with  recommeiuling  the  work  to  the  public,  as  one  which  merits  their  pa- 
tronage.      ^  ,'^^ 

Original  Poems.  By  Thomas  Green  Tefleodep,  A.  M.  Author  of  Terrible 
Tractoration;  or  CauAig's  Petition  to  tb^  lloyal  College  of  Phyficians^ 
12mo.     Pp.  210.     5s.     Hurft.     1804. 

IN  a  well-written  prefiice  to  this  volume  ofpoems,  Mr.  Teflendeji  makes 
ibme  judicious  obfervations  on  the  growing  importance  of  America  in  the 
fcale  of  nations;  and  on  the  inadequacy  of  a  republican  form  of  government 
toenfure  the  happinefs  or  fecurity  or  individuals  in  any  territory  of  con- 
fiderable  extent.  This  laft  topic  has  been  frequently  diicufled  by  political 
writers,  and  we  think  it  will  be  granted  by  all  men  of  reading  and  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  incseafing  experience  of  ages  ilrengthens  the  arguments  of 
i^k  Yfho  have  coifie  to  the  fame  conclunons  op  the  fubje^  as  our  author. 

0  4  However 


ICO  V  ORIGIKAt  tftlTIClSir. 

Howevei:  this  may  be,  we  heartily  c5oncur  with  him  in  the  wifli,  that  a  cor- 
dial friendfhip  ana  harmony  mav  ever  continue  to  fubfift  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  On  the  JacObintCal  adage,  voxpojtuli  vox  Jei, 
the. impious  abfurdity  of  which  is  revolting  to  'common  fenie,  Mr.  F.  re^ 
marks: 

"  The  old  ntaxim  of  vox  popoli  vox  dei  is  not  true.  The  multitude  are 
tiinetimes  in  (en  wrong  in  their  meafures.  They  must  be  saved  frqm 
THEMSELVES  OR  ALL  IS  LOST.  Otherwifc  the  cunning,  flattering,  fawn- 
ing, hypocritical  demagogue,  w/io  is  ever  a  concealed  tyiant,  like  Abialom  of 
old,  deals  their  hearts,  and  makes  himfelf  the  Cromweil  or  the  Buenaparte 
of  a  nominal  /epublic.  Society  cannot  exift  independent  of  a  power  to 
coerce  and  punifti.     If  this  power  be  not  delegated  and  marked  by  llfift, 

•  known,  and  legal  boundaries,  it  will  be  assumed  hy  thQ  mplt  unprincipled' 

•  perfons  in  (he  comnffUHity.**  , 

The  imperial  republic  of  France  affords  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  jadice 
of  this  remark. 

•  <•  The  major  part  of  thefe  poems  ace  humorous,  and  are  principally  worthy 
of  attention  for  their  accurate  delineation  of  ruftic  manners  in  New  Eiig- 

•land.  The  patriotic  ode  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  volume  has  nauph  merit; 
and  the  few  ferious  pieces  that  are  inlerted  exhibit  a  very  favourable  fpeci- 
men  of  the  author's  poetical  talents,  as  well  as  of  his  political  and  moral 
principle^^  i 

Martial  Effusions  cf  ^indent  Times,  adifrdssed  to.  the  Spartan  Hosts,  to  excite  thm 

-  to  valour  and  discipline  in  their  conflicts  ivith  the  Messenians  y  and  prescribed  as 

permanent  recitations  by  the  Republic  of  Lacedemon,  to  inspire  their  Youth  with 

'Warlike  sentiments.     From  tfie  Fragments  of  Tyrta?us,    ;  24'mQ.     Pf.  32. 

Hatchard.     1804.  \, 

THE  macf  ial  drains  of  Tyrtaeus  will  be  more  highly  valued  nvm  than  in 
the  late  '*  weak  piping  tim^s  of  peace;"  and  even  Mr.  Chalmers,  wc  {^^' 
pe6t,  will  b^il  "  the  TYRTiEus  of  the  newfpapers*' with  lefs  harftinels  than 
during  the  '\  hollow-armed  truce,*'  which,  though  founded  on  a  princrjjle 
of  **  moral  arithnietic/' had  nearly  lulled  this  country  into  a  ftate  of  falje 
fecurity,  that  would  have  proved  the  death-bell  of  her  religion  and  her  mo- 
rals, of  her  greatnefs  ajid  independence.  The  Fragments  of  Tyrtaeus  have 
been  already  given  to  the  public  in  an  Englilh  drefs  by  thofe  able  poets  and 
elegant  fcholars,  Meflrsl  Polwhele  and  P}'e;  but  the  prefeiU  tranilator  had 
not  feen  Mr.  Pye's  tranflation  before  he  hacj  completed  his  own ;  and  Mr. 
Poiwhele's  he  never  faw.  The  ^;j/ gf  thefe  fragments  he  has  executed 
with  great  ability,  and  r.etained  all  the  fpirit  of  the  original;  but  in  the  others 
his  efforts  have  liot  been:  exerted  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  - 

DIVINITY, 

Two  Sermons y preached  in  the  Farish-Chwch  of  Sutter ton^  near  Boston,  in  the  County 
of  Lincoln,  Aprils,  and  15,  upon  institution  to  the  yidwage*  By  (he  Rev. 
George  Hutton,  B.  D.  Vicar  of  Sutterton,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  Pp.  4-8.  Is.  6d,  Kelfey,  Bofton. 
1804. 

TO  thefe  excellent  difcourfes  is  prefixed  a  pious  and  affeif^ionate  addr^fs 
to  the  pariftiioners  of  Sutterton,  which  befpeaks  the  pure  fpirit  of  a  ^e- 
'  ^  '        /  ''     '  miine 


Divinitf,  aol 

liume  paftor  of  the  Church  of  Chrift,  and  cdulcl  not  fail  to  make  a  fuU^le 
injpreffion  on  his  flock.  The  fermons  themfelves  difplay  the  fame  fpirit, 
and  M  forth  in  feW  words,  and  in  ftrong  but'  plain  language,  admirably, 
adapted  to  fuch  a  congregation  as  that  lo  which  they  were  preached,  the 
leading  dodlrines  of  ChriiHanity,  and  the  principal  duties  of  its  followers. 
The  difference  between  a  lively  and  a  barren  faith  is  ably  marked,  and  the 
Methodiflical  tenet  of  faith  without  works  properly  expo(ed,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  details  of  the  controverfy  to  which  it  has  given  rife. 

"  Be  affured  that,  if  the  tree  be  corrupt,  the  fruit  muft  ofneceffity  be  cor- 
(upt  likewile.  This  may  ferve  to  iliew  you,  in  a  plain  and  familiar  way, 
the  errors  o^thofe  teachers,  (if  any  fuch  there  be  amongft  you,)  who  enforce 
the  neceffity  of  faith,  but  deny  that  of  good  works;  as  alfoof  thofe,  (if  any 
fuch  there  be,)  who  perpetually  dwell  on  the  eifipacy  of  good  works,  but 
deny  the  neceffity  of  faith.  As  the  tree'is  nece^ary  to  the  produ^ion  of  the 
fruit,  fo  is  faith  necefTary  to  *he  produdlion  of  good  works;  and  as  good 
fruit  is  a  fure  tell  evidence  of  a  found  and  healthy  tree,  fo  are  good  works 
the  evidence  of  a  found  and  lively  faith.  ^  By  fo  eafy  an  argument  might 
any  man  of  the  plaineA  usderdapding  expofe  fiich  errors,  and  prove  tliene** 
peiiit)'  both  ofiailh  and  obedience.**  ,  ,     " 

.    In  the  fecond  fermon  there  are  fome  ju{l  and  temperate  obfervationsoit    - 
the  6n  of  fchifm,  and  on  the  neceffity  of  union  in  the  Church  of  ChriR. . 
Both  fermons  are  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  principles  of  piety,  and 
^3(tremely  well  calculated  to  conciliate  the  obedience,  refpedt,  and  elleeia 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sutterton. 

■  •  .  ' 

J  Sermon,  preachetl  in  the  Church  (f  Lsuth,  at  the  Anmversaty  Grand  Provincial 
Meeting  of  Free  ^nd  Accepted  Maims  ^  August  1 3,  1804.  1^^  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Orme,  D..D.  F.S.A.  R.W.M.  310,  and  S.  G.C.  for  the  County  of 
Lincoln.  8vo.  .Pf.20.  Sheardown,  Louth;  Boys, Doncafter ;  Fera- 
by,  Hull ;  and  Rivingtons>  London. 

THE  learned  pteacher  has  done  ua  the  honour  to  tak-e  the  following  fen- 
tencfefrom  our  Revicfw  for  March  laft,  as  a  motto  to  his  fermon  :  ''.A  gwd 
maton  can  neither  be  a  had  man,  r\ox  a  bad  fubjed.  The  bafis  of  mafoilry  i« 
religion,  and  without  subordination  it  canrtot  fubfifi.'*  This  aflertion  was  not 
haltily  made.  It  was  the  refult  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  mafonry.  '  On  this  fubjedl  our  fentiments  perfectly  coincide  with  thofe  of 
Dr.  Orme,  whofe  eloquent  andimpreffive  difcourfe,  from  the  1  Peler,  li.  17. 
^e  have  read  with  very  great  pleafute.  It  exhibits  a  correct  picture  of  the 
nature  and  effects  b£  mafonry  rightly  underflood  and  properly  ellimated. 
It  is  followed  by  a  brief,  but  Satisfactory,  anfwer  to  the  general  objections 
againlt  the  inftitution^  raoftly  urged  by  thofe  who  are  apt  to  argue  ex  atbufu 
adufum.  * 

/fe  Exhortation  to  the  British  Isles:  a  Sermdn,  preached  on  Wednesday,  October  19, 
1803,  being  the  day  appointed  foi  a  General  Fast,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hodg- 
Ion,  Mafter  of  tb6  Grammar  School;  and  Lecturer  of  the  PariQi  of  Ho- 
lybourn,  in  the  Diocefe  of  Wihchefter.  4to.  Pp.  22.  Dimmock, 
Winchefter;  ColKns  and  Eaftdn;  Salifbury;r  Maud,  Andover;  HoUis, 
Romfey;  Wilfmer,  Pctersfield;  Roe,  Alton;  and  ©ftell,  London, 

FROM  the  4th,  5thi  and  7th  verfes  of  the  fifly-firft  chapter  of  the  Pro- 
pb^et  Ifaiab,^  whofe  infpired  p4monitions  are  fo  peculiarly  applicable  to  the. 

awful 
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awful  occafion>  Mr.  Hodgfon  takes  occafion  to  imprefs  on  his  audience  a 
jad  fenfe  of  the  dapger  to  which  the  country  is  expofed>  and  the  only  means 
of  averting  it.  Whether  we  confider  the  matter  or  the  Ryleof  this  dif- 
courfe,  it  is  but  juflice  to  pronounce  it  one  of  ttie  beli  fad-iermons  which 
have  fallen  under  our  infpection.  The  preacher  has  taken  a  clear  and  com* 
pfehenfive  view  of  bis  fubject»  fupported  all  his  arguments  by  fcriplural  au- 
thority, and  enlorced  his  precepts  with  true  ChriAian  energy  and' zeal. 


MISCELLANIES. 


jfm  Jnsv)ci  to  Lord  Sheffield's  Pamphki  on  the  Subject  tf  the  Navlgatm  Sysimt 

krwhg  that  the  Acts  deviating  thereftoMf  which  his  lardshifi  censures,  were 

heneficial  to  our  Trade  and  Navy,  in  the  last  IVar,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  in  tke 

present.     By  J.  Cock,  Commercial  and  Public  Agent  to  the  Corporation 

of  Liverpool.     Pp.  74.     8vo,     2s.  6d.     Richardfon.     London.     1804. 

IN  reviewing  the  work  of  Lord  Sbeflield,  we  deliveredour  Sentiments  deci- 
fively  in  favour  of  adherence  to  the  navigation  laws^  and  we  fiill  enter- 
tain  the  fane  opinion  ;  becaufe  in  commercial  as  welt  as  )>olitical  eftablilh- 
ments,  we  deem  it  fafed  to  abide  by  the  -didates  of  experience.  Never- 
thelefs,  we  muft  admit  the  produdton  before  as  to  contain  as  able  reafofiing 
as  can  be  adduced  on  the  fubjedt.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  Mr, 
Cock's  argument : 

T^he  permiOion  granted  to  neutral  (liips  by  the  Dutch  property  ads,  and 
fubfequent  ftatutes,  was  contrary  to  the  letter,  but  conducive  to  the  obje^ 
of  the  navigation  {'^^^itk ;  it  promoted  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Bri* 
tain  ;  it  enabled  our  merchants  to  carry  on  all  that  furplasof  trade  which  we 
could  not  parry  on  ourfelves ;  it  increafed  our  revenues  in  a  (imilar  propor- 
tion, and  effeded  this  benefit  to  commerce  and  finance,  while  our  own  ma- 
riners were  engaged  both  in  trade  and  ia  war.  The  neutral  carriers  who 
'  were  employed  by  Britain  during  the  fufpenfion  of  the  navigation  U^ec^t 
were  fofar  from  injuring  our  means  of  defence,  that  we  were  thereoy  en- 
abled to  fpare  a  much  greater  number  of  failors  from  the  merchant  fervice 
for  the  navy.  The  author  brings  a  great  variety  of  documents  to  prove  that 
our  commerce  was  much  more  flouridiing  during  the  laft  yefur  of  the  war* 
while  the  navigation  {'j^em  was  fufpended,  than  during  the  mofl  profperous 
period  of  peace,  We  believe  the  fact  to  be  as  Mr.  Cod^  ftates  it,  bat  we 
apprehena  Lord  Sheffield  would  account  for  it  in  a  different  manner. 

Having  attempted  lodemonfirate  that  the  fufpenfion  was  advantageous  to 
commerce  and  naval  power  in  the  lad  war,  Mr.  Cock  contends  that  it 
oaght  to  be  refumed  in  the  prefent,  and  feems  to  exped  fiich  a  renewal 
f  om  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  chief  commercial  opponents  of  this 
ichemeare  the  (hip  owners;  Mr.  Cock  maintains  that  they  would  not  be 
ultinately  lofers  by  the  projedl. — In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  Mr.  Cock  ex- 
'  hibits  a  very  clear  and  vigorous  underftanding,  with  expanded  views  of  the 
principles  of  commerce,  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  its  details.  Though 
we  cannot  fubfcribe  to  all  its  political  conclufions^  we  muil  admit,  that  it  il 
an  anfwcr  well  worthy  ofjthe  produAion  which  it  i^  4nten4ed  to  confiite. 


^mi^tvMi 


M^ftJimies. 


aoj 


Oturuatkns  w  the  Exercise  cf  Riflemen,  and  on  the  Mw^ents  tf  Ligfft  Treeps  in 
general  By  Serj.  Weddeburne>  of  the  95ih  (Rifle  Kegiment.  12rpo, 
Pp.  57.     Scalchard  and  Letterman. 

THIS  little  publication^  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for 
ieme  time  employed  in  the  inftruction  oF  different  Rifle  Corps,  is  much 
defervtng  of  commendation.  Its  rules  are  fimple  and  explicit,  and  cannot 
£ul  of  being  ferviceable. 


A  Serious  Address  to  the  Public,  upon  the  present  Times ;  hut  more  particularh  /• 
the  reU^ous  Fwt  cf  it,     «vo.     Pp.  68.     Is.     Rivingtons. 

THIS  truly  pious  and  imprefiive  Addrefs  deferves  the  ferious  perufalof 
^very  member  ofey/ery  clals  of  fociety 

jf  frieitdly  Addff^s  to  the  labouring  Part  of  the  Comfnuni^,  concerning  the  present 
State  ff  Puhlig  Affairs  in  Church  and  State,     8 vo.     Pp .  46,     Hatchard . 

THIS  19  Tpa\\y  what  U  profefles  to  be,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  under- 
flapdings  pf  that{>art  of  (bciety  to  which  it  is  immediately  addreifed. 


Proofs  ef  Holy  fVrit ;  or,  England* s  Triumph  over  Bonaparte  [Buonapartt]  and 
his  Armada,  foretold ,  in  Express  Terms,  Seventeen  Hundred  Years  ago,     8vo» 
r      Pp.  19.    6dt    ^adcock. 

THE  manner  of  this  performance  is  much  too  flippant  and  dogmatical  for 
the  fubjedt.  The  writer,  however,  as  will  prefently  be  obvious,  is  not  void 
pf  iDgenuitj*  He  confiders,  that,  by  the  beaft  with  feven  heads,  is  (ignified 
the  empire  which  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  arid  that  the  refpeflive 
lieaids  apply  to  the  feven  kingdoms  of  which  that  empire  was  compofed. 
**  This  then  being  h,"  he  oblerves,  <'  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclucle  that 
France^  which  was  indeed  the  principal  and  feat  of  that  empire,  i<t  fig- 
Dified  by  the  head  which  was  wounded.  The  words  are  very  expreffive: 
'  And  I  faw  one  of  his  heads  as  it  were  wounded  to  death ;  and  his  deadly 
wound  was  healed:,  and  all  the  world  wondered  af\er  the  bead.'  Verfe  J3. 
Wounded  to  death  indeed  was  that  unhappy  country  during  the  firli  years 
of  the  revolution;  nor  in  the  bloodieft  page  of  hiflory  can  a  period  be 
fcand  to  which  this  forcible  expreiHon  will  fo  juflly  apply.  But  when  (he 
ieaied  her  head  above  the  ocean  of  gore  that  deluged  her  plains,  and  bade 
-the  tide  ofhuman  blood  ceafe  to  flow;  when,  exerting  all  her  energies,  (lie 
repelled  and  difoomflted  the  nations  that  were  combined  againd  hei, — then, 
indeed,  might  her  deadly  wound  be-faid  to  be  healed ;  then,  indeed,  did  all 
the  world  wonder  after  the  bead.'^ 

Unlike  the  late  Mr.  Galloway,  in  his  *'  Commentaries  upon  the  Re%}elations^ 
ear  author,  in  dead  of  confidering  the  other  bead  to  be  fignificant  of  revolutior 
nasy  France,  endeavours  to  identify  it  with  Buonaparte.  He  explains  its 
•'  two  horns  like  a  lamb,**  "  to  reprefent  a  growing  power,  weak  and  con- 
temptible at  firft,  like  the  horns  of  a  lamb,  but  approaching  every  day  more 
and  more  towai:i|«  ftrength  apd  maturity."  Our  a.uthor,  however,  agrees 
*"''•■  -«'       *     " '■  with 
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with  Mr.  Galloway  in  one  point,  viz.  that  the  *'  mark'*  which  the  bead 
(jauCed  all  to  receive,  ha3  '*.  a  palpable  allitiion  to  the  national  cockack 
»nd  cap  gflibcrty.*' — :"  And  that  no  man  linight  buy  or  fell/fave  he  that  had 
the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beaft,  or  the.nuipber  of  his  name."  Ver.  17; 
**  Could  any  words/'  alks  the  writer,  *•  be  found  to  expVeis  more  ftrongly 
the  meafures  now  adopted  by  the  Firft  conful  ?  Befides  hi^  own,  and  thole 
i>f  his  allies,  are  not  the  ports  of  every  neutral  power,  that  ^unable<t6  rcfift 
Ms  defpottc  orders,  doled  againft  the  Britifli,  the  only  nation  iil  Europe 
^  that  difdain  to  (land  coolly  by,  and  view  his  gigantic  ftrides  towanis  um- 
verfal  empire  ?'* 

We  now  proceed  to  our  author's  grand  explanation  of  the  number  of  the 
fjeaft. 

Having  noticed  the  folution  of  Irenaeus,  that  the  word  A»iii»iof  exa% 
amounts  to  the  given  number  6QQ,  if  the  letters  be  taken  in  Greek  numerals, 
he  fays — 

**  Here  the  learned  and  pious  writer  has  not  explained  to  us  the  mode 
by'which  this  interefting  prophecy  is  to  be  folved,  but  has,  at  the  fame 
time»  given  us  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  general  belief  of  that  age  was, 
that  it  referred  to  fome  man,  who  in  after  ages  fliould  arife,  or  be  born  in 
Latium.  What  elfe  could  by  poffibility  have  led  him  to  fix  on  the  word 
i\are<K)c,  oriBan  of  Latium  ?  Surely  this  of  itielf,  coming  from  (uch  high  au- 
thojrily, /would,  if  other  more  pofitive  proof  were  wanting,  afford  flrong 
ground  for  affigning  this  predi6lion  to  Bonaparte  [Buonaparte];  who  may, 
without  any  great  licence,  or  ftretch  of  language,  be  called  a  Latinus^  or 
italian,  as  a  native  of  Coriica,  which, at  the  time  tiie  J^evelations  were  wri^ 
ten,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  which,  from  its  fituation,  man- 
ners, and  language,  may  be  confidered  almod  as  much^  part  of  lAtiumi  or 
Italyras  the  Ifle  of  Wight  is  of  JDnglarid.** 

Having  quoted  the  eighteenth  verfe  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Revela- 
tions,— *'  Here  is  wifdom,  let  him  that  under  ftandeth'  eount  4he  number  of 
the  bead,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man;  and  hts  number  is  fix  hundred 
three  fcore  and  fix^"  the  writer  proceeds : 

'  '*  The  only  proper  mode  of  counting  the  number  havittg  been  exhibited 
above,  nothing  now  remains  but  to  confider  in  what  way  a  Greek  author, 
as  St.  John  was,  would  write  the  word  Bonaparte  (Buonaparte].  For  to  the 
fcholar  it  is  well  known,  that  when  the  Greeks  adopted  foreigrf  words  into  \ 
their  own  language,  they  disfigured  them  in  many  infiantes  fo  much  that  it  was 
difficult,  under  the  new  form,  to  recognize  the  original  word.  To  comply  with 
this  common  mode  of  orthography,  they  would  fubtradtdr  add  a  letter*;  of, 
fcr  the  fake  of  euphony,  or  to  make  the  found  an  echo  to  the  fenfe,  would 
change  a  vowel,  double  a  confonant,  and,  indeed,  fometimes  gofoferas 
even  to  omit  or  add  a  fyllable.  To  the  learned,  examples  of  thisare  un- 
itecefrary,  and  to  the  unlearned,  would  not  be  interefling.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  an  author  writing  in  Greek  the  name  of  Bonaparte  [Buonaparte] 
would,  in  the  firfl  fyllabie,  ufe©  inflead  of  the  foftcr  foundings,  and  double  "^ 
the  »,  producing  by  this  means,  a  ftronger  and  bolder  found,  more  fuited 
to  reprefent  the  chara6ier  of  the  individual,  whofe  appellation  it  is.    For  it 

»  Ji"     I  ,     ■         I  ■  ■■-        ■        '■ ■..-.■.I  I     nil  I       1^        I— Um^— ^— w— — wy^y 

•  A  specimen  of  this  is  (hewn  above  in  the.  word  A«Ti*yoj,  Latemos; 
.where,  as  may  be  feen,  tlipy  hiive  a^ded  a  letter  to  the  ori|rin^i  word 


may  be  reiiiarki^<l>4»y  ^e  Way,  that  the  aiicIenU  .had  ^reat  faith  in  the.  vi|r« 
toe  of  names;  and  v^unies  have  they  written  to  (hew  the  felicity  of  fome 
appellations,  and  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Then  in  the  fecpnd  fyilable, 
it  was  more  coniiflent  with  the  refinement  of  tliat  language  to. change  the  » 
intor,  that  in  the  jNToounciation  it  might  not  clafs  with  the  » immediately 
following  ity  and  rendered  flili  more  offeniive  to  their  ears,  by  being  joined 
with  the  fnarling  letter  f .  The  proper  mode  of  writing  the  name  in  Greek 
then  is  Boyyeva^,  Bonneparte ;  and  this  variation  from  common  orthography, 
therefore,  fo  tar  from  weakening  the  prefent  demondration,  may*  well  be 
confidered  as  a  ftrong  argument  in  fupport  of  it,,fince  it  is  proved  that  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  St.  John  could,  confiilently  with  the  nature  of  tlie 
langaage  he  wrote  in,  fpell  it^  and  his  number  he  of  courfe  calculated  ac- 
cordingly. .  Befides,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  by  this  mode  of  fpellini^v 
while  the  fenfe  of  the  two  words  •  of  which  the  word  is  compofed,  is  Hill 
preferved,  one  of  them  is  made  French,  and  the  other  remains  Italian,  a 
circttmdance  which  jxuts  beyond  all  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  fuppofed  or- 
tbMnpby,  fince  fionnaparte,  as  a  native  of  Cor(ica,and  citizen  and  defpot 
of  trance,  and  wifhing  himfelf  to  Gallicize  his  name  f,  cannot  but  be  con* 
iid^red  as  ^  kind  of  mongrel,  half  ohe  thing,  half  the  other;  and  that  it  was 
particularly  a  cudom  among  the  Jews^*  and  that  St.  John  was  likely  to  avail 
bimfelfof  it,  to  change  mens'  names,  and  irapofe  new  ones»  defcriptive  of 
their  new  fituations,  is  evident  from  what  he  himfelf  tedifies  of  our  blelled 
Saviour  (the  higheft  authority  furely  that  can  be  cited),  who,  on  the  calling 
of  Simon,  the  %n  of  Jonah,  to  the  apoftlelhip,  altered  his  name  to  Cephas 
or  Peter,  which  i«  by  interpretation  a  ftone  or  rock,  alluding  thereby  io  the 
firmnefs  tend  perfeverance,  with  which  he  forefaw  that  Peter  would  after- 
wards difleminate.  his  holy  gofpel. 

It  being  proved,  then,  that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  name, 
dratleaft  the.  way  in  which  St.  John  would  certainly  write  it;  a  ipeci^ 
cation  of  the  numbers  exprelfed  By  the  refpedive  letters  is  all  that,  remaias 
to  be  done^  and  thus  is  the  number  of  the  bead  counted : 


B, 

B, 

2 

o. 

o. 

70 

N, 

N, 

^    50 

N,   • 

N, 

50 

E, 

E, 

5 

n, 

P, 

80 

A, 

A, 

1 

p> 

K, 

100 

T, 

T, 

300 

II, 

E, 

•8 

66S  .... 

*'  Behold  then  Bonaparte  [Bucnipart^;}  beyond  aH'OOntroverfy  demon- 
Urated  to  be  the  beaft,  wantoning  in  power,  and  cauiing  all  the  earth,  a^d 

•  .  ^        ,  ■  •   ■'  I,        ,      ••  •  .   ' 


*  Boona  parte,  good  part. 

t  By  defire,  or  rather  command,  of  the  Firft  Conful,  the  final  e  of  Bona- 
pvte  [Buonaparte]  is  dropped  in  pronunciation.  - 

—  thfem 
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them  that  dwell  therein^  to  worOiip  the  firft  bea(t>  wbdfe  deatHy  w«ami 
was  healed !  Behold  alio  the  fate  that  awaits  him  !  That  lemains  not  toiie 
prefumed  or  deduced  from  probabilities ;  that  is  by  the  fame  iiifpired  writer 
ahready  foretold  th  tefms  too  unequivocal  to  admit  of  argument. 

'*  And  I  fa w,  as  it  were,  a  fea  of  glafs  mingled  with  fire,  aqd  them  that 
had  gotten  the  victory  over  ihebeafl,  and  over  nis  image,  and  over  his  mark, 
and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  ftafid  on  the  fea  of  glafs,  moviog  tlie 
harps  of  God.**  Rev.  xv.  2. 

'*  Can  any  doubt  this  application  to  be  juft?  to  whom  elfecanbe  re- 
ferred the  exprellions  of  the  J  acred  page?  Who  is  at  war  with*  the  bed  I 
who  dares  to  queftion  his  authority,  but  England?  What  can  the  "  fea  of 
glafs  mingled  with  fire**  denote,  but  the  horrors  of  a  navai  war  fight?  And  j 
who  is  likely  to  cope  with  France  on  the  feas,  but  £ns}and?  and,  on  the 
feas,  oppofed  to  France,  can  England  be  any  thine  but  vidoiiotts? 

**  way,  farther,  the  very  arms  6f  the  TJnitealdes,  and  the  very  part 
of  them,  thlit  an  eaflern  writer  would,  in  thie  political  fpiritof  his  coontiy, 
feled,  are  clearly  pointed  out.  The  vidlors  aredefcribed  as  '  ilaadingona 
fea  of  glafs,*  having  the  harp  of  God/*  Who  is  ignorant  Uiat  the  hstfp oc- 
cupies a  principal  quarter  in  the  Imperial  Arms'  of  theBritith  Ides?  aodis 
not  the  fong  which  the  vidorsare  reprefented  as  finging  exai^Iy  in  the  fpirit 
of  that  gallant  chief*  who  gained  the  glorious  vidory  of  the  Nile? 

"  And  they  fing  the  fong  of  Mofes,  the  fervant  of  God,  and  the  fong  of 
the  Lamb,  faying,  *  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty ;  juft  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints !  Who  (hall  not  fear 
thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations 
ihall  come  and  worftiip  before  thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are  madb  maoifeA." 
ver.  3,  4.  , 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  our  author,  as  an  expoonder  of 
propecies,  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not  w^  to  be  fhooght  deficient  in  t 
Hiew  of  patriotifm. 


J%e  Profier  Names  rf  the  Bthle,  New  Testavtent,  and  A/ioctypJuit  divided  aiui  aC' 
cenied,  with  other  facilities  fir  their  pronunciation,  agreea^fy  to  the  best  usapt  exd 
to  English  analogy.  To  which  is  added,  a  Selection  of  svme  of  the  most  heatttifil 
Scriptural  Pieces,  calculated  to  instruct  Youth  tn  the  art  rf  Reading  with  ff 
priety\  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inculcate  firincijtles  of  Morality  and  Religiw,in 
which  it  has  been  kttem/itedto  shew  the  Lramer  the  en^hati'e  tuords  in  every  :»> 
teme  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  Sfidling-'booh:  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Scri^ 
tures,  S/ieaket,  Cj^c.  By  John  Robinfon;  Author  of  the  ''  New  Engliih 
Spelling-Book,**  &c.  and  Mafter  of  Arundel-ftreet  Seminary.  I2ido. 
Pf,  182.     Law.     1804.. 

Mr.  ROBINSON'S  alphabetical  arrangement  of  fcriptural  proper  names 
IS  very  creditably  executed  ;  and,  fo  far,  he  has  rendered  material  fervice  to 
teachers  as  well  as  to  learners.  We  cannot^  howeyer>  approve  of  marking 
almoft  every  alternate  word  by  the  Italic  character.     We  conceive  thai  it 


*  Alluding  to  the  pious  and  remarkable  exprefSons  of  Lord  Nelfon  in 
his  difpatches,  which  announced  the  vidory  he  had  obtained  over  the  31-^ 
fiited  Brudys  at  Aleica^rja. 

mttft 
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maft  caofe  the  learner  to  deliver  his  leiTon  in  kboured  drawling  tones,  or 
with  an  inflated  fort. of  "  no-xneaning/^ which  is^r  worfe  tlian  a  monotony. 
There  is  alfo  another  objection  to  the  redundant  ale  of  the  Italic  character^ 
which  we  (ball  exemplify  bv  an  example  from  the  book  before  us.  When 
one  writer  attempts  minutely  to  mark  every  emphatic  word  of  another,  the 
chance  is  greatly  again <i  him,  however  judicious  he  may  be,  that  he  will 
commit  a  multitude  of  errors.  .  We  felect  the  following  indance,  which  we 
really  have  hot  hunted  for,  as  a  proof  of  this  opinion.  At  page  97.  Mrw 
Robmfon  marks  the  quoted  fentence  in  the  following  manner: 

"  A  labouring  matit  that  is  given  to  drunkenness,  (hall  not  be  rich  ;  and  he 
that  contemneth  fmall  thingSp  ^MfaU  by  little  and  Uitk^^''-4^$r€^  would  not 
the  following  be  the  more  correct  reading  ? 

"  A  lahmring  man»  that  is  given  to  drunkenness,  ihaJl  not  be  rich:  and,  he- 
that  contemneth  small  things,  Iball  fall  by  little  and  little/* 

It  may  perhaps  be  more  tedious  to  the  preceptor,  but  we  conceive  thafy 
when  the  fcholar  errs  in  deliverine  the  meaning  of  a  fentence,  if  his  mafler 
were  to  repeat  the  palTage  correctly,  and  to  accompany  the  repetition  by  an 
explanatory  remark,  the  eflect  would  be  mod  beneficial.  At  the  bell,  leP 
fens  marked  in  Italics  are  but. leading  firings,  which,  there  is  much  diffieuUy 
m  quitting. 

A  Later  aJJtessed  /»  the  Right  Itwimrahle  fVilUam  IVinAham,  the  late  Secretary  at 
War,  m  the  expediency  ^  aUawing  a  drawback  <f  the  Duties  upm  Wintsfrr  the 
cmtrnnfitinnQftheArwy,  Interspersed  with  observations  on  the  insufficient  of 
Military  Pay,  and  the  fretent  situation  rf  the  Subaltern  Officers,  By  Lieu- 
tenant Fairman,  of  the  Northamptonfhire  Militia.  Second  Edition*. 
8vo.    Pp.  88.    2s.  6d.    Carpenter. 

THIS  pamphlet,  we  learn  from  the  author's  **  apology,*'  was  written  and 
printni  in  the  year  1 800 ;  but,  afler  a  number  of  copies  had  been  (Iruck  off, 
it  occurred  to  the  writer,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  fubmit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated*  From 
the  correfpondence  with  which  he  was  honoured,  and  from  the  unexpected 
cbmges  wnich  foon  aflerwards  took  place  jn  the  cabinet,  he  was,  at  that  time, 
indoced  to  fufpend  the  circulation  of  his  tract,  entertaining  a  belief,  hov^ever, 
that  the  profiered  advice  would  not  be  totally  rejected. 

The  tendency  of  our  author's  arguments  is,  to  prove  the  necedity  of  uflng 
wine  in  tlie  armyy  the  inadequacy  of  the  fubalterns'  pay  to  defray  the  coi> 
fe^nent  expence,  and  the  propriety  of  government  remitting  the  duties,  or 
furnlfliing  them  with  an  equfvalenl  to  ttieir  amount.  His  propofal  i<$,  that 
every  legiment  or  military-m^fs,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  Ihould  be  al- 
lowed, according  to  rank,  after  the  numner  oTthe  navy,  a  limited  quaDtity  of 
wine,  free  of  duty,  for  each  member  daily.  * 

At  a  future  period,  we  conceiv<^  the  queftion  m^y  be  a  ftt  fubject  for  par- 
liamentary difcuffion. 

REVIEWEKS  REVIEWED.      ..      .      ' 

^iii^s  Sbmur^s  Primitive  Tmi  mtd  Ofdat  mndkaftd^  Thtjinti^lacobin  ik- 
viewrf  Dr.  CampMft  lictwrer  om  Eceksunticml  HaHo^i  and  tie  Literaty 
Jwtnal,  April  ie,  IW^t-  '         f 

WHBN  we  undertook' ^c  tafk  of  reViewTng  tHe  ^riodical  publica- 
tions known  by  the  titles  of  Reviews  d^nd  Magazines,  we  little  expec- 
ted 
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ted"  Ihat  an)' thi|<ig  pbbliftied  under  aTimilar  title,  by  O.  aird  R.  Baldwiny: 
fbould  ever  incur  eiir  aniniadvertion.  Such  indeed  was  oar  confidence  in 
tbe  well  known  conflitutionad  princrples  of  thefe  gentlen^n>  that  we^h&ve 
infpeded  the  Uteraty  Jm^-nal  but  causally,  fatisfied  as  we  were  that  its  ob' 
je^  could  not  be  widely  diflferent  from  that  of  our  own  Review.  Great' 
was  our  (ur prize,  therefore,  when  a  friend  pointed  out  to  us  an  article  in 
tliat  Jou.nai,  which*  though  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  is  indifputabiy  of  a 
pernicious  tendency,  and  may,  in  racl,  be  produdive  of  pernicious  effects' 
upon  fuch  readers  as  cannot  diftiiiguiAi  confident  aflTertion  from  conclafi^ve 
leafoning. 

The  afrticle  profefles  to  be  a  Review  of  Bi(hop  Skinner^s  Fr'mUm  TM' 
and  Older  vindicated  from  modern  Misrejtresenf  atim  \  but  it-confifts  in  reality 
of  a.ferious  of  falibpods  and  ibpertinencies  calculated  to  promote  the  caale 
of  Methodifm  on  both  fides  of  the  Tweed,  and  indeed  calculated  to  promote^ 
nothing  elfe.     We  do  not  by  this  mean  to  infinuate  that  the  Reviewer  is  a 
Methodill  himfelf.     We  rather  fufpedl  him  to  be  one  of  thofe  Scotch  rainil^ 
icrs,  or  preachers^  who,  becaufe  they  poiTefs  a  fniattering  of  fcience,  affume 
the* chsLrsL6ier  of  liherai-minded  divines,  and  facrifice  the  fundamental  do^rines 
of  their  own  church  to  the  reputation  of /i^^/W/zy.     But  we  beg  leave  to  ia- 
form  them,  that  a  man  may  be'lkilled  in  various  fciences — be  agood  botanifti 
for  inftance,  without  being  a  divine  ;  or  an  expert  calculator  oF  the  value  of 
life  annuities,  without  being  therefore  deeply  read  in  ecclefialHcal  hiftorjr*. 
Nay,   a  knowledge  .of  the  German  and  Latin  languages   is  not  enough 
to  make  a  man  either  a  divinb,  or  an  ecclefialUcal  hiitorian  ;  for  authors  of  a 
very  different   charader.  from  the   laborious  Semler,    or    "  the  judicious 
Mpfbeim,"  muftbeconfulted  by  him,  who  would  acquire  a  clear  conception 
of  the  objed  for  which  the  Son  of  God  died  on  the  crofs,  or  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  confiitutionof  the  Chriftian  church.      Even  metaphyseal 
acutenefs,  if  not  properly  employed,  will  not  enable  the  author  of  thebeil 
dissertq^tion  that  ever  was  written  on  miracles,  or  of  the  moll  luniinous/i////pi^/f)' 
of  rhetoric,  to  underfiand  '*  the  miy/lery  of  the  kingdom  of'God  ;''  whilrt  the 
tf^f//?/w7z  of  fuch.  acutenefs  is  very  apt  to  make  writers  Irke  oar  Reviewer 
confound  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  with  the  regulations  of  a  literary  or  phi- 
lolpphic  fociety ;  andexpofe  their  own  ignorance,  by  writing  didatorially  oi 
what  they'  have  never  iludied.     Thus,  in  the  very  firft  para^rkph  of  the  Re- 
view before  u$»  the  writer,  perfonatingBifti op  Skinner,  betrays  ignorance^ 
when  he  fays,  . 

"  Let  any  community,  of  gerfonsexift,  who  have  only  one  class  of  religious 
Jnllrudors,  and  let  thefe  perlons  believe  tbe  Chriftian  dodlrine,  anddifchargc 
the  Chriftian  deities,  more  perfed^ly  ^han  any  comm,unity  of  chriftians  has 
ever  yet  done,  apd  let  the  teachers  be  the  moft  wile,  virtuous^  and  faithful 
which  have  exifted'  fince  the  day^joifjtlie  apoftle^,  it,is  aJl  tonopurpole; 
fucli  teachers  are  no  fucceilbrs  of  the  apoftles ;  nor  xlo  th^y  and.jLlieir  adht- 


r 


nts  form  any  part  of  the  church  of  thrift.'* 

Had  the  Reviewer  perufed  the  bifhop's  book  with  only  half  the  attention 
which  a  critic  ought  to  give  to  every  book  which,  he  prefumes  to  characte- 
rize, he  would  have  perceived^ that  tfe'kight  Reverend  author  has  main- 
tained no  fuch  fentimentas  this ;  inttMwd  he  known  any  thing  at  all  of  the 
iTtttureof  Ihevcontroverfy  on  ^hich  he  fo  raftrly  and  petulantly  ^ecidfes,  h^ 
could^not  have  been  ignorant  that  W  is  a  fentiment  Ngvhtch  nevef  /^^  been, 
and  never  can  be  maintained  by  any \confiftentachrocfeite'fo^the\;«^//mffw« 
^^ftwcjpflgf, Jiud>  ^yofil^  4q  indteedj  jqojfttcj^id  tt^in  tlieL^oftoJijpaJcfcuiF^ 


Bp.  Sk  J  n  ner'/  Truth  and  Order  vindicated.  2  •§ 

there  were  thjree  orders  of  miniflers ;  that  the  higheft.  order  only  was  fent  by 
Chrill,  as  he  was  lent  by  his  Father,  with  authoiily  to  continue  the  facc^- 
fion  dpwjQ  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  that  in  churches  where  that  order 
is  ca/^  off,  they  ^an  perceive  no  authority  to  adminliter  the  affairs  of  the 
kiD^m  of  Chrid  ^  but,  as  far  we  know,  they  have  never  maintaineo,  'and 
they  certainly  cannot  maintain  by  fair  argument,  that  the  biihopsof  any  na-*'. 
tional  church  might  not  (we  do  not  fay  properly)  raiCe  all  the  pre  (by  ter  sand 
deacons  to  their  own  order;  when  there  would,  of  courle,  be,  in  that 
jckurch,  a  perfed  parity  of  teachers  all  fuccelforscf  the  apoflles,  and  they 
and  their  adherc^nts  forming  a  part,  however  irregular,  of  the  church  of  Chrifr.  '^ 
for  fuller  information  on  this  fubjedt,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  notes  on 
Dr.  Skene  Keith's  letter,  publiflied  in  our  twelfth  volume. 

Another  proof  of  our  Reviewer's  profound  ignorance  of  the  fubjedl  on 
which  he  has  chofen  to  write,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  fentence ; 

"  We* bad  formed  fo  high  an  opinion  of  the  knowledge  diffurdd  in  the 
nation,  as  to  believe  that  this  wretched  theory  {they«j  divinum  of  epifcopacy) 
ceuldno  longer  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  day,  alid  that  it' was  coiiiigned  • 
totheplaceof  many  other  ridiculous  notions  entertained  when  the  human 
mind  had  not  yet  emerge^  fVora  the  darknefs  of  the  Gothic  ages  !*' 

The  theory  was  univerfaily  maintained,  even  by  the  confeflion  of  Dr.  • 
Campbell  himfelf,  in  the  age  of  Cyprian.  Did  Cyprian  live  in  the  Gothic 
ages?  it  was  maintained  at  home  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  the 
biibops  Bull  and  ATTERBUKY,and  Potter  and  Wake,  &c.  &c.  by  both 
the SsEiL LOCKS,  father  and  Ton;  and  indeed  by  all  the  £nglifh  divines  of 
SDv  eminence,  Hoadley,  with  a  very  few  adherents,  alone  excepted ;  and 
il  ha»  been  maintained,  even  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  by  fome  of  the  brrghtefl 
ornaments  of  theprefent  bench,  not  to  mention  a  cloud  of  witneffes  .among 
the  inferior  clergy.     Is  the  age  of  George  III.  a  Gothic  age?  ^  Was  the  ag« 

L     of  Anne  the  darkjtess  of  the  Gothic  ages  in  England  }     Or,  were  Bull»  and  . 

[    ATT£RBUkY,and  Potter,  and  Sherlock,  and  Gibson  (living  prelates 

I     muQ  not  be  mentioned)  Goths  ? 

We  are  next  told  that  'the-  men  of  the  prefent  enlightened  a^e  "  are  con* 
vinced  that  the  points,  in.wihich  Chriftians  (wefuppole  all  ChriftiaDs)  agree, 
are  the  elTential  matters  -"  but  we  are  not  told  what  thefe  points  are;  and 
that "  they  may  be  both.pious  and  virtuous,  adhering  to  any  form  of  Chriiti- 
witj,  and  by  con(eqoence  real  Chrillians !  !'*     In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter 

I      of  no  confequence,  whether  a  man  be  a  Pa/iist  or  a  Protestant ;  an  Armininn 

I     Or  a  Cahinijt ;  an  E/iiscohalian,  a  Preslytenan,   or  a  Cmgregaiionalist ;  an  Jiti' 

^»^  Socman,  or  a  Quaker  \  for  tl)ere  have  been  "  men  adhering  ta^  theie 

forms  of  Ch.iHianity  undoubtedly  pious  and  virtuous,  and  by  confequence 

'^Cbfinians!'!'"     "  Iti&a  point  we  chiefly  infift  qpon,**  (jiid  unc  gf  th^ 

founders  of  Mot  hodifm,  Mr.  WeJley,  "  that 'OBt  ho  doxy,  or  right  oi»i- 

KiON,  is  at  bv(^>  but  a  very  iknder  part  of  religion,  if  any  i=art  of  it  at 
ail!" 

We  are  next  affured  that  th^difpute  between  Bifliop  Skinner  and  his  an- 
^onifts  relates  "  to  matters, of  external  form  ;  that  it  is  of  the  fame  impOr* 
tancewith  the  quellion,  whether  £alter  (liould  be  celebrated  always  on  one 
'lay  of  the  moon,  or  oneda^  of  the  week  ;  ahd,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  below 
contcm|>t  V*  But  to  this  confident  aflUrance  we^can  give  no  credit.  Believ- 
jngiRs  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  by  thercfe.urChes  of  England  and  Scot- 
»nd,  that  "  Sacraments  are  the  vlfible  (igns,  exprefsly  commanded  in  the 
New  Tefbuaent,  v^hereunto  is  'annexta  the  prmise  if  free  fQrgheniis  cf-  our  sins, 

MO.  LSXV4.   TOL^XIX.  J?  '  ^nd 
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and  of  oar  tiolinefs  and  joining  in  Cbrifl  ;"*•  that  they  ''  are  truly  figns  and 
smIs  ^ i^e  covenant  of  gract,  imraediately  intlltuted  by  God,  to  reprefcnt 
Chrift  and  his  benefits  ;  and  to  confirm  our  intefef^  in  hira/'t  we  never  can 
fuppofe  it  a  mditerielow  contempt  to  enquire  who  has  authority  to  apply  thefe 
feals.  Does  the  (age  Reviewer  ti^inkit  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether 
the  broad  feal  of  England  be  regularly  applied  to  any  ijeed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  or  clandeflinely  by  his  LordQiip's  footman,  who  may  have  ilolen 
it  for  that  purpofe  ? 

After  fome  impertinent  infinuationsof  the  uncharitablencfs  of  the  Biftiop'j 
doftrine,  fo^-  a^  refutation  of  Which  we  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  notes  on 
Dr.  Keith's  letter,  we  are  told  that,  in  the  primitive  church, 

**  Dr.  (S'ampbell  found,  as  many  enlightened  and  impartial  men  had  don& 
before  him,- the  learned  and  judicious  MoQieim,  for  in  (lance,  and  the  ingemm 
gmd  diligent  autJUfr  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emfiire,  that  a  perfed 
equality  exidedbetvi^een  the  teachers,  and  that  every  aflembly  or  congregation 
forfned  an  independent  community,  which  acknowledged  no  authority. , ex- 
cept th^t  of  any  eminent  teacher,  whofe  advice  or  reproof  r/  might  deem  it 
\:>6^dient  or/irofitable  to  receive,** 

This  is  a  very  fingular  argument.  The  ingenioasand  diligent  author  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  found,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  public,  that  the  Chriflian  revelation  is  an  impodure:  isit 
therefore  an  impofture?  The  amiable  Fcnelon,  by  being  compared  to 
whom  Dr.  Campbell  is  not  furely  difgracedj  and  the  ce]ebrated[Bofruet,who 
furpaffed  Mofheim  both  in  lt?arning  and  in  judgment,  found,  as  they  fup 
pofed,  that  the  dodlrine  of  transuhtantiation  is  the  dodrine  of^  the  Gofpcl: 
is  it  therefore  the  dodlrine  of  the  Gofpel  ?  With  the  man,  who  after  leading 
with  attention  the  ads  of  the  apodles,  the  epiftles  of  Sf.  Paul,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  St.  John,  can  yet  join  in  the  fanatical  ravings  of  the  miffionarici 
concerning  the  congregational  form  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  the  per- 
fect equality  exifting  among  their  teachers,  it  would  be  idle  to  reafon.  Wei 
hj^ve  faid  enough  on  the  fubjeft  in  our'ninth  v<olume,*  to  which,  therefore, 
we  refer  the  reader. — We  are  next  informed,  that 

"  Dr.  Campbell's  left u res  were  probably  drawn  up  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  when  the  abfurdity  of  the  claim  was  not  fo  generally  feen  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  refutation  is  conduced  with  all  that  ext(»nfive  learning,  and  fin- 
gular acutenefs,  for  wf;ich  the  author  was  lo  remd-rkable;  and  certainly  Iw 
often  fels  the  arguments  for  the  jus  divinum  in  a  very  ridiculous  light.'* 

•  At  vyhat  period  of  the  Doctor's  life  tfie  leftures  were  drawn  up  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  though  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  at  a  period  ' 
comparatively  late.  Ol  the  extenfive  erudiiion  which  they  are  here  faid  to  dil- 
play,  we  liave  difcovered  no  evidence  ;  for  wehav.e  traced  almoft  all  his  quo* 
tsrtions,  and  even  all  his  reafonings,  to  J/jrd Kin^,  zji^^^essrs^Clarkson,,  Baxter, 
ai#d  Jnderson ;  and  we  appeal  to  any  man  ot  candour  whether  it  wad  proper 
to  fubflitute  ridicule  for  reasoning,  when  adclrefTing  a  youthful audien^on  the* 
conftitution  of  the  different  churches  eliabliilied  in  the  Britifh  empire.  The 
Dodor,  however,  found  it  eafier,  we  fuppofe,  to  laugh  at  the  arguments  for 
ih^  jus  divinum,  than  to  confute  them  by  criticifra  and  found  reafoning;  ^m 


♦  Homily  of  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraipents. 

f  Weftminfter  Cdnfeffion.  ' 
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Bp.  Ski  nncr V  Tru^h  and  Or^tr  vindicated.  -a  li 

therefore  employed  againd  the  lUorgy  of  the  Church  of  England  the  weap 
which  he  couldjnoft  dekterouflj  and  fuccefsfully  wietd.     No ;  fays  this 
dicious  Reviewer, 

"  That  great  and  refpediable  body,  the  Church  of  England,  the  beft  and 
pureft  form  of  the  epifcopal  polity,  has  no  controvtjrfy  with  Dr.  Campbell 
on  this  fubjedt.  The  di>rine  right  of  Epifcopacy  is  now  as  little  tau'ght  by 
her  enlightened  and  liberal  fons,  as  the  divine  right  of  kiiigs.' 

And  who  told  him  that  her  liberal  and  enlightened  Tons  teach  not  the  di*^ 
vine  right  of  legitf mate  foverelgns?  The  church  herlelf  teacheth,  as  tl^ 
fcriptures  taught  before  her,  that  God  is  the  only  ruler  of  princes  ;*  that 
kings  and  princes,  as  well  the  evil  as  the  good,  do  reign  by  God's  ordinance; 
and  ihat  fuch  fubje6ts  as  are  disobedient  or  rebellious  di^dAn^  their  princes,  diso^ 
hef  God,  'diwA procure  their  ozvn  damnation  ;f  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of 
her  fons,  however  liberal  and  enlightened,  contradi^  the  do6trine  which  they 
have  promifed  to  maintain.  When  the  Reviewer  affirmed  that  the  divine 
right  of  Epifcopacy  is  not  now  taught  by  any  of  her  liberal  and  enlightenecl 
,  fons,  had  he  never  heard  of  the  Bilhop  of  Lincoln's  Elements  of  Christian  The* 
•It^X?  of  the  Bifliop  of  St.  Afaph's  fpeeches  on  this  liibject  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  ?  of  the  writings  of  Daubeny,  Boucher,  Nott,  Henley,  &c.  &c«, 
or  does  he  think  thefe  men  lefs  liberal,  or  lefs  enlightened,  than  himfelf? 
But  whatever  be  the  teaching  of"  this  or  that  individual  member  of  the 
Church. of  England  on  this  fubje6t,  her  own  doctrine  is  clear  and  decifive,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  preface  to  her  form  of  ordaining  biftiops,  prieds,  and  dea- 
cons, which  the  reader  will  find  at  page  20  of  our  ninth  volume ;  to  which  he 
is  therefore  referred. 

Next  follows  a  long  and  beautiful  quotation  from  Burke's  Reflexions  on 
the  French  Revolution,  which  has  little  more  relation  to  the  que/iion  at 
iffue  between  Bifhop  Skinner  and  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Campbell,  than  it 
has  to  the  civil  confiitution  of  the  empire  of  Japan.  It  proves,  indeed,  to 
the  convfiftion  of  e\ery  candid  man,  the  propriety  of  conferring  on  the 
hiftiops  of  every  rich  and  luxurious  nation,  a  hie^h  civil  rank  and  large  tempo- 
ral emoluments  ;  but  it  neither  proves,  nor  by  its  author  was  it  meant  to^ 
prove,  any  thing  elfe ;  and  Mr.  Burke  knew  well  that  the  ChrilHan  church 
Had  "  a  mitred  front,  though  not  to  be  exalted  in  counts  and  parliament^/' 
before  fhe  was  incorporated  with  any  flate. 


*  Morning  Prayer. 

t  Homily  againfl  wilful  Rebellion.  / 

\  The  proof  of  the  apoftolical  inflitution  of  epifcopacy  to  be  found  ia 
this  excellent  Prelate*s  ©xpolition  of  the  twenty-third  article,  is  complete. 
Yet,  be'caufe  he  forbears  to  denounce  anathemas  again il  thole  churches  in 
which  there  is  no  Epifcopacy,  and  becaufe  be  admits  that  the  Hierarchy  of 
the  Eiiabliflied  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  Bifhops  are  Peet%  of  Far' 
liament,  is  noi  precisely  the  fame  as  the  Hierarchy  of  the  church  of  Afia  Minor 
fevcnteen  hundred  years  ago,  he  has  been  fuppofed  to  contradidi  himfelf,  ^ 
and  to  maintain  that  eccleiiaftic^l  government  may  be  altered  at  pleafure. 
There  is  nothing  in  thebi(hop*s  expreffions  that  amounts  to  this ;  but  he  has 
bad  fuch  fpecimens  of  the  candour  of  Calvin iftical  antagonifts,  that  we  hope 
he  perceives  the  neceflity  of  making  conceffionS  with  caution,  and  that  in 
fte  future  edition  of  hi^  tf/^/5«<fff/j  he  will  give  greater  precifion  to  his  Ian* 
guage  on  this  fubjea.  ^ 

P  2  .   Tht 
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^12  REVIBWfiRS  RAVI£WtD« 

The  reader  hafs  feen  th&i orir juMiious critic  confiders  the  dif|rates.a)aK»tl 
chnrdi-goverHment  as  below  contempt;  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  bidden  fare- 
wcl  to  modefly  and  common  fente,  he  introdoces,  as  of  high  authority,  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Campbell's  lectured,  which  begins  thus: 

'*  Permit  me  to  premife  in  gy^neral,  that  the  quedion  (o  roach  agitated, 
notooly4belween  Pioteftantsand  Papifts,  but  alio  between  feci*  of  Protefl- 
ants,  in  regard  to  the  original  form  of  government  efiabliihed  by  the  apoflles 
in  the  churchy  though  not  a  rniviAL  question,  i»  by  no  means  of  that 
confequence,  which  fome  warm,  di^puters,  mifled  by  party  prejudices,  &c. 
wbuid  e^e&  to  make  it."  But  tlus  no  trivial  queAion,  the  Reviewer  hai 
pronounced  Mow  contempt !  Whom  Hiall  we  believe  ?  The  learned  princi- 
pal ;  or  his  inconfiftent  panegyri(l  r 

We  have  ne^t  a  grof^mirreprefentafion  of  Bi(hop  Skinner's  meaning,  ai 
if  he  had  claimed,  which  he  no  where  does^the  rights  of  an  eftablilhroent  to 
his  own  church.  That  church,  he  fays,  waso»r^  eltablilhed;  and  what  he  fays  - 
is  true ;  but  at  prefent  the  is  what  he  denominates  her — ©nly  •*  the  remains  of 
the  old  Eilabliflied  Church  of  Scotland ;"  aTid  is  there  any  harm  in  this  phra« 
feoUigy  ?  No ;  but  it  feems  the  Bifh<>»p  nerer  calls  the  prefent  eftabliftiment 
.the  Church  of  Scotland !  If  this  indeed  be  the  cafe,  and  if  the  epithet  wm 
ftudiottfly  avoided,  whjcli  we  cannot  believe,  the  Bilhop  has  certainly  been 
by  far  too  fqueamifh ; — efpecially  as  Dr.  Keith,  the  biographer  of  Principal 
Campbell,  has  proved*  that  the Epheiian  mobj  collected  by  Demetrius,  was 
a  church  !  ' 

Soon  afterwards  we  meet  with  a  feries  of  fal(hoods»  which  n6  man  could 
have  advanced,  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  fubject  on 'which  this  Reviewer 
haschofen  toe\erci(e  his  ingenuity.  After  telling  us  that  the  adherents  (/ 
Bpifcopacy  in  Scotland,  wert;,  iifimediately  after  the  revolution,  but  a  fmall 
proportion  of  the  people,  an  alfertion,  which  we  have  many  reafons  to  he* 
Ikve  falle,  he  sukls  another,  which  caTtnot  be  true.  Part  of  thofe  Epifcopali* 
ans,  he  fays,  "joined  the  Church  of  England,  and  erected  chapels  Under  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  Bi (hop  of  London  ;"  bat  the  Btiho|)  of  London  has  not 
DOW,  nor  ever  pretended  to  have,  any  jurifdiction  in  Scotland,  as  every 
clergyman  in  England  knows,  and  as  bis  Itordlbip  himfelf  will  certify  the 
Reviewer,  if  tiie  queftion  be  put  to  him  civilly  and  refpectfully. 

We  arc  next  told,  with  ihamelels  elfrentery,  that  tlie  Proteitant  Epifcopal 
Chnrch  in  Scotland  receives  "clergymen  ordained  by  their  own  bifljops 
oniy  ;'•  though  it  is  a  fact  known  to  us,  and  which  may  be  eafily  aicertalned 
by  the  Revicwe;r,  that  there  are  feveral  clergymen,  who  were  ordained  by 
Englilh  bi^opit,  jutl  now  officiating  \n  canonical  i'ubordination  to  the  bifhops 
in  Scotland.  There  are  others  indeed,  both  of  ^nglith  and  Irifli  ordination, 
wiio  officNatein  contempt  of  their  authority;  but  thele  clerg)nien,  and  th« 
Chriftians  to  whom  they  minifter,  neither  are^  nor  can  be,  under  the  jurif- 
diction of  English  biihops,  bat  are  fo  many  independent  congregational 
churches,  wila  paitors  epifcopally  ordained.  A  coiigregatiun  la  Scotland 
cau  no  more  be  a  part  of  the  church  of  England  than  of  the  church  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  if  it  be  an  eplicopai  congregation,  and  reformed,  it  mttii  belong  lo 
tlie  remains  of  the  old  effabftfhment 

But  •' this  party  has  gradually  dwindled  and  funk  I**  It  has  done  fo  ; 
and,  in  the  lukewarmnefs  of  modem  zeal,  we  are  afraid  that  ^  party 
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ivoold  4wii]die  and  iink  under  an  insUious  perlecution  of  a  hundred  year* 

fluration.     The  PieNbyterian  pariy  had  divided  and  funk  to  nothing  under 

the  perfecutions  of  the,  Scottifh  government  in   the  reign  of  the  fecond 

Charles,  till  the  exercife  of  the  di<'pen ting  power  by  his  brother  (et  tho 

fadlious  miniilers  free  from  their  canonical  obedience^  and  united  the  Prcf- 

byterians  with  the  Papiils  agatnfi  the  then  eftabliihed  Church.     It  is  to  be 

hoped,  however,  that  epiicopacy  in  Scodand^  may  gradually  revive  under 

the  equitable  toleration  which  it  has  ^low  enjoyed  for  ten  years;  and  in 

the  mean  time  we  cannot,  with  this  Reviewer,  confider  it  the  '*  oblc^irelt 

and  meaneil  of  all  "  the  Scottifh  feels/'  becaufe  it  is  the  only  ProteHant 

Ibciety  diilenting  from  the  eflabliAied  Church  which'  the  legillature  has  ever 

recognized.     Of  its  knowledge  or  ignorance,  as  a  body,  we  cannot  take 

upon  us  to  fpeak,  being  acquainted   with  only  a  few  of  its  members;  but 

if  thele  men  be  '*  deemed  ignorant   by  the  feflaries  in  Scotland^''  what 

opinion  mud  fuch  fedlaries  entertain  of  this  Reviewer? 

It  is  true  that  tlie  Epifcopal  Church  in  Scotland  does  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  any  preacher  of  the  Gofpel^whe  received  hLs  commifiion  from 
a  body  of  fuch  men  as  **  Dr.^lair,  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  Dr.  Campbell  ;*' 
becau/e,  like  the  Church  of  England,  flie  is  bound  by  her  conilitutlon  to 
fii/Ier  CO  men,' within  her  pale,  to  execute  any  of  the  funAions  of  a  bidiop, 
pried,  or  deacon,  who  has  not  had  episcopal  gonsbcration  ok  ordi- 
nation."*    Did  mere  abilities  alone  autliorize  men  to  grant  commiflions 
to  preach  the  Gofpel,  and  admmiiler  the  facraments  of  Ohrifl,  acommilfion 
g'^ant^d  by  fuch  inen  ds  Blair,  a^d  Robertfon,  and  Campbell,  would  cer- 
tainly be  valid  all  the  world  over;  but  in  that  cafe,  a  commiilion  granted 
by  fuch  laymen  as  NEWTON,  Boyle,  and  Locke,  would  be  iini  more 
valid.     Yet  we  fufpect  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  recognize 
Ijich  a  commifljon ;  and  if  our  critic  think  other  wife,  let  him  con'ult  her 
Gunfeifion  of  faith  and  other  iiandards. 

This  journali^l,  after  fome  gro'undlefs  complaints  of  "  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment  which  Biihop  Skinher  bedows  on  Dr.  Campbell/'  informs  the  public, 
that  '*  the  Antijacobin  Review  of  the  Dodor's  lefiures  is  a  criticirm  very 
little  creditable  to  our  publication.'*  As  we  prefume  toknov^as  well  as  he-^ 
does  what  is  creditable  to  our  publication,  we  beg  leave  to  aifure  him  he  is 
e^^egioully  midaken  ;  and  that  the  (liare  of  credit  allowed  to  that  Review 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tweed,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  gratii}*  the 
critic  who  wrote,  and  the  editor  who  inferted  it,  had  fame  been,  as  jt  was 
act,  the  objedi  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  But  "  the  Biihop  and  the 
Reviewer  are  parties  equally  concerned,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
fhould  remarkably  approve  one  another."  If, by  this  inlini^ation  our  critic 
means  to  fay  that  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewer  of  Dr.  Campbell's  Le^^ures 
Was  likewife  the  Reviewer  of  Biiliiop  Skinner's  book,  he  is  again  mof{ 
egregiouQy  miliaken ;  but  it  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Biihop  and  both  the 
Reviewers'  are  parties  conceri^ed;  though  )iot  all  equally  concerned,  whilft 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  provoked  the  controveriy.  IF^,  at  lea(t,  were 
draped  into  jt  moll  reludantly ;  and  becaufe  we  dared  to  vindicate  oiif 
own  Church  againU  the  cudeil  attack  that  was  perhaps  ever  made  pn  the 
iConftitution  of  any  religious  fociety,  we  have  been  abufed  and  calumniated 
by  tXr.  Keith  ana  this  humb4e  retailer  pf  the  Doctor's   farcafms.     Biihop^ 
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SK'inner  has  fhared  the  fame  fate,  for  doing  vHiat  he  was  ftiU  more  impe* 
rioufly  called  upon  to  do;  snl  if  thefe  rtien  may  be  credited,  and  mean 
a!(  they  feem  by  their  outcries,  Prcibyterians,  Independents,  Methodift*, 
and  Midionaries,  have  a  patent  to  calumniate  and  laueh  at  the  hierar- 
chy of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Epifcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
whilil  the  guardians  of  thee  two  Churches  mufl  look  on  in  silence,  or  for- 
feit all  claim  to  liberality  and  learning! 

In  the  preface  to 'our  firft  volume,  we  promifed  that  "  every  effort  to 
cffe^  the  fubverfion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  fhould  experience  from  us 
the  mofl  firm^  and  vigorous  refinance;"  and  that  promilewe  religioufly 
Icept,  iriduftrioufly  avoiding  all  controversy  wiih.  her,  till  the  publication  of. 
Dr.  Campbell's  leclures  compelled  us,  in  our  own  defence,  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemies*  quarters.  Even  now  it  is  our  wifh  to  drop  the  controverfy 
for  ever ;  but  if  the  cafe  must  be  ethervvife,  if  we  (ball  be  a^ain  attacked, 
or  this  attack  be  renewed,  we  beg  leave  to  aflure  the  public,  that,  truliing 
tb  the  goodnefs  ofour  caufe  rather  than  to  any  abilities  which  we  may  poiTels, 
we  fhall  noi  flirink  from  a  conteft  with  the  wittiest  Doctor  in  Divinity;  the 
mod  acute,  jirir.c'ijial  of  a  college  ;  the  moft  learned ^/iw^jr/aj  professor;  or  the 
ino{i  Jiettilant  fournalist  which  that  Church  may  fend  out  again  ft  us  ;  and  the 
only  favour  we  have  to  alk  is  that  our  opponents  will  be  at  pains  to  make 
themfelves,  at  leatl  in  fome  degree,  acquainted  with  the  fubjedl;  "  Though 
bad  logic,*'  as  one  of  ourgreateft  Prelates  well  obterved,  '*  may  afic  much 
dexterity  to  unravel;  and  old  prefcription  may  require  much  erudition  to 
cxpofe  its  rotten  grounds;  yet  fpiritual,  and  we  add  profane,  gibbeiifli  i« 
/till  better  intrenched,  and  harder  to  be  approached;  for,  having  no  weak 
^de  of  common  fenfe — recalcitrat  undique  tutus.*' 

In  the  mean  time  we  flialt  try  to  get  rid  of  that  dilemma  which  our  critic 
is  pleafed  to  fay  "  never  can  be  got  rid  of  by  found  reafoni ng."  If  we 
derive  the  authority  of  our  Bifliops  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  then  the 
Roman  Catholic  mull  be  the  true  Church,  and  there  could  be  ho  good 
/eafon  for  dissenting  from  it.  Or  if  the  Roman  Catholic  be  not  the  true 
Church,  it  is  more  than  ridiculous,  it  is  blafphemous,  to  fay  that  they  had 
Divine  authority  to  preach,  and  baptize,  and  ordain  teachers/'  Such  is 
the  dilemma;  and  to  get  jid  of  it  for  ever,  we  have  only  to  recoiled  tha^ 
^aron  had  a  Divine  authorky  to  minifter  as  High  Prieft  at  the  very  time  he 
was  ff)rming  the  golden  calf;  that  the  fons  of  Eli  were  true,  though  not  nol^$ 
prieHs,  when  lying  wi^h  the  women  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation ;  that  the  Bifhbps  of  the  Churck  of  Rome  therefore  may  be 
and  undoubtedly  are /rz^(?,  though  in  many  refpecls //<fr<•//V^z/ Biftiops ;  that 
the  authority  of  our  Bifliops  4^rived  by  fucceflion  from  them  is  as  Divine  a^ 
tlie  £^nlhorit^y  of  Phineas  derived  from  Aaron  ;  and  that  we  did  not  fepa* 
rate  from  (he  Church  of  Rome,  but  were  driven  from  her  communionber 
caufe  v\/e  would  jiot  fwallow  ail  her  abfurditles.  If  this  be  not  level  to  the 
capacity  of  our  critic,  whok/iercepfions,  like  thofe  of  Dr.  Keith,  feem  not 
40  be  at  all  ii\T\Q$  quick,  we  beg  leave  to  flate  to  him  the  following  cafe. 

Suppbfe  the  Scoltifu  monarch,  who,  in  "  the  darknefs  of  *the  Gothic 
jEges,*'  is  faid  to  have  confidered  the  Itch  a«  a  luxury  too  great  fbra  fub- 
je^,  to  have  been  likewife  a  tvrant ;  it  will  furely  be  granted,  that,  during 
Jhis  ^elgn,  the;  government  of  Scotland  was  neither  phyfically  pure  nor  mo- 
'^attj-equitatble.'  "Mad  tis  fon 'or granditm,-ht>wevef, •forfftking-the'i4>f<^g^ 
palace,  freed  him felf  from  the  itch,  and,  by  a  proper  courfe  of  ftudy,  ao 
fluked  jdHt  notions  of  the  duties  of  the  royalpffice,  and  a  finp  doterwination 
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to  pra£ti(e  tlHife  duties,    might  not  he,   when  (he  fiicceffion  opened  to  hirti, 
have  been  a  rightful,  pure,  and  merciful  fbvereign,  in  confequertce  of  the 
attthofity  Jeiived  to  him  from  his  tyrannical  and  infected  ancestor  T     This,  We  fup- 
pofe,  will  be  granted  by  our  journalist ;  but  to  be  'confident  he  muft  coil- 
tend  that  the  proper  application  of  a   fufncient  quantity  of  butler  and  fiil- 
phu^  to  the  (kin  of  any  Servant  vl^hom  the  Prince  n^ight  have  carried  'with 
him  when  he  left  the  unclean  houfe  of  his  father,   would  have  conferred  dii 
that  fervant  an  equal  right  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  and  that  it  would  have 
been,  in  ta6t,  a  matter^  of  no  confequence  to  the  conftitution,  whether  tfto 
Prince  or  the  fervant  had  taken  poflfeffibri  0/  it. 

Having  thus  difpofed  of  our  critic's  dilemma,  we  beg  leave,  in  our  turn, 
to  a<k  hina  -a  few  queftions.  Are  the  facramentfs  of  the  Church  Qf  any  im- 
portance «it  ail?  Are  thev  what  they  are  faid  to'  be  by  our  two  national 
Churches,  or  mere  ceremonies,  which  may  be  complied  with  or  neglecied 
according  to  the  caprice  of  every  individual?  If- they  be,  as  the  Churc*h 
of  Scotland  teacher,  seaL  of  the  covenant  of  Grace,  can  they  be  ad  mini  (- 
tered  but  by  authority  derived  from  the  Divine  Author  bf  that  covenant  ? 
How  is  fuch  authority  to  be  derived  but  either  by  lineal  fuccfefiion  througli 
the  Gr^k  or  Latin  Church,  or  by  immediate  revelation  from  Heaven  } 
From  the  dvil  magiftrate  it  cannot  be  derived  ;  for  the  Gofpel  was  preach- 
ed, and  the  facraments  adminiftered  for  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  faith 
was  any  where  embraced  by  the  lupreme  magitlrate.  It  cannot  be  derived 
iroip  theyitf^/er;'  for  if,  in  things  pertaining  to  religion,  vox  fiojiuli  were  ttw; 
jyeit  no  divine  revelation  would  ever  have  been  given,  nor  could, the  Apol- 
tlc  have  exhorted  the  Hebrew  converts  to  ♦'  fubmit^  themfelves  to  thofe 
who  had  the  rule  over  tliem,  and  watched  tor  their  fouls."  We  propofe, 
tlierefore,  our  dilemma  to  the  critic  and  his  friends.  Thofe  who  have  au- 
thority to  '•  minifter  either  God's  word  or  the  faeraments,"  can  have  that 
authority  only  by  lineal  fuccedion  or  by  immediate  revelatiofi.  Let  them 
prove  that  thofe  teachers,  who  are  not  epi^copaily  drdained,  have  their 
authority  through  either  of  thefe  channels,  and  we  pledge  ourfelves  never 
'inore  to  contend  with  them  foranv  thing  (b  infignificantas  will  then  be  th^ 
externa]  polity  of  the  Church  of  Chrift. 
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TO    TH£    EDITOR. 
Sir, 

AT  a  period  like  the  prefent,  whe^j  a  diabolical  and  crafty  tyrant  is 
threatening  us  with  momentary  invafion,  and  is  attempting  to  blall 
the  polfefSon  of  every  blefling  we  at  prefent  enjoy,  who  meditates  riothing 
but  the  deflruction  of  our  country,  and  would  be  delighted  with  nothing  to 
much  as  to  glut  himfelf  with  EngliQi  blood,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  in 
one  way  or  other,  boldly  to  ftand  forward  in  its  defence.  It  is  not  by  dint 
of  arms  alone  that  we  are  to  preferve  our  prefent  noble  fuperiority,  but  by 
taking  every  precaution  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  good  fortune  which  has 
been  the  lot  of  our  enemy  from  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to  be 
bravery,  conduct,  and  military  Ikill.  The  pen  ought  to  be  ufed  by  every^ 
virtuous  man,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  attempting  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
fo  foul  a  tyrant,  or  through  cowardice,  or  ftill  more  defpicable  motives,  to 
yunt  the  diirtl  whichvtruth  may  hurl  againft  his  fame,  nor  to  palliate  thofe 
*  '     '^•  P  41  delegable 
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deteftabk  actions  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  or  AiklnAilu  ^penfy  H  cwtmenJ 
Us  cotuiuct*,  but  to  fet  forth,  to  public  view  the  vile, reality,  unmade  the  in- 
fernal ufurper,  and  fliew  the  world  what  fort  ot  a  monfter  now  Hectors 
with  defpotic  iway  over  his  miferable  Gallic  Haves,  and  gnafhes  bis  teeth, 
with  pain  and  unavailing^ fury,  becaufe  he  is'  not  able  to  break  tlirou^h  a  bar- 
rier coropofed  ofBrilini  troops,  and  add  this  country  to  the  groanuig  train 
of  his  ccnquells.  In  the  laU  Montldy  Review,  page  4-34',  we  are  told  by  (he 
Editor  that,  among  the  many  (entimcnts  delivered  by  an  ingenious  and  liieral 
wriicr,  (whole  work  they  review)  the  following  words  defer ve  atten- 
tion at  the  prefent  vmoment.  "  Every  one  mu(l  allow  that  Buonaparte 
is  a  wonderful  ihan;  as  well  as  a  great  general ;  as  to  his  private  character,  it 
is  no  concern  of  ours;  and  as  to  his  ambition,  that  is  a  pa/lion  from  which 
icarcely'any  of  the  miniders  of  great  Aates  arc  exempt.  There  is  neither 
sense  nor  good  manners  in  the  perfonal  abufe  with  which  the  Btltifh  newf* 
papefs  afe  filled  againft  him,  and  I  really  think  //  unwortfy  of  ihe  natim**'^ 
The  author  of  this  fentiment  (his  name  is  very  wifely  concealed)  is  confi* 
dered  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  as  liberal  and  ingenious !  I  conceive  from 
this,  that  they  concur  in  the  fentiment,  which  is  indeed  roofl  hommrahle  lo 
them,  and  worthy  of  their  ideas  aboqt  fome  other  illustrious  and  infan^ous 
Characters  towards  the  beginning  of  the  lad  ten  years.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment diire6l  and  confider  the  fentence,  ''  Every  one  mud  allow  Buona* 
parte  is  a  wonderful  man."  Granted;  for«  with  the  exception  of  Robef- 
plerre,  and  one  of  twf>  more,  the  world  has  not  feen  fo  VMiderful  a  character 
for  fome  years.  So  wondetfuldi  man  is  he*  that  without  we  had  lived  and 
feen,  we  could  by  no  means  hav^  believed^  that  a  man  fo  wonderful  could 
have  exiticd.  ''  As  well  as  a  great  general ;"  that  Bu6na))art^  is  as  great 
a  general  as  he  is  a  wonderful  man  I  beg  leave  to  deny ;  and  I  appeal  to 
military  men  whether  he  has  not  committed  numberlefs  miilakes  (and  par- 
ticularly about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marengo)  jn  hisr  command  of  Armies. 
Fortune  has  always  Aeadily  favoured  this  Buonaparte,  but  (cience  has  not 
alviays  been  difplayed  in  his  military  conduct,  betides  the  being  ^  gvtat  ger 
neral  confifts,  I  conceive,  not  only  in  being  fucciefsful,  fcientific,  and  coura- 
geous, but  in  gaining  everv  victory  without  the  fnialled  pollible  effufiop  of 
human  blood.  Let  the  Monthly  Revieiwers  fay  whether  this  has  been  the  cafe 
with  Buonaparte?  Whether  he  has  ever  regarded  human  blood,  provided 
that  he  accompl^Hied  his  eiids  ?  ."  As  to  his  private  chara6ler— rit  is  no 
concern  of  ours."  I  mud  confefs  I  hardly  underdand  what  the  author 
means  by  his  private  conduct,  1  imagine,  however,  he  means  whatever  he 
does  which  has  no  relation  to  England;  if  this  is  what  he  means,  I  infift 
that  jt  is  seme  concern  of  ours;  to  hold  fofth  guilt  to  p^iblic  abhorrence  -is  the 
concern  of  ^s^r^^  man  of  virtue ;  it*ought  to  receive  the  digma  of  all.  the 
world.  To  be  illent  and  unconcerned,  whild  we  contemplate  the  mod  bor? . 
rible  crimes,  is  little  better  than  to  be  an  abettor  of  theip.  If  vice  (as  it 
rnoU  certainly  is)  be  pernicious  to  fociety,  it  is  the  part  of  every  meniber  of 
ioriety  tp  condemn^,  ex^rate,  apd  expofe  it.  ^'  fi%  to  his  ambitioti,  th^t  is 
a  pafTion  from  which  f^arcely  any  of  the  miniders  of  great  dates  are  exempt.7^ 
So  this  is  the  excuie  which  the  author  makes  for  the  mifchieyous  ambition 
that  prompted  Buonaparte  to  11(111  p  the  government  of  France.  This  ex- 
cule  may  be  applied  to  any  rebelh'ous  copfpifator  who  d^ould  wi(h  to  exalt 
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Kimfelf,  DO  matter  by  what  mean^.  Ri^barid  in«  by  this  rule  wat  net 
ctt!pable>  nor  Robefpierie^  -  nor  any  other  fuch  villains,  becau(«i  forfoothf 
ambition  is  a  paffion  from  which  few  great  men  are  exempt  I  This  fenit* 
ment  appears  to  me  to  have  a  highly  mif^hievous  tendency.  "  There  it 
neither  lenfe  nor  good  manners  in  the  perfonai  abufe  with  which  the  public 
newfpapers  are  filled  againfl  him,  and  i  really  think  it  unworthy  of  the  na« 
tion."  For  the  reafons  which  I  have  before  given,  I  think  that  there  is 
great  seme  in  the  eKpofure  of  a  vilhin  in  any  and  in  every  way  whatever,  nor^ 
do  I  do  think  it  quite  neceilary  for  us  to  be  upon  the  point  otgood  mtameri 
with  a  perlbnage^who'has  ihewn  fo  little  attention  to  them,  wkh  regard  to 
£ngland,  in  fo  many  inilances,  one  particularly  in  detaining  a  great  niim- 
ber  of  Englifl)  gentlemen  and  ladies  priibners  in  France^  contraiy  to  all  tiie 
kws  of  nations  and  of  civiiized  fociety.  How  it  is  unworthy  of  the  nation 
to  fiiaw  in  every  refpe^t  how  they  detefl  and  abominate  a  monger  replete 
with  every  thing  that  is  horrible  and  accurfed,  and  make  roanifeft  in  virhat 
light  they  contemplate  a  murderer>  who  has  (acrificed  to  his  ambition  (this  ^ 
ixtcrahk  paflion  !)  thoufands  of  milerable  wretche%,.not  like  an  Aleicander 
or  a  Ca^far,  openly  in  the  field  of  battie,  n^en  fighting  equally  for  their  own  ag- 
grandizement and  glory,  but  with  the  poifoned  bowl  and  midnight  weapon  of 
(be  aflaffin.  Did  Jaffa  too  fee  her  Turkifli  heroes  die  gloriouflyon  the  held 
of  battle?  No;  the  poor  wretches  received,  in  cold  bloodj  their  death 
wounds  fronotha^ hands  of  a  few  mifqreants,  hired  to  be'flavithly  fubfervieht' 
to  the  comm&uds  of  their  barbarpus  and  lien(i-Iike  mafter.  D'Enghiiit 
bas  fallen  beneath  the  ianie  atrocious  beati  of  prey ;  and  a  plot  has  butjuft 
been  deteded,  the  obje^  of  which  was  to  poiibn  the  rightful  monarch' 
of  France.  Such  is  Buqnaparter!  Whether  ^r  not  it  is  a  breach  of  good 
maniers,  and  an  unworthy  act  publicly  to  condemn  fuch  a  chara6ler,  let  the 
world  determine,  and  if  it  be  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  not  dilgracefttl 
to  attempt  to  palliate  fuch  conduct,  let  the  liberal^ author  of  the  work  be- 
fore us^  and  hi«  affenting  commending  .Reviewer,  be  acquitted  of  th« 
charge. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fend  this  to  the  AnH-jacobin  Review,  firmly 
perfuaded  that  to  remark  and*  cenfure  fuch  fentimentsas  thofel  havejuft 
taken  notice  of  will  always  meet  wirh  their  approbation,— atid  I  am,  Sir^ 
with  refpecl,  your  obedient, 

*  OBSERVATOR. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

TO  THE  EDITOR.  ^ 

Sir,  .    ^ 

IF  you  thint:  the  following  letter  Worthy  of  publication,  I  trust  to  your 
impartiality  to  insert  it  in  your  Review,  Thi«  being  the  first  time  of  my 
addressing  you,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  saymg  that  I  am  an  admirer  of 
your  magazine,  which  I  have  taken  in  from  its  commencement,  and  [  wish 
you  all  the  $ucce«s  you  can  wisfh  yourself  in  the  prosecution  of  it.      I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Ji(?.'el7,  1SP4.  F.  G.  C. 

TO   BISHOP    SitlKMSm. 

Right  Reverend  Sir, 

WHILST  I  (incerely  thank  you  for  your  able  and  fatiifa^ory  defence  of 
Fpif^qpacy  ip  yonr  late  p^bl^^tioQ^  allow  me^,  with  9II  dOe  deference  t# 

your 
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.'jroitrvery-refpcdablc  charaf^er,  io  make  fome  remarktbn  a  partof  y(^iir  v^ 
clading  adcUefs  to  the  Epifbopanans  of  Scotland^    If/  in  the  ye%x  1789,  you 
.Iblicil^d  relief  for  your  church  from  certain  poiial  ftatutes,  which  neliefwas 
^granted^  i«  the  year  1792,  on  certain  conditions;  your  cond»i£l,  iniwt  com- 
•.plying  with  thete,  appears  to  rae  rather  unaccountable.  I  am  hx  from:caHing  in 
.queilion  your  affedtion  and  loyally  to  yout  king;  hut  although  thefe  areac* 
knawledged  in  the  preamble  of.the  act^  pafTed  in  the  year  1792,  for  graciting 
relief  tc^pailors,  &c«  &c.  ylet  this  acknowledgmen^t  cannot  (land  in  the  place 
of  your,  formal  compliance  with  thepofitive  requiiition  of  the  (iatute  ;  for  I 
.need  not  obierve,  that  the  words  ol  the  preanible  contain  the  reafonx  only 
.  Hw  pailing  the  bill,  ^and  do  not  comprizie  the  conditions  of  it,  which  ate 
metitioned  afterwards.    The  belief  which  the  King  and  Parliament  enter* 
tain  of. your  duty  and  loyalty  as  good  fubjeds,  may,  I  think,  strictly  fpeaking, 
-l»e  fufpended  until  you  comply  with  the  provifions  of  an  a£t,  uhich^at 
jyoar  tww  requell,  was  palled  expressly  for  your  ovm  benefiL     If,  as  yoa 
.fay,   "  it  be  impotfible  that  you  could  with  any  propriety,  cvcri  on  your 
'prefent  footing,  'of  enjoying  toleration  only,  refufe  to  Iwear  allegiance 
•to  a  fovereign,  whom  you  love  and  refpecl  and  pray  for,'!  am  at  a  lofs  to 
conceive  why  you  do  ftill  refnfe  to  I'wear  allegiance  to  him,  in  the  manner, 
and  after  the  precife  form  (p.  424.)  pcefcribed  by  the  (lalute.     And  if  this 
^*  omillion  d6  not  proceed  from  an  unworthy  opinion  refpecting  the  autho' 
rity  of  government,'*  from  what  caufe,  may  I  allowed  to  afk,  does  it  pro- 
ceed !  This  omiffion,  you  fay,  does  not  feem  at  all  "  peculiar*  to  the  Scotch 
jepifcopal  clergy;  as  many  of  thoie  ordained  in  England,  but  who  officiate 
'in  Scotland,  wml  be  found  in  the  fame  predicament."  (P.  473.)     If  they  be, 
.this  circumilance  muH  be  owing  to  their  not  having  been  preferred  to  any 
benefice,  for  without  theii-  having  been  appointed  to  this,  no  qualifiGation, 
on  their  parts,  is  necefiary.  They  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  their 
4irdinati<)n.     I  do  not  therefore  think  with  you,  that  all  are  included  in  the 
fi£L  of  indemnity,  becaufe  your's  is,  a  peculiar  cafe,  and  for  you  a  particular 
A61  of  Parliament  has  been  pafTed,  fuited  to  your  peculiar  circum/lances, 
and  requiring  provifions  neceffary  on  account  of  thefe  circumAaiices.    You 
have  never  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  your  ordination,  and  becaufe  yoQ 
JhaVe  never  been  preferred  fince  the  year  1688  (nor  can  be  now,  in  a  coun- 
try where  Epifcopacy  is  not  ef^bliflied  by  law)  to  an  eccleiiailical  benefice^ 
A  general  ad  of  indemnity  cannot  (I  am  humbly  of  opinion)  include  you  in. 
the  number  of  thofe  who  have  omitted  to  qualify  themfelves  for  offices  ao 
cording  to  law,     "  The  Scotch  Epifcopal  clergy,"  you  fay,  "  cannot  re- 
fufe to  comply  with  the  reqaifition  to  fubfcribe  a  declaration  of  the  thirty-r 
"nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  any  objedlion  to  the  do6lrine 
of  the  articles*  but  that  the  omiflion  muft  proceed  folely  from  the  difficulty 
'  of  exhibiting  this  proof  of  their  agreement  in  do6lrinc  with  the  Church  of 
England,  before  a  civil  hiagidralc  in  Scotland,  who  in  that  capacity  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  concern  only  with  the  religious  eftablifhrnent  of  his  own 
country."  (P.  478.)    But  it  flrikes  me,  that  you  fliould  endeavour  to  do  foji 
if  you  have  not  already  made  the  attempt ;  for  whenever  you  may  think  it 
proper  thus  to  qualify  yourl5elf  before  a  civil  magiflrate  in  Scotland,  he,  in 
receiving  your  adt  of  qualification,  or  in  regiflering  or  recording  thecertifi-: 
cates  of  it,  would,  on  that  occafion,  I  am  of  opinion,  be  doing  purely  a  mi*^ 
nifterial  a6t,  and  if  he  refufed  to  do  it,  might  be  compelled  by  a  mandamus. 
In  thi^cafe,  it  iscertain  that  he  would  hax^e  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious 
•!hb!i  jment  of  his  own  countrr,  neither  is  it  fifcelfary  that  he  ihould^  when 

^aiifi 
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acting  in  a  minifijerial  capacUj  only j,.  and  a^pcordtng  to.  .the  diro^diions  of  a 
particalar  ilatute.  "  Notwithftanding  every  political  difference  has  now 
b^n  totally  done  away,  the  whole  body  qf  Epilcopalians  in  Scotland  oan 
fcarceJy,  I  thhik,  be  contidered  as  of  one  mind,  and  of  one  mouth,  witii, 
refpcd  tothe  government  of  .their  country/'  (p.  490.)  whilft  one.partot 
this  body  has  cjunly  atid  formally  teiiified  its  allegiance  to  the .  fupreiQe  head 
of  tbatf  government,  and  the  other  part  has  refuled  to  do  (b-  I  cordially 
wi(h  toat  all  the  £pircopaliai>s  in*  Scotland  were  firmly  united ;  But  allow 
me  to  fay,  that  I  think  you  have  not  made  the  firil  ilep  towards  that  union 
which  i&  ib  much  to  be  deiired  by  churchmen,  unlefs  you  have  complied 
with  the  requifitions  of  the  above-mentioned  flatute.  If  you  wifb  that  the 
£nglifh  clergy  pfficiating'  in  Scotland,  fhould  formally  teflify,  in  -the  manner 
yoQ  require,  their  approbation  and  acceptance  of  thofe  unexceptionable  ar- 
ticles of  union  which  ^fe  f^ated  in  }Our  Appendix,  it  is  but  fair  that  you 
ftiould  formally  fwear  allegiaiice  to  his  majefiy,  as  they  have  done,  aiwl 
formailly  fubfcribq  a  declaration  of  your  aflent  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

«        .'        *••  vjr«  v^#. 


TO  THE  EDITOR.- 
Sir, 


»     •  f 


SHOULD  it  not  be  fotc^nfromthc  plia  crfyorfr .excellent  tvork^o  admit 
the  following  remarks  on  the  word  precedent ^.hy  insertion  of  this  letter 
you  will  infinitely  gratify  a  most  sincere  and  cordial  admirer  of,  your  senti-* 
inents,  in  the  person  of.  Sir,' 

Your  obedient  humble  scn^ant, 
June  12,  1804*  Quondam  Coc^NiTas. 


Precedents. 


1. 


What  will  in  future  nlake  revolutions  dreaded  as  the  worst  evils  tlfat  can 
l>efall  society  l^^Precalent^    •  *  ' 

What  may  in  future  be  alledged  in  favour  of  accursed  blasphemei%,  who 
shall  impiously  presume  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  the  Divirie  Crea- 
tor  ^--^Precedent, 

What  possible  excuse  may  posterity  find  for  endeavouring,  under  the  false 
mask  of  liberty,  and  the  absurd  idea  of  equality,  to  subvert  every  principle  of 
virtue  and  honour  f^-^Preeedefif, 

What  will  make  such  books  as  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Rights  bf  Wo- 
man,  and  such  authors,  detested  amongst  mankind,  as  earnestly  desiring  tcf 
plunge  their  country  into  destruction,  and  to  abolish  all  sense  of  morality ^ 
of  chastity  and  virtue,"  from  the  female  breast  ? — Precedent 

Wh^\vill  cause  the  name  of  a  modern  philosopher  to  be  the  most  oppro- 
brious epithet,  that  can  be  applied  to  a  human  creature  ^'^Precedent* 

What  will  shew  in  future  that  a  complete  despotic  government  alone  is  fit 
to  rale  ovcif  the  absurdity  and  thoughtlessness  of  Frenchmen  ^r^Precedent,     ' 

What  will  scrv£  to  shew  that  even  the  son  of  a  petty- fogging  attorney  rtiay 

by  great  luck,  some  share  of  ability,  and  some  military  power,  become  a 

potent  sultan  over  many  millions  of  abject,  cringing  slaves  ? — Precedent,     "* 

*  What  will  shew  us  that,  provided  a  man  be  but  a  FSeftch  Cons^,  iic'may 

'*       ~   *  '  commit 
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commit  'the  blackest  crimes,  th^  fotilest  murders,  with  impunity  ^-^Prne* 
dtrnt. 

What  will  in  future  shew  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  contihent  the  sacred 
•lights  of  hospitality  are  trampled  upon,  aud  despised,  and  find  no  protection 
»ir»inst  the  attacks  of  the  fiend-like  Corsican  ? — Frecedeni, 

What  will  shew  that  there  are  many  people  in  the  world,  who  Would 
rather  have  the  meanness  to  congratulate  the  perpetrator  of  the  darkest 
iniquity,  upon  the  success  of  his  schemes,  than  have  the  spirit  to  avenge  it?— 
Precedent, 

What  will  shew  tliat  the  fell  ferocity  of  the  tiger  has  been  far  exceeded  by 
a  demon  incarnate  ? — Precedejit, 

What  will  shew  that  any  foreigner  who  may  be  found  in  France  will  ht 
instantly  murdered  ? — Precedent.  \ 

What  wiH  shew  that  to  be  a^o§d9crt  of  a  man  is  not  the  only  qualificdtiort, 
by  any  means,  for  an  able  minister  ? — Precedent* 

What  ^11  shew  that  very  moderate  ministers  sometimes  enrich  their  fe- 
milles  with  sinecures  of  7000 1.  per  annum  f'^Prectdenl, 

What  will  shew  that  the  most  upright,  able,  and  dignified  ministers  tre 
;tf^e  poorest,  when  they  have  richly  deserved  every  thing  of  their  country? 
^^Precedcjit, 

What  will  hand  down  to  endless  posterity,  that  the  name  of  Pitt  is  the 

most  honourabie  title  that  a  British  minister  can  bear  ?  —Two  illustriom  Pre 

ttdt-hts.  -  '  '         . 

VVbat  will  shew,  that  a  Fox  has  been  hurt  in  a  Palace-yard  I — Precedent, ' 

What  will  shew  that  the  most  inveterate  enemies  may  most  cordially 

con  leg  ce  f^-^-Pncedent, 

What  will  shew  that  ip  a  large  and  populous  empire  there  Ts  scarcely  t 
man  who  would  not  joyfully  shed  his  last  drop  of  blood  to  save  a  beloTed 
prince  of  66  years  of  age  ? — Precident, 

What  will  be  a  witness  that  the  same  man  can  exist,  and  his  idea  be  fondly 
cherished  in  many  millions  of  hcdstB^-^Precedettt, 

What  will  in  Hiture  shew  the  wide  difference  between  the  true  and  the 
pretended  patriot  f^-^Precedent, 

What  emboldens  a  man  to  attempt  to  bearcat  by  imposing  on  the  seosei 
of  the  weak  and  leading  captive  popular  opinion  ? — Precedent. 

What  win  in'  future  make  a  parcel  of  mechanics,  farmers,  and  tradesnoeDj 
amuse  themselves  with  marching  about  a  country  with  red  coats  and  fire- 
locks on  their  shoulders,  and  be  paid  for' their  actual  service  by  government  I 
"—Precedent. 

What  will  in  future  make  numbers  of  colonels  and  field  officers  of  men 
who  have  scarce  any  other  qualification  for  the  oSicc  than  being  able  to  keep 
^boTstf-^Pncedent. 

What  will  shew  in  future  that  there  "is  a  system  of  volunteering  which 
is  full  as  liable  tp  ruin  the  trade  of  t^eir  country  as  to  preserve  it  ^'^Prece* 
dent. 

What  mny  be  as^i^ned  as  a  reason  by  the^ladies  of  posterity  for  departing 
from  their  proper  sphere,  throwing  aside  propriety  and  decorum,  and  en* 
gaging  with  the  greatest  eagerness  in  political  controvery ;  and  sometioBCS 
Bering  to  the  world  letters  attributed  falsely  to  unfortunate  princes  f'^Pre* 
pedevt*  » 

Wbat  will  ma](e  a  Fox  after  having  been  always  supposed  to  be  vidleotly 
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ibnd  ofkedi,  in  z  direct  opposite  direttioiiy  suddenly  lake  np  his  statk)n  tmx 
the  north  ^M-^Precedent* 

Wkat  makes  fashion  goveni  Ibe  world,  and  gives  its  laws  a  power  which 
the  Jaws  of  nature  and  nations  hardly  possess  i'-^Preced^t. 

What  makes  ii&en  pursue  an  ideal  phantom  of  happiness,  which  they 
falsely  imagine  is  existent  in  dissipation  a,nd  licentiousness,  whUe  they  forego 
real  felicity^  which  onl J^  can  exist  iQ  virtue  ? — Precedent. 

What  is  it  that  «cquits  rogues,  and  proves  the  lawyer  to  be  a  ^ood  and 
skilful  one  f-. — Precedent, 

What  emboldens  a  parson  to  preach  other  people's  sermons  ? — Precedents. 

What  encourages  whole  nadons  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  destroy  ono 
another? — Precedent^ 

What  emboMens  certain  Reviewers  to  profess  the  most  abominably  jaoo« 
binical  principles  ? — Precedent, 

Wtiat  encourages  the  author  of  this  paper  to  ^nd  it  to  this  repository  l-^ 
Prec(ident,  ^ 

Coincidences'  akd  ImitatioKs* 
TO  THE  EDITOR,. 

Sir, 

IF  you  fliould  think  the  following  notes^  made  in  the  courfe  of  my  lights* 
reading)  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  mifcellaneous  department,  they  are 
much  at  your  fervice.  The  prefent  venerable  Biftiop  of  Worcefter  has  fo 
wHl  laid dovvn  the  didiliguifhing  marks  of  cfafual  Coincidences  of  (entiment 
inddired  Imitation,  that  it  is  unneceifary  to  obferve,  under  which  clafs  ths 
following  pailages  particularly  fall. 

That  Pope  pilfered  from  Chaucer,  Cr^iftiaw,  Cowley,  and  Chapman,  is 
well  known  to  thole  who  are  acquainted  with  their  refpefli ye  works.  But; 
lamigiwrant  whether  it  has  yet  been  (hewn  v^hence  he  took  the  opening 
Oi  hig  elegy  to  the  memory  or  an  unfortunate  lady. 

"What  beckoning  ghoft,  alcmg  the  moonlight  (liade. 
Invites  ray  fteps^  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ?'* 

Ithasbeeniroag^ined  that  itWas taken  from  Milton's  CoQius.    ~^ 
"  Of  calling  (hapes,  and  beck'ning  fliadows  dire/' 

^       *     -  - 

But  aAer  reading  the  following  lines,  few,  I  believe,  will  be  inclined  tf 
4oubt  that  Pope  was  indebted  to  Ben  Jonfon; 

"  What  gentle  ghofl,  befprenl  with  April  dewj 
Hails  me,  fofolemnly,  to  yonder  yew  ? 
And  beck'ning  woos  me,  from  the  fktal  tree. 
To  pittck  a  garland  for  hjerfelf  and  me." 

Sec  Ben  Jonfon's  Elegy  on  the  Lady  Ann  Pawlet,  Marchioriefs  of  Wintoiu 
e<iil,  1692,  p.  577. 

Ifany  of  your  readers  (hould  think  fit  to  look  <at  the  edition  <^f  Beaumbot 
«nd  Fletcher's  plays,  in  1679,  they  will  find,  p.  27.  col.l.  line  17.  ab  imi,' 
whence  Pope  took  a  line  that  occurs  in  his  defcription  of  the  Cave  of 
Spleen,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  ^ 

Tliefentlment  in  the  compliment  paid  fcy  Dr.  Johnfon  to  Mifs  Molly 
^iOfi,  is  very  iimilar  to  that  ii>  tha  venet  b/  Dryden»  ou  the  Ducheft  of 

'  •  Bolton ; 
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Bolton  ;  but  I  doubt  xuaA  whether  the  do6tor  had  Dryden  in  his  kbm4  at 
the  time. 

Mifs  M.  Aftoft,  of  whofe  wit  Sir  John  Hawkms  records  Dr.  Johnfon  to 
have  been  a  great  admirer,  was  a  violent  whig,  and  of  courfe  a  noiiy  declai- 
mer  for  liberty.     Dr.  Johnfon  complimented  iier  in  the  following  epigram; 

*'  Liber  ut  efle  velim,  fuafiili,  pulchra  Maria^ 
'Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale." 

thus  paraphraf^d  by  R.  P.  Joddrell,  Efq. 

*'  When  fair  Maria's  foft  perfuaiive  drain 
Bids  univerfal  liberty  to  reign. 
Oh  !  how  at  variance  are  her  lips  ana  ^y^i. 
For  while  the  charmer  talks  the  gazer  dies.'^ 

*^  Dryden's  Mifcellanieii,  fix  volumes,  l2mo.  though  I  forget  in  which 
volume,  among  the  verfes  on  the  toafls  of  the  Kit-kat  Club,  will  beibund 
the  following — 

On  the  Duch£ss  of  Boltok. 

*'  Flat  contradidliens  wage  in  Bolton  war ;  \ 

Yet  her  the  toaflers  as  a  goddefs  prize. 
Her  Whiggifti  tongue  doth  zealoufly  declare,  •, 

For  freedom,  but  for  flavery  her  eyes," 

Congreve's  firft  literary  produ6iion,  "  Inct^nlta ;  or.  Love  and  Duty  re- 
conciled," is  extremely  fcarce.  I,  who  am  fome what  of  a  book-hunter, 
never  faw  but  one  copy.  It  is  probable  Sir  John  Moore  rtever  faw  it.  Yet 
there  is  a  flrong  coincidence  ]t)etween  the  following  paHage  from  Congreve 
and  U  Amour  timide,  by  Sir  John  Moore. 

'*  Telling  him,  that  his  paffion  was  too  fudden  to  be  reah  and  too  vioM 
t6  be  lafting,  he  replied.  Indeed  it  might  not  be  very  lafting,  (with  a  fob- 
miilive  mournful  bow)  but  it  would  continue  during  his  life."  i 

L'Amour  timide. 

"  If  in  that  breafl,  fogood,  fo  pure. 
Companion  ever  lov'd  to  dwell, 
)^  Pity  the  forrows  I  endure; 

The  caufe  I  muft  not,  dare  not  tell,  ' 

The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys. 

That  rends  my  heart,  that  checks  my  tongue,  , 

I  fear  will  lafl  me  all  my  days ; 

But  feel  it  will  not  laft  me  long."  / 

The  following  epigram  was  occaiioned  by  an  "offer  from  the  Duchefs  'of 
Marl^rough  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  beft  poem  on  the  DttU's 

scions*  '  / 

'■ 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  I  toofmallaboon 
To  put  the  poet's  mufe  in  tune. 

That  nothing  might  efcape  her^ 
Should  (be  attempt  th'  heroic  ftory,  ,  ' 

Of  the  illudrious  Churchiirs  glory. 

It  fcarce  would  buy  the  paper/"" 

JttJ  , 
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Bat  our  covetous  enemies  oh  the  otter  fide  the  watfer,  isairtbftibuj^oftbe 
empire  of  the  world  of  wit  as  of  the  ertipife  of  the  phyfital  world;  have 
thought  fit  to  claim  this  as'  Jheir  own :  ' 

"  On  pronMt  mille  ecus  a  celui  qui  fefoit  des  vers,  fiir  les  vidoifes  da 
Prince  de  Conde,  poor  mettreen  forme  d'infcdption  fur  la  porte  d%  Chateau 
deCbaatilli;  un  Gafcon  fit  ce  quatrain.' 

Pour  celebrer  tant  de  vertuR| . 

Tant  de  bauts  faits,  et  tant  de  gloire, 
"  Mille  ^Gusl  morbleu  mille  ecus  I  ^  ^ 

Ce  n'ell  pas  un  fous  par  vi^loire/' 

In  this  paltry  plagiarifm,  to  ufe  the  words  ^f  the  author  of  the  Crkic,  thej 
have  ferved  a  ^ood  thought,  "  as  gypfies  do  ftolen  childen,  disfigured  it  to 
make  it  pafs  Tor  their  own/'  Where^  by  the  way,  let  me  oWerve,  that 
"  the  Political  Dramatifl'*  i^  not  fo  original  as  he  would  wifk  to  appear  { 
the  idea,  I  am  told,  being  taken  from  Cowley. 

Goldfmith  has  been  accufed  of  f^ealipg  from  the  French  poetsj  though,  I 
believe  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  Yet  there  is  a  great  refemblancc^ 
between  thefe  lines,  taken  from  his  "  deferted  village/'  and  the  foUowio^ 
from  Les  Poefies  de  M.  L'Abbe  de  Chaulieu>  Epit.  1. 

*'  As  fome  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  ftorm. 
Though  round  its  breaft  the  rolling  clouds  are  fpread* 
Eternal  funlhine  fettles  on  its  head." 

*'  Tel  qu'un  rocher,  dont  la  t^to 

Egale  le  mont  Athos, 
Volt  a  les  pieds.la  temp^te 

Troubler  le  calme  des  flots ;  '      - 

La  mer  autour  bruit  et  gronde, 

Malgr6  fes  emotions, 
Sur  (bn  front  elev^  regne  «n  Paix  profonde,* 

Que  tant  d'agitations, 
£t  les  fureurs  de  I'onde 
^  Refpecfent  a  I'egal  du  nid  des  alcyons." 

Th^  following  fong,  however  well  known,  I  hope  you  will  reprint,  that 
it  may  be  more  readily  compared  with  the  lines  fubjoined.  I  believe  it  bat 
hUherto  been  confidered  as  original.     Will  it  be  fo  any  longer  ? 

Dear  Sir,  this  brown  jug,  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale. 
Out  of  which  I  now  drink  to  fvveet  Kate  of  the  vale. 
Was  once  Toby  FiH-pot,  a  thirfty  old  foul. 
As  e'er  crack'd  a  bottle,  or  fat  bora 'd  a  bowl : 
In  boozing  about  'twas  his  praife  to  excel/ 
And  amongfl  jolly  topers  he  bore  off  the  belle. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  fat  at  his  eaiie. 
In  his  flbw'r  woven  arbour»  as  gay  as  yoiji  pleafe. 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe,  puffing  forrow  away. 
And  with  honefl  old  flingo  was  loaking  his  clay-—' . 
Hi^  breath  doors  of  life  on  a  fudden  were  fbut. 
And  he  $lied  full  as  big  as  a  Dorpbeiler  butt. 
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His  body,  when  long  in  the  rround  it  had  lain/     ^ 

And  time  into  clay  had  refol^d  it  again,  _ 

A  potter  found  out,  in  its  dovert  (o  fnug. 

Aud  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  jug  j 

Now  facred  to  friendihipi  to  mirth>  and  mild  ale^ 

5o  ^ere^s  to  my  lovely  fweet  Kate  of  the  vale/'  4 

UACtVSi  ? 

*'  Plenus  Falehio  qnem  videtis  Urceu^_ 
'  Olim  fuit  Gubertus  ille  Noricas, 
Qui  ceteris  bib^ior  potoribus  ! 

Palroam  lerebat  fen^per  int^r  ebrlon. 

Is^aeltuante  fole  fub  canicula,  ^.>}\^ 

Sum  m^te  laeta,  dam  folutus  omnibus 
Cp-ris  v^tuflo  prokiebat  fe  meso, 
,         Quo  dulcius,  fragrantiusi  potential 
Cret«  feraces  non  tulere  pampihi, 
ClauHs  repente  faucium  meatibus/ 
£t  fpiritu  in  proacordiis  coercito 
Di6laeo  bivjt  doiio  tumentior*  ^ 

Cujus  cadaver  (aturo  obefi  us  fue 
Cum  molle  tandem  putruiflet  in  Idtum, 
Rota  peritos  artifex  volubili 
Effinxit,  hiint  de  expoHvit  Urceum, 
Tuo,  hyxG,  dedicatum  nedari.*' 

Inter  Caem.  Hjek.  Amaltbfi.     12mo.     P.  ih,     1689* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  mofl:  obedient  fcrvant, 
litifdon,  S^pttmher  1 9,  1 804.  INDAG ATOK. 

To  THl  Mt-ODLESEX  £le€T0RS. 

R  AN'K,'  as  the  vapours  from  unnurtured  lands^ 

IVhat  filthy  crowds  attend  ajL  diffVent  (lands. 

With  fetid  pratfe  extolling  Burdett's  name^ 

And  genuine  worth  attempting  to  defame! 

From  whence  fuch  outrage^  but  to  aid  the  caufe 

Of  thofe,  who  cheaply  hold  their  country's  laws? 

Fair  Tiuth  and  TuUice  for  their  nobler  ends 

Seek  no  fucH  aid,  nor  court  fuch  jiatriot  friends. 

Firm  iq  themfeJves,  impartial  in  their  views. 

What  Honour  dilates,  each  with  zeal  purfues. 

With  Freedom's  voice  they  b'd  true  Britons  fing,  * 

England^ for  ever  \  and,  God  fave  the  King  \ 

KtmingU^n.  August  1,  ISCH. 

EPIGRAM  ON  THB  (^ORRBSPOKDIMG  SoCIETt*. 

A  race,  in  which  bat  few  could  read, 

Ck  write,  I  ween,  a  llroke. 
Mufl  make  a  curious  fet,  indeed, 

O^  c^rT€shwiing{qfi(^  A# 
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Hoc  fer^' accepimus,  ut  Regum  afflic^ae  fortanae  facile  muUorum  opes' 
allicianf  ad  mifericordiam,  maximeque  eorurn,  qui  aut  Reges  funf^  aut  vivunt 
in  regno ;  qu6d  Regale  iis  nomeiv  magnum  et  fandum  ene  vifdealar. 

Cicero.' 

ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

An  Hiftorical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  from  the  Invafion  of 
that  Country    by  Henry  II.   to  the  Union  with  Great  Brttain  on 
the  \ft  of  January  i8oi.     By  Fr.  Plowden,  Efq.  in  %  Vols.  ^\o, 
T.  Egerton,  London,  1803. 

A  Poflliminious  Preface  to  the  Hyisrical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland^ 
by  Fr.  Plowden,  Efq.  containing  a  Statement  of  the'  Author's  Gom^  ' 
muni  cat  ions  with  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Addington^  and ' 
form  of  his  Colleagues^  upon  the  fubjeSi  of  that  tVork ;  Jomeflric* 
tures  on  the  faljities  of  the  Britijb  Critic ;  and  other  anonymous 
Traduc^rs  of  the  Irijh  Nation\  and  alfo  fome  obfervationr  on  Lord 
Redefdale^s  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  4I0.  Carpenter,  Lon- 
don, 1804.  ' 

THE  volumes  now  before  us  exhibit  the  moft  ftriking  example  we 
ever  met  with  of  an  inceflknt  and  laborious  endeavour  to  defeat 
thcflwwtf^olyedl  of  their  publication.  The  writer  pretends  to  have 
compiled  them  with  the  view  of  foft'cning  every  cxifting  national 
afperity,  of  giving  the  moft  falutary  efFeS  to  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland :  while,  in  fa£l,  he  labours  with  indefatigable 
indudry  to  retard  that  conciliation  and  mutual  advantage  Which  ant 
union  of  the  Kingdom,  and  a  ,  famenefs  of  intereft  muft  in  time  pro- 
duce. Every  thing  which  can  excite  the  irafcible  paffions  of  a  high 
spirited  people,  whatever  can  fofterthe  prejudices  of  a  nation,  which 
fcas  many  prejudices,  is  caHed' forth  by  an  induftry  moft  per  fevering 
and  unwearied.  'A  determined  partifan  of  Ireland,  the  writer  brings 
MO,  Lxxvii.  vuL.  XIX.  Q.  forward 
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forward  every  thing  which  can  flatter  and  keep  alive  the  animofity  of 
that  country,  and  lead  the  Iriflitb  confiJer  their  union  with  Britain 
as^a  mortifying -degradation.  The  Milefian  Legends  are  produced  as 
Undoubted  h\{koTy^  we  are  told  that  **  no  nation  now  in  fad  upoa  the 
face  of  the  globe  can  boaft  of  fucb.f^r/<://«and  remote  antiquity,"  and 
that  the  Iriih*  "  have  more  family  pride  than  any  other  nati'on." 
What  is  the  con fequence  which  Mr.  P,  or  at  leaft  every  fenfiblc 
man  thinks  muft  neceffarily  follow  from  his  exhibition  of  this  ««- 
^/02^^/^  J  hi  (lory,  and  from  his  partial  emblazonment  of  this  family 
pride  P  What  are  the  natural  feelings  of  an  Irifhman  who  believes  in 
Mr.  P.  and  who  has  this  family  pride  ?  He  muft,  for  the  glory  of  his 
nation,  and  for  his  own  individual  honour,  do  every  thinji;  in  his 
potver,  exert  every  nerve  to  prevent  the  defcendants  of  Milefius, 
Heber,  Eremon,  and  Ith  from  finking  into  one  people  with  the  upftart 
and  mongrel  race  of  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Nor- 
mans, &c. 

If  we  add  to  this  another  fingular  recipe  for  conciliation  of  this 
very  fingular  writer,  viz.  his  reprefenting  almofl  every  aft  of  the 
Xnglifh  refpe£ling  Ireland  and  Irimmen  as  treacherous  'or  tyrannical, 
and  his  pourcraying  the  f  rifli  almoft  always  ab  good  and  loyal  fubjefb, 
more  finned  againtt  than  finning,  the  reader  will  have  reacned  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  this  conciliating  Hiftorical  Review  of— —we  have 
not  time  to  count  how  many  thoufand  pages ! 

To  gratify  the  Irifli  pride  of  anceftry,  and  their  claims  to  a  high 
ikte  of  civilization,  and  importance  as  an  enlightened,  people  when  a 
great  part  of  Europe  was  funk  inbarbarifm,  Mr.  P.  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury very  gravely  retails  the  legend  of  Milefius  and  bis  Phcenicians ; 
which  he  tells  us  with  equal  gravity,  is  an  hiftorical  fa£l  beyond  ^'all 
doubt."    In   proof  of  this  fome  paflages  in    Plautus,    ipoken  by 
Hanno,  a  Carthaginran,  are  produced,  which  paflages  General  Val- 
laincey,  with  no  fmall  turning  and  twifting;  has  converted  into  modera 
Irifh.     But,  fuppofing  that,  without  the  fmallcft  change  of  words  01 
fyllables,  thefe  y^ere  found  to  be  good  Irifli^  what  proof  can  it  be  of 
the  Phoenician  colonization  of  Ireland  ?    The  extenfivc  range  of  the 
Celtic  lang;uage  is  well  known ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Car- 
thaginians may  have  fpoken  a  diale£l  of  that  language;    but  does  it 
fdlow  that  they,  or  the  ftock  from  whenc^  they  were  deriv^,  the. 
Phoenicians,  muft  have  therefore  colonized  Ireland  ?     We  know  for 
certain  from  Caefar,  that  he  foutid   a  Celtic  nation   in  poffcffion  o( 
great  part  of  Gaul,  and,  without   fayifig  more,  have  no  fcruple  to 
leave  it  to  the  good  fenfe  of  our  readers  which  is  moft  likely  to  be  truc^ 
that  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  originally  peopled,  and  the 
Celtic  language  introduced  from  that  quarter,  or  that  Ireland  AiouM 
have  had  the  peculiar  privilege  about  500  or  1000  years  before  the 
Chriftian  aBra,(forthe  Milefianites fZrt  far  from  agreed  about  the  time 
of  his  arrival)  to  receive  its  language  from  the  apocryphal  Phoeaiciaa 
adventurer;  ^We  ihould  have  pafi^.^  this  part  of  the  work  iritti* ' 
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out  anidiadvei'fioo,  werc^  it  not  obvious  that  it  is  for  other  purpofes 
than  the  mere  pleafure  of  the  ride  that  the  writer  mounts  this  national 
hobby-horfe.     Will  an  Irifhman  be  contented  that  his  country  fliould 
have  become  a  part  of  the  mufliroom  kingdom  of  Britain,  when  he 
beholds  all  this  fplendid  difpiay  of  remote   antiquity,  and  national 
importance  ?     Will   he   not    rather    be   induced   to  exclaim    with 
O^Flagherty  **  my  country'*  **  engendered  of  her  own  bowels,  171 
monarchs  for  above  2000  years,  to  the  year  IJ98,  all  of  the  fame 
houfeand  lineage,'  ^^and  (halljl,  can  I  fubmit  to  (uch  an  indignity,  I 
(he  will  very  likely  add)  who  have  the  honour  to  fpring  from  that 
venerable  ftpck  ?"     If  we  add  to  this  other  fimilar  conciliatory  flimu* 
lants,  which  are  far  from  thinly  ftrewed  over  this  publication. — That 
*'  the  embafladors  from  Jingland  at  the  Council  of  Conftance  were 
refufed  the  rank  and  precedency,  were  not  even  ajlowed   to  rank  or 
take  any  place  as  the  embafiadors  of  a  nation,"  for  this  notable  rear 
foa,  that  ^^  Europe  was  divided  into  four  empires,  the  Roman,  the 
Confhntinopolitan,  the /r/^/  and  the  Spanifli''  that  they  fubmitted, 
"  and  claimed  their  precedency  and  rank  from  Henry's  being  monarch 
of  Ireland  ^«/)?."  P.  22. — "  That,  fince  Ireland  has  becoiine  conneded 
with,  or  rather  fubje<Sled  to  England,  it  has  ceafed  to  perform  thQ 
part  of  a  nation  on  the  political  theatre  of  the  univerfe,  we  bring  ouif 
minds  with  difficulty  to  believe  the  accounts  of  her  leading  eminence 
[      on  that  theatre,  before  fuch  connexion  or  fubjeftion  took  place/- 
I      Pp.  20-21.      That  **  the  ftate  of  pre-eminence   which   Ireland  fo 
long  enjoyed  amidft  the  nations  of  Europe,  {hews  to  what  a  degree  of 
confequence  (he  is  capable   of  rifing  when  her  native  powers  are  not 
cramped  by  internal  divifions,  or  damped  by  faroign  (Englifli)  power, 
oppreffion  and  rigour/'  P.  22.     When  we  read  thefe,  and  numberlef^ 
other  pafiages,  equally  conciliatory^  can  we  condder  them  in  any  othev 
view  than  as    ftimulants  to  the   Irifh  ^'to  emulate  their  priftin^ 
glory,"  p.  22,  to  roufe  Ireland  from  her  long  infelicity  fince  flie  has 
been  dependent  on  or  connected  with  this  country,"  p.  10,  and  tq 
tefume  her  leading  rndependtnt  eminence  on  the  theatre  of  the   Unir- 
verfc,  before  fuch  connedHon,  or  fubjeftion  took  place  ?    No,  fays 
Mr.  P.  do  I  not  r«:commendan  union  as  the  fovereign  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  all   thefe  political  maladies?    Have  I  not  faid  ^' What  but; 
union  with  Great  Britain  could  fo  efFedlually  withdraw  the  cheeky 
andobfiasles  too  long  thrown  in  the  way  of  Irifh  greatnefs  ?"  P  22. 
True  you  have  faid  fo,  but  you  nluft  pardon  us  for  thinking  your 
conciliatory  procefs  a  ixioft  extraordinary  means  for  producing  a  cor- 
dial union  :   and  we  are  much  mifiaken  if  the  world  be   not  of  the 
fame  opinion.     When  you  wiOi  to  promote  a  thcrougb  reconciliatron 
.    between  two  individuals  who  had  long  been  at  variance,  do  you  faf 
to  (he  one    "you  have  for  many  years  fufFered  ^wtry  fpecies  of  in* 
mfticeand  indignity,  you  have  been  oppreffed,   robbed,  and  beaten: 
I  ptttyoa  iff  mind  of  thefe  things  to  quiet  every  angry  paffion^  .md 
^atyou  (hottld  be>bencefovth  this  man's  friend/'    Do  you  lay  to  the 
otber  '<  you  have  been  uniformly  tyrannical  and  cruel  to  this  perfon, 
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you  have  treated  him  like  a  dog^  though  he  is,  and  I  have  told  him  fo, 
a  defcendant  of  the  mod:  ancient  family  iir  Europe,  and  you  but  a 
man  of  yefterday  :  he  was  a  gentleman  when  you  was  a  peafanr,  and 
befides  taught  you  to  read  and  write  gratis.*"  If  you  do  we  will  ven- 
ture to  predid^  that  no  one  Acquainted  with  your  conciiiating  nojlrm 
will  ever  employ  you  as  a  make-peace. 

But  Mr.  P.  juHiiies  his  very  objedionable  work  by  faying  that  be 
writes  hiftory,  and,  as  an  hiftorian,"  muft  fpeak  the  truth  ;  and  ^<  he 
avers  that  it  contains  no  wilful  htftorical  mifreprefentatton."  Sup- 
pofing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  that  his  hiftory  is  a  paragon  of  verity,  does 
he  not  know  that  truth,  when  unfeafonably  told,  may  be,  and  is 
often  produdive  of  the  moft  fatal  confequences  ?  Or,  can  he,  or  aajr 
man  of  common  fenfe  for  a  moment  believe  that,  fuch  as  it  is^  this 
publicatipn  can  ftrengthen  the  bands  of  conciliation  ?  Had  he  been 
compelled  at  this  critical  period  to  write  his  Hiftorical  Review,  and 
had  he  bekn  impartial,  whatever  baid  confequences  might  have  fol- 
lowed could  not  have  been  laid  to  his  charge  :  but  he  was  a  volun- 
teer, an  eager  volunteer,  for  what  purpofe  he  beft  knows,  and  is  an- 
fwerable  for  every  confequence.  Still  however,  as  he  pretends  to  be 
the  champion  of  truth,  and  that  fiat  Jufiitia^  mat  C$elum  is  his  go- 
verning maxim,  let  us  examine  one  or  two  of  his  verities. 

What  he  fays  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  of  the  rebellion  of  Sir 
Cahir  O'Dogherty,  and  of  the  fufifequent  confifcations,  and  diftri- 
bution  of  the  forfeited  lands  by  James  I.  affords  a  ilriking  proof  of 
his  adherence  to  truth  ?  No,  but  of  the  moft  grofs  hiftorical  mifre- 
prefentation*  The  treafon  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  is  in  effeft 
denied,  becaufe  no  proof  ^<  of  overt  zSts**  (p.  104)  appeared  againft 
them.  The  fa£l  is  that,  confeioui  of  their  guilt,  they  fled  the  coun* 
try,  and  of  courfe  were  not  tried  ;  but  they,  as  well  as  fome  fugitive 
confpirators  ^'of  inferior  note  ^ere  attainttti  by  proceGs  of  outlawry, 
and  fome^of  the  confpirators,  who  had  been  feized,  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed."  Leland,  Pp.  424*5.  Had  this  been  a 
fliam  plot,  as  the  prefent,  and  other  popifli,  writers  contend,  why  did 
thofe  immaculate  carls  fit  down  quietly  under  the  heavy  and  unjuft 
imputation  of  treafon  ?  Why  not  vindicate  their  charader  i  They 
were  more  modeft  than  theif  apologift,  and  died^ without  leaving  be- 
hind them  a  Angle  exculpatory  memorial. 

Mr.  P.  confefles  that  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty  did  commit  ©vert 
afts,  that  he  was  in  adual  rebellion :  but  he  gives  him  as  much  of 
his  white-wafli  as  he  can,  be  was  in  rebellion  only  about  live 
months."  (P.  104)  What  would  this  writer  have  ?  Would  he  have  a 
jebellious  Iriihman  emulate  Ariofto's  hero,.who  ^^andava  combatandtf 
e  era  morto  t*    Sir  0*D.  did  what  mortal  rebel  could,  he  quitted  re- 

♦  Such  of  our  anceftors  as  went  over  to  irefand  for  edttcation,were 
maintained,  taught,  and  furniihed  with  books  witliout  fee  or  revsrard/— 
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bellion  only  with  his  life,  being  fbot  in  the  Held,  executing  one  of 
his  overt  a<3s  of  rebellion,  , 

By  thefe  confpiracies  and  rebellions  an  extenfive  tra£t  of  country 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  htc^mt  forfeited ^  a  traft 

*'  Covered  with  woods,  where  robber*  and  rebels  found  a  fecure  (belter, 
defolated  by  war  and  famine,  and  defined  to  lie  w#tie,  without  the  delibe- 
rate and  vigorous  interpofition  of  Engii'fh  Government.  Jame3«  who  af^ 
fedcd  to  derive  his  glory,  from  the  arts  of  peace,  refolved  to  dil'pofe  of 
tiiefe  lands  m  fuch  a  manner,  as  might  introduce  all  the  happy  confequetices 
of  peace  and  cultivation.  The  experience  of  time  bears  the  moft  honour- 
able teilimony  to  the  delign:  and  Ireland  mu(t  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  here  were  the  firfl  foundations  laid  of  its  affluence  and  fecurity.'^ 
(Leland,  V.  Pp.  4!^9-3Q.) 

Letus  now  fee  in  what  colours  this  tranfa^tibfi  is  painted  by  our 
very  impartial  hiftorian.  *'  From  that  period  King  James  entered 
upon  his  favourite  fchen^e  of  forming  a  plantation  for  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  excluding  the  old  inhabitants,' and  introducing  the  nevi 
religion."  (P.  105.)  "  Inftead  of  opening  her  arms  to  embrace  and 
admit  Ireland  to  an  equal  participation  of  all  her  own  rights  and  pri-' 
vilegesy  (he  (England)  dispeoples  one  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  and 
doles  out  a  large  extent  of  the  nraft  ancient  inheritances  in  Europp 
(or  the  wiiverfe!)  to  ftrangers,  adventurers,  and  oppreflbrs."  (P^  106.) 
Strong  indeecl  muft  be  that  tendency  to  mifreprefentation  which  caa 
thus  fly  in  th^face  of  well-known  truth.  James  did  not  exclude  the 
eld  inhabitants,  he  did  not  difpeople  one/fourth  of  the  kingdom^  oa 
thecontr^y,  he  fen t  into  Ireland  a  race  of  ibber  and  induftrious  mea 
who  have  converted  a  barren  wild  into  a  produSive  country,  who  in- 
troduced the  mechanic  arts;  and  the  linen  manufa<3ory  is  the  work 
of  his  hands.  This  we  cannot  help  thinking  was  the  mod  loving  eni^ 
brace  that  James  could  give  to  Ireland  at  the  time.  We  (hould  re- 
gret his  having  doled  out  the  ancient  inheritances  of  the  defcendants 
of  MilefiuSy  could  Mr,  P.  ORce  prove  to  us  that  antiquity  of  family 
gives  a  fan£lioi9  to  rebellion,  and  exempts  from  legal  punifhmeht  for 
that  heinous  Crime ;  till  he  can  do  this,  we  mud  beg  leave  to  think, 
though  in  the  teeth  of  his  opinion,  that  there  is  foipe  degree  of  qom-r 
mon  fenfe  in  the  law  of  the  land. 

By  placihg  a  few  of  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  plantation 
inqueftion  before  our  readers,  the  mifrepiefentations  of  this  writer 
will  appear  ftill  more  grofs.  We  have  alteady  faid  that  the  diflricSt 
which  Mr.  P.  tells  us  was  difpeopled  by  James,  was,  in  fa£l,  a  wade 
covered  with  woods,  the  retreats  of  robbers  and  rebels.  By  orders 
from  the  King  this  di(Iri£l  was  furveyed,  and  the  lands  aifigned  tp 
fettlers  froox  Qreat  Briuin ;  qc  to 

"  Servitorsj,  as  they  were  called,  that  is  to  menVho  had  for  fbme  time 
ferved  in  Irelan4»  either  in  military  or  civil  offices;  or  to  old  htflp  chieftains 
A«^  inhabit anis.  In '.  the  lall  fort  were  included  even  ihae  hmh  who  had  en* 
i^gtd  in  the  rehclHott  tf  Tyitme,  and  still  harboured  their  secret  disctnttents.    ,To  gain 
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them,  if  pofTible,  by  favour  and  lenity,  they  were  trealed  with  particular 
indulgence.  Their  under-tenants  were  allowed  to  be  of  their  own  country 
and  religion  ;  and  while  all  the  other  tenants  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath 
of  fupreraacy,  they  were  tacitly  exempted.  The  fervitors  were  allowed 
to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Britain  or  Ireland,  fo  that  no^recuiants 
were  admitted  :  the  Britith  fettlers  were  confined  to  entertain  Englilh  or 
Scottifh  only."  (Leland^ Vol.  II.  Pp.  430-3  J .) 

The  old  native^,  as  well  as  the  other  ftttlers, 

'f  Had  power  to  ereft  manours,  to  hold  courts-baron,  and  to  create 
tenures :  but  they  were  enjoined  to  fet  their  lands  at  certain  rents,  and  for 
the  like  terms  as  the  other  fettlers,  to  take  no  Irilh  exadions  from  their  in- 
ferior tenants,  and  to  oblige  them  to  forfake  their  old  Scythian  cuflpm  of 
wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place  for  pailure,  or  creaghting, 
as  they  called  it;  to  dwell  in  towns,  and  conform  to  the  Englith  manner  of 
tillage  and  huibandry."  (lb.  433.) 

Such  are  fome  of  the  wife  and  falutary  regulations  of  this  fettle- 
ment,  the  good  confequences  of  which  are  fo  apparent  at  the  prefrnt 
day.  Such  is  the  tranfadion  which  Mr.  P.  has  chofen  to  reprefent 
as  the  depopulation  of  a  fourth  pa^-t  of  the  kingdom  pf  Ireland,  as 
an  unjuft  and  tyrannical  transfer  of  the  mofl:  ancient  inheritances  in 
the  univerfe  into  the  hands  of  ftran^^crs,  adventurers,  and  opprcffors! 
Had  he  thus  turned  afide  from  historical  truth  for  the  purpofe  of 
irritation)  of  exafperating  the  minds  of  the  Irifh  againft  Britaio^ 
whatever  we  might  hare  thought  of  the  h$nejiy^  wc  could  have  found 
no  fault  with  the  expediency  of  the  mcafurc :  but  Mr.  P.  tells  us  he  is 
a  peace-maker,  from  fuch  a  peace-maker  we  can  only  fay  Good  Lord 
dclivei*  us  ! 

This  conciliating  compiler  of  hiftory,  when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of 
the  Irifli  rebellion  in  1641,  tells  us  "  Here  I  wi(b  to  draw  an  imper- 
vious veil  over  every  fccne  of  blood  and  horror,  which  defiled  the 
a6lors,  as  well  as  over  the  imaginary  fiftions  and  exaggerations 
which  have  difgraccd  mod  of  our  hiftorical  relations  of  thelc  tranfac- 
tions."  (Vol.  I.  p.  137.)  Butof  what  does  this  impervious  veil  con- 
lift  f  of  every  thing  which  can  be  brought  in  juftification  of  the  re- 
bellion, of  every  iidion  and  exaggeration  of  the  popifli  party.  The 
IriQi  are  every  where  juftified,  the  Englifli  every  where  condemned, 
and  the  rebellion  is  tranfmuted  under  the  plaftic  hands  of  this  writer 
xntqziyAtvcioiJelf' defence  y  **  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  was  compelled,  for  felf-prefervation,  to  nnite  in  a  regular 
fyftcm  of  felfrdefence ;  which  tp  this  day  is  mift  unwarrantably  and 
unjuftly  ftiled  an  odious  and  unnatural  rebellion."  (Vol.  I.  p.  U/') 
The  nature  of  oui-  publication  forbids  our  entering  into  a  refutation 
of  all  his  fiftions  and  exaggerations,  on  this  fubje£i;  but  from  the 
mafs  we  fliall  fcleft  one  fpecimen.  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial  had  attacked 
JLifburn,  a  Scottifli  fettJemcnt,,  {let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Irifc 
had  promifed  to  leave  the  Scotch  unmolefted)  and  was  repulfed  with 

great  lofs;  this,  and  other  defeats  bad  excited  in  the  brea((  bf  ^^'^ 
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.{avage  leader  and  his  nolefs  favage  followers,  the  ihoft  barbarous 
frenry. 

"On  the  repulfe  of  his  forces  at  the  caftle  of  Auglier,  he  ordered  hU 
cxecrabje  agent,  Mac-Donnel,  to  maflacre  alt  the  Brililh  Proteftants  in  three 
adjacent  parilhes.  The  defeat  at  Li(burn  provoked  this  favage  and  his 
barbarous  followers  to  a  degree  of  rage  truly  diaboMcal.  Lord  Caul  field, 
who  had  been  conveyed  to  one  of  the  houfes  of  O'Nial,  was  wantonly  and 
bafely  murdered.  Fifty  others,  in^the  iaine  place,  fell  by  the  poniards  of 
the  Irifli.  Their  oiiferablc  prifoners,  confined  in  different  quarters,  were 
DOW  brought  out,  under  pretence  of  being  conducted  to  the  next  Englilh 
fetllements.  Their  guards  goaded  them  forward  like  bealh,  exulting  in 
their  fufferings,  and  determined  on  the  dedruciion  of  thofe  who  had  not 
already  funk  under  their  tortures.  Sometimes  they  encloled  them  in  forae 
koufe  or  caftle,  which  they  fet  on  fire,  with  a  brutal  indifi'erence  to  their 
cries,  and  a  helliih  triumph  over  their  expiring  agonies.  Sometimes  the 
captive  Englifii  were  plunged  into  the  firfl  river,  to  which  tliey  had  beea 
driven  bv  their  tormentors.  One  hundred  and  ninety  were,  attjnce,  pre- 
cipitated from  the  bridge  of  Portadown.  Irifli  ecclefiaftics  were  feen  en- 
couraging the  carnage.  The  women  forgot  the  Hendernefs  of  their  fex; 
porfued  the  Engliili  willv, execrations,  and  embrued  their  hands  in  blood  : 
even  children,  in  their  feeble,  malice,  lifted  the  dagger  againft  the  helplefs 
prifoners. 

Exafperatcd  by  thcfe  barbarous  murders,  (ome  Scotti(h  foldiers  of 
thegarrifon  of  Carricfergiis,  with  equal  brutality,  did  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Janu^jry  1642,  nr»afl'acre  about  30  poor  families  in  a  (mall 
narrow  neck  of  land  called  I fiand  Magee  or  Mac  Gee.  This  atro- 
cious deed,  which  we.  are  far  from  juftifying,  Mr,  P.  and  other 
Popifh  writers  have  magnified  beyond  every  limit  of  probability  ; 
we  are  told  that  *•  above  3CO0  men,  women  and  children'*  were  maf- 
facred.  For  this  he  indeed  quotes  Lord  Clarendon,  but  how  much 
that  writer  muft  have  been  mifinformed  will  beil  appear  by  flating 
that  Ifland  Magee  is  a  fmall  flip  of  land  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Antrim, 
which  even  now,  when  the  population  df  the  country  muft  have 
greatly  increafcd,  does  not  contain  300  inhabitants.  This  is  not  all, 
Mr,  P.  ftill  covering  himfelf  with  the  fhield  of  Lord  C.  informs  us 
that  this  adl  was  perpetrated  **  when  none  of  the  Catholics  of  that 
country  were  in  arms  or  rebellion."  To  this  the  rv.bellion  and  bar- 
barities of  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial,  an  account  of  which  we  have  qwojrcd 
from  Leiand,  and  which  took  place  in  Oflober  1641,  and  the  fol- 
lowing months,  will  be  fconfidered  as  a  fatisfaflory  anfwer,  Frorn  this 
aifreprefentation  Mr,  P.  draws  th«?  conclufion  which  he  wiflies  his 
readers  to  adopt,  viz.  that  the  firjl  Irifti  maflacre  was  perpetrated  by 
Proteftants!  Had  he  here  paid  the  fame,  attention  to  Leiand,  as  he 
,  docs  when  that  author's  narrative  does  not  thwart  his  purp  )fe,  and  a 
J'ttlc  attention  to  truth,  he  would  have  found  **  that  the  maffacre  of 
Ifland  Magee,  (as  appears  from  feveral  unfufpicious  evidences,  de- 
pofitions  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  MSS.  Trin.  Col.  Dub.)  was  really 
committed  in  the  beginning  of  January  (1642),  when  the  followers  of 
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O^Nial    had    almoft  exhaufted   their  barbarous  malice."    (Ldahd, 
Vol.111,  p.  129.)  ' 

The  fame  fpirit  pervades  the  whole  of  this  cumbi-ous  publication. 
The  Englifli  are  every  where  reprcfented  as  unjuft  tyraats,  and  the 
rebellions  and  enormities  of  the  Irilh  from  age  to  age,  are  foftened 
down  into  the  exertions  of  a  noble  and  high  fpipited  people  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights.  From  his  Milefian  dreams  to  the  completioii 
of  his  work  we  iind  either  continued  mifreprefentation,  or  a  narrative 
which,  inftead  of  conciliating,  can  only  tend  to  irritate  the  united 
nation.  Even  the  incorporate  union,  which,  in  the  concludon  of  his 
work,  he  jujily  fays,  was  *•  an  event  dreaded  by  our  enemies,  and 
therefore  to  be  cheriflied  by  every  true  and  loyal  fubjeft  to  hfs  Ma- 
jcfty,"  he,  with  his  ufual  confiftency,  tells  us  was  bafely  yielded  to 
by  the  Irilh,,  contrary  to  convidtion,  from  the  moft  vile  motives,  and 
carried  by  government,  by  bringing  forward  the  military  to  over  awe 
parliament, 

.  "  It  mull  however  in  truth  be  admitted^  that  the  nerves  of  feveralofthe 
inembers  in  both  houfes' of  parliament  were  from  the  (hock  of  the  late  re- 
bellion fo  much  weakened,  that  they  unconditionally  furrendered  the  exer- 
cife  of  any  difcretion  upon  ihc  fubje^t :  many  of  them  too  readily  gave  up 
the  prepolTeflions  and  convictions  of  their  whole  lives  to  the  momentary 
lure  of  advantage  holden  out  to  the  fupport^rs  of  (he  meafure ;  and  feme, 
it  Qfinnot  be  denied,  bafely  fold  what  they  flncerely  thought  to  be  the  inte* 
reft  of  their  country  for  their  private  gain.*'  v 

"  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  both  houfes  facrificed  I  heir  cofWtctiwsJ* 
'*  Under  pretence  of  securing  the  perfons  of  the  members  from  infult  and 
outrage,  a  regular  guard  of  cavalry  was  mounted  in  Fofter's  Place,  near  to 
the  Parliament  Houfe.'* 

It  appears  to  us  a  ftrange  mode  of  reconciling  the  minds  of  men  to 
an  union,  to  tell  them  that  it  was  brought  about  on  one  fide  by  a  dire- 
li£iion  of  every  principle  dear  to  a  brave,  honourable,  and  honeft  mpn, 
and  on  the  other  by  military  intimidation.  Nor  do  we  conceive  it  to 
be  the  part  of  an  impartial  hiflorian,  efpeciaily  of  one;  who  would  be 
thought  the  champion  of  union,  to  fay  that  the  protection  of  the  per- 
fons of  the  members  was  a  pretence^  when  he  knows  that  many  of  the 
members  were  grofsly  infulted,  wheh  he  himfelf  confeflcs  that  the/ 
were,  and  when  iC  is  notorious  that  many  members  went  armed  to 
parliament,  to  defend  thcmfelves  againft  the  outrages  of  the  populace. 
The  mob  of  Dublin  is  certainly  not  lefs  riotous  than  the  mob  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  fatal  delay  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military  in  17^0) 
is  but  too  well  known,  and  will  be  long  deplored.  In  the  thtng 
which  Mr.  P.  with  ridiculous  afFeftation  terms  ^'  a  Po/iiimlmous  Ptc^ 
face,"  the  fame  fpirit  is  abundantly  difplayed.  We  are  therr  told  that 
**^  He  difcovered  from  enquiries,  that,  fo  far  from  its  (the  union] 
uniting  and  confolidating  the  afFe£lions  of  the  Irifli  with  thofeof  the 
Britifh,  z  general  difconlent  and  d'tjguft  at  the  meafure  feemed  to  per- 
vade all  ranks  of  people  throughout  that  country.  (P.  16.)  Ahd  far- 
ther; "  he  was  allured  by  an  Irilh  member  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
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that,  though  he  had  ever  execrated  the  meafurey  he  had  voted  for  it  unU 
fontily  from  its  propofal  to  its  accomplifhment,  and  that  it  was,  he 
beJicved,  cordially  deitfied  by  99  out  of  100  of  his  countrymen."  (lb.) 
What  can  we  fay  of  a  writer  who. thus  blunders  through  thick  angl 
thin;  his  afiumed  conciliatory  character  leading  one  way,  bis  natural 
inclinations  forcibly  dragging  him  in  a  contrary  diredion.  Here  the 
vtil  is  far  from  **  impervious" — *'  Naturam  exfellas  furca^  tamen  ufqtd^ 
ncurret.'*  He  bad  told  us  that  the  union  was  fuch  a  bleffing  that  it 
ought  <*  to  be  cherilhcd  by  fevery  true  and  loyal  fubjeft  to  his  Ma- 
jefty."  If  he  meant  any  thing  by  this  fentiment,  he  muft  now  confefs 
that  he  has  impfeflcd  the  brand  of  dlJloyaUy  on  the  whole  Irifli  natipr*, 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  meafure  has  produced  general  difcontentand 
difguft.  How  far  this  may  be  conciliatory  we  leave  the  public  to  judgq. 
As  to  the  Irifli  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  who  fo  boldly, 
and  [0  wifely  informed  him  that  he  had  uniformly  voted  for  an  uhioii 
wkich  he  execratedy  and  which  his  countrymen  cordially  detejled^  it  is 
well  that  be  has  not  named  him  (if  fuch  a  man  exiil)  as  we  conceive 
that  his  fentithents  and  condu<Sl  thus  communicated  to  the  world,^ 
would  be  confidered  by  him  as  no  flattering  tefHmonials  to  bis  cha-* 
rafter.  ^ 

Mr.  P,  fays  that  his  <'  \^ork  does  not  contain  a  fingle  fentence  of 
tdtgioui  controverfy."     He  would  have  ftepped  much  out  of  his  way 
if  it  had.      1  he  prefcnt  qucftion  between  Proteftants  and  Papifts  has 
nothing  to  dQ  with  the  dodlrines  of  the  latter   whicli  are  purely  reli^ 
gious:  but  we  maintain  that  the  Romifh  Church  holds  )>(7/;V/Va/ prin- 
ciples, fanftioned  by  the  higheft,  and  what  by  Papifts  is  deemed  iw/a/- 
lilfU  authority,  which  principles  are  dangerous  to  every  proteftant  go- 
vernment; and,  moreover,  that  the  has  a£led  upon  thefe  principles 
whenever  it  was  in  her  power.    This  Mr.  P.  every  where  denies,  and 
in  his'voluminous  Appendix  brings  forward  a  niafs  of  what  he  calls 
evidence  in  fupport  of  his  opinion.     This  evidence  confifts  of  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Iriih  Papifts,  and  of  the  anfwers  of  fome  PapFfli 
Univcrfities  to  the  queries  which  were  laid  before  them,  when  Mr. 
Pittrcquefted  to  be  furniflied  with  the  real  political  doSrines  of  the 
Romifli  Church.     It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  Irifli  Papifts,  circum- 
ftanced  as  they  were,  fliould  have  di  fa  vowed  the  obnoxious  principles, 
though  in  doing  fo  they  ceafed  to  adhere  to  the  decifions  of  their  /«- 
fallible  Church  ;  but  it  is  rather  fingular  that  the  Univcrfities  fliould 
have  joined  in  the  difavowal  :  to  this  the  object  in  view,  (the  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  by  their  Popifli  brethren)  no  doubt,  greatly  con- 
tributed. 
The  queries  fent  were  the  following : 

1. "  Has  the  pope,  or  cardinals^  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of 
the  church  of  Rome^  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurii'diclion,  or  pre-eminence 
whatfoever,  within  tlie  realm  of  England  ? 

2.  "  Can  the  pope  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  anv  individual 
of  the  church  of  RQme,'abrolve  or  difpenfe  with  his  Mujefiy's  fubjc^tS,  from 
^eir  oat^h  of  allegiance^  upon  any  pretext  whatfoever  ? 

'^  3.  "I^ 
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3.  "  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  whidi 
Catholics  are  juflified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  other  perfoos 
differing  from  them  in  religious  opinions^  ih  any  trania^ion,  either  of  a 
public  or  a  private  nature  ?^' 

To  all  thefe  queries  all  the  univerfities  anfwcred  decidedly  in  the 
negative,  declaring  that  no  fuch  doftrines  were  held  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and,  in  efFed,  faying  that  they  never  had  been  held,  as  their 
Church  cannot  err.  Nay,  the  Univcrfity  of  Louvain  fpeaks  but,  tvA 
fays  **  they  never  had  been  held." 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  we  iRuft  juft  obferve  that  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  in  fimiiar  circumftances  to  the  Fapifts 
of  Ireland,  to  fend  their  opponents  to  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  for  Stn  authentic  account  of  the  dodrines 
they  hold,  would  it  be  deemed  fatisfadtory  ?  No,  if  we  ihrunk  from 
^ny  of  the  authenticated  doftrines  of  our  Church,  our  adyerfiries 
Would  (and  with  juftice  too)  appeal  from  judges  fo  inadequate  to  the 
Toutitain  head,  to  the  articles  of  our  religion,  fanftioned  by  legal  au* 
thority.  Wc  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  appeal  from  Univerfities 
who  may,  or  may  not  have  fpoken  their  own  fentiments,  but  who 
certainly  have  not  avowed  the  real  doSrines  of  their  Church,  to  the 
fountain  head,  to  what  is  deemed  by  every  true  Papift  not  on4y  legal, 
but  infallible  authority,  to  the  teftimony  of  General  Coukcils. 

We  might  accumulate  authorities  of  this  kind,  but  the  nature  of  our 
publication  confines  us  to  a  few.  Innocent  IV.  and  the  General 
Councilor  Lyons,  depofed  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  abjolving  his  fub- 
jefts  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  theopneuft  fathers  of  the  cowicil, 
no  doubt  forefeeing  that  this  heavenly  doiSlrine  would  in  after,  and 
degenerate  times,  be  denied,  put  their  feals  to. the  fentence  of  depofi- 
tion,  to  give  notoriety  to  the  faft,  and  that  it  might  be  held  in  evcr- 
lafting  remembrance.  **  In  majorem  rei  confirmationem^  et  memorim 
fempiternamJ*  Spond.  Annal.  ann.  1245.  This  overt  z&^  for  Mr. 
'  P.  infifts  much  on  overt  a£l»,  was  In  ftrift  conformity  to  a  decifionof 
Gregory  VII.  in  a  council  held  ^t  Rome,  where  it  is  faid,  "  Wc, 
following  the  ftatutes  of  our  predeccffors,  do,  by  our  apoftolic  autho- 
rity, ahjolve  all  thofe  from  their  oath  oi  fidelity  who  aie  bound  to  tx- 
eommvnicated  perfom^  either  by  duty,  or  oath.'^  (Decret.  ada  parr 
cauf.  15.  quxft.  6.)  And  Gregory  IX.  has  laid  down  the  general 
principle  with' moft  fcrupulous  and  commendabfe  precifion,  **  Beit 
Icnown  to  all  who  are  under  the  dominion  o^  heretics^  that  they  2Xt  Jet 
^  free  from  every  tie  of  fidelity  and  duty  to  them;  all  oaths  ox  folemn  agnt- 
ment  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding/'  (Decret.  Greg.  lib.  i.  tit.  1*] 
Urban  II.  declares,  **  That  no  one  is  to  be  deemed  a  murderer^  yi^Oj 
burning  with  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  Mother  Church,  fhall  kill  ex- 
communicated perfons.'*  (Decret.  2da.  .pars,  cauf.  23.  quaeft.  S*) 
And  the  infpired^  council  of  Vienna,  for  every  council  is  infpircd,  after 

■■■I         ■■■■■■■  mm  mnw  |      w    ■    ■         ij  »    w^^    ■■■!■■  <■     ■     i  tmwm    ■.    ■■    ■     i    ■■■  i  ■     ■  im  ii  ■■■■»■■  i      l»   i   iPi^^^—*-" 

*  Geo.  III.  and  all  heretics  ^ve.deJttrex^icoiiRVimrncskifid. 
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hJivin'g  promifed  indulgences^  and  falvatian  to  the  aSive  exterminators 
of  the  Huffites,  *'  exhorts,  invites,  and  admonilhes  all   princes  and 
lords,  both  ecclefiaft'cal  and  fecular,  by  the  bowels  of  God's  m^rcy, 
to  extirpate  the  above  condemned  herefy,  with  all  fpeed,  if  they  would 
avoid  the  divine  vengeance,  and  the  penalties  of  the  laiv^  (i.  e.  excom- 
munication, and  the;  abfolving  their  fubjeds  irom   the  oath  of  fide- 
lity.")    (A£la  Concil.   Senenfis,  apud  Kicherii  Htft.  cone.  torn.  lU 
p.  278,  et  fequent.)     The  4th  council  of  Lateran  gives  its  fandtioa 
to  the  fame  humane  principle.     *' Carholics   who  fhall  take  up  the 
^rofs,  gird  up  their  loins,  and^e  aftive  in  exterminating  heretics,  (hail 
enjoy  the  fame  indulgences  and  privileges  with  perfons   going  to  the 
relief  of  the  IWy  Land*"     (Gone.  Lat.  4.  apud  Decret.  Greg.  lib.  5. 
tit.  7.)    Thefe  privileges  and  indulgences  were  ^  full  remiffton  of  their 
ftns^  if  they  died  in  the  caufe.     (Decret.  pars  2.  cauf,  23.,  quseft.  5,) 
The  temporal  jurifdiffion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  over  kings,  empe« 
rors,  and  potentates  of  every  defcription,  is  moft  unequivocally  affert- 
ed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Conftance  in  the  14th  feffion.     It 
is  there  pronounced,  *' That  if  any  perfon  fluall   prcfurae  to  violate 
the  ftatutes  and  ordinances  of  the  Holy  Council,  he  fliall  be  deprived 
of  all  dignitieSy  ejiates^  honours^  officesy  and  herteftes^  ecclefiaftical  or 
fecular,  whether  he  be  king,  emperor,  cardinal,  or  pope."     Let  us 
conclude  all  by  the  laft  authentic  edition  of  the   Popifli  religion,  the 
council  of  Trent.     Here  we  find  the  fame  claim  to  temporal  autho- 
rity afferted.    ."The  emperors,  kings,  princes,  dukes,  &c.  and  tem- 
poral lords  of  every  denomination,  who  fhall  afli^^n  a  place  in  their 
territories  for  fingle  combat  between  Chriflians,  are  hereby  excom- 
oiunicated,  and  deprived  of  all  jurifdi£lion  and  authority  over  the  town,^ 
caftle,  or  any  other  place  which  holds  of  the  Church,  where  the  duel 
fcall  be  allowed  to  be  fought;  and  if  they  be  feudal  poffeflions,  they 
ihall  revert  to  the  fupreme  Lord."     (Concil.  Trid.  Seff.  25.  cap.  19.) 
We  conclude  this  part  of  our  Review  v.^ith  recommending  to  the 
fob^r  rcfleftion  of  the  prefent  defender  of  the  political  principles  and 
praSice  of  the  Church  pf  Rome  the  following  hiftorical  faft.     Whci^ 
the  Spaniards  had  fubjugated  the  Mo©rs,  for  the.fafety  and  protedtion 
of  the  latter,  the  following  claufe  was  inferted  in  the  cotonation  oath 
of  the  Spanifh  monarch.  *^  The  king  (hall,  on  no  pretext  whatfoeyer„ 
expel  the  Morifcoes,  nor  force  them  againft  their  wills  to  be  baptifed^ 
and  he  (hall,  neither  diredly  nor  indiredly,  ever  defire  x6  be  difpenfed 
with  as  to  the  faid  oath  :  and  in  cafe  a  difpenfation  (hould  be  oiFered 
to  him,  he  ihall  not  accept  of  it :  and  if  he  do,  whatfoever  may  be 
done  by  him  thereupon,  (hall  be  null  and  void."     The  Church  ol 
l^ome  did  not  relifti  this  oath,  and  Clement  VII.  granted  the  follow- 
ing difpenfation  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.     **  We  do  releafe  your 
Majefty  from  the  obligation  of  the  oath^  which  we  are  informed  wait 
laken  by  you  in  the  general  eftates  of  the  faid  kingdoms,  never  toex- 
pel  the  faid  infidels  j  abfolving  you  from  all  cenfures  and  penalties  of 
the  guilt  of /^y«rjf,  which  you  might  incur  thereby;  ^SiAdifpenftng 
pith  you  as  to  that  jpromife--rall  ordinances^L  ftatutes,  and  privileges 
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of  the  faid  kingdoms  and  principalities  to  the  contrary  notwithftand* 
ing,  though  confirmed  by  an  oath,  or  by  whatfocver  other  authority: 
and  not  with  (landing  it  Inould  have  been  provided  that  a  relaxation 
from  faid  oath  (hould  not  be  defired^  nor  ever  be  made  ufe  of,  if  grant- 
ed," &?c.  (Geddcs's  Trads,  Pp.  36,  39,  40.)  Need  wc  fay  after 
this  that  the  Moors  were  expelled  ?  FolJy,  injuftice,  and  perjury 
united  to  deprive  of  their  pro{  erty,  and  to  baniih  from  their  native 
home  700,000  perfons  ;  who,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  their  in- 
veteraie  enemy,  the  Archbifbop  of  Valentia,  were  frugal,  temperate^ 
hboriousy  and  induflrious*  With  an  imbecillity  equal  to  his  bigotry 
and  injuAice,  he  gives  this  as  o^e  of  the  reafons  for  their  expuifion. 
*'  The  Morifcocs,  being  a  laborious  and  indujirious  people,  do,  by 
working  cheaper  than  the  Spaniards  are  able  to  work,  eat  the  bread 
out  of  the  Spaniard's  mouths:  and  alfo,  being  v^vy  frugal  and  terth- 
perattj  they  do  contribute  very  little  to  the  public  excifes,"  (Letter 
of  the  Archbiihop,  apud  Geddes's  Tradls,  p.  71.) 

Such  is  the  /do<f^rine  of  the  Popifii  Church,  and  fuch  has  been  the 
practice  of  her  votaries.  We  do  not  maintain  that  all  Irifli  Papifts 
hold  this  do£lrine,  for' we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  fay  that  we  know 
foroe  who  do  npt;  yet,  in  this  refpedt  they  arc  not  Papifts  indeed: 
for,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  Dodlors  of  all  the  Univerfities' appealed 
to,  we  aver,  with  the  fulleft  proof  and  ccnviQion  that  fuch  is  the'doc- 
trine  o^  the  Church  of  Rome,  hitherto  u  neon  trad  ifted  by  what  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Papiits  to  be  the  infallible  organ  of  that  Church— 
A  Genbi^al  Council.  Indeed  of  appealing  to  foreign  Univerfities, 
thehifh  Papifts,  all  Papifts  (hould  have  ufed  thtir  utmoft  endeavours 
to  have  got  the  obnoxious  tenets  expunged  from  their  religious  code 
by  the  fame  fupreme  power  which  placed  them  there  fo  execrably 
confpicuous.  They  received  this  advice  years  ago  from  a  writer  who 
in  two  Differtations,  in  which  much  learning  and  ability  arc  difplay- 
ed,  has  convicted  the  Church  of  Rome  of  fanflioning  the  principles 
we  now  lay  to  her  charge. 

"  If  Ihefe  tenets,"  fa}s  he,  "  in  any  fenfe  that  can  reafonably  be  given 
them,  be  not  ejftntial  to  popery,  (aod  wo  to  thai  religion  they  are  effential 
to)  »why  do  not  Roman  Caiholics  with  united  voice  folemnJy  reprobate 
them  in  a  General  Council  of  their  Church,  and  confign  them  to  eternal 
oblivion?  Why  not  make  that  facrifice  to  their  #»>wn  intereits,  at  leaft  m 
ProtePant  countries,  and  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Chriftian 
World?"*  .  ' 

The  PoJiUminious  Preface  contains  an  attempt  to  anfwer  fome  of  the 
ftridtures  on  the  work,  and  a  long  detail  of  the  author'^  manoeuvres 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  as  far  back  as  1792,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  toxjbtain  pecuniary  affiftance  from  government.     The  fprnJf( 
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fecms  to  have  difcerncd  the  temper  of  this  writer,  and  thcrefpre  nc- 
gieded  his  repeated  applications — "  he  never  could  obtain  an  inter- 
view." With  the  latter  he  was  more  fuccefsful,  and  it  was  not  til! 
after  he  had  been  employed,  and  had  received  money  to  carry  on  the 
work,  that  it  was  difcovered  that  he  was  not  the  mod  proper  perfori 
in  the  woild  to  write  concHtatory  hiftories.  We  have  feldorh  oer- 
ceived  ftronger  marks  of  mortified  felf-conf^quence  than  thofe  which 
Mn  P.  exhibits  in  this  (letail.  Sore  at  not  being  received  at  the 
Caftle  of  Dublin  as  the  faviour  of  Britain  and  Ireland^  there  is  no  end 
of  his  indignant  rompkint.  One  grievance,  .a^  curious,  and  charac-* 
teriftic  of  the  complainant,  we  will  notice.  It  is  made  a  crime,  at 
leaft  a  high  breach  of  decorum  in  Mr.  Abbot,  who  was  then  Irifli 
fecretary,  to  have  received  a  pcrfonagcof  his  confequence  in  boots! 
*•  Mr,  Secretary  was  on  his*  legs,  booted  and  fpurred."  Were  he  now 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  fame  perfon,  peradventure  he  might  m- 
fift  that  the  Speaker's  wig  and  robes  fliould  make  part  of  thS  cere- 
mony. When  he  had  completed  bis  work,  and  found  that  it  was  not 
approved  of,  his  mortified  feelings  feem  to  have  been  worked  up  to  the 
higheft  inflammatory  ftate ;  fo  great,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the 
degree  of  irritation,  as  to  have  led  him,  like  pertons  in  a  delirium,  to 
fee  9nd  feel  things  which  did  not  really  exift.  e.  g.  Speakinv  of  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  minifter,  he  fays,  **  Inftantly  thelcf:. 
ter  was  fnatched  violently  out  of  the  author's  hand,  from  behind,  by 
Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  and  committed  to  the  flames.'*  This  alTertion 
we  have  authority  rooft  peremptorily  to  contradi<S)^. 

Before  we  have  done  with  this  pojifcript  preface,  we  (hall  take  notice 
of  one  of  Mr.  P.'s  attempts  to  repel  the  ftriftures  on  his  work,  as  a . 
fufficient  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  and  fuccefs.  He  had  been  accufed 
ofinterdiding  any  reference  to  Clarendon,  and  other  hiflorians,  who 
did  not  fuit  his  purpofe,  and  of  accufing  the  Proteftants  with  having 
commenced  the  firft  maflacre  in  1641,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  hiftdry. 
His  interdi6litig  the  authority  of  Clarendon  is  here  a  general  and  a  true 
charge,  and  is  »^^ brought  againil  him  with  refpefi  to  the  maffacre^of  ' 
ifiand  Magee,  for  the  authors  of  the  ftri£lure$  knew,  and  have  fald 
that  Lor^  C.  was  ^'  betrayed  into  the  fame  abfurdity."  This  jVIr. 
P.  knew,  but  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  confefs  it.  Irtftead 
of  which,  having  inferted  the  quotation  from  Clarendon,  he  tri- 
umphantly exclaims,  *  **  Let  any  man  of  common  honour  or  honefty 
fl  appeal  to  none  other)  fay,  is  this  inttrdidling  the  authority  of  Lord 
C.  ?"  No,  no  one  ever  faid  it  was  :  but,  by  infercing  it  in  your  work 
as  truth,  it  is  writing  contrary  to  the  fai^h  of  hiftory.  This  anfwerer 
goes  on  in  the  fame  triumphant  ftrain.  *'  Is  this  Mr.  P.'s  or  Lord  C.'s 
accufation  ?"  It  is  the  accufation  of  both — Clarendon  is  the  original 
parent  of  the  brat,  and  Mr.  Plowden  the  adopting  and  oherifhini:;  fa- 
ther. Had  the  latter,  when  at  Dublin,  given  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  MS.  depofitions  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  referred  to 
hy  JLeland,  we  incline  to  think  that  he  would  have  been  better  em-  ^ 
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ployed  than  in  gazing  on  the  Milefian  **  vifions  pf  glory,"  or  in  cot- 
Ic^ting  inflammatory  pamphlets. 

Our  readers  we  are  nfraid  wilJ  accuie  us  of  having  dwelt  too  long 
«n  this  publication.  Perhaps  we  have;  but,  however  defpicabie  it 
may  be  as  a  literary  production,  we  thought  that  the  principle^  it  con- 
taineJ  required*,  in  the  prefent  flare  of  things,  more  attention  than  its 
literary  merits  deferved.  The  meai:eft  init&f  with  the  ftebleft  fting, 
may,  in  certain  predifpofitions  of  the  body,  produce  inflammations, 
and  in  this  reipe£l  the  body  politic  too  much  refembles  the  natural 
body.  We  will  not  fay  a  word  of  the  manner  in  which  the  «tf//^rhas 
been  conveyed,  more  than  that  we  think  it  a  heavy,  dull,  and  incor* 
reft  compilation,  wire-drawn  wih  every  a^t  of  book-making  beyond 
all  bounds,  l^he  compiler,  as  was  to  be  expcQcd,  is  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  boafls  that  he'  has  complied  with  th^  maxim  of.  Cicero, 
which  h*  quotes,  **  nihil  eft  in  hijioria  pura  et  illujiri  Brevitate 
dulciusy  We  can  only  fay  of  his  brevity  that  it  is  the  raoft  intoler- 
able prolixity  which,  as  Reviewers,  we  have  ever  met  with. 

As  to  both  the  matter  and  manner  o^  the  work,  we  fancy  that  fenfi* 
ble  and  well-informed  Roman  Cathc'lics  will  be  tempted  to  difmift 
their  prefent  advocate  with  **  adv£rfario  da  ijium  patronum  ;" 

After  we  had  written  this  review  of  Mr.  Plow  den's  books,  wc  r^ 
ceived,  fome  very  able  flridiures  and  pomments  on  theni,  and  on  the  fub- 
je6l  conneded  therewith,  from  a  correfpondent,  whofe  knowledge  and  in- 
fbrmali.on  refpecting  the  Hi^lory  and  a6iual  State  of  Ireland,  qualify  him,  in 
a  peculiar  degree,  for  difcudions  of  a  fimilar  nature.  Thinking  thofe  fkic- 
tures  too  valuable  to  be  lofl,  we  have  determined  to  subjoin  them  \o  our 
own  remarks,  (hat  our  readers  may  have  a  regular  and  connected  view  of 
the  fubjedt,  which  is  certainly  one  of  great  importance. 

Imfwtant  Consider ationi  on  the  late  andjtresent  State  of  Ireland,  m  cursory  Re^tks 
on  Mr,  fronds  Plowden's  Miscellaneous  Work^  and  in  Strictures  on  his  Posh 
liminious  Preface,  And  on  some  Writers  whom  he  has  quoted* 

MR.  Francis  Plowden,  a  popifli  conveyancer  of  the  Middle  'tenrple, 
publiflied,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  J  803,  a  voluminous  work  in 
three  volumes  quarto,  entitled,  "AnHiftorical  Review  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,  from  the  Invaiion  of  thai  Country,  under  Henry  II,  to  the  union 
with  Great  Britain,  on  the  111  day  of  June  1.801."  The  main  objed  of  the 
author  is  to  prove,  that  popery  is  as  productive  of  loyalty  and  Ibcial  har* 
mony,  under  a  proteftant  liate,  as  the  eHabliOied  religion;  and,  for  thatpur- 
pofe,  he  endeavours  to  convince  the  reader,  thdt  the  various  rebellions 
which  have  difgraced  and  agitated  Ireland  for  near  three  centuries,  have 
been  occafioned  by  the  tyranny,  the  impolitic,  the  cruel  arid  barbarous  con- 
dud  of  the  Englilh  government  towards  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  that  re- 
ligious bigotry  Iiad  little  or  no  fhare  in  producing  them.  Any  perfon  who 
has  had  but  a  fupeificial  view  of  the  Irifti  Annals,  mull  perceive,  that  Mr. 
Flowden,  in  order  to  accompliih  this  obje6l,  has  been  guilty  of  the  grolFeft 
perverfions  of  hiftoric  truth,  by  endeavouring  to  eilabliih  (he  vyeracityof 
Itifti  annalifts,  whofe  well  known  partiality,  arifm^  from  difaffeclion,  had 

long 
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Jong  fince  configned  them  to  oblivion,  and  by  attempting  to  bring  into  dif- 
2'epute  a  great  number  of  judicious  and  candid  writers,  whofe  credit  has 
been  long  eftablifhed  by  unint^rupted  and  univerfal  approbation. 

I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  criticife  that  voluminous  work,  as  it  has  been' 
very  ably  done  in  *'  Stridures  upon  an  Hiftorical  Review  of  the  State  of 
Ireland^  by  Francis  Plowden,  Efq.,or  a  Juftification  ot*  the  Condud  of  the 
Englifti  Governments  in  that  Country,"  printed  for  Meflrs.  Rivington,  Lon- 
don, in  which  the  author  has  completely  fucceeded  in  detecting  and  expo- 
sing the  intidious  attempts  of  Mr.  P.  to  arraign  the  wifdom,  the  jufticeand 
humanity  of  the  BritlQi  government;  and  in  doing  this,  he  has  difplayed  U^ 
profound  a  knowledge  of  the  Englifti  and  Irifb  hiftory,  fo  folid  a  judgment, 
and  fuch  accuracy  of  difcrimination,  joined  to  great  elegance  of  flyle,  that 
this  very  excellent  work  mufl  be  contidered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the. 
libraries  of  perfons  of  tafte  and  rational  curiofity. 

Many  popiQi  writers  have  had  the  folly  and  malignity  to  palliate,  nay  to 
jaftify,  the  rebellions  which  have  afflidecl  Ireland,  for  above  200  years,  on 
the  fcore  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  praflifed  by  government,  and  in  doing  fo, 
Ifaey  have  been  guilty  of  the  groifeft  falftioods,  and  the  moft  monftrous  pre- 
varications. Mr,  Plowden  has  not  only  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thenticity of  fuch  icribblerii,  but  has  foHowea  their  example  in  striving  "  /• 
make  the  iporse  ajipem  the  better  reason  ;"  but  the  (ize  and  dulnefs  of  his  work, 
in  which  it  refembles  its  author,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  defeat  his  evil 
defigns ;  for,  like  leaden  coin,  which  is  bulky  and  ponderous,  without  any 
^iotrinfic  value,  it  will  not  go  much  into  circulation. 

''In  his  great  bulk  a  ton  of  roan  is  writ. 

Yet  he  is  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit."  Drydek.. 

It  mufl  appear  Angular  to  the  reader  that  he  (hould  endeavour  to  excule 
the  crime  of  tr^afon  by  fan6lioning  the  calumnious  accufations  of  the  dif- 
aifeded  againfl  the  government  of  his  native  country;  and  at  a  time,  too, 
that  popith  treafon  was  fo  ftrongly  fermenting  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  city  ot 
Dublin  in  particular,  that  a  flroug  garrifon  of  the  military,  and  a  numerous 
todjr  of  yeomanry,  are  deemed  neceffary  for  its  prefervation  5  and  the  fud- 
den  infurredion,  and  the  woeful  events  which  occurred  on  the  23d  of  Jiily, 
1803,  unqueftionaMy  prove,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  government  on  this 
point  are  not  imaginary.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr,  Plowden's 
education,  and  with  the  ftrong  indications  of  nariow  popilh  bigotry  which 
he  has  given  in  various  publications,  will  not  be  furpriCed  at  the  hoHile  di(- 
pofitions  which  he  has  ms^nifefled  againfl  the  proteiiant  ftate. 

He  was  bred  at  the  popith  feminary  of  St.  Omers,  where  many  Englilli 
priefts  imbibed  fuch  religious  tenets  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  led  them  to  en- 
ter into  treafonable  combinations  agsiinfl  the  flate,  and  aiTaffination  plots 
>gainft  the  life  of  that  Prince(is,  becaufe  flie  was  a  H'eretick  ;  of  whon;  the 
'  i«ader  will  find  an  account  in  a  trial,  entitled  "  A  brief  hiftorical  Account 
of  the  Behaviour  of  the  Jefuits  and  their  Faction,  for-  Ihei  firft  twenly-tive 
Years  of  Elizabeth's  Reign,"  and  in  another  entitled,  *'  The  Execution  of 
Mice  in  England,  not  for  Religion  but  for  Trealon/'  The  laft  was  pub- 
fiftied  by  the  defire  of  Ldrd  Burleigh.  At  this  Univerfity,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  he  did  not  receive  any  leflbns  of  loyalty  to.  a  Proteftant  ftate; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  dyed  in  grain  in  thole  finguiar  and  danger- 
oiw  dodrines^  which,!  Ihall  hereafter  quote  in  his  WQ;ks ;  and  that  there  he 
Wat  well 

J .  '  Supply.V 
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*'  Supply'd  with  fpirltuai  provifion. 
And  magazines  of  ammunition, 
'^  With  croiles,  relics,  crocifixes. 

Beads,  pictures,  rofaries  and  pixes. 

The  tools  of  working  out  ialvation. 

By  mere  mechanic  operation/'  Hudibrai. 

In  fliort,-  the  reader  may  infer  from  former  publications  of  this  popiih 
drawcanfir,  as  well  as  from  his  Hifloricai  Review,  that  his  mind  is  fo 
clouded  with  bigotry,  and  inflamed  by  fanaticifm,  that  he  may  fay  to  his 
hoi/ father  the  Pope,  **  TTie  zeal  of  thy  houfe  hath  eaten  me  up.** 

Some  years  fince,  he  publifhed  in  London,  a  work  entitled  "  Jura  Ang- 
lorum,"  **  The  Rights  of  Engliftimen/*  in  which  the  reader  expects  to  find 
•  our  very  excellent  conHitution  delineated,  defended,  and  panegyrifed;  but 
how  great  mud  his  furprile  be«  when  he  diicovers,  that  the  principal  article 
in  it  is  a  defence  of  the  Pope's  fopremacy  over  the  BritiQi  nation;  and  (hat 
the  emancipation  of  our  Church  from  the  infatiable  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  which  bad  occafioned  unutterable  calamities  in  £ng* 
land,  is  treated  by  him  as  an  ufurpation. 

He  (isiys,  **  fo  true  is  it,  th^t  ihey  had  uninterruptedly  acknowledged  and 
fiibmitted  to  it,  lor  near  a  thoufand  years,  before  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII. 
A.  D.  15S2.  It  is  frivolous  in  the  extreme  to  treat  this  fpirttual  fupremacy 
of  the  Pope  as  a  papal  ufurpation." 

He  treats  Sir  Edward  Coke  with  much  feverity,  mingled  with  contempt, 
for  having  vindicated  the  independence  of  the  Englilh  Church,  againft  papal 
encroachments,  which  lie  has  done  with  great  ability  in  various  parts  of  his 
Inrtitutes';.but  particularly  in  a  treatife,  in  bis  fiftli  report,  entitled,  "De 
Jure  Regis  Ecdefiallico,"     "  On  the  King's  Eccfefiaftical  Rights/' 

From  the  oftentatious  difplay  which  this  champion  of  popery  has  made,  in 
various  works,  of  his  profound  knowledge  in  ecclefiaflical  hiflory,  and  in 
the  general  councils  and  canons  of  the  Romifli  Church,  which  he  defends 
and  maintains,  we  may  conclude  that  he  is — 

*'  In  fchool  divinity  as  able. 
As  he  that  hight  irrefragable ; 
A  fecond  Thomas,  or  at  once. 
To  name  them  all  another  Duns  * ; 
Profound  in  all  the  nominal 
And  real  ways  beyond  them  all ; 
For  he  a  rope  of  land  could  twifl. 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonnill." 

Mr.  Plowden  then  cannot  but  krtow,  that  papal  fupremacy  is  a  grofs  im- 
poflure,  di6lated  by  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs:  that 
it  was  founded  in  a  confpiracy  againil  the  reaibn  and  liberty  of  mankind,  du- 
ritig  an  age  of  midnight  ignorance  ;  and  that  fome  of  the  moft  refpefiabic 
Popes  condemned  and  renounced  it. 

When  the  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  on  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  Century, 
^(Turned  the  title  of  General  or  fupreme  Biihop,  Pope  Gregory  I.  in  a  letter 


*  Johannes  Dunfcolus,  a  learned  divine,  who  lived  in  the  1 3th  century. 

In  (orae  editions  of  Hudibras,  it  was  Dunce,  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to 

sidopt  which  ever  he  chules,     Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe. 

^  to 
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to  the  Emperor.  Mauritias,  declared^  "  That  it  was  a  blafphemottt  title ;  and 
that  none  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  ever  dared  to  afTume  forfingolar  a  one'^." 
And  in  a  letted  to  the  Patriarch  he  faid,  ''  What  wilt  thoo  {^y  to  Chrift,  the 
head  of  the  Univerfal  Church,  who  thus  endeavoaref!  to  fubje^this  members 
toliiyfelf,  by  this  title  of  upiverial  ?  Who,  I  alk  thee,  dofl  thbu  imitate  ini 
this^  but  the  Devil  f^  In  a  ietter  to  the  Emprefs  Conlbintia,  he  fays,  **  His 
pride  in  affuming  this  title,  fliewed  that  the  days  of  Anti*Chriil  were  alt 
hahdj,"  '  .       .       /    , 

What  opinion  mufl  the  resKler  entertain  of  the  heart  and  underflanding  af 
a  man,  who  would,  fubjedi  the  Eriti&i  £mpire  to  a  tyranny;  founded  in  grofs 
fuperfiition,  unfavourable  to  civil  liberty  and  pure  religion,  and  which  long 
proved  fatal  to  the  peace  and  profpetity  of  his  native  country ;  to  which  his 
religious  creed,  obviouily, .  makes  him  an  alien  ?  "•  Woe  unto  them  that  call 
€vil  good,  and  good  evil,  that  put  darknefs  for  light  atnd  light  for  darknefs.'* 

h  that  man  worthy  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  Englifbmen,  who  refleds  on  that 
bright,  aera,  the  re&rmation,  the  .real  fource  of  England's  greatnefs  and 
glory  ^  ^ 

. , — rr-"  Sic  Etruria  crevit, 

**  Scilicet  etrerum  fa6tae^  pulcherrima  Roma.'' 

What  opinion  muft  we  entertain  of  Mr.  P.,  who  endeavours,  in  his  vo- 
iufninons  work, '«  The  Hiftorical  Review/*  to  vilify  and  criminate  the  loyal 
Proleftants  of  Ireland,  who  fought  bravely,  and  bled  profufelyin  defence  of 
the  conftitutron,  in  1798;  and  to  jiiftify  the  enormities  and  the  butcheries 
of  the  Irifli  rebels,  who  united  with,  and  folicited  the  affiflance  of,  the  French 
infidels,  ^o  fubvert  the  conditutioh,  and  to  deftroythe-Empire,  by  feparating 
their  native  country  from  England  ?  What  conception  muft  the  reader  form 
of  a  man  who  defends,  in  the  fame  work,  the  treafonable  and  fanguinary 
conduct  of  the  Irifh  Papifts,  in- the  rebellion  of  1641,  by  faying,  that  "  the 
ffioft  ferious  apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  an  immediate  and  general 
martacre  or  extermination  of  the  Catholics ;''  and  that  "  they  united  in  a 
regular  fyftem  o^ self-defence,  which,,  to  this  day,''  he  fays,  V  is  moft  unwar- 
rantably and  unjuffly  flyled  an  odious  and  unnatural  rebellion/'  r    -^ 

As  Mr.  Hume's  hift<)ry  is  acceffible  to  every  Englifli  reader,  I  (hall  refer 
Wm  to  his  exa6t  and  authentic  :deiIineation  of  (he  profound  diffimulation  with 
which  the  confpiracy  which  pf^^tseded  that  rebellion  was  carried  on,  and  how 
fudden,,  and  unexpc6ied  by  ftr^-Pf^teftanls  the  infurreQion  was. 

But  Hugh  Oge  M*Mahor^>-We  of  the  leaders,  confefl'ed,  "  that  all  thq 
Lords  and  Gentlemen  in  the  kitogdom  that  vyere  Papifts,  were  engaged  \\t 
the  plot;  and  that  the  Irifh  had  prepared  men  in  all  parts  of  the  kipgdom, 
to  deflroy  all  the  Englifti  and  Profeftants  in  one  night."  Lord  M'Guire,  a 
gteat  rebel  chieftain,  acknowledged  "  that  the  defign  was  formied  To  early 
^Ihe  year  162S,  when  a  negotiation  with  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  aftiftance 
had  been  carried  on  ;  and  that  application  had  been  made  to  the  Pope,  the 
Kings  of  Fr^mce  and  Spain  for  that  purpofe.  Even  M'Mahon,  a  popifh. 
pneii,  and  afterwards  titular  bi(hpp  of  Raphoe,  declared,  that  he  had  been 
empioy«d,  in  the  year  1654,  to  folicit  the  aififtance  of  thefe  powers,  to  pro- 
mole  that  rebellion. 


*  Gregory,  Eplfties,  lib.  4*ind.  13.  p.  137. 
t  Ibid.  Epiftle  St.  %  Ibid.  Epift..  3*, 
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What  opinion  mafi  the  reader  entert^b  of  the  judgment  and  &gacity  of 
Mr.  Plowden»  as  an  btdomn,  when  he  tells  us  in  Volume  I.  and  page  9,  of 
hiff  ponderous  worki  "  Thstfiunty  of  ^^  (among  the  Irifli)  became  ana« 
tionalobjed,  and  carried  with  it  more  real  confequence,  than  it  did  in  any 
other  nation  in  Europe  ;*'  and  yet^  in  page  1 3,  of  the  fame  volume,  ht 
fays,  "  when  any  one  died,  all  the  poHcfiions,  real  andperfona!,  of  the  whole 
fiunily  were  put  together  (or  in  hotch  pot),  and  divided  anew ;  and  that 
bastaid  /oxij  were  admitted  into  this  diflribution/'  He  farther  lays,  "the 
divifion  extended  to  the  whole  fept  or  race,  by  which  rowans  many  vefied 
freeholds  came  upon  fuch  new  partitions  to  be'divefled,  during  the  lives  of 
tlie  tenants." 

Mr.  Flowden  ^adniits^  that  ''  this  law  or  cufiom  of  gavelkind  was  pro- 
dudlive  of  one  of  the  mod  pernicious  prgudices,  that  can  pervade  the  ufe-r 
ful  part,  of  a  commimity/'  as  he  lays  iiiat  "  it  prevented  whole  fepts  or  fa* 
miiies,  howfoever  numerous,  from  learning  any  trade,  or  turning  mecha- 
nics, becaufe  they  would  be  thuls  degraded,  and  the  caufinny  *  would  in 
any  future  diviiion.  exclude  fuch  as  had  dehased themselves  by  such  ahdicatim  t>f 
tlieirfamiy  dignity. ^^ 

Mr.  Plowden  may  annex  fome  fecret  meaning  to  the  word  dimity,  which 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know ;  but  I  am  fure  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that 
laws  encouraging  iloth  and  idlenefs,  and  a  total  reje^ion  of  ufeful  indufiry, 
n>uil  inevitably  tend,  inflead  of  dignifying,  to  render  the  human  (pecies  exr 
tremely  barbarous. 

Sir  John  Davis, -whofe  accuracy  and  veracity  Mr.  Plowden  appreciates  in> 
a  high  degree,  and  quotes  often,  (peaks  thus  of  it  in  his  hi/lorical relations. 
-  "That  cuftom  of  gavejkind,  did  breed  another  mi  fchief;  for.  thereby 
every  man  being, bor;i  to  land,  as  well  bastard  as  legitimate,  they  all  held 
themfelves  to  be  gentlemen  ;  and  though  their  portions  were  never  ^o  fmall, 
ttnd  themfelves  ne\'er  fo  poor  (for  gavelkind  mud  make  a  poor  gentility), 
they  did  fcorn  to  defcend  to  hufbandry  or  merchandize,  or  to  learn -any  mor 
chanic  art  or  fcience ;  and  this  is  the  true  caufe  why  tliere  never  were  any 
corporate  towns ere^ed  in  the  Irilh  countries." 

He  adds,  '*thefe  poor /gentlemen  were  fo  afTedicdto  their  fmall  portions 
of  land,  as  they  chpfe  rather  to  live  at  home  by  theft  f,  extortion,  or  colber- 
'ing,  thanto  feekany  better  fortune*  abroad." 

Thus  much  will  be  (ufficient  to  (hew  the-  reader  the  fete  of  property 
atnong  the  middling  and  lower  clalFes  of  the  people ;  and  Sir  John.  Davis  thu? 
explains  taniflry,  which  regulated,  and  operated  upon  the  property  of  t^^ 
chieftains. 

"  But  by  the  Irifh  cuftom  of  taniftry,  the  chieftains  of  every  country,  and 
the  chief  of  evesy  iept,  had  \\o  longer  anyefete  than/w-  Ufe  in  their  chiet- 
ries,  the  inheritance  whereof,  did  reft  in  no  man.  And  thefe  chiefrieSf 
though  they  had  lome  portions  of  land  alloted  unto  them,  did  coniid  chieHf 
in  cuttings,  and  cosherings,  ondQther  Irith  exactions,  ivhereby  thty  did  spoil  and  tsar 
prs3€rish  the  peoph  at  pleasure*     And  when  their  chieftains  were  dead,  tb^^ 

/ 

*  Sir  John  Davis  tells  us,  that  he  as  the  head  of  the  fept,  d^ivided  ^ 
lands  according  to  his  4ifcretion  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  them. 

t  We  learn  from  Mi".  Plowden  that  they  did  not  lofc  their  dignity  bjf 
thie^ing^  ^SOUfb  they  did  lb  by  Ufeful  indaiir^f. 


.Mi 
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fons,  or  n^xtliefr^y  (lid  not  fuc^jeed  (hem,  but  ih^lt  tsTnills/  who  were  elec- 
tive, and  purchAfed  thi&ir  eftat^^^  ifti>fig  iiand.'* 

Sir  John  Davis,  after  dating  "  the  caufes  of  the  eomifton  miferj  of  th«' 
kfngdom/*  &dds,  *'  /  qniif  the'  t^mMm  ri/fttdiation  rf  their  nvives,  their  Jtronihcums 
generatm  of^kitdr'eif^  /Heir  neglect  hfUeivfil  mafrintoty,  their  uncleanness  in  apjiarel] 
diet,  and  lodging  t  and  their  ic$rii  of  all  tMngi  necissatyfor  the  ctiii  life  of  man** 

Thus  it^appeirs,  that  the  Bret^oii  laWsof  the  Irifti,  Which  Were  imrtiemo- 
riatly  eRftblilhed  amon^ft  them;  oruft  have  kept  (hem  iiv  a  flate  of  the  ut  mod 
barbarifm ;  aWd  that  they  wene  totiflty  ignorant  of  thofe  (Tmpte  inftitufions, 
#hichthe  earlieft  civilizers  of  mankind  confidered  as  the  ^xii  and  incipient 
fi^eps  towards  ^ivili'zitbrt,  via.  the  (ecarity  of  property,,  and  iti*  transfer  or 
tranimiffioti  in  a  fegular  linfe  -of  fttcc?effion,  a  refped  for  religion,  a  preveri- 
tiofi  of  promifcuoas  generation,  building  towns,  forming  communities,  and 
the  eftabHftit<i«it  of  fixed  laws   *  '     '  ' 

Fult  haec  raf)ientja  quondam, 
Pubilca  privatis  fecfernere,  facra  profanis ; 
Concubitu  prohibere'va'go,  dare  jur^  marirtsV 
Oppida  mpliri,  leges  incidere  ligno.  Horace* 

In  ihort,  we  are.  told  by  Strabo^  Diodoros  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  every  an- 
cient add  modern  writer,  refpe^led  for  his  veracity,  that  there  appearefd  no- 
(king  in  the  Iri(h  character,  but  vtraits  of  bafbarifm  and 'invincible  ferocity^; 
which  every  perfon,  verfed  in  the^  fcience  of^civil  polity,  will  perceive  mu^i 
hanre  been  a  necefTacy  confe«)ueAo^  of  the  operation:  pf.  their  Brehon  laws ; 
and  the  reader  win  (ind  a  clear  and  comprehei^iive  viewdf^theie  laws,  in  thtf 
antiqorties  of  Ireland,  recently  publiibed  in  Dublin.      %  :: 

Aller.thefe  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  barbarous  flateof  the  Iriih,  which 
Mr.  Plowden  in  a  great  mealiire  admits,  he  is  guilty  of  fuch  grot's  incon- 
ri(tency,,a$  to  give  the  following  ex^^*eraled  diSlcri'ptitin  of  their  civiliza^ 
tion  and  refinement,  in  page  12.  - 

*'  The  pretentions  to  the  royal  (lock  of  fovereignty  in  Ireland,  were  not 
the  only  grounds  of  this  fyftem  of  family  pride  and  confequent  prefumption. 
£ach  King  or  Sovereign  had  his  ordcSr  of  Chivalry,  of  which  himfelf  was  the 
chief,  his  High  Prieft  to  fnpertntend  Religion;  his  Brehon,  or  Chief  Juftice 
to  expound  the  law,  his  phyficians,  antiquarians,  chief  treafurer,  marfhal, 
ilandard  bearer,  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  &c.  &c."  "  All  thefe  were  he- 
reditary, honours,  in  certain  families,  out  of  which  the  moil  di(lingui(hed  an4' 
bed  qimlified  were  elected  to  the  particular  appointment.'^ 

From  page  15  to  23,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Convention  of  the  States 
in  Parliament,  in  which  he  tells  us,  the  Druids  and  other  learned  men  re* 
prefented  (he  people;  of  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  feafts,  which  laliedfi^ 
(lays  (ucceffiveiy,  of  their  heraldry,  of  their  (hields  or  tai^t^,  diffin- 
eaifhed  by  their  coats  of  arms,  «mb!azoned  on  them ;  and  heinforrm  us,  that 
large  and  ample  revenues  were  alfigned  to  their  public  heralds,  phyficians, 
harpers  and  bards.    < 

Mr.  P.  well  knowing  that  no  records  whatfoever  exift,  to  authenticate  his 
ttraloni  defcriptten  of  the  ai^ient  fplendour  ^nd  profperity  otHhe  ki^r,  he 
tells  us,  in  page  16,  that  the  Danes  in  their  frequent  ravages  and  i^vafions 
of  Ireland,  burnt  alltbelr  books  and  monuments  of  antiquity  Chat  fell  in 
their  way. 

iir  a  note  in  page  15,  he  informs  us>  that,  this' highly  poliflied  flate  of  the 
Irilh  Qalion^  **  their  regular  fydem  of  heraldry,  and  their  literary  in^tutions, 
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extfted  nine  hundred  and  (ifty  years  before  (he  »ra  alluded  to  by  Ca^ari  o^ 
the  rude  barbarifm  of  the  Britains/'  and  confeciuently  one  thoufaiKl  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Saviour.      •        .         ^ 

In  flu>rt,  we  find  through  the  whole  of  his  work,  a  difpodtion^o  exall  the 
)ri(h^  becaufe  a  numerous  portioli  of  them  are  the  mc^  bigotted  Papiih  in 
Europe;  and  to  difparage  the  £ngli(h  nation,  becaufe  the  mofl  of  them  are 
attached  to  the  .relonned  religion  ;  and  that  the  Aate  is  founded-  in  it,  and 
his  inconfifleucy  is  fuch,  that  though  he  has  declared,  that  the  main  objed. 
of  his  Hidorical  JReview  is  to  allay  religious  acrimony,  to  reconcile  the  Iri(h 
people  to  an  incorporate  unions  and  to  attach  them  to  England,  he  iref- 
quentlv  reminds  them,  that  this  degradation  from  their  viEonary  greatnefs, 
aroHe  Kom  a  connection  with  Great  Britain:  thus,  in  page  20j  he  fays, 
"  this  flate  of  pre-eminence,  which  Ireland  fo  long  enjoyed,  amidfl  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  (hews  to  what  a  degree  of  confequence  (he  is  capable  of 
lifing,  when  her  native  energies  and  powers  are  not  cramped  by  internal 
divifions,  or  damfied  by  foreign  oppressifm  ttr  rigour**'  In  page  205,  he  tells 
them,  *'  that  it  has  been  the  fate  of  thbir  country,  to  experience  more  harshness 
from  the  English  government  than  ok^  o$her part  of  the  Empire,**  In  page  2C3, 
afler  (iating  various  irritating  topics,  he  laments  that  <*'  Englith  interefl"  had 
great  influence  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  he  repeatedly  complains 
of  **  Enslifh  interetl  and  afcendancy.*'  This  wasconflantly  the' cant  of  the 
United  Irilhmen.  On  their  fird  meeting  in  Dublin,  for  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember 1791,  they  (late  in  their  declaration,  ''we  are  ruled  by  Engliflunen, 
and  the  fervantsof  £Dgli(hmen,  whofeobjed  is  the  intereil  of  another  coan- 
try,  whofe  intereft  it  corruption  whofe  (Ireogth  is  tlie  weaknefs  of  Ireland/' 
'' Refolved,  that  Horn  weight  of  £ngli(h  influence  in  the  government  of  this 
country  is  ^o  great,  ss  to  require  a  cordial  union  among  the  people  of 
Ireland/' 

When  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  agent  to  the  Catholic  Committee,  fent  cer- 
tain refolutions  to  Belfkd,  to  be  ad^ted  by  the  Republicans  and  Anarchifit 
who  aflembled  there,  on  the  19th  of  July  J 7 92,  from  all  parts  of  the  Line* 
dom,  to  celebrate  the  French  Revolution,  he  faid  in  his  letter,  the  main  ob- 
je6k  of  the  refolutions  is,  ''a  complete  internal  union  of  all  the  people  in  Ire* 
land,  and  to  refi(l  the  weight  of  EngiiOi  influence."  **  My  unalterable  opir 
Tiion  is,  tliat  the  bane  of  IriQi  profperitv,  is  in  the  influence  of  England.  I 
believe  that  influence  will  be  extendea,  while  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries  continues.*'  ''  I  have  not  faid  one  word  that  looks  like  a  wiib 
for  feparation  * ;  though  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  fuch 
an  event  would  be  regeneration  to  this  country  f  .** 

Richard  Talbot,  created  Earl,  and  afterwardfs  Duke  of  Tirconnel,  and  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Ireland  by  James  II.  in  con (i deration  of  his  intemperate 
jseal  to  promote  popery  pn  the  ruins  of  the  eflabliflied  religion,  was  empl<))" 
ed  as  a  fpy  by  that  monarch,  on  the  condudt  of  L<ord  Clarendon,  while  Loni 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and.  we  (hall  find,  in  various  parts  of  the  latter's  State 
^Letters,  that  Tirconnel  ufed  frequently  to  inveigh  againd  the  a6l  of  fettle- 


*  This|yoves  that  the  Proteftant  or.  EngTifli  interefl,  v^hich  are  one  and 
the  fame,  are  the  only  bpnd  of  i^nion  between  the  two  iflands.     ^ 

t^epoi'^  ofthe  Secret  Committee  of  the  Hoiife  of  Commons,  prefented 

in  179a,  Appendix  II. 
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ment^  and  what  he  called  Englis/i  interest  and  influence y  by  which  he  meant 
(as  his  condu^  afterwards  proved)  a  leparation  from  Great  Britain*  In  a 
letter  of  June  the  8th,  1686,  the  reader  will  find  that  lie  faid  to  the  Vice-  • 
roy,  in  that  vulgar  ftrainin  which  he  ufuaiiy  ^xpfelled  himfelf  *'  ^'^  G^^, 
my  Lord,  the(e  ads  of  teltlements,  and  this  new  interefl  (meaning  the  £ng- 
lifh),  are  damned  things."  In  a  letter  pi  Auguil  the  %d.  I686>  tirofig  fears 
are  expretled,  .that  Tirconnel  and  his  party,  had  a  detign  of  undoing  thg 
Engiisi  imet€st.  This  furious  fanatic,  who  had&U  as  much  bigotry  as  Mr. 
Plowden,  was,  with  his  brother>  the  titular  Arcbbiftiop  of  Dublin,  deeply 
involved  in  a  popilh  plot  againd  the  (late,  in  1677,  which  was  Conne^ed 
with  one  in  England,  tor  the  purpofe  of  extirpating  the  Proteftant  Religion, 
with  the-affiilance  of  a  French  army,  to  be  fupptied  by  Louis  XIV  *,  to  whom. 
Tirc6nnel  was  agent.  For  this,  he,  his  brother,  and  fome  of  the  PapiA  no^ 
biiity  and  gentry  were  imprifoned,  and  others  ded  f. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  £ngli(h  and  Proteflant  interefis  are  infeparabl/ 
connected ;  that  they  are  the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  two  king* 
doffls;  and  there  cannot  be  a  flronger  indication  of  deep  rooted  difa^dtioa 
to^eGonltitution,  than  an  attempt  to  condemn  or  depreciate  it 

Talbot  or  Tirconnel^i  a  meml^er  of  James  the  Second's  popilh  parliament, 
in  1686,  was  an  active  inilrument  in  forwarding  bills  for  repealing  the  a^ 
offettlement,  for  attainting  all  the  proteilant  landholders  of  Ireland,  and 
making  Ireland  independent  of  Engiund.  While  commander  in  chief,  du- 
ring the  viceroy  (hip  of  Lord  Clarendon,  he  difmided  all  Pfotel^ants  from 
the  army,  and  recruited  it  with  Papifls/exclufively. 

The  main  obje6t  of  Mr.  Plowden^s  voluminous  review,  is  to  prove  that  the 
Engliih  government  ilrove  inoeffantly,  from  the  reign' of  Henry  II.  to  keep 
the  Iri(h  in  a  ftate  of  degradation,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attaining  any 
degcee  of  civiliasationr,  by  the  moft  wanton  cruelty  and^ppreffion.  An  ex* 
traordinary  method  of  reconciling  them  to  an  incorporate  union ;  and  yet  he 

grofefles  that  it  is  the  fola  defign  of  his'work;  for,  in  page  22,  Vol.  I.  of  his 
eview,  he  fays,  **  what  but  union  with  Gre'at  Britain  could  fo  efi^ctually 
withdraw  the  checks  and  obflacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  Irifii  greatnefs,  and 
effectually  (Umulate  that  people  to  emulate  their  prilline  glory." 

Now  this  pridine  glory,  according  to  Mr.  Plowden,  (he  enjoyed  while  an 
independent' monarchy,  and  fcparated  from  England,  and  now  it  is  to  be  re- 
fiored  by  her  becoming  a  member  of  the  Britifli  en;vpi^e. 

Khali  now  contraft  the  opinion  and  principles  of  an  Iri(h  Protedant,  on 
t^is  fubjea,  with  that  of  an  EngliOi  Papiit. 

Sir  Richard  Mufgrave,  in  condemning  the  "  Prefs,"  and  <<  The  Union  Star," 
pttbli(hed  in  1797,  and  1798,  to  promote  the  rebellion,  expreffes  himfelf 
thus: 

"One  of  the  maindcfigns  of  thefe  infamous  prints  was,  to  paint  England 
in  the  blacked  colours;  to  vilify  her  conllitution,  as  founded  on  defpotifm, 
^  toreprefent  her  people  as  kn'avifli,  artful,  a^d  tyrannical;  an  extraor-  * 
dinary  return  to  that  glorioos  nation,  for  having  given  to  the  favages  of  Ire« 


*  In  the  fame  manner  the  Irifh  Paptds  have  in  our  time  invited  the 
French  Infidels  to  aflifl  them  with  an  army  again (l  England. 

t  Secret  confttlls,  fcc  in  State  Truths,  Vol.  IIL  page  G2Q.  Coleman  the 
i^nit,  who  went  froin  Sngbml  to  Irelsmd  to  foment  the  confpiracy,  was 
^l^rwards  hanged, 
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land  her  conftitutlon,  as  far  as  a  kingdom,  in  bet  fubordinate  flate,  could 
participate  of  it,  for  having  attempted  to.reclaim  her  from  .downright  fava- 
gery,  and  for  having  introduced  among  thefi  every  art  that  can  adorn  and 
improve  civil  life.  Their  inveftives  againft  England  were  uttered  to  en- 
courage a  Reparation  from  her." 

.  The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  Mn.  Plowden's  principles,  and  bow 
much  his  mind  is  imbued  «^ith  popilh  bigotry,  from  the  following  paflage 
contained  in  his  cafe  dated,,  pubhihed  by  him  in  London,  in  the  year  I79i| 
*'  That  the  Roman  Catjiolics  admit  the 'decrees  of  a  general  council  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  morality,  when  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  and  J^eceivedbj 
the  church,  to  be  absoiutejty  infallibk,  and  npt  liable  to  deceit  orfnor" 

Now,  by  various  G.eneiai  Councils,  and  by  the  Canons  framed  uodfer 
them,  but  particularly  by  the  4th  of  Lateran,  which  is  fandioned  and  coo- 
firmed  by  the  Council  ot  Trent,  the  fedlaries  of  the  Romi(h  Church  are  re- 
quired to  depofe  and  murder  heretical  princes,  and  to  extirpate  heretics  of 
«very  kind,  tor  which  they  are  promiled  eternal  falvation.  They  are  told 
that  1)0  falih  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  that  a  true  Roman  Catholic  can- 
not bear  fidelity  to  a  fovereign  of  that  defcriplion,  nor  a.  wife  to  a  hulband, 
nor  a  fervant  to  a  maOor.  Thus  the  bonds  of  fociety  are  diifoived  by  tbefe 
execrable  dodrines,  which  this  impudent  popilh  bigot  tells  us,  are  infaUihk 
in /taint  rf faith  emd  nurality,  and  not  liable  to  deceit  or  error. 

The  loyal  fubje^ls  of  Ireland  have  ^ong  experienced  the'  fatal  effefis  n( 
thefe  abominable  tenets,  in  treafonable  combinations,  infurredionsand  m»(' 
facres,  perpetrated  by  the  Romanics,  which  laid  every  Proteilant  ilatein 
Europe  (not  excepting  the  republic  of  Holland]  under  a  neceffity  of  exclu- 
ding them  from  every  (hare  of  political  power.  We  find  tbat  the^eteteri- 
cus  principles  o(  the  Romiili  Church,,  which  long  agitated  Europe,  and 
which  for  many  years  diilurbed  and  di%raced  Ireloiid,  have  kindled  the 
flames  of  combullion  in  Botany  Bay,  whither  fome  of  the  Irifln  rebels*  have 
been  t ran fpor ted ;  and  in  America,  where  the  United  Iriflimen  have  formed 
treafonable  plots,  which  have  been  minutely  and  accurately  delineated  bj 
Mr.  William  Cobbett,  in  a  trad  entitled, "  Detedion  of  a  Conlpiracy,  form- 
ed by  the  United  Iriflimen,  with  th<^  evident  intention  of  aiding  tbeTjraDt* 
cf  France,  in  fubverting  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America/* 

What  opinion  then  mull  we  have  of  Mr-  Plowden's  intelleds,  when  he 
gp-avely  fays,  in  page  42  pf  his  cafe  Aated,  ^'  As  I  have  undertaken  to  ftiev^ 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  teaches  no  one  point  of  dodrine,  that  does 
not  greatly  tend  to  render  its  followers  loyal,  dutiful,  and  peaceable  fubjecls, 
I  (hall  be  guilty  of  a  very  capital  and  material  omi(I]on>  if  I  did  notalfo 
;  iliew,  that  it  teaches  no  one  point  of  dodrine,  which  difcourages,  damps, 
*  or  ftifles  that  principle  of  loVe  and  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  union,  «id 
ibul  of  locial  life/' 

Though  in  this  trad,  which  I  have  quoted,  his  main  and  profefled  objc^ 
was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  againfl  the  Englifli  Papifts,  by  eX'- 
lolling  their  religious  and  moral  principles,  he  fays,  in  page  17,  **  If  any 
one  fays,  or  pretends  to  infinuate,  that  the  modern  Roman  Catholics  (who 
are  the  objedsof  the  late  bounty  of  Parliament)  differ  in'one  iota  hrom  thcit 


.  *  Father  Harold,  paridi  priefl  of  Rathcoole  was  the  mod  adive  promoter 
©fit ;  he  was  a  leader  of  rebellion  in  nOS,  and  wife-tranfported  to  Botany 
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predec^flbrs^  he  is  either  deceived  himfelf,  or  he  wifbes  to  deceive  othens. 
"  Semper  eadem"  is  more  emphaticall)  defcriptive  of  our  religion,  than  of 
ODrjurifprudence.** 

Could  he  inmre  the  intefefts  of  his  fellow  reltgionifls  mofe  materially, 
tlian  by  declaring  that  they  profels  at  this  time  thole  abominable  principles 
which  of^en  incited  them  to  rebel  againfl  the  Proteilant  flate,  in  the  16th 
and  ]7th  centuries?  Does  he  not  virtually  by  this  pronounce  a  mod  fevere 
fstireopon  the  witdom,.juftice,  and  humanity  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  for 
having  wantonly  and  unnec^flarily,  as  he  iniinuates,  ena6led  |)enal  law« 
againu  them. 

From  fuch  fpecimens  of  Mr.  Plowden^s  fagacity,  candour,  and  coniift- 
'ency,  the  reader  may  at  once  judge  how  far  he  will  be  edified  and  entertain- 
ed  by  his  vapidand  ponderous  ''  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland/' 

"  All  arguments  in  his  dull  work  perfuade. 

That  for  anointed  dulnefs  he  was  made; 

With  whatever  gall  he  fets  himlelf  to  write. 

His  inoffenfive  libels  never  bite ; 

In  his  fanatic  heart  tho'  venom  lies. 

It  touches  but  his  popifli  pen  and  dies.**  Dry  den. 

In  refutation  of  the  grofs  calumny  which  Mr.  Plowden  utters,  "  that  Ire* 
Jahd  has  experienced  more  harQmefs  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  from 
the  Britifh  Government,''  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  ftate,  that  as  the  deleterious 
principles  of  popery,  and  that  degree  of  treafon  which  is  ever  xnfeparable 
from  it,  endangered  in  England  the  very  exiftence  of  the  conftitution,  in  ih& 
16th  and  17  th  centuries,  (evere  penal  laws  were  enadled  for  its- preterva- 
tion,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  againfl  wbofe  Ui>e  many  affaffinatioa 
plots  were  formed  by  popifh  priefls  and  their  fanatical  feclaries. 

But  the  penal  laws  againft  the  Iriih  Papiils  were  not  enaded  till  after  the 
Revolution,  and  only  a  few  of  tliem  till  the  reigns  of  Ann  and  George  I. ; 
though  they  had  manifeiled  the  mofl  decided  and  virulent  hoflility  to  the 
Proteflant  (late,  for  150  years  before,  by  forming  trealbnable  combinations* 
cemented  by  oaths,  by  mfurredions  and  rebellions,  and  by  repeated  invi* 
tations,  in  every  reign  during  that  period,  to  foreign  nations,  to  invade  and 
to  affift  them  in  feparating  their  native  country  from  England  *, 

Thus,  inflead  of  harfhnefs,  it  appears  that  Ireland  experienced  iingiilar 
mildnefs  and  lenity  from  the  Britifli  Government.  The  reilridlive  lawt  m 
England  alnK>fl  extinguiflied  the  popiQi  religicm ;  and  had  they  not  been  re- 
pealed in  Ireland,  they  would  ere  now  have  produoed  the  fame  effedt.  Th& 
Britiih  Cabinet  were  led  to  believe,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  human 
nind,  by  the  advancement  of  fcience,  and  the  infkprovement  ofreafon,  had 
doDe  away  the  baneful  effects  of  popery  among  the  Irilh,  but  the  treafon- 
able  fermentations  which  have  difgraced^tfhd  afflided  Ireland,  ever  iince  the. 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  which  are  exadllv'fimilar  to  thofe  which  agi- 
tated it  before  their  enadment,  in  the.  16th  and  17th  centuries,  evince,  that 
tbev  have  been  led  into  a  fatal  error ;  and  prove  what  Mr.  Plowden  fays, 
*' w  the  modern  Roman  CatMia  do  not  dffer  in  one  iota  from  their  Jiied^ctisors  ; 


*  The  penal  laws  palTed  in  Ireland  were  by  no  meahs  as  fevere  las  th9f# 
Bfted  in  England, 

R4  and 
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and  that  semper  eadem  is  more  em/thaticaUy  descriptive  tf  their  religitm  than  tf  Mr 
jurisprudence  »** 

In  page  \Q  and  20 of  his  Hiflorical  Review^  Mr.  Plowden'fays,  '*  But  it 
IS  naterial  to  know,  that  the  faith  which  w^s  preached  by  St.  Patrick  to, 
and  received  by  the  Irifli,  was  that  which  is  now  denominated  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  It  could  have  been,  in  fa6i,  no  other,  for  St.  Patrick  re- 
ceived his  Chriflian  education,  as  well  as  his  iirname  Patricias,  at  Rome, 
nor  is  it  to  be  prefumed,  that  Pope  CeleAine  fent  St.  Patrick  to  preach  otber 
do^lrines  than  what  he  himfelf  maintained." 

The  fuppofed  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be 
about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  long  before  the  popiih  fuperditions 
'  vrere  irivented,  fuch  as  the  invocation  of  faints,  ufing  the  Scripture  and 
prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,'  the  inlallibility  of  General  Councils,  tbe^ 
MTorihip  paid  to  reliques  and  images,  purgatory,  indulgences,  adoration  of 
the  hofr,  Iraniubiiantiation,  auricular  confeilion,  Che  adoration  of  the  mafs, 
fupere rogation,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  papal  fuprcmacy. 

Noneotthefeabrurd  tenets  were  entertained,  or  even  thought  of,  by  the 
four  firil  General  Councils,  viz.  Nice,  anno  domini  325,  Con(ian(inople, 
A,D.  S81,  Ephefus;  A.  D.  431,  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 ;  and  by  the  28th 
canon  of  the  latter,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  fame  rights  and  honours  which 
.  had  been  conferred  on  the  Bittiops  of  Rome,  were  due  to  the  BiOiop  of 
Cohflantlnople,  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  luAre  of  the  two  cities, 
in  which  thefe  prelates  exercifed  their  authority,  which  does  away  the  fa- 
premacy ;  and  tlie  Letters  of  Gregory  I.  which  I  quoted,  arratguii)g  the  ar- 
rogance ot  the  patriarcJ)  ofCont^antinople,  for  danng  to  aifume  it,  one  hun- 
dred and  My  years  after  the  feffion  of  that  council,  mufl  convince  the  rea- 
der, that  it  had  no  exiftence  at  that  period.  The  members  of  the  reformed 
churches  admit  and  recognize  all  the  tenets  maintained  by  the  four  firfl  Ge- 
neral Councils,  and  thelafl  of  them  was  held  fome  years  fubfequent  toth^ 
fuppofed  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland*. 

The  illuftrious  Archbiihop  U(her,  in  his  learned  Treatife  on  the  Reli- 
gion-of  the  Ancient  Irifli,  clearly  proves,  that  the  dodrines  taught  by  the 
nril  ChrifHan  midionaries  in  Ireland,  were  free  from  the  erroneous  novel* 
ties  of  the  RomiQi  Church  ;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwife,  when  they  were 
£ibricated  at  a  much  later  period  ?     ) 

^hat  opinion  mu(l  the  reader  entertain  then  of  thispopiQi  bigot,  when 
he  teljS  us,  "  that  the  faith  which  was  preached  by  St.  Patrick  to,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Iriii,  was  that  which  is  now  denominated  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith." 

.  In  the  "fame  manner,  he  endeavours  to  miflead  the  reader,  when  he  tells 
him  in  his  Jura  Aoglorum,  page  85,  ''  that  St.  AuguAine  convertecjl  t^ 
Engli/h  Saxdns  to  chrillianity,  about  the  year  600,  having-t>een  fent  by 
Pope  Gregory  I.  on  that  rpilHon,  which  is  univerfally  admitted;  but  with 
his  nfual  difingenuoufnefs  he  adds,  **  from  this  tjme  then,  until  the  refor- 
mation, the  majority  of  this  cousn^unity  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  reli* 
gion, 'and  made  it  the  edabliOied  religion  of  the  country.'' 

l^irough  the  whole  of  this  befotted' bigot's  works,  there  appears  an  in- 


wm>^f^m 


*  111  the  Origines  Britannjtjpe  of  Stillingfleet,  the  reader  will  find  it  inton- 

trovertibly  prove  J,  that  moil  of  what  is  faid  of  St.  Patrick.is  fobqloM*, ,      - 

temperate 
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temperaCe  zeal  to  prpve  the*  fuperiority  of  the  popifli  fufietHition 'over  the 
pare  and  evangelical  creed  of  the  eilabiifhed  church,  and  (hat  the  inhabi- 
tanU  of  England  bad  for  a  thoufand  years  quietly  fubmitted  to,,  and  recog* 
nized  the  Supremacy  of  the  Rotpan  Pontiffs;  though  it  ihould  be  a  matter 
ofpride^nd  glory  to  every  loyalfubjed,  that  the  Saxons  and  Romans  made 
amoli  fpirited  refinance  Lo  the  arrogant  and  infolent  claims  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs;  but  the'prielh>  by  their  irreiidible  powers  of  falcination  on  the 
roindt  of  the  multitude,  inlided  thi^m  under  the  papal  banners,  and  made 
them  rebels  to  their  liege  fovereign,  in  confequerfce  of  which  King  John 
was  obliged  to  relign  his  crown  to  the  pope,  aud  10  become  his  feudatory  *. 

We"  cannot  be  lurprized  that  the  fame  catffes  produce  the  fame  effects  irt 
our  times,  and  thai  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  Ireland,  to  deprive  our 
gTBcious  monarch  of  his  throne,  with  the  affiflance  of  the  French;  when 
Dr.  Troy,  the  prefent  titular  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  in  his  Padoral  Letter,  and 
Lord  Fingal,  in  hi»  Letter  to  Lord  Redefdale,  tell  us,  that  the  firinctpUi  ttf 
Roman  Catholics  are  the  same  at  all  times  and-  in  all  places* 

Mr>  Lock,  who  firll  cleared  human  reafon  from  the  miAs  of  errors,  fays» 
in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Toleration, 

"  Again  that  church  can  have  no  right  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magiflrale, 
which  isconilituted  upon  fuch  a  bottom,  that  thofe  who  enter  it  do  thereby, 
ipit facto,  deliver  themielves  up  to  the  protection  and  fervice  of  another 
prince;  for  by  this  means  the  magiftrate  would  give  way  to  the  fettling  of 
a  foreign -jiiriraiition  in  his  own  country,  and  fuffer  his  own  people  to  be 
lifted,  as  it  were,  for  foldi^rs  againd  his  own  government." 

The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  competent  opinion  of  Mr.  Plowr- 
deh's  religious  and  political  principles,  froi«  thefe  ciirfory  remarks  on  his 
works. 

r  (hall  conclude,  then,  by  informing  him,  that  his  podHminious  preface.wajC 
written  to  defend  his  voluminous  review  from  the  exeelhent  Stridlures  made 
on  it;  and  as  he  has  had  .the  audacity  to  treat  with  indecent  fcurrility  fome 
diftioguinied  members  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  I  hope  the  reader  will 
approve  of  the  cailTgation  which  I  have  given  him,  and  which  he  lb  weU 
deferves, 

(Tq  he  concluded  in  our  next, J 


Godwin's  Life  and  Age  of  Chaucer. 

( Concluded  from  p.  1 67 .  J 

CHAUCER,  while  in  exile,  was  involved  in  pecuniary  embarralT- 
ments,and  our  author  feelingly  laments  his  diflrefs.  The  perfons 
to  whom  he  trufted^the  management  of  his  affairs  proved  treacherous ; 
detained  his  income,  and  evon  let  his  apartments,  vi^ithout  accounting 
for  the  rent..  His  refources  failed,  and  his  friends  not  only  deferted,  but 
rofcbed  him.  With  regard  to  inoney  matters,  indeed,  he  feems  never 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  prudence ;  and  he  probably^  tlierefore. 


*  For  this  reafonihe  Proteflant  ftates  fhould  be  on  their  guard,  as  popery 
y  advancing  with  raj>id  and  alarming  firides,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

derived 
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derived  no  affiihtnce  from  former  favings.  In  1386  he  ventured  to 
return,  hoping,  we  may  fup^^ofe,  that  he  (hould  be  fufFered  to  retiMin 
untnolefted  and  obfcure,  in  the  bofom  of  hi?  country.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  difappointed.  He  was,  for  whatever  reafon,  arretted  by 
an  order  from  the  court,  and  committed  prifoner,  moft  probably  to 
't!)e  Tower. 

It  was  againft  the  adminiftration  of  the  King  that  Chaucer  had 
ilniggled;  and  it  was  by  them  that  he  was  committed  to  prifon. 
'But  in  Oflober  of  this  year  Thomas  of  Woodftock  fucceeded  in  fub- 
verting  the  royal  authority ;  arkl  in  December  following,  Chaucer 
was  deprived  of  hi»  o£$ces  of  comptroller  of  the  cuAoms,  and  of  (be 
fmali  cuftoms  in  the  |^rt  of  London.  The  King's  minifters  bad 
treated  him  with  tendernefs  and  lenity.  *^  It  was  referved,"'  fays 
our  author,  **  for  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  the  patron  of  Gower,  aiid 
[dele  and']  who  had  fo  lately  fliewn  himfelf  the  vehement  and  intem- 
perate partifan  of  John  of  Gaont,  but  in*  Whom  ambition  finally 
iwallowed  up  tvsry  other  fehtiment,  while  he  continued  Chauccrs 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  to  deprive  hini  of  his  principal  means  of 
competence  and  fubfiftence."  (P.  469.)  There  is  here  fome  incom- 
prehenfible  mydery,  which  we  wifli  to.iee  explained.  How  is  itre- 
concileable  with  Woodftock's  zeal  for  his  brother's  caufe  that  he 
fiiould  thus  unmercifully  perfecute,  to  ruin,  the  man  who  was  his 
brother's  firmeft  adherent  and  friend  ? 

•  The  treafon,  infolence,  and  cruelty  of  Woodftock  were  carried  to 
the  moft  incredible  excefs,  by  the  inftrumentality  of  that  profligaie 
aflembly  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  **  Wonder-working  Par- 
liament.'* Chaucer's  fituation  was  now  fufficientiv  forlorn:  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  moft  to  fear  fiom  ^he  continuance  of  the 
vfurpation,  or  from  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  authority.  In  this 
feafon  of  adverfity  it  is  pleafmg  to  find  him  deriving  employment  and 
confolation  from  the  refources  of  his  own  mind.  Chaucer,  in  bis 
youth,  had  tranflated  Boethius ;  and,  as  Boethius,  in  prifon,  bad 
written  the  "  Confolation  of  Philofophy,"  fo  Chaucer,  in  a  fitnilar 
condition,  wrote,  but  in  a  ftyle  mu$:h  more  <nyftical  and  obfcure,  the 
•'  Teftament  of  Love." 

In  this  produdlion,  which  Mr.  G.  appreciates  with  his  ufual  accu- 
racy and  corrednefs  of  tafte,  Chaucer  complains  too  much  ;  and,  of 
courfe,  weakens  the  commiferation  of  his  readers.  One  paffage, 
which  Mr.  G.  has  quoted,  (p.  483.)  contains  a  very  curious  difjJay 
of  Chaucer's  high  eftimation  of  his  own  merits  as  a  poet.  But  the 
fime  of  his  deliverance  was  now  approaching.  On  the  3d  of  Mayi 
1389,  Richard  defeated  the  faction  of  Woodftock ;  and,on  the  I2ih 
of  July  following,  Chaucer  was  appointed  to  the  horiourable  and  lu- 
crative office  of  clerk  of  the  works.  It  would  fecm,  however,  tb«t 
he  did  not  obtain  his  enlargement  unQonditionally,  and  that  the  terms 
of  it  were  an  ample  confeflion  of  his  former  tranfgreftions,  in  the  con- 
teft  with  the  city,  and  an  information  againft  his  afibciates.    For  our 

J^nowkdge  of  this  incident  in  the  poet's  life  w^  arc  indsbted  to  th« 

poet 
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port  hinifelf  alone.  He  has  nienti(;»ned  it,  in  his  *^  T cftameat  of 
Love;''  but  has  neither  named  the  perfons  whom  he  impeached,  nor 
his  motives  for  impeaching  them.  He  fcems  to  refer  to  persons  of 
higher  rank  than  the  magiftrates  of  London  :  for  "  of  the  confederal 
cies,"  he  fays,  *'  laaked  by  my  foverains,  i  nas  [ne  was,  was  not]  but 
a  fervaunt."  Who  tbek  foverains  were  is  not  known  ;  Mr.  G.  thinks 
that  Chaucer  coiild  not  meaii  Woodftocic  and  the  other  ufurpers,  be*^ 
^caufe  the  King  behaved  to  them  on  this  •  occafion  with  the  greateft 
clemency.  Leaft  of  all  couid  he  mean,  in  our  a|ithor*s  opinion,  John 
of  Gaunt,  becaufe  Richard  cqnfidcred  him  ever  after  as  loyal,  and  rc- 
forted  to  hrm,  in  all  trying  circumflances,  &s  his  firmeftfriend.  Of 
the  reafons  nere  ailigned  by  our  author,  particularly  of  that  which  re*> 
latesto  Woodiloclcand  his  faction,  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  weaknefs.  If  the  King  was  nacuraily  merciful,  as  we  are  con- 
vinced was  the  caie,  he  would  not  incline  to  puni0>  thofe  traitors  to 
the  extent  of  their  crimes.  But,  fuppofing  ih-t  he  had  fo  irfclined,  wc 
can  eafily  conceive  him  to  have  been  reliraincd  by  prudence  or  by 
fear.  With  regard  t6  Gaunt,  although  Mr.  Gc  labours  hard  to  make 
him  a  chara£ler  nearly  perfedi,  he  had  undoubtedly  fpiendid  faulta 
as  well  as  virtues.  We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  he  was  difloyal; 
but  his  darlinu;  idol  was  popularity  :  and  the  practice  of  every  factious 
demagogue  ihew&  that  nothing  is  confidered  fo  fure  a  means  of  propi- 
tiating this  idol,  as  to  clamour  and  hiMc  for  the  privileges  of  the 
people  inx>pporition  to  the  crown.  The  conduft  of  Chaucer,  00  this 
occafion,  is  regarded  by  our  auihor  as  the.  moft  di (honourable  action  of 
his  life;  But  this  is  an  inference  totally  unwarranted.  It  might 
be  either  difhondurable  or  laudable  in  a  high  degree ;  but  before  we 
can  determine  which  epithet  it  deferves,  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circtimflances  of  it  is  requifite  than  we  are  ever  likely 
to  attain. 

In  1386,  John  of  Gaunt,  with  an  army  of  20,G00  men,  failed  on  an 
expedition  into  Spain,  from  which  he  returned  in  iT^^g.  Though,, 
by  this  attempt,  he  failed  to  acquire  pofleflion  of  Caftille,  he  enriched 
himfeif,  and  fucceeded  in  entailing,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughters, 
the  crowns  of  both  Caftille  and  Portugal  on  the  heads  of  his  defcen* 
dants.  On  his  return  he  was  created  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  without  the 
rights  of  feudal  fuvereignty,  as  it  had  been  held  by  his  brother,  the 
Black  Prince.  And  here  our  author  examines  an  abfurd  ftory  of  his 
having,  in  full  parliament,  demanded  that  his  fon,  Henry  of  Boling-* 
brQke,fliould.he  publicly  acknowleged  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown^ 
Theftory  bears  forgery  on  the  very  face  of  it.  The  true  heir,  in 
failure  of  royal  ilTue,  was  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March>  eldeft  foii 
of  Phiiippa,  only  daughter  of  Lionel,  Diike  of  Clarence,  and  he  had 
accordingly  been  recognized  as  fuch.  But  this  fable  was  afterwards 
indufiriouily  propagated  by  the  crafty  cold-hearted  Henry  IV.  as  a 
kind  of  fupport  to  his  villainous  ufurpation.  ^ 

In  139I,  Chaucer  loft  an  income,  equivalent  to  657I.  in  mndcra 
*«l(Hiey,  being  tHe  amount  of  his  falary  as  clerk  of  the  works.     \Vhe^ 
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-^  ther  he.  refigned,  or  was  iuperfeded,  does  not  appear.  There  is  a 
tradition  which  reprefents  him  as  paffing  fome  of  his  laft  years  at 
Woodftock,  where  he  planned  and  executed  his  greateft  work,  the 
Canterbury  Tales.         *    • 

Our  auchor  here  )igain  refumes  the  breach  which*  took  place  be* 
twcen  Chaucer  and  Gower.  The  caufe  of  it»  he  fays,  it  is  difficulty 
difcover*  Gower  vifited  Chaucer  in  prifon  ;  and  Mr.  G.. conjecture! 
that  the  original  ground  of  the  oiifundcrftanding  might  be  a  fuf-^ 
picion  entertained  by  Chaucer  of  his  friend's  not  having  been  fu£* 
ciently  zealuus  in  fohciting,  from  l^homasof  Woodftock,  his  releafe. 
^^he  fentiment  of  averfion  produced  by  this  fufpicion^  our  author  alfo 
conjectures,  may  have  been  increafed  by  the  publication  of  Gower*i 
*'  DeConfefBone  Amantis."  At  any  other  time  Chaucer^  he  thinks, 
would  have  looked  on  this  capital  publication  with  pleafure.  ^^  But 
poifoned^  as  his  feehngs  were  cowards  Gower,  he  viewed  it  as  a  new 
a^  of  animoiity»  Gower,  who  bad  hitherto  written  only  in  Latra 
and  Fiench,  appeared,  in  his  eyes,  not  contented  with  treacheroufly 
betraying  the  man  that  loved  him,  as  now  taking  up  the  pen  in  £ng< 
lifht  with  the  bafe  purpbfe  of  annihilating  bis  literary  fame.  It  feeois 
therefore  to  have  been  refentment  and  indignation  that  firft  infpired 
Chaucer,  at  an  advanced  age,  with  the  adipirable  project  of  his  Cantep^ 
bury  Talcs."  (P.  SOf .)  All  this,  however,  is  mere  canje^ure,  with- 
4>ttt  fo  much  as  even  the  appearance  of  proof.  The  real  caufe  of.  the 
final  bleach  between  Chaucer  and  Gower,  we  are  perfuaded,  was  that 
which  we  before  afligned,  the  abhorrence  excited  in  the  mind  of  the 
former  by  the  fubfequent  difloyalty  and  meannefs  of  the  latten  la 
1394,  Chaucer  obtained  a  peniion  of  20J.  in  modern  money,  360K  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  -       . 

In  the  beginning  of  1 396,  John  of  Gaunt,  having  been,  by  the 
death  of  his  Spanifli  con  fort,  a  widower,  f6r  nearly  eighteen  months, 
publicly  married  Catharine,  Lady  Swinford,  the  Hfter  of  Chaucer's 
wife.     She.  had  lived  with  him  in  a  (late  of  criminal  intimacy  for 

•  twenty  years,  and  had  borne  him  three  (ons^^  who  were  afterwards 
known  as  Earl  of  Somer  et.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  JE>uke  of  Exeter, 
and  who,  in  1397,  were,  ijy  adl  of  Parliament,  legitimated  by  name. 
Our  author  fuppofes  this  marriage  connefied  with  the  post's  rcfidcnce 
at  Donnington  Caftle,  in  the  county  of  Berks.  Thai  he  did  rcfiJc 
there  feems  fuificiently  certain  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  him  to. have 
been  opulent  enough  to  purchafe  an  eftate.  Mr. -Godwin,  thercforCf 
thinks  that  he  owed  it  to  the  munificence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who^  having 
manied  a  woman  inferior  to  himfelf,  refolved  ta  ennoble,  according  to 
the  id*?as  of  the  feudal  times,  the  hufband  of  her  fifter.  In  1398  ^^ 
find  Chaucer  obtaining  a  patent  of  protie£tton)  the  fpecificatioh  of 
which  is-not  known  ;  and  llkewife  the  grant  of  a  tun  of  wiflcyprlyt 
which  is  fcarcely  more  than  half  as  much  as  wa^  gratued  him  n^ 

^374-  1 

.    In  his  fifty-third  chapter  Mr.  Godwin  treats  of  the  king's  fecond 

»arriai^e  with.  liabf Ha  of  France  i  of  the  fccond  confpiracy,  and  of  tn< 

deaths 
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^ath,orasour  author  chufes  to  call  it,  the  afikfflnation  of  Wood*' 
ftock;  of  the  jquarrel  between  BoJingbroke  and  Mowbray,  Duke  ol 
Norfolk,  on  which  there  rcfts  an  impeni'trable  myftery,  as  well  as  on 
the1:ondu£t  of  the  king  in  that  caufe  ;  of  the  death  and  charader  of 
John  of  Gaunt ;  of  the  depofitioh  of  Richard  II. ;  of  Cbauc€r*s  be- 
haviour, on  that  event;  a  behaviour  deferving  of  every  praife  j  oftha 
favours  conferred  on  hjm  by  the  new  fovereign  ;  and  of  his  removal, 
to  London,  where  he  died.  "  ' 

The  Duke  of  Lancafter  died  Feb.  3,  1399,  in  the  5Qth  year  of  hi« 
agr*  Concerning  the  immediate  cauib  of  his  death  there  remains  011 
record  a  curious  document,  which  has  engaged  a.confiderableportioki> 
of  attention.  It  is  contained  in  a  manufcript  work  of  a  Dr.  Thomas 
Gafcoigne, .  intit^ed,  ^^  Dt£iionariuin  Thcol<^icum,"  which  is  pre-* 
icrvedinXincoln^College,  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Gafcoigne  was  a  .diftin-: 
gujflbed  member  of  the  Univerfity,  having  twice  difeharged  the  office 
of  Chaneeiior,  apd  died  i&  J457.     We  (hall  give  bis  ftory  in  his  owa 

"  Novi  ego,  magUi«r  Thomas  Gafcoigne,  licet  indignus,  Sacras  Tlieolo- 
giae  Do6lor,  qui  hifec  fcripfi  %t  collegi,  diverfos  viros,  qui  morlui  fuerunt  ex 
pulrefaciiqne  membrorum  fuorum  genital! am  et  corporis  fui ;  qua;  corniptio 
et  patre&6Ho,  ut  ipfi  dixerunt,  cauiata  fuit  per  exercitium  copalae  camaHs 
cum  mttlieribus.  Magnus  enim  Dux  in  Angh*4«  fcilicet  J,  de  Gaunt,  mortuus 
eii  ex  tali  putre^cUone  membrorum  genitalium  et  corporis  fui,  c*auiata  pec 
fireqaentatipnem  muiierum.  Magnus  enim  fornicator  fui(«  xit  in  toto  regoo 
Anglise  divulgabatur :  et  ante  mortem  fuam,  'jacens  fic  infnrmus  in  ie^o^  ^ 
eaDdem  putretaClionem  regi  Anglise,  Ricardo  Secundo,  oilendit,  cum  idem, 
rexeandem  Ducem  in  fua  ;n^rmitate  vi/itavlt;  et  dixit  mihi  qui  ifla  novi(^ 
^us  fidelis  SacicC  Theologise  Baccalaureus/' 

Of  the  charge,  here  exhibited  againft  his  favourite  character  our  an-.  , 
thor  has  attempted  a  refutation,  which,  we  are  forry  to  fay^  is  little 
creditable  to  his  candour,  to  his  information^  or  to  his  fagacity.  It 
dtibovers,  indeed,  a  degree  of  prejudice,  and  even  of  ignorance,  which  . 
we  were  not,  by  any  means,  prepared  to  expeft.  The  ftory  he  attri* 
butcs  to  **  the  fpleen  of  the  church."  The  Duke  of  Lancafter  was  a 
favourerof  WicklifFe,  and  confcquently  a  heretic.  And  **  it  is  well 
known,"  fays  our  author,  **  that  the  circumflances  attending  the  laft 
moments  of  heietlcs  and  infidels  have  ever  formed  a  favourite  topic 
to  their  more  fortunate  aind  immaculate  opppfers.'^  In  confirmatioa 
of  thisfaft  he  alleges \he  affertion  of  Walfingham»  that  Wickllffe  died 
by  the  judgment  dMf  God  ;  and  on  fuch  aflfcrtions  be  gives  us  the  coQi* 
'naitof  honeft  Anthony  Wood,  who  was  certainly,  as  he  obferves,  no 
friend  to  innovation,  and  whofe  words  we  deem  it  necclTary  to  quote. 

"  The  fame  perfons  further  affirm  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
oecaufe  he  was  a  patron  of  VfxckWffc,  /luJeniiis  suis  misetwn  i^  modum  ukeri" 
^iixesUoccubuisse,  and  add  (hat,  being  devoted  to  le\yd  women,  he  contrad- 
^  a  venereal  contagion.  Whether  thefe  things  are  true  or  feigned,  for 
the  gratification  of  hatred,  I  {hall  not  djlpute.  Certainly  mod  authors  afTert 
that  this  dlfeafe  was  firft  known  in  the  world  long  after  this  period  j  and  it 

was 
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washeM,  evtn  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIIT.  fb  Infii^lioa.s  as  for  it  to  have  itiade 
Ofiie  of  the  articles  of  trealonable  accui'atian  again(l  Cardinal  Wo^iey,  that  hft 
approached  tiie  royal  p^lon  at  a  time  whenhe  knewr  himielf  to  be  afflicied: 
with  this  diforder." 

In  order  to  difcredit  Qafcoigne's  teftimony,  our  author  ftates  a  faft 
wfcich,  whether  true  or  talfe,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  In  1406,  a 
t(;Aimonial  was  iiTued;  in  favour  of  WickHfFe,  in  the  n^ttie  of  the 
Univerfity ,  and  to  this  teftimonial  the  common  feal  of  the  Univerfity' 
was  affixed.  ^Buv  Galcoigne  affirms  that  the  .feal  Was  claildtftinely 
obtained,  for  the  purpofe^  by  a  heretic  of  thfc  name  of  Peter  Payne. 
Our  ingenious  author,  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  affirmation  is 
falfe,  coticludes  that  Gatcoigne  is  unworthy  6f  belief,  and  even  fayj 
thrat  his  talc  about  John  of  Gaunt  has  **  certainly  every  inherent 
token  ofta>  premeditated  Calumny^ '  Hi$  ^  honed:  Bachelor  of  Divinity' 
is  introduced  in  a  manner  in  which*  no  witnefs  Was  ever  brought  to  an 
ixmtft  taU,*^  [Extraordinary  phraffeology  iurely.]  Mr.  Godwin  then 
urges  the  improbability  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  a  common  fornica*- 
tor.  **He  was  indeed/'  fays  our  author,  *'  in  the  theological  fenfe,  a 
fornicator;  for  he  was  for  twenty  years  in  familiar  conne£iion  with 
Catharine  Swinford  without  being  her  hujfband."  By  this  it  would 
appear  that  our  able  biographer  hasy^/  to  learn  the  difterencc  betwcca 
fornicaihn  and  adultery.  He  infids,  however,  tha*  Gaunt's  attach- 
ment to  th'<it  lady  is  a  prefumption  that  he  was  not  fuch  a  geneira]  li' 
bertine  as  Gafcoignc  would  make  him. 

This  flory',  which  Mr.  Godwin  exprefsly  calls  *'  malicious,"  has 
**  lately  been  revived,"  he  fays,  "by  t\it  Jinijier  and  ill^amened  in- 
dudry  of  certain  naturalifls  and  antiquarians. '^     Why  the  induRry 
of  theferia:uralifts  and  antiquarians  is  thus  defcribed,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive, unlefs  Mr.  Godwin  would  have  every  document  deftroyed,  or, 
at  leaft  kept  out  oF  fight,  which,  in  any  degree,  reflefts  on  the  charac- 
ter of  John  of  Gaunt.     But  this  wduld  be  fuch  a  diihonefl  wiffa  as  we 
cannot  (uppofe  our  author  capable  of  forming,  much  lefs  of  avowing. 
Of  fliatice^  however,  in  the  relator,  Gafcoigne,  we  can  fee  no  traces. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  bis  confidering  the  difeafe  of  Gaunt  as  a 
judgment  from  God,  or  as  inflicted  on  account  of  his  patroniaing 
^  Wickliffc.     The  cafe  is  very  unafFeilcdIy  defcribed  as  a  fimple  fafl;; 
and  Gafcoigne  accounts* for  it,  not  bv  a  miraculous,  but  by  a  natural 
caufe.     It  is  not  even  reprefented  as  extraordinary  ;  for  it  is  given 
only  as  an  inflance  of  what  h^A  frequently  happened,' and  the  frequency 
of  it  is  cxprefsly  attefled  on  the  authority  of  Gafcdigne's  perfonal 
knowledge.     **  Novi  ego  diverfos  viros^  Sec.**  and  ail  the  difference 
between  thefe  perfons  and  John  of  Gaunt  confifts  in  this,  that  the  cafe 
of  the  forrher  is  recorded  from  Gafcoigne*s  own  knowledge,  while  that 
of  the  latter  depends  on  information  communicated  by  another.    Sup- 
pofing  the  information  to  have  been  really  given,  which  Mr.  Godwin 
will  not  furely  fay  is  an  impolTible  or  abfurd  fuppofition,  we  wifli  to 
know  how  he  would  have  had  the   **  honeft  bachelor  of  divinity"  it^ 
troducedy  and  what  proofs  of  i^aud  he  difcovery  on  the  face  of  his 

teftimonyf 
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teftimony  ?  Ourautbor  fays^  indeed,  that  if  the  circumftaiices  [which] 
he  (the  bachelor)  relates  had  made  a  fubje£t  of  converfatton  between 
Richard  II.  aiid  his  dying  uncle,  this  Chancelldr  of  the  Univerfity 
might  have  found  witnefles  of  a  very  difFei^ent  fafhion  to  atteft  his 
Dafrative.  This  is  furely  mod  extraordinary :  where  was  he  to  find 
them?  Does  Mr.-  G.  imagine  that  the  ucmoft  care  would'  bo 
taken  to  atteft  and  render  public,  the  difgrace  of  the  firft  prince  of 
the  blood  ?  that  a  particular  account  of  it,  drawn  up  by  a  notary^ 
and  figned  by  witnefles,  would  be  lodged  among  the  records  cf  the  em*' 
pire?  The  fymptoms  of  the  cafe  might,  indeed,  be  whifpered  in  coR'- 
verOuicn,  and  become  generally  known ;  but  na  other  information 
with  regard  to  it  was  to  be  expelled. 
And  as  in  the  teftimony  of  Dr."  G^fcoigne  there  is  nothing  which 
^  has  the  appearance  of  fraud  or  of  malice  againft  Gaunt,  io  in  the 
;  cafe  itfclf  there  is  nothing  which  carries  an  air.  of  improbability.  Our 
i>  author,  indeed,  as  well  as  Anthony  Wood,  feems^  to  think  that  the 
\  diftemper  of  J.  of  G.  muft  neceflariiy  have  been  what  is  now  denomi- 
nated the  venereal  difeafe.  **  The  ftory,"  he  fays,  '*  has  been  ingc- 
i  niouily  employed  to  vindicate  the  difcoverers  of  America  from  the 
.  charge  of  introducing  into  Europe  the  mod  venoihpus  of  difeafes."- 
}  The  fzSt  IS  as  Mr.  Godwin  has  ftated  it ;  for,  though  the  greater 
1.  number  of  phyficians,  we  believe,  as  well  as  of  hiftorians  and  anti«* 
.  ^uariaos,  are  agreed  that  this  difeafe  was  imported  from  America^ 
yet  Dr.  Sanchez  and  others  have  contended,  with  much  learning  and 
i  ability,  that  it  was  known  in  Europe  long  before.  The  firft  voyage 
y-  oCCclumbus^  when  he  difcovered  Cuba  and. St.  Domingo,  was  in 
^  1492,  ninety'-three  years  after  the  death  of  Gaunt,  and  thirty-five 
,  after  that  of  Gafcoigne.  If,  therefore,  the  fymptoms  defchbed  by 
/  Gafcoigne  be  certainly  thofe  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  moft  unquel^ 
\  tioaably,  unlefs  the  document  be  a  forgery  altogether,  was  known  in 
^  his  time  \  for  he  could  not,  without  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  have,  in 
'  order  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  Gaunt,  invented  the  accurate  de- 
I  fcription  of  a  difeafe  which  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  near  40 
years  after  his  death.  But  our  author  feems  not  to  have  known  that 
even  thofe  phyficians  who  maintain,  that  the  fyphilitic  virus  firft 
came  fron!l  America,  admit,  and  indeed  contend,  that,  long  before, 
adifeafewas  known  which,. in  all  its  chief  fymptoms,  exadly  re* 
fembied  the  venereal,  from  which  it  difft^red  only  in  not  being  de- 
rived firom  a  fpecific  contagion.  This  difeafe,  which  our  old  authors 
often exprefs  by  the  appellatipn  of  "The  Brenning,"  that  is,  the 
hermngy  was  contraSed  ex  humoribus  acribus  et  putridis^  in  vagina 
nuliihri  colUifis  \  and,  although  it  was  not  communicated,  like  the 
yeoereal,  per  copulam  carnaleniy  from  him  wh  >  had  contradted  it,  yet 
*t  frequently  terminated  fatally  in  the  patients,  **  qui  moriui  fuerunt^* 
to  ufc  Gafcoigne's  words,  **  ex  putrefa&ione  membrorum  fuorum  gent" 
f^umet  corporis  fui.  Of  this  diftcmper,  its  caufe,  fymptoms,  and 
yirulence»  our  readers  may  find  an  account  in  the  firit  volume  of 

Freind's 
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Freind's  Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  where  the  cafe  of  John  of  Gaunt  is  parfi. 
<ularlv  mentioned,  and  his  death  afcrilved  to  it. 

Our  author,  however,  is  greai  y  offended  that  fo  immaculate  a 
char4fter  as  John  of  Gaunt  (hould  be  thought  to  have  died  from  fo 
difgraceful  a  caufe  ;  but  his  zeal  fecms  hereto  havc'blinded  hiij judg* 
ment.  It  was  hardty,  we  really  think,  worth  o»r  author's  while  to 
attempt  the  vindication,  from  a  charge  of  fornication,  of  the  man 
who,  by  our  author's  ow-n  acknowledgment,  lived  fo  many  years  in 
i  ftate  of  adultery.  Nor^can  Mr.  Godwin  be  ignorant  that  the 
length  ot  Gnunt's  attachment  to  Catherine  Swinford  affords  nopre- 
fumption  againft  the  truth  of  the  charge.  Gaunt,  it  is  evident, 
though  a  brave,  magnificent,  and  high  minded  prince,  was  far  from 
being  a  faint.  On  the  contrary,  his  life  feems  to  have  been  as  free 
as  his  principles  were  latttudinarian  ;  and,  confcquently,  he  was  as 
likely  to  have  owed  his  death  to  the  caufe  afligned  by  Dr.  Gafcoignc 
as  any  man  of  his  times.  We  cannot  quit  this  fubjedl  without  re- 
marking the  ftrange  and  very  ccnfurable  partiality  oi  our  ingenious 
author.  The  charaSer  and  conduct  of  Richard  il.  have  come  down 
to  us  loaded  with  infamy  and  vice  by  the  mercenary  hiftoriansof  the 
Houfe  of  Lancafter.  Y^t  in  the  rcprefcntation's  of  thcf^  venal  hifto- 
xians,  who  had  every  motive  to  difgusfe,  and  even  to  falfify  the 
truth,  Mr;  Godwin  acquiefces  without  feeming  to  entertain  a  fingle 
doubt.  But  when  Dr.  Gafcoigne,  in  a  document  which  difcovers 
not  one  fjgn  of  bad  faith  or  of  malicious  intentions,  refleSs  on- the 
chara6ler  of  John  of  Gaunt,  our  author's  refentmefit  is  roufed  to  fiich 
a  pitch,  that  he  has  equally  loft  fight  of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  of 
the  duties  of  an  impartial  writer. 

Chaucer  died  in  London,  OSober  25,  1400,  and  was  buried,  a* 
already  obferved,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  which  was  furely  honoured 
bv  receiving  bis  remains.  **  It  is  likely,"  fay^s  our  author,  "that 
Thomas  Chaucer  ftood  by,  and  faw  the  remains  of  his  father  quietly 
depofited  in  the  grave.  It  is  likely  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
his  nephew,  Beaufort,  blfh'p  of  Lincoln,  and  the  brcrther  of  the  bi- 
fhop,  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England."  (P.  559.)  Thi« 
is  all,  unqueftionably,  Ukely  enough  ;  but  was  it  neceliary  that  Mr. 
Godwin  fhould  fuzgs&  it  ?  What  follows,  however,  is  flill  more  ex- 
traordinary. "  If  thefe  circumftancep,?  he  fays,  Wadd  nothing  to 
the  genuine  honours  of  Chaucer,  and  if  we  confefs  the  name  of  the 
poet  to  be  greater  than  all  the  denominations  which  monarchscan 
beftow,  yet  the  moft  faftidious  philofopher  may  be  gratified  to  fee 
tilings  as  they  aftually  were,  and  to  be  an  attendant,  in  imagination 
upon  the  herfe  of  Chaucer."  Not  to  mention  the  trivial  nature  of 
thefe. reflexions,  which  our  ingenious  biograplier  appears  to  confider 
as  profound  :  do  we  fee  things,  it  may  be  afkcd,  as  they  actually  wtre 
by  becoming  attendants  in  imagination?  ^ 

The  LVth,    or  concluding,  chapter  of.  Mr.  Godwin's  book  w 

wholly  employed  on  Chaucer's  cbarader,  which  is  drawn  at  fwl 

^       .  length, 
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leogth,  with  the  lineaments  very  diftinSIy  marked^but,  fof  the  moft  part> 
we  thinic,   inaVery  badtade.    A  great  number  of  fuccefiive  paragraphs 
begin  with  the  words  ••*  Chaucer  was."  For  example:  *' Chaucer  was 
a  courtier — Chaucer  was  an  ambaflador— Chaucer  was  a  minifler — 
Chaucer  was  a  patriot,  &c/*     As  this  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  without  a  ftudied  de&gn,  it  fuggefts  the  idea  of  afFedation 
and  pedantry:     But  what^x  in  this  chapter,  chiefly  difgufis  us,  is  the 
air  of  importance  which  Mr.  Godwin  puts  on  in  prefenting  us  with 
trivial  and  puerile  refle£ti6ns,  as^  if  they  were  of  the  moft  inter<jfting 
nature,     CoiKerning  the  poet's  removing  to  Donnington,  our  author 
thus  writes  :  "  John  of  Gaunt  at  this  time  married , Chaucer's  kinf- 
woman,  and  he  told  the  poet"  \who  told  our  author  Jo  ?'\  **  that  now, 
being  nearly  allied  to  royalty,  he  muft  chancre  the  ftyle  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  lived.     Chancer  confen ted.*    An  ancient  caftle  opened 
its  ample  gates,  and  fpread  out  its  fp^cious  apartments,  to  receive 
him  as  its  inhabitant^     Chaucer  brought  hither  the  fame  gay  and 
weU-tempered  mind /which  had  accompanied  him  through  life  :  he 
fat  under  his  own  oaks,  and  in  a  truly  focial  fpirit  named  them  after 
his  benefactors  and  patrons."  (P.  565.)     This  is  bad  enough ;  but 
"what  we  are  going  to  fubjoin  is  much  worfe.     Mr.  Godwin  is  fpeak- 
iug  of  Chaucer's  teftimony  in  a  caufe  of  a»ms  between  Grofvenor  and 
Scrope.     **  He  defcrlbes  himfelf  as  walking  in  Friday-ftrect,  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  obferving  there  the*  arms  which  he  had  ahvays 
feen  borne  by  the  family  of  Scrope,    hung  out  as  a  fign.     This 
inconfiderable    circumftance    immediately  ^  excites    an    inter^ft     in 
the  patriarch  of  the  EngHfh  language  and  of  Englilh  poetry.     The 
Scropcs  were  his  friends.      Me  accofts  a  ftranger  whom  he   per- 
ceives accidentally  ftanding  by,  and  a(ks,  what  inn  is  that,  which  I 
obferve  has  bung  out  the  arms  of  Scrope  for  its  figq  ! — Nay,   replied 
the  other,  it  is  no  inn^  nor  are  thofe  the  aims  of  Scrope;  they  are 
the  (hield  of  a  Cheflijre  family  of  the  name  of  Grofvenor."    So  much 
for  the  fa£l  :  now  for  the  refleSion.     "  In  Cliaucer,  the  thus  ad^ 
drtffing  himfelf  io  a  perfon  unknown,  is  no  evidence  of  a  vulgar,  in- 
dicate, and  undifcrim  inciting  mind.     It  Ihews  that  he  was  a  cha- 
^fter,  not  faftidious  entnjgh  to  refufe  to  intereft  itfelf  in  trifles,  and 
^fank,  and  even  affable,  in  his  intercourfe  with  mankind."  (P.  569.) 
This  is,  furcly,  a  burU'fx;|ue  on  profound  obferyation.     Yet  our  au- 
^pt's  fuimnary  appreciation  of  Chaucer's  merit  as  a  poet  is  writter^ 
Wh  juft  difcrimination,  and  much  accurate  remark.     We  (hall  copy 
the  laft  paragraph  of  the, book. 

"Hkbfeft  works,  his  Canterbury  Tales  in  particular,  have  an  abfolut^ 
'J'^ent  which  ftands  in  need  of  no  exlrinfic  accident  to  (hew  it  to  advantagei, 
™  no  apology  to  atone  for  its  concomitant  defects.  They  clal's  with  - 
whatever  is  beft  in  the  poetry  of  any  country  or  any  age.  Yet  when  we 
lurther  recollect,  that  they  vvere  written  in  a  remote  and  femi-barbarous 
■ge,  that  Chaucer  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  create  a  language,  ot 
^jteftore  to  credit  a  language  which  had  been  funk  into  vulgarity  and 
t^l^tempt,  by  being  confide  red  as  a  [the],  language  of  (laves,  that  hiftory 
cxilted  only  in  unconnedcd  fragments,  and  that  lits  writings,  ilupendous 
«o.Lxxvii.     VOL.  XIX.  S  '  as 
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t&  we  find  them^  are  adbciatedj  as  to  the  period  of  their  prodaflion/  with 
the  firfl  hatf-afTured  tjfpin^  of  civitiaBition  and  the  mufe,  the  aftonKbment 
and  awe  with  which  we  regard  the  great  father  of  Engliih  poetry  xduII  be 
exceedingly  increafed>  and  \he  lover  oi'  human  nature,  and  of  iuielledlaal 
power,  will  deem  ho  time  mifpent  that  adds  to  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  hiftory  of  fuch  a  man,  or  with  writings  fo  produced.*' 

Of  the  ft^le  of  Mr.  G/s  work  we  have  fpoken  fn  terms  of  geneni 
coininendati0h.  In  many  inftances  it  is  uriking  beautiful,  yet  we 
ihould  not  difcharge  our  duty  to  the  public,  if  we  did  not  obferve  that 
it  is  marked  by  ftriking  peculiarities  and  fome  grofs  deformities.  We 
have  firft  to  remark  the  author's  aimoft  conftant  fuppreilion  of  the  re- 
lative  pronoun,  whenever  it  is  governed  by  the  following  verb: 
Thus,  **  The  firft  romances  Wi  poJfefsC'  for  which  we  poJftfs\  **flic 
was  the  deity  he  adond^**  for  whom  he  adored.  This  elliptical  cim- 
ftrudion  has  long,  we  are  aware,  been  adopted  in  poetry,  where  manj 
liberties  are  reaffonably  allowed  on  account  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
the  poet  is  expofed.  We  are  forry,  however,  to  fee  it  prevailing  fo 
frequently  in  profe,  efpecialiy  in  grave  and  dignified  compoGtion. 
Many,  indeed,  of  our  beft  writers  employ  it ;  but  we  cannot  lielp 
confldertng  it  as  a  manifeft  defe6t.  1  he  ufe  of  it  we  have  fometimcs 
heard  defended,  and  that,  too,  even  by  men  of  undifputed  tafte,  who 
alleged  that,  in  many  cafes,  it  contributes  highly  to  euphony  and 
rhythm ;  but  we  hardly  ever  obferved  an  inftance  where  we  couU 
certainly  pronounce  that  it  had  this  efFe£^.  Mn  G.  feems  to  have 
ibme  particular  reafpn  for  his  uniform  ufe  of  it ;  for  fo  prominent  a 
charaSer  is  it  of  his  ftyle,  that  we  have  noticed  hardly  fewer  than  300 
phices  in  which  it  occurs.  It  fometimes  appears  with  a  moft  awl- 
v^ard  grace,  as  in  the  foHowing  fentence  :  *'  AH  thofe  things  became 
gratifying  to  his  heart,  on  account  of  the  petffion  theyfpokey  and  the  tk* 
je£f  to  which  they  were  paid:*  (II.  287.)  Why  fliould  the  relative  bf 
,  admitted  in  one  of  thefe  claufes,  and  excluded  from  the  othtfr,  when  , 
the  form  of  both  is  the;  (ame  ?  We  may  give  ano:her  example,  at 
leaft  equally  unaccountable.  **  A  variety  of  circumftances  now  fa*  / 
Voured  the  career  of  Wicliffe ;  the  fchifm  of  the  church ;  the  cmtt^ 
nance  he  had  received  from  the  great  \  and  the  open  favour  which  hk 
4hetrines  obtained  from  the  multitude."  (H.  376.)  If  Mr.  G.  ca« 
point  out  apy  folid  ground  for  the  difference  oi  fyntax  in  the  two  laft 
chutes  of  the  fentence  juft  quoted,  we  (faall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it. 
Another  fault  t>f  much  the  fame  kind,  very  common  wi(h  our  aif* 
thor,  irtheomiflion  of  what  is  called  the  conjunfiion  #iki/  in  foch 
ientences  as  this ;  *^  Every  thing  partakes  of  the  author,  as  if  b^ 
thought  [f^tf/]  he  ihould  be  everlaftingly  difgraced  by  becoming  na- 
tural, inartificial,  and  alive.'*  (I.  318.)  Than  a  fentence  in  wtach 
4both  omiffions,  that  of  the  rcdative,  and  that  of  the  conjunction,  ^ 
conjoined,  it  is  tmpoffible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  maimed  a04 
hobbling.  *•  Such  is  the  idea  of  the  ftatc  of  poetry  and  refinement 
[whichl  it-is  proper  [that']  we  fhould  bring  with  us,  when^wc  pn>- 
ceed  to  the  examinattoh  of  Chaucer's  earlieft  confiderabie,  produd>^^ 
the  Court  of  Love."  (I.  231.)*  •, 
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.  Mr.  G.  very  frequently  mifplaces  the  adverb  mly^i  an  arra^ngement 
by  which  he  often  conveys  a  meaning  entirely  different  from  what  he 
intends.'  Thus,  "  The  Saracens/'  fays  Mr.  G.  **  were  only  checked 
in  their  career  by  the  military  pro wefs  of  Charle$  Martel  in  732.'* 
(IL  47.)  Thefe  word^,  in  their  natural  conftru^ion,  fignify  that 
the  Saracens  received  nothing  more-than  a  che(k^  which'  check  was  given 
them  by  Charles  Martel  in  732.  But  the  author's  meaning  i$,ithaf 
they  received  no  check  until  the^  received  it  from  that  warrior. 
In  the  fame  page  is  another  fentence  of  which  the  con(lru6}ion.  is  par*- 
ticularly  faulty,  owing  to  the  fame,  caufe.  *'  The  court  of  the  Black 
Prince — was  not  only  the  refort  of. noblemen  and  warriors,  but  alfo  of 
crowned  heads."  Here  the  words  not  only  ought  evidently  to  have  fol- 
lowed reforty  inftead  of  going  before  it.  By  the  improper  collocation 
of  this  adverb,  the  following  account  of  the  romantic  or  burlefque 
%le  is  made  to  exprefs  a  falihood.  "  In  it,"  fays  onr  author,  *'  the 
artificial  and  preconcerted  is  onlyjhewn^  and  thoi'e  fainter  and  evanef- 
eent  touches,  by  which  every  man  betrays  the  kind  to  which  h«  be- 
loogs,  are  loft."  (II.  579.)  Here  the  adverb  ought  either  to  have 
fiood  the  firft  word  in  the  lentence,  or  to  have  been  placed  between 
preconcerted  and  iV.  Very  many  fuch  faulty  expreflions  might  be 
^iven  ^  and  Mr.  G.  ia  the  Jefs  excufable^  becaufe,  in  other  inftances, 
he  has  taken  care  to  employ  this  adverb  with  the  utmoft  propriety.  ^ 
■*  The  Albigenfes  nmintained  that  Jefus  Chrift — only  feemed  to  have 
expired  on  the  crofs ;"  (II. '212.)  where  the  pofition  of  the  adverb, 
is  right,  becaufe  the  oppofition  is  beivfeen  feeming  to  expire  and  realfy 
expiring.  In  this  refpe£t,  too,  the  following  fentence  is  entitled  to 
praife,  although  in  another  the  conftru£tion  is  clumfy :  **  Nor  was 
the  Kir.g  of  Caftille  only  prevented  froch.  affijling^  or  underjlanding  t;he 
condition  of  his  family  and  country;  he  was  expofed  to  the  moft  pain* 
ful  anxiety  as  to  his  own  (ituation  and  the  clearnefs  of  his  fame." 
{11.232.)  The  words  here  oppokd  ztc  preiJented  and  expofed ;  and 
this  oppoiition  is  precifely  pointed  out  by  the  place  of  the  adverb  ;  but 
the  words  in  italics  are  tacked  together  in  a  way  which  difcovers 
cither  want  of  (kill,  or  inattention  to  neatnefs. 

Another  great  impropriety  in  Mr.  G.'s  ftyle  confifts  in  his  manner 
of  conftruing  the  prefent  participles  of  verbs.  He  ufes  them  as  partici- 
ples at  the  very  fame  moment  in  which  he  converts  them  intp  verbal 
nouns^  .**  The  Earl  of  Richmond  had  an  inclination  to  the  writing 
Euglijb  verfes,"  (I.  43a.)  "  The  kiliing  a  deer — ^was  puniflied,  &c. ; 
when  the  kiUing  a  man  could  be  atoned  for,  &c.'-  (L  112,  113.) 
This  mode  of  writing  is  both  flovenly  and  inaccurate.  Whenever 
^e  article  is  prefixed  the  word  is  a  noun,,  and  muft  be  conftrued  as 
fuch.  Mr,  (3.  therefore,  ought  to  have  faid  "  thenvriting  of  Englijb 
verfes;\  4s  well  as  "  the  killingaf  a  deer''  and  <*  the  killing  of  a  fnanJ' 
We  Jihought  that .  this  prepofterous  conftruftion  of  t4ie  participle, 
which  involves,  in  truth,  a  glaring  inconfiftcncy,  had  been  wholly 
^andoned;.  and  Mr.  G.  in  one  place,  which  we  have  remarked,  is 
"ght.    He  talks  of  the  influence  of  the  mendicant  friars  *'in  regard 
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to  the  mafs  of  ydung  perfons,  to  the  tnveigling  of  whom  their  arts  Wert 
dircacd."  (I.  195.) 

Our  author  has  likewife  adopted  a  pra£lice  which  cannot  be  repro» 
bated  with  too  much  feverity ;  the  pradice  of  debafing  a  pure  Englilh 
fiyle  by  the  pedantry  of  introducing,  every  now  and  then,,  fome  word 
from  the  French.  Of  thefc  words  we  have  ennuis  iclatj  naivete^ 
amours^  coup'iU->mainf  beaux  ejprits^  and  traits  of  dtfpofition.  By 
turning  to  pages  347,  348.  of  our  Xlth  Volume,  our  readers  will 
find  that  we  have  formerly  declared  our  decided  difapprobation  of  fuch 
tnotley  cooipofition ;  of  fuch  a 
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Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages." 

If  a  man,  who  writes  in  his  native  tongue,  is  perpetually  recurring 
io  foreign  languages,  the  conclufion  will  be  t;hat  he  is  not  mafter  of 
his  own ;  and  for  an  Englifbman  efpeciatly,  whofe  copious  fpeech  is, 
by  candid  foreigners  thqmfelves,  (as,  in  the  place  referred  to,  wc 
have  fliewn  is  the  cafe,}  allowed  to  be  the  iirft  language  in  modera  ' 
Europe,  to  forget  this  aclcnowledged  fuperiority,  and  to  feed  the  vanity 
of  our  afTuming  neighbours,  by'making  downright,  gibberifli  of  hif 
own  ftyle,  is  furcly  difgraceful.  Befides,  it  will  not  be  alleged,  that 
the  idea  annexed  to  any  of  the  French  words  employed  by  our  author 
is  incapable  of  being  exprefTed  in  Enelifh  ;  fo  that  their  introdudion 
is  wholly  unneceifary.  We  are  well  aware,  indeed,  that  fome  ideas 
afre  exprefied  with  more  neatnefs  and  precifion  in  one  language  than 
in  another  ;  but  it  is  dearly  the  duty  of  every  writer  to  conform  to  the 
genius  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes,  and  to  fearch  itsfloresfor 
■appropriate  idioms  and  phrafes,  inflead  of  indulging  his  own  laziaefs 
or  ealc  by  borrowing  elfewhere,    . 

Mr.  G,  however,  ufcs  many  words^  which  though  they  are  not 
French,  have  no  title  to  be  conlidered  as  Englifb  j  and  which,  wiih  t 
liberty  tiifproportioned,  we  fufpefi,  to  his  rank  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  he  has  taken  upon  himfelf  to  employ  without  fuBicient  au- 
thority. Such  are  intelU^tudlizedy  fuftrJubtU^  praxifes^  a  moft  vile 
founding  word,  narrate^  which  is  Scotch,  humanjfifs,  afpirant^  tech- 
7iicalitiesy  uncontroly  outfit y  denaturalized^  &c.  Of  pi£furejque  we  fliali 
not  complain,  becaufe  what  could  our  modern  touiiils  do  without  it? 
Yet  it  very  evidently  is  not  fully  naturalized  ;  andljefides,  it  is  made 
to  fignify  any  thing  or  nothing*  Several  of  Mr.  Godwin's  words  are 
cither  obfolete  or  imtyroper  for  profe  ;  zs  perdurable^  totendeff  for  t9 
treat  tenderly^  imbecile^  awe^infpiringj  infiin^^  ufed  as  an  adjcdivc, 
.&c.  in  niany  cafes  where  his  word;»  are  good,  his  application  or  cop- 
-ilruflion  of  them  is  ri<^t  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the  languag. 
'Thus  we  have  "  infplring  in  their  own  breafts  fentiments;"  "«w^ 
elated  to  his  children  ;'*  *'  feelings  were  originated ;"  "  eontpulfrry  al- 
liatico,"  for /tfr<r^^  alliance;  "/»  r/v«//"  ufed  tranfitively,  Jn  tbefcnfe 
;o{  to  idieha£e  \  **  occafion  to*'  for  occafion  ^/;  "  caft  in  the  fccncof 
thefe  commotions  j"  ♦^  privy  of  this,?*  which  is  fo  bad,  that  we  arc 
^    ,    -  '  -  inclinea 
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fqcHned  to  believe  it  an  error  of  the  prefs.  To  thefe  may  be  added^ 
«<  knight  crrants/*  which,  ce»tainly,  (hould  be  knight i  errant ^  as  our 
author  has  elfewncrv!;  poets-laureat ;  "  his  effigies  w/r^  placed  \''  **  haU 
trod/'  for  had  trodden  ^  and  ^^  to  di/charge  conccrnby"  for  to  tranfo^. 
them.     At  p.  321.  Vol.  J.  derifton  is  improperly  called  ii«  epithet. 

Our  author's  featences  arc  tpmctimes  embarrafled,  and  very  care- 
Icfsly  conftru<fted.  At  Pp.  11^,  115,  of  Vof.  I.  a  hawk  is  thxes 
times  called  //,  and  immediately  after  him.  At  p.  258.  the  author's 
phrafeOlogy  conyeys  the  idea  that  Chaucer  and  Miiton  lived  at  the 
fame  period.  The  following  fentences  a^e  very  flovenly,  if  not  uni 
grammatical.  >•  Lollius,  of  whom  it  feems  abfurd  to  diTpute  the  ex- 
iftence,  or  to  confoun4  him  as  an  author  with  the  Florentine  npvelift, 
may,  &c."  L  275.  *^  When  men  whofe  \)!t2L\i^  (hould  be  pure,  and 
their  office  reJpeSfed^  are  thus  treated  with  open  contumely.  It  is  im- 
poffible,  &c.  p.  367.  In  p.  416.  Mr.  Godwin  writes  thus :  "  Seven 
years  was  the  regular  period  in  whiehfor  the  candidate  for  knighthood  t$ 
remain  in  the  rank  of  p^ge,.and  fevcn  years  longer  he  was  an  cfquire," 
Can  any  thing  he  conceived  more  clumfy  than  ihe  march  of  this  fen- 
tence  ?  The  following  is  fuch  an  inttance  of  carelefTnefs  a^  we  have 
fcUom  feen.  **  Charles  V.  fasv  that  the  inhabitants  of  Picardy  and 
Aquitaine  earneftly  defired  to  return  under  the  fway  of  their  native 
fovereign ,  and  he  was  convinced  thai  nothing,  could  tend  more 
ftrongly  to  that  purpofty  than  his  carefully  providing  for  them'  time 
and  opportunities  for  that  purpofe^  and  waftino;  the  ftrength  of  the 
advcrlary  in  inaiiive  campaigns."  II.  76.  Of  fucn  carelefTnefs  we 
ihall  give  yet  one  inftance  more,  which  is  ftrikingly  ungrammaticaU 
It  occurs  Vol.  II.  p.  443.  *'  Chaucer  mu(l  have  been  unworthy  j]of ] 
the  name  of  a  man,  if  he  had  feen  the  deftruftion  of  the  liberties  of 
his  native  place,  cojubined  with  a  black  and  infamous  plot  againfi: 
the  life  of  an  innocent  prince,  perhaps  the  worthieft  and  moft  valua- 
ble meoib^r  of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  have  exertsd  tw^ry  faculty 
[which]  he  p  >flcflred  to  defeat  it.**  The  end  of  this  fentence  is  c;u- 
'  rioufly  inconfiftent  with  the  beginning.  And  not  have  exerted  fhpn^d 
evidently  have  been  either  ajj,d  not  exerted^  or,  more  proge^Jy  flill,  4?»<; 
had  not  exerted.  '  . 

Mr.  Godwin  is  not  always  fbfficiipntJjr  careful; to,employ  the  pro- 
per m>des  and  tenfes  of  his  verbs.  "  A  candidate  for  knighthood 
mjl  be  grofsly  recreant  to.  the  truq  fpirit,  of  liis.  profeflion,  if  he 
thought  of  the  female  fex  wiih  any  fentiment^  of  rude  fanii liar ity  and 
dtfrefpea."  I.  410.  For  mufi  be  Mr.  Godwin  fhould  have  writtef* 
ntift  have  been.  At  p.  133.  of  Vol.  II.  our  author,  fp^aking  of  the 
removal  of  Wykeham  from  the  miniftry,  favs,  **  It  appears  ^  ?f  tAe 
ffleafure  were  concerted,  between  [amongfll  all  the  three  parties." 
This  is  very  Kad  ;  for  the  fenre  moll  evidently  requires  had  been*.  ,At 
P«2i6.  "He  bid  theni  infpe£^,  examine,  and  ipqgire  ;*'  where  hid 
IS  ofed  as  the  prseterite  tcnfei  And  at  p.  372.  we  have  the  foiiowing 
p^ffage,  in  which  were  is  improperly  ufed  for  wai*  "  But  if  he,'* 
^h)t  is  Gaunty  ^^^/re  the  individual  in  England  to  ify^botait  belonged 
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to  redrefs  grievances,  and  check  abufes,  we  may  cafily  believe  that 
no*perfons  were  quicker  to  difcern  this  circumftance  than  the  confi- 
dential advifers  of  the  deluded  Richjird  *'  The  following  is  fo  glaring 
an  offence  againftconfiftency  in  the  ufeof  the  tenfts,  that  we  wonder 
how  it  efcaped  our  fagacivous  author's  obfervation.  "  As  foon  as 
Chaucer  had  reached  the  caflle,  he  difcovers  that  it  is  conftrudled  of 
one  perfetft  beryU"  II.  189. 

The  ipftances  in  which  Mr.  Godwin  is  chargeable  withafFeSed 
phrafeology  are  almoft  innumerable.     We  (hall  point  out  a  few  of 
the  moft  reprehfenfible.     The  firft  fentence  of  his  book,  we  believe, 
is  not  Englifli :    *^  The  queftion  of  when  Chaucer  was  bbrn  and  ivhsn 
he  died  ....  is  involved  in  'inconsiderable  obfcurity."     Our  author, 
afterwards,  at  page  21.  Vol.  L  fpeaks  of  the  fciences  not  having  yet 
^<?;^/z^;2^^/ themfelves  at  Oxford  and  Cambridue.     At  p.  302.  he  calls 
Ghaucer,  Mandeville,  WicklifFe,  arid  Gower,  "  The  evangelifts  of 
our  tongue,**  an  cxpreffion  which  has  no  appropriate  beauty,  and  is, 
tefides,  profane.     At  p.  437.  he  talks  of  "  heroes  who  had  won  im- 
mortal note ;"  where  fame  or  hsnour  would  be  infinitely  preferable. 
At  Pp.  37,  38.  Vol.  II.  we  hear  of  *'  works  ftamped  with  the  marks 
of  energy  and  individuality  pf  thtnktng  *^'  the  precife  meaning  of  which 
evpreffion  we  (hould  be  glad  to  know.     At  p.  54.    **  the  younger 
knights,"  inftead  of  having  their  fpirits  elevdted,  "  felt  their  circula- 
tion augmentedy*  at  the  fight  of  the  valley  of  Roncefvalles.     Wyke- 
ham,    our'  author  fays,  p.  129.  '*  was   fober,    fagacious,  and  pene- 
trating ;  with  no  mercurialnefs  of  Umper  calculated  to  involve  him  in 
difgrace  ....  Handfome  he  appears  to  have  bemy  and  tall  i'''  a  moft 
affefted  invcrfion.     At  p., 360.  Mr,  Godwin  fpeaks  of  Richard  II.  as 
**  being  now  a  huiband,  and  injlalled  in  the  faculties  and  immunities  of 
a  fitan,^*     This  is  furely  fufficiently  unnatural ;  _yet  it  is  nothing  to 
Tvhat  we  meet  with  at  page  400.  where  Vi'e  have  **  an  ancient  baroa 
neighboured  to  a  throne.'*     At  p.  463.  we  have  the  ^^  int ell eSIua I  fa- 
mine to  a  poor  eftate  j"  at  p.  465.    **  the  Hercules*  pillars  of  human 
genius  ;**  and,  laftly,  at  p.  579.  we  are  affured  that  "  theJ^eirtSf  and 
/allies^  &c..  of  Hotlpur  are  the  very  man  that  the  pott  defired  to  prefent 
to  us." 

But  befide  thefe  fliort  and  occafional  examples,  in  which  our  au- 
thor's afFedlation  is,  for  the  moft  part,  confined  to  infulated  phrafes, 
he  is  fometimcs  feized  with  more  lafting  fits  of  it,  which,  to  fay  the 
truth,  are  exceedingly  ofFenfiye.  Of  thefe  we  have  already  adverted 
to  more* than  one,  and  (hall  here  exljibit  the  evidence  ot  another, 
which  palpably  difcovers  itfelf  in  a  ftitdTe^d  difpUy  of  fententious  bre- 
vity, continued  to  a  very  confiderable  extent.  Mr,  Godwin,  we 
doubt  not,  thought  the  paffage  very  fine,  but  to  us  it  feems  written  in 
the -very  worft  tafte.     Chaucer,  he  fays, 

'' Gave  himfelf  up  to  the  impreffions  of  nature,  and  to  the  fenfations 
[which]  he  experieiTced.  He  ftudied  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  of  certain  of  the  ancients.     He  was  learned,  according  to  the  learn/ng 

of  his  day.    He  wrote,  becaufe  be  felt  himfelf  impelled  to  write*    y  ^ 
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analyfed  (he  models  which  were  before  him.  He  (ought  \o  pleafe  his 
friends  and  fellow-fchdars  in  the  two  Univerfities»  He  aipired  to  an  exten- 
five  and  lafling  reputation.  He  formed  the  gigantic  and  arduous  pl»n  of 
giving  poetry  to  a  language,  which  could  as  yet  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have 
any  poetry  to  boafl,"  ^ 

'*  Now  he  was  pbced  in  a  different  fcene.  Without  bearing  the  title 
of  the  court-poet,  he  was  the'  court-poet  in  reality*  He  had  no  competi- 
tor. His  fuperiority  was  univerlally  acknowledged.  He  had  been  borne 
along  on  thQ.tide  of  his  acknowledged  reputation  to  the  eminence  [which} 
he  at  prefent  occupied.  He  had  the  charader  of  his  country  to  luilain;  ^ 
and  the  literature  of  a  nation  reiled  upon  his  (lioulders;"  (Vol.  I.  p.  436.)   - 

We  muft  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Godwin's  work,  which,  with  all 
its  faults,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  work  of  great  merit.  With  regard 
to  fome  of  our  ftriSures  upon  it,  we  (hall  not  be  furprized  though 
our  author  fhould  d?flFer  from  us.  Yet  we  have  endeavoured  to 
"  fpeak  of  it  as  it  is,'*  If  we  have  '*  nothing  extenuated,"  neither  have 
we  "  fet  down  aught  in  malice."  If  we.  have  frequently  found  our^ 
felves  obliged  to  condemn,  cur  praife  has  been  ^s  liberally  and  cor-  : 
dially  beftowed,  whenever  we  conceived  that  Mr.  Godwin  deferved 
it.  We  have  nothing  more  to  add  but  that,  excepting  a  very  few 
typographical  errors,  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  executed 
with  lingular  neatnefs ;  and  that  the  author  has  fliewn  a  very  laud* 
able  attention  to  the  convenience  of  his  readers,  by  ftirnifliing  them 
Mrith  what  is  of  high  importance,  an  exceedingly  ample  and  accurate 
Index. 


Letters  en  Silefia;  written  during  a  Tour  through  that  Country  In  tht 
Tears  i8oo,  i8oi.  By  his  exjcellency  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
Minifter  from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  and  fince 
Member  of  the  American  Senate.  8vo.  Pp.  387.  ^s.  fiudd, 
London,  1804. 

MR.  ADAMS  commenced  his  tour,  July  the  i*th,  1800,  and 
leaving  Berlin,  fet  out  for  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder.  Frank- 
fort is  an  old  town,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
one  fourth  are  Jews.  At  Frankfort  he  remained  feveral  days,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  people, 
H:s  obfervations  are  lively,  but  fomewhat  flight  and  defultory  ;  which 
laft  quality  is,  perhaps,  not  eafily  to  be  feparated  from  an  account  of 
ahafty  tour.  At'Grunberg,  the  firft  town  of  Silefia,  on  the  fide  of 
Lower  Saxony,  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Anders,  a  gentlerhan  of  fome 
Utcrary  talents  ;  and  from  him  he  heard  an  account  of  Garve,  a  Ger- 
Oian  writer  of  ^nfiderable  fame  in  his  own  country^  who  had  died 
^uttwo  years  before.  The  only  fpecimens  of  his  ability  that  our 
tourift  mentions,  are  tranflations  into  German  of  Cicero's  Offices  and 
Paley's  Moral  Philofophy.  SileHa  is  fertile,  ncverthelefs  the  p^afants 
^^  ia  a  miferabJe  condition,  and  predial  flavery  fubfifts  in  great  feve^ 
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fity.  The  Catholics  and  Proteftants  reciprocally  indulge  all  the 
hatred  of  ignor<^t  and  intplerant  bigotry.  The  Silefians  appear  to 
be  a  good  deal,addi£)ed  co  fuperftiiion,  and  attribute  great  power  and 
influence  to  an  imaginary  perfonagCy  wh^m  they  call  Rubenzahl,  a 
kind  of  a  fpirit  who  dwells  in  the  mountains,  and  aiTumes  as  many 
Ibapes  as  Proteus.  The  hills  of  Sllefia  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
romantic;  the  mountains  terrific  and  fublime.  From  one  of  them 
originate  two  mighty  rivers,  which  take  a  very  difl^crent  direction. 

''  It  is  (fays  our  author),  a  remarkable  circumflance,  that  upon  this 
mountain,  and  certainly  within  three  or  four  Englifh  miles  of  each  other> 
are  the  fources  of  the  Elbe  and  of  the  Oder,  two  of  the  largcft  rivers  of 
Germany ;  one  of  which  runs  eafterly,  until  k  empties  itfelf  into  the  Bailie 
beyond  Stettin,  while  the  other  takes  its  courfe  weflward,  and  rolls  its 
waters  into  the  North  Sea  at  Cuxhaven.  The  fources  of  both  are  nume- 
rous ;  for  inftead  of  eleven  fprings,  which  fomei  of  the  German  geogra- 
phers would  affign  to  the  Elbe,  there  are  probably  here  above  fifty  which 
pay  their  tribute  to  it ,  and  the  fprings  which  finally  fend  their  flreams  to 
the  Oder  on  the  Silelian  fide,  are  equally  numerous." 

The  Silefian  mountaineers  our  tourifl  reprefents  as  in  a  moft  mi- 
ferable  ftate* 

*'  Their  houfes  (he  fays)  are  fituated  at  fuch  an  elevation  upon  the 
mountains,  that  the  ground  will  produce  nothing  but  grafs,  and  they  can 
raife  nothing  but  cows,  goats,  aed  a  few  fowls.  For  fix  months  in  the 
year  they  are  in  a  manner  buried  under  the  fnow,  and  are  ci^^  off  from  all 
intercourfe  with  other  human  beings.  Their  log  huts  are  of  a  fmgle 
flory,  and  a  hay-loft ;  the  fioor  below  is  divided  into  four  apartments,  one 
of  which  is  a  ftable  for  their  cattle,  another  their  dairy,  the  third  is  the 
common  dwelling  place  of  all  the  family;  and  the  fourth  a  very  (mall  room 
for  the  reception  of  flrangers.  The  family  room  ferves  at  once  as  kitchen, 
eating  room,  and  bed  room,  and  is  heated  wilh  fires  all  the  year  round. 
There  is  a  wide  bei^cb  that  goes  all  round  the  room  on  which  they  ileep, 
for  they  have  no  beds." 

The  moft  lofty  mountain  is  RUfen  KoppCy  having  a  fummit  that  is 
called  the  Giant's  Head.  Thence  the  profpeft  is  very  grand  and  cx^ 
teofive.  In  Silefia,  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  beet  lugar ;  but 
it  proved  inefFedlual.  In  fome  parts  of  Silefia  there  are  confid^rable 
manufadbories  of  linen ^  and  alfo  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  that  article. 
Mr.  Adams  was  invited  to  a  formal  dinner  of  thirty  fafhionable  per- 
fons.  They  fat  down  foon.  after  one,  and  rofe  from,  tjible  jufl:  before 
fix. 

«'  The  whole  of  this  time  is  employed  in  eating ;  for  the  ladles  and  geo" 
tlcmen  all  rofe  together,  and  there  was  very  1  ttle  wine  drank.  Put  as  po'y 
one  di(h  is  fcrved  at  a  lime,  and  in  a  dinner  of  three  courfcs,  every  <lift 
muft  be  handed  round  to  every  guefl  -,  the  intervals  between  ihe  di.'hcs 
^are  of  courfe  very  long  j  the  ufual  time  of  filling  on  fuch  occaiions  we  arc 
told  is  about  feven  hours,  but  it  was' here  abridged  out  of  complaifance  to 
us.  After  dinner  we  walked  in  the  garden,  and. ^oflFee  was*  ferved  in  an 
arbour,  where  we  fat  for  fomc  time  and  converfcd,    As  evening  came  on, 
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tbe  conjpanj  fat  down  to  cardsj  and  played  until  eleven,  when  a  cojd  colla- 
tion was  ferved  in  another  room  We  were  .now, permitted,  as'ftrangers, 
to  return  to  our  inn  3  but  the  rest  of  the  company  continued  at  their  cards, 
and  the  collation  until  half  paft  twelve,  .This  is  the  ufual  courfe  of  a  great 
dinner  in  Silcfia." 

To  follow  the  tourift  through  the  whole  of  his  work,  would  occupy 
a  greater  portion  of  our  journal  than  the  comparative  importance  kA  . 
thefe  letters  permits.  Therefore  without  entering  farther  into  its  de- 
tails, we  {hall  conti^nj  ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  the  produdlion 
before  us  exhibits  no  great  powers,  either  in  defer ibing  external  na- 
ture, or  in  delineating  manners.  It  is  not,  however,  deficient  in 
amufemenr,  and  will  fuit  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of  what  isi 
called  light  fummer  reading. 


Bumaparte,  and  the  French  People  under  his  Confuiate,  Tran flat ed  from 
the  German,  8vo.  Pp^-^So.  7s.  Tipper  and  Richards,  Leadenhall 
Street.     1804. 

IN  the  '*  advej-tifement  prefixed  to  this  book,  we  are  informed  thai 
it  appeared  in  Germany  a  fhort  time  fince  j  its  fale  was  uncom- 
monly rapid;  but  no  fbon«r  did  it  reach  the  Firft  Conful,  than  ht 
exerted  his  influence  with  the  continental  powers,  and  every .  where 
fucceeded  in  obtaining  its  fuppreffion," 

While  we  deplore  the  degraded  r\ile  of  thofe  miferable  powers  who 
arefubjeft  to  fuch  influence,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  the  Corfican 
Ufurper  (hould  be  anxious  to  fupprefs  a  work,  which,  though  if  dO' 
not  tell  the  ^whole  truth,  and  though  it  glofs  over  many  prominent  cir- 
cumllances  with  a  falfe  varnifb,  certainly  exhibits  a  tolerably  correA 
portrait  of  the  reign  and  aftionsof  the  Firft  Conful.  If,  indeed,  the 
author  had  taken  up  his  hero  on  his  ufurpation  of  the  Confular  Autho- 
rity, we  ihould  have  had  little  to  object  to  his  narrative  ;  but  having 
undertaken  to  trace  hiraf  above,  he  ought  to  have  related,  with  accu- 
racy, fuch  circumftances  of  his  birth,  educatign,  and  condud^,  as  he 
chofe  to  notice;  and  by  not  doing  fo,  he  has  fubjeded  himfelf  to 
ferious  cenfure.  We  learnt  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  lawyer  of  Ajac- 
cio,  in  Corfica,  *'  who  poffeffed  fome  land  near  that  place  ;"  and  that 
he'wasi^patronized  by  General  Marbceuf,  Governor  of  the  Ifland. 
But  here  the  truth  is  concealed  ;  for  the  author  (hculd  have  told  us, 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  an  adulterous  intercourfc  between  ^,  de 
Marbceuf  and  the  lawyer's  wife.  Again,  wc  are  informed,  that  be 
ferved  at  Toulon,  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  after  the  reduction  of  the  place  ;  but  not  a 
word  is  faid  of  his  treachery  and  cruelty,  as  evinced  in  the  cold- 
blooded maflacre  of  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  of  both'fexes, 
4nd  of  all  ages ;  nor  of  the  atrocious  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the 
occafion,  and  which  we  (hall  tranfcribe  for  the  purpofe  of  refrefhing 
the^pthcti's  memory;  It  was  dated  irotnT^ovXon^  29th  frioiairc, 
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year  2y  anfwering  to  Dec,  24,  1793^  of  the  Chrifiian  Cdencfar,and  was 
*'  addreffed  to'^ihe  rcprefcntatives,  Barras,  Freron,,and  Robefpierre, 

*'  Citizen  REPKESEWTAtrvES, 

"  Upon  the  field  of  glory,  my  feet  inundated  with  the  blood  of  Iraiton^ 
I  announce  to  you,  with  a  heart  beating  with  joy,  that  your  orders  arc 
executed,  and  France  revenged ;  neithqr  fcx  nor  age  baa  been  fparcd ; 
they  who  efcaped,  or  whb  were  only  mutilated  by  the  discharge  of  our 
republican  caqnon,  were  difpatched  by  the  fwords  of  liberty,  and  the  bay* 
#nets  of  equality,  health  and  admiration. 

BRUTUS  fiUONAPARTE, 

Citizen  Sans-culotte*." 

Of  his  maffacre  of  the  Parifians,  in  Oflobcr  1795,  nothing  more  is 
faid  than  that   ^<  he  headed  the  troops  as  fecond  in  command  under 

-Barras;"  while  the  Parifians  are  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  lawlefs  infur- 
gent;s.  'His  atrocious  condu£^  to  the  Vt netians  is-  not  only  pafled. 
ofVer  without  cenfure,  but  is  indireftly  juftifiq,d,  and  the  Venetians  arc 
accufed  of  treachery  ! — His  expedition  to  Egypt  is  glofled  over  in 
much  the  fame  way.  We  are  informed  that  befure  he  landed,  he 
iflued  a  proclamation,  **  recommending  to  his  troops  a  refpe<9ful  be- 
haviour towards  the  Mahomedans,  and  the  female  fex  ;"  and  are  then 
told  that  ^^  he  laid  Alexandria  under  contributions,  and  marched  on 
to  Cairo  without  delay."  The  maffacre  of  the  innocent  and  defence- 
lefs  inhabitants  is  wholly  fuppreffed.  Again,  **  he  proceeded  to  Sy- 
ria, took  Jaffa  by  ftorm,  befieged  the  fortrefs  of  Saint-Jean  D'Acrc, 
defended  by  the  Englifh  and  Turks.  After  a  bombardme»t  of  fixty 
days,  and  repeated  unfuccefsful  affaults,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
with  his  reduced  army  to  Cairo."  The  murder  of  the  5000  Turks 
at  Jaffa,  and  the  poifoning  of  his  fick  on  his  retreat  from  Acre,  were 
faSs  unNA^orthy  the  notice  of  his  biographer  it  feems,  who  infmuates, 
however,  that  the  Englifh  knew  **  of  his  defign  to  quit  Egypt,  but. 
fuffered  him  to  do  fo,  fully  perfuaded,  that  with  the  departure  of  the 
contriver  of  this  expedition^  the  whole  would  inevitably  fail."  Thus 
while  he  fuppreffes  known  truths,  he  has  recourfe  to  fuppofitious  h&s^ 
which  never  entered  the  imagination  of  any  man  but  himfelf.  From 
th^fc  circumftances,  and  frorti  fomc  remarks  that  are  interfperfed 
through  the  work,  we  have  been  almoft  led  to  conclude,  that  the  au- 
thor is  only  difpleafed  with  Buonaparte  for  having  overthrown  the 

"Tepublic,,and  for  having  eftablifhed  fomething  like  a  monarchy  on  its 
ruins.  After  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  his  fubverfion  of  the  direc- 
torial government,  his  biographer  reprefents  him  as  *'  the  republican 
hero,  vJ^ho  had^even  attempted  to  diffeminate  knowledge  and  freedom 
through  the  deferts  of  Africa;"  adding,  **  It  was  a  happy  moment: 
no  hero,  no  Icgiflator,  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  had  ever  beea 
fof  fuccefsful.  All  was  prepared,  the  materials  of  a  glorious  conftitu- 
tion  for  mankind  were  at  hand,  ready  at  the  difpofal  of  a  truly  great 
man,  who,  forgetful  of  his  own  intereft,  only  fludied  the  gdod  of  man* 
kin4f"    What  thofe  materials  were,  for  the  univer/al  conftitution,  wo 

.    arc 
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are  left  to  conjeflure ;  the  author,  however, 'admits  that  BuoMparte 
was  not  the  great  man  who  knew  bow  to  mould  them  into  form,  of  to  , 
make  a  proper  ufe  or  application  of  them  j  here,  indeed,  bis  re- 
marks begin  to  affume  the  iemblance  and  the  tone  of  truth,  fobriety, 
and  jufticej  and  notwithftanding  the  defedts  which  we  have  noticed 
at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  which  are  ferious  defe<5ls,  as  they 
tend  to  poifon  and  corrupt  the  pure  fources  of  hiftorical  kriowledge, 
it  certainly  contains  much  ufeful  information,  and  many  found  and 
judiciQUS  refledlions  and  obfervations  upon  the  political  meafures,  and 
internal  economy,  of  the  government  of  this  Corfican  upftart,  during 
the  exiftence  of  the  Confulate.  The  folio vving  brief  character  of  the- 
conftitution  which  Buonaparte  Jirjl  eftablilhed  tor  the  prefervation  of 
lilferty  and  equality^  in  his  adopted  country,  is  fufficiently  juft, 

*\  A  new  conflitution,  as  it  was  called,  by  which  all  public  fun^ionB 
were  to  be  fubordinate  to  him,  was  introduced  on  the  J.5th  of  December ; 
by  it  all  authority  was  veftcd  in  the  hands  of  one  fmgle  man.  And  this 
fame  con-ftitution  was  but  a  tool,  which  he  might  lay  afide  whenever  he 
chofe :  a  legiHati^e  body,  without  the  power  of  impofing  laws  :  a  tribunate,  . 
with  full  powers  to  make  complaints,  which  the  governments  had  a  right 
to  difregard'i  a  fenate,  incapable  of  enforcing  its  decrees.  Thefe  were  the 
bulwarks  agaJnft  the  delpotifm  of  a  man,  in  whofe  hands  all- executive 
power  was  lodged,  who  could  propofe  laws,  and  even  annihilate  at  once  the 
coi^tution  altogeiher." 

That  he  poffeffed  the  power  of  annihilation  his  aftions  very  foon 
demon ftrated  to  the  per fe6t  coavidlion  of  the  mod  incredulous.  Wa 
pafs  over  the  fuperfictal  account  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  leading 
particulars  of  which  are  here  greatly  mifreprefented,  as  far  as  Buo- 
naparte was  pcrfonally  concerned,  and  proceed  to  the  fubfequent  con- 
dud  of  the  Conful,  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

"  The  republican  writers  availed  themfelves  of  this  opporttinity  to  remind 
the  Conful  of  bis  duties.  Many  of  them  fpoke  boldly,  knowing  how  far 
the  enthufiafm  of  gratitude  can  lead  a  noble  heart,  and  fearing,  left  he 
Ihould  give  way  to  the  luft  of  power,  which  too  foon  dazzles  triumphant 
heroes,  they  particularly  demanded  the  liberty  of  the  press.  They  warjied 
Bonaparte  not  to  liften  to  thofe  who  fhould  endeavour  to  infpire  him  with 
prejudices  fatal  to  the  friends  of  lepublicanifm.  Daunau,  Jean  de  Brie, 
Conftant,  Rioufte,  Ginguenet,  joined  in  thefe  remonftrances.  Bonaparte 
and  iis  partifans  ufed  the  means  to  ftifle  the  public  voice  j  they  had  al- 
ready prohibited  all  patriotic  newfpapers :  by  their  order  many  of  the 
poblifhers  and  t)rinters  of  them  were  fent  to  prifon,  after  having  feen  their 
offices  deftroyed,  and  their  printing  machines  taken  awayi  A  fmall  nuni- 
ber  of  the  former  political  journals  ftill  ^xifted ,  yet  they  were  clofely 
Watched  by  the  police.  Some  public  papers,  in  the  pay  of  government,  fet . 
up  againft  them.  They  recalled  the  old  conftitution,  by  which  they  un. 
derdood  nothing  less  than  the  inlrodudion  of  all  the  terrors  of  former  def-p 
potifm,  and  of  all  former  intolerance  in  matters  of  opinion,  -Thepriefts 
tad  emigrants  now  returning  in  numbers,  <an^]oas  to  r^-eftabliih  their 
wonted  afcendancy  and  their  prerogatives,  joined,  thefe  hirelings.  They 
Ik|;^  with  inYeighing  againft  Yolta;re^  Roulleauj;  R^jnal^  Montefqd^eu. 
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Mdbly^  and  other  writen ,  who  had  dared  to  expofe  the  follies  and  a^ufes . 
of  former  times.  They  ftylcd  them  indifcriminately,  atbeifts,  blafphemera, 
difturbers  of  thcpublic  tranquility.  The  family  of  Bonaparte  was  highly 
pleafed,  to  fee  thefe  old  experienced  knights  ftand  forward  as  champioas 
,in  their  caur,  they  gave  them  full  fcope,  being  fare  to  come  in  for  the  har* 
vcft^ before  them< 

Surrounded  by  a  fufficient  number  of  new  hirelings,  Bonaparte  felt  bim- 
{t;\{  confident  that  he  was  able  to  fend  them  out  of  the  wav»  or  to  annihilate 
them  if  they  dared  to  be  too  loud  and  bufy.  Many  of  the  old  nobility,  that 
had  remained  in  France,  during  the  revolution,  and  had  merited  well  of  the 
country,  w^re  app  unted  to  profitable  places  under  the  new  adminiftration, 
•The  latter  t66k  great^care  at  the  fame  time  to  occupy  a  number  of  the 
returned  emigrantSj.by  providing  them  with  honourable  employment  in  the 
provinces."  - 

In  this  paflagc  the  author's  real  principles  are  pretty*  plainly  manl- 
frffcd.  He  (hews  his  partiality  to  the  revolution  itfelt;  his  attach- 
ment to  the  whole  tribe  of  economifts,  and  encyclopedifts,  whofc 
writings  (we  do  not,  of  courfe,  include  the  Prefident  Montefquieu  in 
the  number)  had  a  direiSt  tendency  to  produce  it ;  and  his  notions  of 
patriotifm,  in  reprefenting  thofe  who  violated  their  moft  facred  dutieSi 
and  engaged  in  plans  of  rebellion  and  treafon,  as  men  who  *^  had  me- 
rited w^ll  of  their  country.*' 

:  Of  Buonaparte'^}  iirft  tyrannical  attempt  to  remove  aH  legal  reftraints 
which  obftrudied  the  accomplifbment  of  his  defigns,  by  fufpending 
all  the  regular  courts  of  juftice,  and  by  eftabliihing  fpecial  tribunals  in 
the  departments,  we  have  a  very  correS  account* 

"  Thefe  tribunals  were  to  be  compofed  of  judges  and  military  perfbnf ; 
but  the  Fird  Couful  had  the  choice  and  appointment  of  them.     They  were 
to  decide  on  all  mifdemeanors  and  crimes  {ft'tfriei  et  dil'tts).  for  which  any 
bodily  chaftifement  might  be  inflided : — they  were  to  try  all  perfons  ac«» 
cufcd  of  theft^  burglary^  and  violence^  if  committed  with  the  aififtance  of 
oiie  or  more  perfons  :— they  were  to  take  cognizance  oi  murder,  coining, 
threa'ts  uttered  againfl  the  purchafers  of  national  "property,  of  cxceHTes  ana 
aifaulis  committed  on  them,  and  of  incei^diariss  ;  and  they  were  to  pro" 
ceed  againfl  all  perfons  accufed  of  fecretly  engaging  troops,  or  of  bribing 
and  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  foldiers  and  confcripts,  or  excite  them  to 
revolt :  they  were  to  inquire  into  all  tumults,  and  to  proceed  againfl  all  per- 
fons taken  up  In  the  sl^  of  rioting  5" laftly,  they  were^uthorifed  to  try  all  thofe 
perfuns  who  were  already  in  prifon  on  fuch  charges.     This  new  law,  by 
which  gove.  nment  was  empowered  to  deprive  the  at  cufed  citiasens  of  that 
protection  whicb  the  glorious  inftitution  of  juries  affords  to  the  innocent^^ 
by  which  it  was  permitted  to  fnbje^  them  to  an  abooiinable  court,  wholly 
depenJcnt  on  the  arbitrary  will  oi  governmeiit,  yet  fully  authorifed  to  take 
cognizance  of  almoft  every  crime ;  met  with  fome  reflfiance  from  the 
tribunate,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  guard  againfl  all  arbitrar)^ proceedings,  by 
which  the  fafety  of*^  the  peo()le  might  be  endangered.     7 hir-efen  oratork 
fpolce  againft  it,  forty -one  oppofed  it  by  their  vote,  and  it  was  carried  only 
by  a, majority  of  eight. 

•  A  counfcUor  of  flate,  in  the  pay  of  government  and  its  zealous  defea- 
defi  wrote  a  panaphlet  againft  the  oppofxng  members  of  the  tribunate^  who 
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'}aA  dared  to  check  goverament*  in  its  defpotic  attempts :  he  inveighed 
Ugainft  them^  in  the  moft  outrageous  and  indecent  manner — ^he  expofed 
them  as  known  difliirbers  of  public  peace  and'  tranquility,  and  publKhed 
tbeir  names ;  but  tbofe  very  names  bore  witnefs  againit  kim.*' 

'  Buonaparte  was  extremely  enraged  at  this  unexpeded  oppofltion  t9 
his  fupreme  will,  and  had  recouffe  toanefFe£lual  means  of  preventi0g 
a  repetition  of  it,  by  removing  all  fuch  members  of  the  fenatbrial  or 
legiflative  bodies,  as  prefumed  to  have  a  will' of  their  own^  difierent 
from  his.  H^  had  Hrft,  however,  recourfe  to  another  meafure,  which 
placed  his  difpofition  and  his  government  in  an  equally  favourable 
point  of  view. 

'*  One  violent  meafure,  ftriking  the  minds  of  all,  atid  filling  them  lyith 
terror,  by  which  the  ftate  was  about  to  be  freed  'of  feveral  monflers,  th« 
notorious  infiruments  of  all  the  crimes  perpetrated  during  the  revolution, 
whofe  exiftcnce  was  incompatible  with  the  public  peace  and  fccurity  of 
government,  appeared  at  this  time  expedient  to  be  adopted  by  Bonaparte. 

"  In  fpite  of  the  oppofition  which  his  propofal  fbr  a  general  deporta-« 
tion  of  all  doubtful  pcrf^ns  in  France,  met  with  in  the  Senate,  five  and 
twenty  votes  being  againft  the  meafure,  it  was  decreed  at  once  to  deport 
pne  hundried  and  thirty  French  citizens  who  were  thought  dangerous.  The 
confervative  Senj^te,  where  Sieyes  very  zealouily  ftrove  to  promote  this 
flefpotic  refolutron,  declared  it  by  a  fpecial  vote,  to  be  a  conservative  ti^ea- 
ftire  of  the  confiitution,  (une  mefure  confervative  de  la  conflitution.)'^ 

**  A  confervative  meafure  of  the  conftitution,"  is  a  Gallicifm  mod, 
offenfive  to  an  Englifh  ear ;  it  ^ould  be  a  meafure  prefervative  of  the 
conftinition;  or  rather^  a  meafure  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  conftitution.  On  the  abominable  tyranny  of  fuch  a  meafure,  the 
objed  of  which  was  to  deprive  a  given  number  of  individuals  of  the 
benefit  of  the  law;  to  punifb  them,  by  an  ex  pott  fadto  decree,  not 
only  without  conviftion,  but  without  trial,  and  even  without  a  fpe-^ 
cification  of  their  crimes  ;  it  would  b>e  an  infult  to  Britons  to  ex- 
patiate*  The  bare  mention  of  it  is  fufficient  to  roufe  their  indigna- 
tion and  to  ejfcite  tbeir  horror. 

The  Abbe  Geoffroy,  tdXiov  oith^  Jaurnal  dis  Debats^  is  abufed  by 
the  author  for  preftiming  to  ccnfure  Voltaire  and  Roufleau  for  their 
.attemptif  to  fubvert  religion,  moralicy,  and  government.  La 
Harpe,  ^00,  is  equally  abufed  for  the  moft  pi'aife-worthy  a&  of  his 
whole  life ;  that  is,  for  retracing  his  revolutionary  errors,  and- 
making  all  the  amends  in  his  power  for  his  former  efforts  to  inilill  re* 
volutionary  principles  into  the  minds  of  bis  countrymen,  by  a  publi- 
cation (reviewed  in  one  of  our  former  Appendixes)  which  did  him 
^eat  honour, 

•  "  La  Harpe,  after  having  outlived  himfelf  too  foon  ;  after  havinr  been, 
in  f6rmer  times,  and  to  the  lall  year  of  the  revolution,  the  mofl  zealous 
•defender,  and  moft  enthufiaftie  culogiltof  his  teacher  and  friend,.  Voltaire, 
ttiowJQuied  the  pious  bandpf  roj^al  pious  Roni^u  Ca;lholic  dealefi  in  dai^&r 
nation,  and  unmercifully  condemned  the  old  witty  and.arch  (inner  to  eter^ 
Hal  flames.    Though  he  moil  probably  did  not  fucceed  in  his  charitable 
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wiihesy  he  ga!ned>  however,   fome  new  readers  of  hh  fallen  mftcmy  zX, 
France^  and  made  it  fell  a  little  better.** 

Wc  fufped  that  this  charge  againft  La  Harpc  is  very  grofsly  ex- 
aggerated, for  wc  do  not  recollect  ^o  have  feen  in  any  of  his  wrltine^, 
which  we  l^ave  read  with  coiiifiderable  attention,  any  pafiage  which 
would  .bear  the  author  out  in  his  aflertion.  But  be  is  extremely 
offended  with  evrry  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  \xsk^ 
happy  people  of  France  to  a  fenfe  of  religious  duty. 

*'  Beurrier,  and  feme  other  of  his  call,  preached  and  publiflied  f^rmonk, 
to  the  edification  and  convcrfion  of  all  poor  fools,  infeded  by  the  dodriti^s 
of  what  was  termed  philoiophy,  and  ihe  lives  of  the  faints,  abounding  witia. 
popiQi  and  priefily  exhortaiions ;  fupplanted  (be  well-written  memoirs  and 
biographies  of  Hatefmen.  heroes,  and  philofophers,  who  had  merited 
well  of  their  country.  .  One  cannot  help  fmiling,  at  the  fame  time  one 
truly  pities  thefe  hypocritical  fanatics,  in  oblerving  what  they  pretend  to 
Cd\\/ihiloso^kers  9SiA/ihilosoAhy, 

Tiiey  do  not  mean  a  Delcartes,  a  Malebranche,  a  Bayle,  and  fuch  great 
men,  when  they  declare  war  againfl  their  philofophers;  they  mean,  on  the 
contrary,  all  thofe  eloquent  and  clever  writers,  who  were  men  of  letters 
and  men  of  the  world,  who  at  the  fame  time  had  courage  enough  to  expo(e 
to  the  deceived  multitude  the  folly  and  abfurditics  of  their  leaders,  and    to 
caution  them  agairfft  deceitful  glitterings  and  dark  lanterns,  by  which  they 
were  dazzled :  they  mean  all  thofe  men  wf;io  thought  mankind  capable  of 
improvement,  and  defer ving  a  better  fate,  and  who  were  in  hopes  to  find 
out  the  right  path  that  leads  to  facrecj  truth ;  who  widied  to  raife  the  l»oks 
of  mankind  to  heaven,  and  fublime  objedis,  inflead  of  fettering  them  down 
to  the  earth,  and  yoking  them  like  beafts.  of  burden »     Jd  ftiort,  every  man 
of  good  fenfe,  of  real  fellow-feeling  and  of  humanity,  who  raifed  his  voice 
againd  the  crafty  and  political  tyranny  of  priefihood,  was  called  by  them  a 
philofopher ;  and  they  hoped  to  brand  his  name  with  infamy,  by  fuch  an 
appellation — poor  miferable  beings ! 

Speaking  of  the  means  adopted  for  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee, 
the  author  truly  obferves,  that  the  Vendeans  *<  would  not  have  beeu 
tranquiiized  fo  foon,  if  the  emiflaries  of  Bonaparte  had  not  made 
them  the  fame  promifes  of  a  final  reftoration  of  their  king,  as  they 
did  about  the  re-eftabii(bment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion/' 
He  appears,  however,  to  be  difiatisfied  with  an  eflablifl>ed  religion, 
and  contends  for  the  neceflity  of  an  equal  toleration  of  all  profeflions 
of  faith,  which  affords^  at  leaft,  a  prefumptive  proof  that  he  is  him'felf 
indifferent  to  all.  He  cautions  the  ufurper  againft  the  intrigues  of 
the  Catholic  priefts,  who,  he  fays,  "  tyratinize  over  the  common 
people,  and  influence  the  minds  of  the  purchafers  of  national,  pro- 
perty;" he  adds,  that  th^y  have  not  yet  been  paid  their  penfions, 
**  even  for  the  firft  year,"  and  that  if  ihejr  (hould  not  be  paid  foon, 
they  may  be  employed  againft  himfelf.  This  certainly,  is  the  obfer- 
vation  of  a  friend^  and  not  of  an  tnemyf  to  the  Corficflin*  Of^  the 
means  which  Buonaparte  adopted  of  annihilating  the  freedom  of  xbo 
prcfs,  we  have  the  following  account. 
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*'  The  orders  fent  to  all  publifhers  of  newfpapers,  by  which  they  were 
prohibited  to  notice  any  innovation  and  meafure  of  fafety,  had  given  birth 
.  to  a  written  bulletin,  which  was  didributed  at  Paris^  and  frequently  fent 
abroad.  The  ininifter  of  police,  Fouchc,  diicovered  at  lafl:  the  author  td 
be  one  Fouiihaux ;  he  liad  him  taken  up,  and  feotenced  him  to  deporta- 
tion. *  The  Conful  was  much  vexed  at  Ending,  after  his  return,  that  this 
very  fame  bulletin  was  Hill  continued  by  the  Courier  de  Londres,  pub- 
lifhed  in  London.  Offended  in  the  highed  degreip  at  thefe  public  expo- 
fures  of  his  chara6ler,  and  fooli/lily  imagining  that  he  could  ilifle  the  public 
voice  abroad,  with  the  fame  facility  as  he  had  done  in  Fratice,  he  ordered 
De  Montloiier,  a 'F^rehch  emigrant,  formerly  the  publisher  of  a  royalift  jour* 
sal,  "  Les  Ai5tes  des  Ap6tres/'  and  of  late  returned  from  Loudon,  to  iet 
.  up  a  new  Courier  de  Londres,  coiftaining  a  kind  of  official  bi»lletin,  which 
fiequenlly  made  war  againd  the  EngUfti  newfpapers.  The  editor  of  tlie 
genuine  Courier  4e  Londres  became  more  daring  afler  that  time,  and  Bo- 
naparte oflen  demanded  his  punifhment  from  the  Engliih  minifiry.  A 
formal  procefs  was  at  lad  indituted  at  London  againd  Peltier,  vdiich  ended 
in  his  triumph.  His  journal,  together  with  all  Englitli  .newfpapers,  were 
prohibited  at  Paris,  and  the  police  watches/ againd  their  importation  wi^ 
incredible  but  fuUy  «ffe6lual  affidaity. 

"  The  official,  and,  demi-official  papers,  the  "  Monti^ur,"  and  the  '•  DK 
/meitr  de  la,  Patrie,^  publifhed  by  Bourienne,  Bonaparte's  private  iecretary  ; 
"  the  Bulletin  de  Paris,"  und*;r  the  direction  of  the  coonfellor  of  date, 
Regnaud  St.  Jean  d'Angely;  the  "Journal  of  Paris,"  under  the  dire^ioti 
of  Roederer,  were  all  fully  employed,  in  contradicting  and  refuting  the 
reports  which  had  been  fpread  during  the  conciealment  and  abfencc  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  Britith  parliament  was  not  fpared  in  the  lead,  though  the 
negotiations  of  peace  had  already  comraenced  at  Amiens.  The  Moniteur 
thought  the  Britidi  reprefentatives  of  the  people  a  set  of  Tartars,  and  found 
in  their  fpeeches  nothing  but  childifti  difcuffions.  He  oflen  taxed  them 
with 'dupidtty»  abfurdity,  ridii?ule,  &c.  Ail  the  underling  papers  eagerly 
copied  ihei'e  judicious  remains  from  the  Moniteur. 

A  certain  paper,  called  La  Clef  du  Cabinet,  which  had  attempted  to 
take  the  airs  of  an  oppofition  paper,  began  to  notice  thefe  abfurd  proceed- 
ings; but  he  was  ordered  to  keep  filence.  A  journal  c-alled  Decade  Phi- 
lofophique,  which  ufed  to  infert  an  article  under  the  title  *'  Les  Affaires  de 
rinterieur/*  was  commanded  to  omit  it  in  future.  A  mufical  entertainment 
called,  "La  partie  de  chafie  de  Henry  IV."  that  had  been  got  lip  with 
great  expence,  received  the  Confular  Interdict,  on  account  ot  fome  verfes 
in  honour  of  their  mod  J>oloved  Henry,  and  his  defcendants.  M.  Texier, 
takii^ advantage  of  tkis  prohibition,  announced  it  for  his  public  readings; 
bat  was  connmanded  to  leave  out  the  ofFenfive  yerfes.  M.  Panoii  went  fb 
far,  as  to  offer  fome  general  advice  in  his  journal  "  Mentor  a  Corinthe,*^ 
which  greatly  militated  againd  Bonaparte's  projeds.  He,  the  publiiher, 
vid  the  printer,  were  a!I  taken  up :  the  printer  had  all  his  preOes  feized, ' 
and  formally  confifcated  by  the  police.  The  publiftier  lod  all  the  copies  of 
this  truly  harmlefs  produ^ion,  without  receiving  any  equivalent.  The  au- 
thor was  deported  to  Ca)'enne. 

"  A  young  and  merry  poet,  M.  Dupgtty,  narrowly  efcaped  a  fimilar  fate.  ^ 
Iq  a  fatyrical  play  written  by  him,  he  had  made  a  little  too  free  with  the 
Mvkwasdnefs  ana  arrogance  of  the  new  ruler,  and  his  truily  fervants.    He 
was  fent  to  Sre()  ia  confequence  of  an  ^xprefsorder  from  the  Fird  Qoofulf 
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who  was  already  incenfed  againft  him,  on  account  of  his  b^ing  the  jo^al 
companion  of  n«  brother  Liit.ien,  then  in  difgrace.  He  was  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  St.  Domingo,  on  board  the  dril  fliip,  .to  (hew  his  bravery  againft 
negroes  and  mulattoes.  Happily  for  him  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled' 
before  fuch  a^vellel  failed;  and  he  was  pirdoned  for  a  few  months'  impri-' 
fonment.  Thus  every  one  was  ftrucW  with  fear  and  terror,  and  all  Paris 
refbunded  with  praiies  and  bleifiugs  on  the  Firli  Conful." 

The  author  is  miftaken  in  one  point.  ,M.  de  Montloficr  was  not 
tbe  publlflicr  of  "  Les  Afles  des  Apotres  ;"  but  Mr.  Peltier.  We 
know  Montloficr  well ;  he  publiflied  a  royalift  journal  in  London^ 
entitled  yournaide  France ;  and  occafion^Uy  wrote  for  this  Review; 
though  now,  (alas !  Hdw  fallen!)  a  bafe  parafite  v.f  Buonaparte  !  We 
fliall  extradl  fnme  other  remarks  on  the  Firft  Conful's  condud,  in 
refpeft  of  the  prefs,  after  he  had  fecured,  from  his  venal  and  tremb- 
ling fenate,  the  Confulate  for  life. 

.  '*  Th0  famous  Madame  de  Stael.  the  daughter  of  M,  Necker,  a  lady  of 
real  genius,  and  polfelfed  of  confiderable  property,  who  had  attra6led  the 
particular  notice  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  freedom  which  (he  took  in  her  writ- 
ings, was  fent  away  from  France;  atid  Benjamin  Conftant,  a  Swifs,  of 
found  underilanding,  and  a  good  writer,  ihared  the  fame  fate.  Madame 
de  Slael,  perhaps,  owed  this  treatment  to  aJate  work  of  her  father'-*,  pub- 
liflied under  the  title  of  "  Dernieres  vues  de  Politique,*'  which  defervedly 
cenfures  the  mixture  of  a  monarchical  and  republican  government,  intro- 
duced by  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  blind  the  French,  and  to  cover  his  defigns.  , 

**  Whilft  Bonaparte  was  thus  clearing  his  way,  a  journal  was  (et  on  loot, 
to  combat  all  former  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  &c.  It  was  the  vile 
production  of  the  infamous  Barrere,  who  dire6i:ed.its  bafe  attacks  chiefly 
agai^ift  Condorcet  and  C^mille  Jourdan.  It  bore  the  title  of  "  Journal  de 
defenfeurs  de  la  patrie,"  and  ttood  under  the  fpecial  fu peri n tendance  of 
Fouchc,  then  miniller  of  police.  This  execrable  Barrere,  this  cringing, 
fycophant,  the  villainous  fpeaking  trumpet  of  all  tyrants  and  raving  mon- 
gers, who  diflionored  the  French  revolution,  is  rtill  in  the  fervnce  of  go- 
vernment, and  is  the  moft  active  member  of  an  inquifitorial  court,  inr 
flituted  ag^infl  men  of  letters  and  learning.  He  ferved  ^11  parties  alike; 
but,  when  the  decifive  moment  arrived,  he  always  turned ;  and,  by  this 
fliameful  verfatility  and  grois  infamy>  be  has  efcaped  all  fentences  of  de- 
portation pafled  againil  him.  Who  knows,  whether  he  Has  not  two 
different  fpeeche«>  quite  ready  in  his  defk,  teeming  both  withcurfesor 
bleffings  on  Bonaparte,  as  was  lh«  cafe  in  the  time. of  Robefpierre ;  but  I 
fear  the  prefent  defpot  will  hardly  give  himi  an  opportunity ;  for,  whatever 
Bonaparte  may  do,  a»d  how  pliant  (beyer  the  French  may  appear,  he  will 
never  think  himfelf  fo  far  iecure,  as  to  relax  an  inllant  in  his  moil  anxioas 
cares  for  his  perfonal  fafety." 

On  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  votes  of.  the  people  in  favour  of  this 
new  elevation  of  the  foreign  upftart,  who  had  already  fcized  upon 
the  fupreme  powef  of  the  ftatc,  the  author's  obfervations  are  fuffi- 
ciently  juft. 

*'  Books,  for  the  lovers  of  Jfwrijbing,  were  opened  in  the  mean  time. 
Several  military  and  judicial  mavceurr^  were  Uted  to  entrap  votes.    This 
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colledhig  of  the  voice  of  the  people  by  infcriptions  on  Tids,  h,  indeed,  a 
gcitiuine  mventibn :  every  body  may  (ign  theixii  when  hepleafes,-  where  he 
pleafef,  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  and  under  any  name  he  pleales.  The  Hits  are 
dofe^,  and  no  one  ttin  find  Out  when,  where,  and  how.  The  only  thing, 
which  mufl  aftonifli,  is  the  incredible  difpatch  with  which  the  ^uecontentsof 
an  amazing  number  of  different  fpeciai  lifls  are  brought  to  public  knowledge/*  > 

When  Buonaparte  was  waited  upon  hy  the  (laves  which  compofed 
his  fervile  fenate,  with  the  decree  which  appointed  him  Con ru4  for 
life,  he  was  rather  taken  by  furprize,  and  not  having  the  gift  of 
fpeech;  haftily  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  read  as  follows: 
••  To  the.  life  of  a  Citizen  his  country  has  a  juji  claim.**  (He  forgot 
that  his  country  was  Corjica.)  **  The  French  people  demand  that  I  fialh 
devote  myjelfto  their  fervice ;  /  obey  their  will.  In  giving  me  this  new 
fkdge  of  their  confidence^  they  impofe  upon  me  the  facred  duty  to  eftahlijh 
the  Jyftem  of  their  laws  on  principles  of  wijdom^  liberty^  equality  ;  and 
the  wilfare  of  France  will  befecured  againjl  all  future  viciffitudes.'* 
After  ihis  fublime  effufioh  of  Corfican  gratitude,  and  a  reciprocity  of 
adulation  and  falfehood,  the  obfequious  fenate  withdrew.  As  to  their 
decree,  the  author  truly  obferves,  ^^It  is  a  mon ft rous  thing }  it  en-', 
tirely  fubverts  the  conftitution,  and  renders  the  Fitll  .Conful  niore 
abfolute  than  any  of  the  princes  throughout  Europe.''  Of  the  man^ 
»/ri  of  this  low- born  upftart, 'we  here  find  a  more  juft  picture  than 
we  remember  to  h^ve  feen  in  any  other  publication. 

"  Evtry  body  Hares  with  a  flavidi  gaze  at  the  Firfl  Conful,  who  treat? 
them  indiicriminately  in  a  dry,  cold,  and  harQi  manner.  He  fometinjes  at- 
tempts to  be  polite  or  witty,  but  his  politenefs  is  a  proud  condefcenfion,  and 
his  wit  is  fatire.  There  is  always  foinelhing  rough  oir  low  in  his  way  of  ex-, 
preffing  himfelf.  He  frequently  makes  uCe  of  terms,  xmly  to  l^e  found  in 
the  mouth  of  the  upfiart  foldier,  and  profcribed  by  all  good  company.  He 
is  capable  pf  uling  the  mod  abudve  language  with  thegreateR  indifR^rence. 
The  tone  of  his  voice  is  deep  and  hoarfc,  and  what  he  fays  is  often  accom- 
panied with  fttch  a  difagreeable  laugh,  that  nobocly  can  feel  eafy  with  him, 
even  when  he  attempts  to  fay  the  raofl  agreeable  things. 

The  highefl  officers  of  flate  mufl  fometimes  hear  themfelves  addrefled  by 
epithets,  which  certainly  never  efcaped  the  lips  of  a  foverelgn.     If  h© 
thinks  he  has  caught  one  of  his  miniflers  or  privy  counfellors  in  tomething 
conlradidory,  he  frequently  fays,  **  *vous  etes  un  mmriic  de  mauvaife  foi\'*  or' 
■^"  vous  me  trom/te%. — (You  are  a  man  not  to  be  trufled — you  cheat  m^.) 

"  He  ufes  no  reflraint  in  this  refpecl  with  his  own  wife.  He  can  publicly  ' 
^refs  her  in  the  feveief!  manner,  if,  by  chance^  he  do  not  approve  of  her 
^fi  and  department,  as  being  too  free,  tool  improper,  or  unbecoming.  The 
heaatiful  Mad<  Tallien,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mad.  Bonaparte,  when  once^ 
*"*r  a  ibmewhat  long  abfence  of  her  hufband,  (he  appeared  in  a  vifible 
ftste  of  pregnancy  in  her  faloon,  which  was  full  of  company,  (he  was  afked 
hy  him,  quite  Joud  and  flcmly.  how  (he  could  dare  to  appear  in  this  flate 
hefore  his  wife  \  and  he  then  ordered  her  inflantly  to  leave  the  room. 

'*The  prefent  wife  of  M.  Talleyrand,  who  is  refSorted  not  always  to" 

have  afted  the  part  of  a  rigid  prude,  when  Mad.  Grand,  was   compli« 

"enled  by  him,  at  her  firfl   introdudion  into  the  circle  of  Mad.  Bofta- 

P*^te,tn  the  foUowirig  manner: — "  J*eipere,  que  Mad,  Talleyrand,  feia  wblier 
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fLid^te  draiui»*  TiM  poor  woman  is  faid  to  have  anfwerei}  in  tbegmlii 
confitfioii^— ''  tb»t.fli9  would  always  be  proud  feo  follow  the  example  of 
Mad.  Bonaparte*'' — V  Mad*  Talleyrand  had  been  looked  ypojQ  as  a  lady  of 
partii^  her  anfwer  mi^ht  have  been  thought  a  wHty  one. 

<<  Whe«  die  principal  fingers  at  the  opera,  who  hod  perTorosed  Haydn'i 
oratorio  of  the  Creation  on  the  evening  after  the  explofion  of  the  iotemsl 
machine,  went  to  him  in  a  body,  to  exprefs  their  joy  on  bis  efcape^  be  faid 
to  them— *'  volts  ave%  chanii  cwnme  des  coehmsJ* 

•*  At  the  diffolutioB  of  (he  national  inftitate,  when  it  was  again  divided 
ii^to  the  four  old  academies,  and  the  latter  refufed  to  receive  among  them 
ai  members  thofe  muficians  and  players  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  in- 
itfti&te,  Bonaparte  faid  to  one  of  them — **  Us  maihematicimi  imtj  jeiUrm  It 
/tit  A  ckamSf-e  snr  la  tiie,  ih  ne  vwUni  jtlus  de  tmj/' 

•*  Even  the  foreign  ambaflfadors,  who  are  retpeded  in  all  civilised  coortt 
a$  the  reprefentatives  of  their  fov^reign's  perfon,  can  never  think  tbemfelv^ 
fecure  againit  his  ofienfive  and  injurious  language,  neither  at  the  leveei 
nor  at  Mad.  Bonaparte's  galas. 

«<  The  Britifh  and  Swedish  ambalTadors  have  frequently  eiq)erienced  bh 
rpdenefs  and  ill«humour  during  lad  winter ;  and,  it  he  even  chofe  to  ftf 
•Ay  thing  agreeable,  it  was  generally  direded  to  another,  ftandin^^  iMiri  I* 
whom  l\e  owed  a  grudge.'* 

This  man  ieems  determined  to  aiFord  a  complete  verification  of  the 
o)4  adag<  :*-***  Set  a  beggar  on  horfeback  and  he'll  ride  to  the  Devil.*' 

V  He  ventured  one  evening,  when  oniy  a  fmall  party  affomWed  at  Mm 
dame  Bwiaparte's,  to  dance  with  his  dear  flep-dau£nter,  Madame  Lucien: 
he  performed  rather  awkwardly^  fs  this  was  tne  firft  attempt  oAhe  kind— fo 
noil  likely  will  it  be  the  laft.  Even  on  this  merry  occafion,  he  (bund  ss 
opportunity  of  (jewing  his  defpotic  and  unfeeling  heart.  When  it  camet 
into  his  head  to  dauce^  he  took  off  his  fword  and  offered  it  the  next  by- 
ftander,  without  looking  at  him.  This  by-Aander  happened  unfortunately 
to  be  an  officer  of  rank,  who  thought  it  again  ft  the  point  of  honour  tose- 
oept  it,  and  therefore  ftepped  back  to  wait  till  one  of  the  fervants  might 
come  and  take  it.  Bonaparte  then  looked  at  this  officer  flernly,  and  faid, 
in  a  terriWe  hoarfe  kind  of  voice,  "  Mais  cuif  je  me  suis  Hen  trom/i^."  He 
then  made  a  (ign  to  a  general,  on  whofe  <readinefs  he  could  depend,  snd  | 
gave  him  the  (word,  which  he  fnatched  with  great  eagernefs.  When  the 
too  pandilious  officer  returned  home,  he  already  found  an  order,  by  which 
he  was  diredled  to  depart  on  the  next  day  for  St.  Domingo.  A  youn^ 
officer  is  reported  to  have  (bared  the  very  fame  fate,  on  account  of  his 
being  too  merry,  and  imprudently  jumping  upon  the  Firfl  Conful's  foot." 

No  wonder  that  the  author,  after  detailing  fuch  fl^rant  inftaoces 
of  brutality  and  defpotifmi  ihould  break  out  into  the  following  tt^ 
fiction. 

**  If  the  daring,  and  hitherto  fortunate  ufurper,  be  not  the  mod  artful, 
not  the  mod  watchful  among  the  infidious,  not  the  quickeft  to  puni(hneat 
among  the  revengeful ;  he  will  not  be  fecured  againfl  the  embrace  of  s 
Ireaiuherous  Judas,  who  niav  give  the  fignai  for  his  deilrudion.  Nay,  he 
h»  ever  fo  obfervant,  fliil  he  may,  in  tne  pretended  embrace,  meet  bis 
d^om*-^readfui  exifteace  l^ 
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Some  truly  tidiculous  inftanccs  of  the  awkward  flattery  bellowect 
t>J  the  miferaWe  flav<;$  of  France,  on  their  deteftable  tyrant,  aire  her^ 
j^ccrricd ;  and  fupplv  a  ftrong  proof  that  the  French  arc  as  much  de* 
gen/'fated  in  their  adulation  a$  in  their  humanity,  fince  the  reign  o^ 
libeity  and  equality  >A^as  eftablifhed.  Indeed  they  are  fuch  as  wquld 
fvlly  jiiftify  the  application  ot  Dr.  Johnfon's  rational  remark  on  Eng^ 
/^flatterers  to  the  heroes  of  the  great  nation,  with  the* alteration  oif 
6nly  a  iingle  word. 

"  Strain  out  with  vacant  Impudence  a  lye. 
And  gain  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery.'' 

Surely  the  Norman  orstior  of  Beauvais,  who  addreffed  the  "little, 
meagre,  yellow  figure"  of  thtf  Corfican,  as  "  the  French  HerculeSj* 
and  who  talked  of  his  **  emnipottnt  grataf*  of  his  **viVf»«,"  and  of 
•*  ^e  inexhai^ibU  go^wefs  af  HeAverty  ofivhich  ym  are  the  mi/if  educing 
wwf^/'  moft  richly,  delcrv^d  fuch  a  reward  I 

According  to  this  writer,  the  French  army  hare  no  more  pay,  thaii 
they  had  under  the  monarchy,  though  the  price  of  providons  Jiow  is 
treble  what  it  was  then.  Their  daily  pay  is  only  two-pence  halfpenny 
£ngiifh,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread;  and  there  is  nb  diiFerence 
lietween  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  And  they  are  as  badly  cloathed  as 
faid.  In  September,  1803^  the  French  army  amouiited  to  more  thaa 
half  a  million  of  men,  exclufive  of  the  invalids,  who  garrifoned  the 
different  towns  and  fotts.  The  old  militia  iyi^em  has  been  aboIiflied» 
ftnd  (he  more  fummary  mode  of  raifing  men,  as  confcriptSy  fubftlluted 
ifiitft  place. 

**  Thus,  by  annihilating  the  militia,  by  undermining  and  abolilhinp  tlie 
juries  by  deftroying  all  liberty  of  the  prels,  Bonaparte  ha.s  broken  down 
the  balwarks  of  a  free  coniUtution  ;  and,  indead  of  a  well-regulated  mc^ 
narchical  government,  founded  on  Jaw,  be  has  jumbled  together  a  fet  of 
legivlations,  the  relult  of  bis  arbitrary  will,  which  may  be  altered  every 
<iay  at  plealure,  which  pave  the  way  to  the  mpfl  rcandalous  bribery  through- 
put all  public  offices;  aiid  thus  deprives  every  body  of  the  legal  means  of  ^ 
refiftiflg  injuftice. 

^  "  Violent  nieafures  alone  will  ftem  the  torrent  of  thefe  glaring' opores- 
•iom,  which  fer  exceed  every  thing,  that  the  raofi  depraved  njonarcnical 
government  ever  did :  yet  Bonaparte,  thus  overwhelming  «  riat ion  already 
the  unhappy  vi6lim  of  the  horrors  of  revolutim  and  anarchy,  is  preparing 
Qtw  commotions ;  and  he  certainly  has  great  reaibn  to  fear  fot  his  (atety, 
ind  rules^with  a  rod  of  iron. 

^  '*In  fpite  of  all  his  dome  flic  meafilres,  he  will  dill  have  a  very  preca 
riotts  exiHenee,  if  he  continue,  a^  he  has  hitherto  done,  to  irritate  the 
people  by  his  boundlc^fs  f>arliality  for  his  relations  and  favorites,  which  he 
"> imprudently  and  inconfiderately  manifefts.  Few  will  perhaps  blame  the 
nan  in  power,  when  he  endeavours  to  benefit  his  family,  within  the  liiptls 
ofjpradence  and  moderation  ;  but  to  grant  to  a  numerous  family,  who  are 
ahfolute  Grangers  to  the  country,  whatever  ihe  moft  extravagant  vanity, 
Jitxi  the  moft  greedy  appetite  may  crave  to  give ;  not  from  his  own  limited 
ifieome,  but  Wom^the  public  purfe,  thus  forfeiting  all  claim  to  perlonal  fa- 
^ifioo  aoi  gdner^jfity  \  to  beitew'  all  the  moil  lucrative  places  in  adniini- 
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ftfjition  on  fwarms  of  brothers,  brothers-in-law,  uncles^eotffins,  &c.  &c^ 
without  any  regard  to  talents  or  character,  to  load  them  with-  feveral  offices 
9l\  the  fame  time ;  to  cfub  then  prefidenLs  in  all  public  affemblies ;  to  traft 
them  with  the  management  of  every  thing,  by  which  a  great  and  immenfe 
profit  may  exclufively  be  reaped : — All  this  far  exceeds  every  papal,  princely j 
and  miniflerial  (Iretch  of  power,  hitherto  known  in  the  world.  Every 
thing  will  in  time  be  forced  to  yield  to  this  partiality  of  the  Conful,  and 
the  old  Roman  imperial  defpotifm  will  fink  under  the  arro^nce  and  tyranny 
of  the  new  ruler. 

"  The  feveral  members  of  the  &mily  (hew  as  littje  reftraint.  and  mo- 
def^y  in  the  public  enjoyment  of  all  thefe  advantages,  as  he  exhibits  in 
beftowing  them." 

• 

The  anther  then  gives  a  brief  (ketch  of  the  charaders  and  profu- 
iion  of  the  refpefiive  members  of  this  hopeful  family ;  but  zs  we  took 
fuch  ample  notice  of  them  in  our  revieiy  of  the  Kevalutionary  PlU' 
tarchf  we  fliall  pafs  them  over  here.  Of  Buonaparte's  fears  he  ex* 
hibtts  the  following  notable  initancts. 

*'  The  greateft  precaution  for  his  fecurity  is  vifible  on  thefe  excurfions. 
He  never  takes  that  road  which  has  been  pr^vioufly  announced.  His 
guards  are  always^  fent  in  feveral  diredions  to  wait  for  him,  but  aro  nerer 
•certain- which  way  he  is  to  come.  He  never  ftays  at  a  place  fo  long  as  was 
at  firft  exposed.  He  always  fets  out  fuddenly  and  unperceived,  and  ge 
rjierally  arrives  unobferved  in  the  night,  at  St.  Cloud,  or  Malmaifon.  A 
/alute  frf)m  the  guns  announce  on  the  next  morning  his  return :  melTengers 
and  couriers  are  riding  in  all  dire6lions,  to  inform  the  foreign  ambafTadors 
and  the  conltituted  authorities,  tJiat  the  great  master  is  ready  to  accept  at  4 
certain  hour  their  congratulations  on  his  arrival." 

With  great  truth  the  author  obferves,    that  "  bold   cnterprlzes, 

fplendid  and  uncommon  fuccefles,  triumphs  which  give  a  luftre  to 

that  vain  and  ambitious  nation— thefe,  while  they  exalt  the  proud 

ruler,  are  the  only  means  by  which  his  ufurped  authority  can  ever  be 

prcferved.*'     He  then  adverts  to  his  infolent  treatment  of  Lord  Whit- 

tvorth,  which  he  impute.^  not  to  any  fudden  efFufion  of  fplecn  or 

anger,  but  to  deflgn  ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  wt 

delivered  on  the  concluiion.  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,    confidently 

aiTerts,  that  ^'  he  was  certainly  not  earneft  in  his  defire  of  a  lafting 

peace;"  and  he  forms  a  correal  eftimate  of  the  Corfican's  reafoning, 

when  he  ^*  believed  the  proud  Iflanders  fufficiently  humbled  by  ibc 

difadvantagecus.and  diihonourable  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  he  had 

compelled  them  to  accede  to.**     The  French  prefs,  at  this  period, 

was  let  loofc  upon  thefe  humbled  Iflanders.   *'  An  Englifh  newfpaper, 

under  the  title  of  "  The  Argus,"  pubjiflitd  by  a  Jew  "  (Mr.  Lewis 

Goldfmith)"  who  had  been  driven  away  from  England,  was  filled 

with  the  grcateft  fcurrility,  and  the  moft  infarrous  afperjions  on  the 

Englilh  pc6ple  and  g -vernment."     This  paper  was  given  to  ail  the 

Englifli  who   now  flocked  to  Paris,    and  its  contents  were  fpread 

through  France,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  papers.    "No 

Engliih  newfpaper  was  publicly  allowed^  but  one  calkd  ThiWuify 
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Mfjfengeri  which  was  evidently  in  the  pay  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  always  in  contradiction  with  the  fpirit  of  other  Eriglifli 
papers.'*  Our  readers  may  recollcdl  that  we  apprized'  them  of  this 
faft  at  the  time.  That  paper  was  then  condu(3ed  by  an  Italian^  Ba-^ 
dini^  who,  in  confequence  of  an  application  from  us  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  was  fent  out  of  the  country,  under  the  Alien  Aft. 

After  all  the  horrors  which  we  have  witneffed,,  fince  the  abolitioh 
of  monarchy  in  France,  it  is  moft  lamentable  to  hear,  which  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  **  very  few  Frenchmen  arc  able  to  account  to  them- 
felves  why  the  revolution  began,  and  for  what  obj<'6l  they  have  under- 
gone all  the  troubles  and  horrors  of  the^laft  fifteen  years.'' 

The  author  appears  to  have  formed  a  very  juft  notion  of  the  French 
charader: — 

"  That  a  people,  who  were  formerly  and  defighedly  permitted  lo  fpeak 
and  to  abufe,  if  they  only  paid,  and  were  obedient— who  were  chatterers 
and  reafoners  by  nature— who  made  witticifms,  vaudevilles,  and  epigrams/ 
OQ  every  occafion  ;  that  they  flaould  now  bridle  fprightlinefs  and  wit  lb  far, 
as  not  to  allow  them fel yes,  during  three  jears,  to  write  an  epigram  or  bal- 
lad on  the  cenfular  governm«nt  and  Bonaparte,  though  feveral  may  bectr-. 
cuiated  in  private,  is  certainl)j  worthy  of  remark.     It  proves  that  he,  who 
feverely  punilhed  every  pafquinade  on  the  fpot,  has  chofen  the  proper  mc- 
tiiod  to  reftrain  ibis  mcUnation.     It  proves  that  the  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
which  would  give  vent  in  former  tiroes  to  their  vivacity  and-  humour,  in 
fpite  of  the  badile  and  the  "  lettres  de  cachets,*'  is  entirely  broken  down  . 
by  fear,     By  fel6(hne(«,  and  love  of  pleafure,  they  have  loft  ail  courage^ 
firmne^,  and  refolution.    This  want  of  energy  has  diiplayed  itfelf  through- 
out the  whole  revolution :  for  indance,  has  there  ever  been  a  (ingle  man, 
among  all  thofe,  who  drew  a  thoufand  plans,  who  made  a  tfaoufand  at- 
tempts to  fave  and  to  difengage  the  royal  family,  on  whofe  welfare  and  life 
the  whole  exii2;ence  of  the  nobility  and  the  whole  army  feemed  to  depend— - 
has  there  ever  been  one,  who  has  had  courage  and  refolution  to  hazard  his* 
life  in  the  defence  of  the  unhappy  family?  From  Lafayette  and  Bouille,' 
down  to  the  heutenant  who  commanded  the  dragoons  at  the  inn  near  the ' 
frontiers,  whiere  the  royal  fufTerers  were  detained ;  nay,  even  down  to  San- 
terre,  who  forced  himlelf  upon  them  as  a  protector,  they  all  ihrunk  at  the 
decifive  moment,  inftead  of  difplaying  that  manly  firirnefs,  and  venturing 
their  life^.  to  ftrike  the  minds  of  the  people  with  (orae  heroic  deed,  dnd  ani- 
KUting  them  with  zeal  for  their  monarch  by  tjieir  glorious  example.     By 
4r  the  greateft  part  of  the  national  anfembly  was  again  ft  the  death  of  their 
fovereign.     Some  threatening  manoeuvres  of  the  daring  party  in  the  palace,' 
•nd  the  populace,  which  had  (urroiinded  it  it  on  the  outfide,  (hortly  before 
the  nominal  appeal,  effected  a  majority  of  five  votes  for  the  death  of  the' 
monarchy    A  million  oP inhabitants,  who  pitied  their  king,  who  (lied  tears 
^  his  fate,  who  were  armed  for  defence  and  attack,  baf3y  and  cowardly^ 
Offered  themfelves  to  be  confined  within  their  houfes  by  a  handful  of  hi^-ed 
lavages;  they  tamely  fufTered  their  beloved  king  to  be  executed,  without 
My  attempt  to  Dreferve  him.    *. 

"  Such  proofs  of  pufillanimity  flamp  them  with  ignominy;  yet  It  is  moft 
ftprifing,  that  the  very,  fame  nation,  thtisfat  degraded  and  corrupted,  ftill 
^^hibUs  the  old  inborn  military  ardour,  and  national  love  of  glory  of  former 

T  3  times. 
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times.  M»ny  tboufand*  who  quietly  fuff«red  <bem!elvc»  to  b^  guiUotM, 
for  fear  oflofing  a«  arm  or  a  leg,  \vouUl  have  marched  undauntedly  agaioft 
mo  enemy,  who  had  irritated  them— they  would,  if  theii  leader  coulcfhave 
j&ade  it  a  point  of  honour,  have  climbed  up  batteries  without  heiitation— 
they  would  have  borne  the  greatest  hardil.ips  wkli  iiKredtble  patience/* 

Many  curious  inftances  arc  £iven  of  the  fcandalous  corruprion  and 
bribery  which  prevail  in  every  department  of  the  governineot,  ooe  of 
which  only  we  have  room  to  infert* 

**  A  remarkable  occurrence  of  this  kind  deferves  notice.    A  demand  o|\ 

Svernxnent  fur  feveral  millions,  due  to  fome  gentlemen  near  the  RhiiMii 
r  proviiiens  and  (lores  delivered  to  the  army*  had  been  made,  and  applied 
for  through  all  the  cudomary  legal  channels  without  i  ucceis.  The  cale  wa| 
at  lad  brought  before  Lucien  Bonaparte.  His  opinion  was  a(kt^,  whether 
the  payment  might  be  obtained  without  further  dela^,  as  in  that  caie  ihe 
creditors  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  fome  dedufticus.     Lucien,  after  a  full 


if  charged, 

this  payment  with  the  Ftrit  Conful  and  his  miniileis,  was  a  few  (xii-lioni 
the  richer.  The  appointments  of  a  fenator,  and  4  legiflator^  are  certs^lnly 
not  to  be  compared  with  i\xc[\ /trcty  ftargalns** 

The  fenfe  of  the  original  is  not  given  in  this  note.  It  (hould  be 
thus  tranflated  :  **  /  will  fa  you  p(fi4  in  thru  motubs  if  you  will  give  m$ 
fifty  p^^rctnu  for  my  trouble.'* 

The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
'Ftrance,  which  are  tyranny  and  iojufticefylieiTiatized ;  and  without 
more  extra£t  from  this  part  of  it  we  lh4n  clofe  our  account. 

«*'  There  is  alfo  a  kind  o{  torture  jjitrcduced  for  obffin^te  prifoners,  who 
will  not  confefs  according  to  the  deure  of  the  judge.  It  is  an  invention 
worthy  of  Nero.  The  prelbnt  prere6l  of  the  police,  D.ubois,  who  execu.tei 
the  will  and  orders  of  Bonaparte  with  n^ore  readineis  than  Fouche  ^id^  M 
eHabli filed  a  new  kind  ot  gaol,  fo  low  and  l.Uiall,  that  the  prifoner  cai\ 
neither  (land,  fit,  nor  lie  down,  (ie  i^  :hr  >wn  into  thefe  holes^  and  aflte<( 
'crery  quarter  of  an  hoijr,  whether  he  will  confefs. 

'*  A  patlionate  Frenchn|ian,  naturahy  furious  and  light?headedf  will  pe^ 
tainly  confefs  any  tiling  tq  incuipate  anotlier  man,  pn  whom  the  gov^rnnieflt 
wilhes  to  lay  ho(d.  It  ii^  no  wonder  then  that  this  true  Neronian  inven- 
tion finds  advocates  among  the  bale  hirelings  pf  government;  but  that  a 
tribur.e,  a  lawyer,  and  a  philofophicai  writer,  Ihouid  defend  it  as  a  ^ecedary 
remedy  to  bring  the  guilty  to  a  confeHipn,  as  it  lately  appeared,,  is  indeec) 
adonilhing. 

^*  Libeml  as  the  fpecial  tribunals  may  be  with  th^fe  ^rrefis,  they  find  it 
fometimes  expedient  to  h\i  equally  liberal  with  the  dili^harge  of  pri(bnerS| 
^ri  the  courfe  of  the  prociefs  again  11  tht^m,  if  t|i^  prifoner  (houid  happen  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  men  in  power. 

**  A  manuia6lurer  o(  ^j^rthen-ware,  a  H^.  Foiirn^^  living  in  IheMued*- 
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fe  jh^pinkre)  al  Pftcl«t  was  jm)Mriibn«d  and  dilcharg^d  in  this  nf  nner.  He 
iuid  boH^t  th«  boufe  which  he  inhabited ;  but  onp  of  the  judges  in  th^ 
fpeeial  tribunal  at  Paris,  who  had  lent  a  fum  of  oaoneyto  the  vender  on  ih^ 
fecurity  of  tho  boufe,  wi(hed  to  piKchafe  it  ah'b.  The  notary  who  had 
jpade  the  contra^^,  had  named  (everat  perfons  who  might  have  a  chin)  upoii 
k,  and  whofe  conievt  was  therefore  required,  or  who  muft  firfi  be  latisned, 
but  be  had  not  mentioned  them  all.  The  incenfed  judge  looked  upon  Msl 
as  a  ''  folfum/^  or  cheat,  and  ordeted  the  vender  to  be  taken  up.  Som^ 
months  after,  when  the  witneffes  had  been  properly  examined,  the  Judge 
flew  in  a  paffion,  bccaufe  the  purcb^fisr  had  not  been  anprilbned,  and  had 
htm  feiied  likewife.  Fortunately  for  the  two  priioners,  M.  Foormy  kn^W* 
the  mini  iter  Cbaptal,  and  Fourcroy  the  cpunleUbr  of  i^te,  who  eileem^ 
kirn  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in  chetViitlry.  M.  Fourmy  applied  t6 
them,  and  both*  vender  and  purchafer  were  fet  at  liberty  without  farther 
Iroable/'  >     ^ 

The  author  ha^  pledged  himfelf  to  record  the  future  aftions  of  Buoi- 
napane  with  faithfulnefs  and  impartiality  |  and  wetruftiie  will  fulfil 
^  pnxniie  for  i&e  benefk  of  &ture  times. 
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{Continued  f.' em  P.  183.) 

DR.  BILLYS  difquifition  on  theprepofition  tfum,  though  rather  v€[r- 
bofey  is  well  condufled.  But  we  copy  the  followifis  ni^e  rc^ 
marks  on  Je^  with  a  reqiieft  that  either  the  profefibr  himfelf,  or  fome 
of  our  learned  readers,  will  do  us  the  favour  to  explain  them. 

"  When  /Xr  and  A  refer  to  different  perfons,  mentioned  in  the  fame  fen«v 
(eoce,  the  former  denotes  the  fubje^l  of  difcourfe,  and  the  latter,  the-  peribn- 
fi^np  whom  the  intelligence  comes.  'Credas  noii  de  puero  Scriplum,  (ed 
a  poero.^  Plin.  The  writer  is  more  nearly  conne£led  with  the  per  ion  ad- 
dreiled  than  fjioken  of^  when  thefe  are  difier^nt.  Beddesi  the  means  of  in- 
fbrmation,  in  ref}>e^  to  the  latter,  come  only  fVom  the  former ;  and  the  pre- 
Potiiion,  expreiling  reparation  mod  readily  effeSed,  is  nsbiurally  made  to 
ipecify  its  immediate  force^  In  the  cafe  of  the  prepoiition  '  a/  it  will  be 
foQiui  tiiat  the  body  whidi  parts,  is  extraneoQS,  with  refpe6i  to  the  Ailne^l, 
from  which  ^le  motion  commences;  while  in  that  of  ^  it  may  be  contained 
in  it.  Of  courfe,  the  feparation,  fuggeded  by  the  latter,  is  held  more  difH- 
€ult»  as  a  barrier  h  to  be  overcome,  or  the  general  coherence  of  amafs  con- 
quered/' (P.  267  )• 

*'  When,  in  Latin,  the  fubje6l  of  thought  is  prefented  as  comhig  fl-om  a 
^iealar  poini,.  ais  its  cau(e,  the  fame,  relation  is,  in  Englifli,  prefented  by 
faiToundin^  bodies' pointings  towards  thitt  iubje6t,<as  the  centre  of  a  circimi* 
fereace,  ot  whieh^  each  is  »  part.  This  relation,  accordingly,  is  trdirskiteJ 
fcKprefled}  by  the  words  <  about,'  or  '  in  re§pea  to/  '  Qaid  de  Pablio 
vkidky  iat,  eefcrtbe/  Cic.  E/t.  ad  Ju,  2.  i.  lit  Latin,  Ciodius  la  ^le 
foppoTed  point,  from  which  that  oondact,  which  'agas  the  caufe  of  Cicero'«^ 
(uriofity,.  proeeedsj  and  in  Englifli^  he  iaone  of  the  inai»/  poiois  bearing 
^m  that  eondua  »i  %  ocntre/'  <P,  268,) 
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To  us  this  explanation  is  pcrfeftly  unintelligible;  and  Vire  muft  fup* 
pofe  that  Dr.  Hill  underftands  Cicero's  requeft  in  a  different  fenfe 
from  that  which  We  affix  to  it.  Its  literal  meaning  we  take  to  be  ttfis: 
■ "  Inforna  me  what  is. doing  about  Publius  Clodius/*  If  fo,  then,  ic- 
^cordingto  the  Englifh  cxpreffion,  Clodius  is  fo  far  from  being  on^  ^ 
ihi  many  points  bearing  upon  that  conduSi  which  was  the  cauje  of  Cicero  $ 
curiojityy  as  0  centre^**  that  he  is  himfelf  the  centre  upon  which  that 
con<lu£i  bears* 

The  prepofitioh /r^tf  is  well  explained.  It  "  denotes,"  fays  Dr. 
Hill,  ^^  thediredlion  and  tendency  of  gentler  afftf£t ion,  from  one  per« 
fon  to  another,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  motion  of  material  fub« 
ftances."  (P.  320)  Hejuftly  cenfures  Cornelius  Nepos  for  "ap- 
plying it  to  the  tranfrfiiilion  of  a  fentiment  of  hatred  ;'*  and  Plautiis, 
for  unng  it  *^  as  equal  to  contra^  xh^t  is,  as  denotinis;  (ituation,  from 
oppoiition- to  fome  known  objeft  in  fpace." — *^  Odio  quod  /r|^tf 
Vegem  fufceperant."  Nep.  in  Dat.  10.  *•  Tonftriccm^Syram  Novifti 
nodram,  quae  modo  erga  ede«  habet."  Plaut.  True.  2.  4.  52.  Neither 
of  thefe  expreffions  feems  to  be  pure. 

The  ptepofitions  e  and  ex  are  alfo,on  the  who'e,  very  well  difcuffcd. 
But  in  fome  of  his  obfervations  on  //i,  our  author  becomes  again  ex- 
tremely, metaphyfical ;  and  ac<ordingly  thefe  obfervations  are,  as 
ufual,  of  little  value.  What  ufeful  inftruftion,  for  inftance,  is  de- 
rived from  the  pompous  parade  of  metaphyfical  refinement  difplayed 
in  the  pafTage  which  is  here  fubjoinetl. 

"  As  every  obje6l  is  naturally  quiefceiit,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  ihc 
adlion  of  a  caiife  that  is  extraneous,  and  does  mi  necessarily  exist  [vfQ  (hould 
have  thought  that  whenever  motion  is  produced,  the  cau(e  of  that  inotion 
.muft  necelfarily  exiU],  fo,  the  primary  fignification  of  in,M  reft  in  a  place. 
Prior  to  the  motion  of  any  body,  its  lituation  is  defined  only  by  things  in  its 
own  vicinity.  As  foon  as  the  motion  commences,  and  as  long  as  it  endures, 
new  relations  are  iaking  plac^  in  refpect  to  the  furface  over,  or  the  me- 
dium through,  which  it  is  performed,  and  to  the  object  to  which  (he  motion 
of  the  body  is  directed,  and  at  which  it  is  to  ceafe.  This  laft,  which  is  the 
quiefcent  object,  retains  tt^  relation  ,tQ  the  fpot  [which]  it  occupied,  and, 
befides,  furniiht;^  a  fubject  for  a  new  relation  with  another,  moving  to- 
wards,  and  about  to  enter  it'*  (P.  429.) 

This  learned  difcufHpn,  though  we  think  it  nugatory,  is  capable, 
however,  of  being  underftood.  But  the  following  paragraph  is  to  us, 
at  lead,   **  as  dark  as  jprebus.*' 

^^  Bui  the  idea  of  inclofure  witbina  fpace,  having  fixed  boundaries ofitf 
0wn^  is  extended  to  that  of  one,  wbofe  lioiitft  are  determined  by  the  number 
of  objects  occupying  it.  In  this  cafe  /n.  becomes  equal  to  'niter,'  asd  is 
'  iranffated  *  among.'  In  both  cafes,  the  (eparation  of  the  correlative  from 
all  other  objects  is  equally  complete,  as  in  both  the  line  of  diviii^n  is  fuffi' 
ciently  explicit.  f=  Byzantio  expugnato,  cepiiTet  complures  Perfarum  nobi*' 
leiB,  atque,  in.  his,  nonnuilos  regis  propinquos.'  NBP..i«  P«w/.  2..  The  re- 
lations of  the  king  are  excepted  fi^om  the  Periian  nobility,  who.  made  up  ^ 
Sfggregate  pf  the  captivesj,  and  this  exception  is  fo\inded  upon  the  idea  of  a 

'     '  ,    fepaiati^ 
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Ij^plratMMi  h^i^i  i^^uiej^e^ween  a  part,  and  th«  rest,  composing  the  whole. 
S(#  Mf>^  in  the  fpilowio|(  example;  <^'  Hie  in  yiris  magivis  iion  eit  habend^s/ 
QiQ.'deOff.  (P.  429,) 

In  the  firft  place,  with  regard  to  this  paflarre,  we  camuit  help  xmn- 
dering  by  what  particular  train  of  afibctation  the  learned  Prpfe(r>r  Was 
led  to  conned  the  idea  of  f^paration  with  in.  In  the.  fecond  place, 
we  wonder  ffill  nrore  at  his  fayjqg  that  **  the  relations  of  the  kin^  are 
excepud  from  the  Perfian  noDility.  To  us^  on  the  contrary,  the  for- 
mer appears  to  .  be  (evidently,  included  among  the  J  alter.  And, 
jn  the  third  place,  it  is  not  pertedly  clear  of  what  the  learned  Profcf- 
for  fuppofes  a  whole  to  be  compofcd :  wheth.r  of  a  party  or  of  the  rcji^ 
or  of  a  part  and  the  refl  tegether, 

<*  Jt»XTA,"  fays  Dr.  Hill,  **  from  *  jungere,'  exprefles  nearnefs, 
without  reaching  to  cental y  and  denotes  the  relation  of  vicinity  borne 
by  two  cbjedti  that  lie  near  to  each  .pther.V  (P.  482.)  It  cannot 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  our  reader?,  that  the  foregoing  fentence  con- 
tains a  grofs  tautol  gy  \  and  they  wiH  probably  be  of  opinion  with  us, 
that  Dr.  Hill  is  miltaken  in  fuppofing  that  juxta  excludes  the  notion 
(rfconta6t.  His  firft  example  is,  '*  Sepultus  eft  juxta  viam  Appiam, 
ad  qui  11  turn  lap  idem,  Nbf.  and  he  comments  on  it  thus :  ^*  The  dif- 
tance  between  the  fepulchre  and  the  Appian  way  is  more  vaguely 
Aated  byimeans  of  jf'e^xr^?,  than  that  between  the  city  and  the  mile* 
ftonc  is  by  *  ad^'  though  the  former  was  by  much  the  unalleft,'*  This 
(hort.fent^nce  dtfpjays  a  moft  unaccountable  inaccuracy  of  thought. 
The  ad  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diftance  between  the  city  and  the 
niileftone.  That  diftajfice,  if  ftaled  at  all,  is  ftated  by  quintum^  not  by 
ad.  Our  aythor's  next  example  is  from  Tadtus,  de  Mor.  Ger.  17. 
"  Totos  dies  juxta  focum  atque  ignem  agunt.*'-^"  The  natural 
fluggiflinefs  of  the  Germans,'*  he  obferves,  **  led  them  to  keep  nearer 
the  lire  than  men  of  a  contrary  difpofition  would  have  done^  merely  to 
counterad  the  effLSs  of  the  cold.'*^  Then  f  Hows  one  of  thofe  not-  ^ 
able,,  profound,  rehiarks  with  which  we  are  frequently  treated  by  Dr. 
Hill,  *'  A  certain  nearnefs,  however,  would  vhave  been  noxioiis  to 
their  animal  frame. '*■ 

Of  the  author's  remarks  on  the  ufes  of  ^i  we  have  not  room  to  infcrt 
a  fpccimen  ;  though  fome  of  them  would,  doubtlefs,  very  greatly  gra- 
^fy  the  curiofity  of  our  readers,  being  founded  on  the  learned  gentle- 
JDan^s  knowledge  of  optics,  and  on  the  modern  difcoyery  **  that  light 
aflually  paffes  from  the  obje6l  to  the  eye."  (P.  544.)  With  regard 
to^/r,  the  radical  tQearang  of  which  is  through^  our  author  thus  ac- 
counts for  lEhat  ufe  of  it  in  which  it  may  be  tranflated  by  between, 
/'  Surfaces,  which,  from  being  contiguous  in  appearance,  are  held  to 
be  but  one,  are  divided  by  the  correlative  ohjeQ.  As  being  aSually  . 
two,  the  Englifi)  fay  that  a  body  paffes  between  them ;  and  as  feeming 
to  be  but  one,  this  body  is  faid,  by  the  Latins,  to  pierce. or  pa^ 
through  them.*'  (P.  576.)     Of  this  lalt  fentenceit  is  obvious,  that  it 

floes  not  exprefs  what  Dn  Hill  meant  to  fay ;  for  it  really  ftates  the 
;    -      -..,.....     .    .  .  ,.      .  Englifi 


Mnglift  ais  htingMuaily  iwe,  and  thh  Myaifitmitig  ihhitmimm.  The 
idea,  howeveri  is  fufficicntly  quaint :  and  the  author'a  example  doci 
oot^  we  think,  agree  very  well  with  his  theory. 

<*  Haa  "  inter**  mediamqvfe  dMft  mortalibns  aegm 
Manerc  conceifaa  divftm^  et  via  leciayft^  amisas, 
Obliqtttts  qua  fe  fignorum  vert^retorda. 

Viae.  GaoaG.  1*237. 

Thefe  lines  are,  by  the  learned  ProfeflTor,  thus  explained.  '*  The 
temperate  zones  yre  here  fuppofed  to  make  their  way  between  the  tor<» 
rid  zone  and  the  frigid  on  each  fide  of  it,  which  three  wouU  other- 
wife  have  come  togetiieri  and  hiive  occupied  the  whule  furface  of  the 
earth."  But,  in  the  firft  place,  are  the  Airfare  of  the  torrid  zom^  anil 
thofe  of  the  frigid  zones  on  each  fide  of  it,  fo  contiguous  in  appearance 
as  'to  be  **  held  to  be  but  one  V*  In  the  fecond  place,  if  thrs  explana- 
tion applies,  at  all,  to  the  ufe  oiper  in  Virgil,  it  is  certain  that  the 
learnt  Profeflor  mifunderftands  the  poet.  For  the  '*  via  feda  pir  aRf 
has,**  does  not  mean  the  temperate  zones,  feparating  the  torrid  zons 
from  the  frigid  on  each  fide  of  it,  but  the  Zodiac. 

Pra  is  faid,  by  Dr.  Hill,  to  differ  from  pro  *•  In  twa  refpeds ;  fcoA 
as  it  neceiTarily  implies  motion  in  the  objedts,  exprefled  by  the  govemx' 
edand  the  correlative  terms,  and  as,  in  its  original  power,  it  necef* 
ftrily  fappofcs  both  to  be  anhnated."  (P.  6o<i.)^Both  thcfe  difrnc- 
tions  we  betiere  to  be  fanciful  That  pr^  is  often  applied  to  objcAs 
in  motion  Is  ti-ue,  hqt  not  we  think  qeceffarily.  .  Nor  do  we  think  it 
at  ail  more  eflential,  that  both  the  objeds  fliould  be  animiited.  '  Some 
of  our  atrthor's  own  ei^amples,  indeed,  bcKe  his  principles.  "  Ro- 
mam  prae  fui  Capua,  irrid^bunt  atqtre  contemnent."' — Cf  c.  antn^ 
RulL  85.  b.  "  Si  Caefaris  liber /r<r  manihus  eft^  promi  jubcas."  Aui% 
Gell.  i 9.  S.     Neither  liiif  nor  Capua^  furely,  is  animated. 

The  application  of  ^r^  to  denote  the  caufe,  is,  itfeems,  fbfncwb^ 
difficult.  ^^  Non,  medius  fidius,  pr^  lacrvmis  poCum  rchc^us^  Q^ 
cogitare,  nee  fcribere."  CfC«  Bp.  ad  AtU  140. 

"  In  <x)n)mentin^  upon  this  paflage,"  fays  our  aa4<hor,  **  and  iHaflfatiajg^ 
the  principle  upon  which  the  prepofition  fo  used  operates^  the  critical  acute* 
nefs  of  Gefner  Teems  to  have  forlaken  hint.  The  itzxs,  he  (kys,  prevented 
Cicero  from  Weeing,  by  being  before  hi^  eyes,  and  thus  makinff  it  impoHiblt 
ibr  him  to  write.  To  a  philofophic  grammarian  oflefs  ability  it  flioaid  have 
«x;curred,  that  the  tears,  by  Being  the  govern(»d,  neceiTarily  form  the  porte- 
rior  objed  in  the  train,  and  that  nothing  in  the  hnallelt  degree  fatisrfiiclory 
can  be  inferred  fVoui  their  local  iituation^  in  i^d'peei  to  the  eye,  that  emits 
tlicro." 

Gefner's  folution  is,  unqueftionably,  vUionary;  but  we  do  nol 
think  that  of  Dr.  Hill  more  folid.  "  The  cai*fe  and  the  tfkSt  are,  in 
this  ufe,"  he  fays,  **  underfiood  to  gp  in  train,  and  the  precedency  of 
the  former  fhould  naturally  give  exiftence  ta  the  latter,  by  a  mcta- 
n\  my,  .however,  the  one  is  iabAituted  for  the  other,  and  the*  objcck 
cxpref^d  by  the  governed  wpxd,  lyluc^  U%  !h  f calitYi  the  cauft,  li 
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made  rubfeqiient  to  that,  which  in  nature  it  preredes.<-**-M-Tke  metou 
fiymy  deftioys  the  neeeflWry  antecedency  of  the  caufe,  and  fubftitutet 
tbeefiedbin  its^place."    Tnis  19  mereiy  amiHiQg  u^  with  wofds  irrftead 
of  things.     We  have  no  prediledion  for  fuch  a  method  of  explatniilg 
the  principleji  of  language,     Thcfe,  we  are  convinced,  ate  among  all 
men,  whether  civilized  or  favage,  founded  in  certain  natural  Idws  of 
hum^n  thojught.     It  iseafy,  indeed|  when  we  meet  with  an  expreilion 
which  pua^ztes  us,  to  call  it  a  metonymy,  a  catachrefls,  or  a  hyileron- 
proterop,     But  this  is,  in  reahty,  explaining  nothing.     Our  objedt! 
ftould  be  to  catch,  if  we  can,  the  train  of  conception  5^hich  origin 
nally  gave  rife  to  it.     IF  the  Romans  inverted  the  natural  connediiorr 
Ibctwccn  caufe  andefFefl,  they,  certainly,  were  not  like  otbermen  jand' 
fiire  w^e  arc,  that  thev  never  fyftematically  thought  of  doiifg  fo  on  the 
^bfiird  ihetorical  fiftton  of  a  metonymy.    Our  idea,  which  we  merely 
give  2is  a  conje£t.ure,  is  that,  in  (his  ufe  oi  pr4ey  the  caufe  is  conceived' 
Itebemg  behind,  and  piilhing  on  the  effect  before  it.    This  mode  of 
concept  ion  is  pirfe^Hy  analogous  to  that  fuggefted  by  ^r^  when  Joined 
with  words  denoting  motioiv     **  Hercules — pra  fe  armentum  agens/* 
Liv.  1/7.  •So,  precrfely,",thc  following;  expreffion  of  Terence,  "  Cre- 
do, ut  fit,  n?ifera, />r^  amore,  exclufifti  hunc  bras'*  might  be  exaftly 
rendcretj  as   folfe^ws  :    **  Love  dYove  you  to  fhut  him  out  of  doors.*' 
Tht  learned*  Profeflpr's  diifertation  on  prater  is,  in  our  eftimation,  a 
iingular  curiofity.    ♦'  f  rater ^^^  he  fays,  **  differs  Uompr^y  in  fuppo- 
(ing,  tlfat  the  objeft,  cxpreffed  by  the  governed  word,  may  or  may  not 
move ;  gnd  that  th^  correlative  moves  in  a  line,  acsois  its  path,  if 
movilTg,  and  the  fine  of  its  afpeft,  if  at  reft."  (P.  6ii.)    Thus  our 
learhed  author  flates,  in  genetal,  the  import  of  the  prcpofition  jf r<;p//r*; 
but  he  afterwards  condefcends  to  give  us  informatioH  iniinitely  moie 
ipinute.    The  following  is  a  fpecimen. 

■'"Jbe  fpeci Section  made  by '  Prae/  is  more  definite  than  that  by  prater^ 
ip  the  fanie  way  as  we  found  that  by  'In'  more  fo  than  by  '  Inter.^  '  Prsc' 
requires  the  correlative^  and  the  gpverned  object^  to  move  in  the  fame  line, 
while  frteifr  admits  the  correlative  to  move,  or  be  qaiefcent,  and  only  re- 
qaires  that  it  (hall  bear  upon  the  path  of  the  other,  if  moving,  land  on  tiiei 
line  of  its  afpedt,  if  at  reil.  This  path  may,  befides,  be  cut  in  an  infinity- 
vari^y  of' directions,  by  the  object  that  crofles  it.  While  the  motion  of  the 
correiiilive^  thep^  in  the  cafe- of  '  Prae/  is  confined  to  one  patli,  from  which* 
it  canaot  deviate,  the  iities  of  its  motion,  in  the  cafe  of  preeter,  are  innume- 
lable,  andfubje^  to  no  limitation,  but  that  of  croiUng  the  lines  of  motion, 
<v  of  ^rpe6i,  in  the  other,  fo  as  to  form  any  poifible  angle  vrith  them.*'-^ 

^  What  a  parade  about  lines,  and  angles,  and  afpe£ts  I  A^^at  a  mul- 
titude of  words  t^telt  ue  a  tery  plain  truth,  that  prater  gives  notice 
of  oneobje^'s  going  athwart  or  acrofs  another  !  But  all  this  is  fimp)i<^ 
pty  itfelfy  compared  with  what  follows. 

**  Prattr  is.  frequently  taken  to  denote  *  Contrary  to,'  or '  Againfi/    It 
aiaft  heobfosvwd/'lhat  the  oo^incidence  which  takes,  plfrce .  in  uie  lines,  of 

'  ^1.  b^«w  iUe^  t\f 0  o&j^^  iKfafted  b^ '' Pra?/  is^  iatbe^eofA^ 
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ler,  broken ;  and  that  it  may  be  broken  in  a  greater  Or  a  lefs  degree.  The 
dire^ion  is  completely  tramverle,  when  the  correlative  objed  croffes  the  line 
of  motion,  or  olafped^  in  the  governed,  at  right  angled.  When  the  angle, 
formed  by  the  obje^,  going. athwart  the  line,  in  which  .the  governed  dire^ls 
Jts  motion,  or  its  afpedl,  in  one  way,  is  as  acute  as  poOible,  the  lines  of 
either  become  nearly  oppo(ite,  and,  in  this  view,  Jiro'ter  is  made  to  denote 
'  Againft/  When  the  motion  is  thus  performed,  there  exifts  the  neareft 
pollible  approach  towards  that  relation  between  tv^o  objeds,  which  is  ex- 
prefied  by  '  Ob,'  or  '  Contra."  (P.  612.) 

This  leameS  difquifition,  ic.muft  be  allowed,  is  moft  mathematical. 
But  tht  ingenious  Profeflbr  ought  to  have  recolIe£ted  that,  without 
the  afliftance  of  fenfible  reprefentatives,  mathematical  difquifitionsare 
extremely  apt  to  become  obfcure.  And,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  we  m 
inclined  to  think  that,  in  barejuftice  to  his  readers,  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  furniihed  them  with  ao  explanatory  diagram.  Tocohftrudl  fuch 
a  diagram,  we  cannot  conceive  th^t  fo  acconplifhed  a  geometer  couU 
have  been  at  a  lofs ;  but  even  had  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  any, 
difficulties,  he  had  only,  we  prefume,  to  apply  to  his  learned  brother, 
Mr.  Profeflbr  Playfair,  who,  we  cannot  doubt,  would  haxjc  very  po» 
litely  afForded  him  every  aid  in  his  power. 

But,  unlefs  our  judgment  be  extremely  erroneous.  Dr.  Htll  has  moft 
completely  miftaken  the  principle  on  which  this  ufe  of  fritter  is  foun- 
ded. To  take  one  of  his  examples  :  Simo,  in  Terence  (And;  v.  3. 
8.)>  condemns  his  fon  for  wifhing  to  marry  a  ftranger,  ^*  Prater  cin' 
um  morem  atque  legem  /'  that  is,  **  Contrary  to  the  cuftoms  and 
laws  of  ihttUy.'*  At  the  mode  of  conception  which  gave  rife  to  the 
Latin  expreflion,  we  ihal I  never  arrive,  by  puzzling  our  brains  with 
acute  angles,  or  with  tines  of  motion  and  of  afped.  The  idea  is  the 
mod  natural  and  fimple  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  precifely  that  of 
'*  tranfgrejfing  a  law.'*'  In  its  literal  meaning,  we  need  hardly  ob- 
fcrvcy  to  tranfgrefs  a  law  is  to  *'  go  beyond  it  :*'  and  this  is  the  very  no- 
tion (^uggefted  by  **  prater  civium  morem'  atque  legem."  But  thii 
prepoficion  can  perform  greater  wonders  ftill. 

"  Praier  is  often  to  be  tranflated,*'  fay»  the  Profeffor,  '  Except,  or '  Be- 
fide.'  In  this  ufe  it  is  underflood,  that  the  general.  line  of  motion,  main- 
tained by  the  correlative,  croflTes  that  of  one  or Ji  few  of  the  governed  ob- 
jecl8»  which  lad  are  thereby  rendered  fingular,  and  are  excepted  from  (be 
general  groupe.  '  Omnibu^  fententiis,  iftr<^/^/*  anam,  qaam  iiiam  Stalenot 
it[\e  dicebat,  Scamander  condemnatus  eft.' — Cic.  /irp  CUtent.  2B.  b.  The 
direct  line  ip  which  the  fingle  vote  of  Stalenus  moved,  was  eroded  by  thofe 
of  all  other  counfellors,  and  the  former  accordingly,  is  excepted  from  the 
reft,  as  tending  a  different  way." 

This,  may  Ipe  all  very  wclU  but  what  fhall  we  make  of  th^  next  ex- 
ample ?  ^*  Amicum  tibi  ex  confularibus  neminem  efle  video  prater  Lu^ 
cullum/'  Ctc.  Ep.  Famil.  5. 

"  Not  one,"  fays  Dr.  Hill,  ''of  thof«  men,  of  confular  dignity,  ciofled 

the  iine,  in  which  Lucullus  (liewed  his  attachment  to  Lentulosit/   Thefen-> 

timent  of  Lacullus,  accordingly^^  whkh  was  k^wn.  to  be  aniadJeA  '^.^l 
,   .  cepled 
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^tti  from  thofe  of  tbe.reil»  which^  from  having  taken  a  difedion  difTurent, 
and  perhaps  oppofitej  are  underflood  to  have  been  hoflile/' 

How  is  this?  Stalenusy  becaufe  every  body  crofied  the  line  of  his 
fthtiment,  is  *^  rendered  lingular,  and  -excepted  from  the  reft."    Lu- 
tullas,  becaufe  fftfj^^crbflTed  the  line  of  his  fentiment,  is  placed  in  the' 
Ycry  fame  (ituatlon  ;  and  prater ^  it  feeitis,  denotes  equally  well  to 
mfs  the  line  and  not  to  crofs  it  f 

The  lad  of.  Dr.  Hill's  difqu'rfitions  concerning  prater^  is  fo  very 
profound,  that'we  do  hot,  m  theleaft,  preteiidto  undeiitand  it.  Our 
leaders,  howei^er,  may  be  more  fortunate;  and  we,  therefore,  lay  it 
(imply  before  them. 

. "  This  notion  of  exception  ;nay  explain  another  power  o^ prater,  when  U 
if  ufed  to  denote  '  Above,'  '  more  than/ 

— ille  hinc  abeil  <^exn  ego  amo  praeter  omnes. 

Plaut. -^w/^.  2.  2.  10. 

"  The  object  of  the  love  is  here  excepted  from  all  others,  as  enjoying 
ajgreater  (hare  of  it.  The  attachment  to  this  favourite,  and  to  all  mankind 
t)e(ides,  flows  in  a  dilferent  cbaiifieh  If  we  tranCpofe  the  prepofition,  .thus, 
^f rater  quem,  ego  amo  omnes,*  the  excepting  power  praedomi nates,  and 
tlie  meaning  inftantly  changes.  The  perfon,  implied  in  the  relative,  who 
before  enjoyed  almo/t  all  the  love,  becomes  the  only  perfon  who  enjoys  none 
of  it.  From  the  extent  of  the  excepted  part,  it  feems,  the  mind  draws  dif- 
ferent conclu(ions.  Whep  this  part  confifts  of  but  one,  or  a  few  of  thofe 
Individuals  that  make  up  the  aggregate,  the  prepolition  denotes  *  Befide,' 
'  Except ;'  and  when  it  confifts  of  a  number,  that  amounts  nearly  to  the 
v^hole,  it  denotes  ''Above,*  *  more  than.'  However  oppofite  in  appear- 
ance the  two  fignifications  may  be,  yet  the  principle  by  which  the  mbd 
nrrives at  each  is  evidently  the  lame.'    (P.  613.) 

After  the  learned  and  philofophical  lore  of  Mr.  Profeflbr  Hill,  our 
readers,  we  fear,  will  be  apt  to  defpife  any  little  information  which 
our  plain  experience,  in  the  perufalof  the  Roman  Clafllcs,  may  have 
fuggcftcd  to  us.  Wfc  fhould,  certainty,  otherwife  be  tempted  to  fay 
that  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  prepo«- 
fuion  prater.  In  our  opinion  It  feems  merely  to  fignify  poffihg  by  \  and 
we  arc  not  yet  convinced,  by  all  our  learned  author's  mctaphyfics  and 
mathematics,  that  he  who  takes  this  idea  along  with  him  will  mifs 
tbefenfeof  any  paflage,  in  as  far,  at  leaft,^  2l%  prater  is  concerned.   ' 

The  learned  Profeflbr  occupies  no  fewer  than  five  quarto  pages  iff 
the  explanat^n  of  secundum  (Pp.  688 — 693).  He  makes  tlie  radical 
Idea  of  this  prepofition  vicinity.  This  is  fo  far  from  being  the  truth, 
that  nothing  can  be  -conceived  more  fanciful.  Secundum  is  fromje* 
fuor\  and,  in  all  its  applications^  gives  the  idea  of  foil  owing.  Even 
theEngliih  idionTwiil,  almoft  always,  admit  of  its  being  fo  tranfla*' 
ted.  Examples  might  eafily  be.  given  from  everyone  of  Dr.  Hiir« 
fcvcn  meanings<of  this  prepofition.  Bat  we  are  under  the  neccffity 
•f  haftening  to  Suby  which  furnifhcs  an  article  peculiarly  rich. 

The  firft  paragraph  of  ^tkis  article  is,  tuQur  appreheciion,  a  tifluc 

of 
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of  mod  IntxtVi^abie  coorufion*    ^*  Scb/'  v'e  tfe  told,  **  dendtei  <hi 

relation  which  on«  objeA  b^ars  to  another  thai  is  t^imediatd^ •  abeve 
it."    (P.  yao.)     Wh-it  is  th€  meaning  oi  ^^  tmrntJiaUlj  dbcvc  ixV* 

•  Thefe  ivords  might,  poflihi.y,  be  underflood  to  hguify  th:u  thie  two 
objects  muQ  be  fo  placed  that  the  fame  vertical  plane  may  p^fs  through 
both  qf  them.  But  the  next  fentence  leems  to  (hew  that  tlvis,  is  not 
their  fcnfe.  "  If  the  inferior  body"  fay«  ijbe  learned  author,  "  fcrv« 
a«  a  fupport  to  a  member  above  it,  it  Js  in  the  relation  of  /ui  to  that 
/only,  vvith  which  it  i«  in  contad,  ana  not  to  the  reft,  that  arealike 
incumbent,'*  Indeed!  So,  then,  th^  lowrft  (lone  in  the  corner  of  4 
ifvrall  is  n$t  under  the  higheft  !  This,  we  apprehend,  is  new  pailofo* 
phy.  Yet,  a  little  after.  Dr.  Hill  informs  iis  that  ^*  a  perfon  *  fub 
dio,*  that  is,  under  the  cope  of  heaven,  is  as  much  under  it,  as  a  per- 
fon, who  can  juft  ftaod  crcd  in  a  cave  or  a  hut,  is  under  its  roof." 
He  fays,  indeed,  that  **  the  fupported  body,  )>ke  an  arcb^  is  not  ne- 
ceiTarily  in  contad  with  that  under  it,  but  may  reft  upon  others, 
which  tranfmit  the  weight,  and  are  themfeives  alfo  fupported/*  This 
is,  unqucftionably  true ;  but  to  us  it  appears  to  be  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  what  was  faid  before.     The  truth  is,  that  the  learned  Profttot 

':  iias  here  completely  bewildered  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  anM) 
whkh,  moft  evidently,  does  not,  in  any  cafe,  enter  into  our  notion 
^  the  relation  exprelted  hy.fub. 

'   Our  learned  author  gives  us  feveral  examples,  in  which  **  the  Aip- 
ported  body  is  not  in  cuntadt  with  that  faid  to  be  under  it."    One  of 
thefe  is  *^  manet  Ai  Jove  frigido  venator,  tenerx  conjugis  immcinor," 
•— HoR.     On  this  expreflion  he  ha$  the  following  remark,  cOiKcrjiing 
which  we  Leave  our  readers  to  decide  whether  it  be  charafterifticofwif- 
dom  or  of  foliy.     **  The  fuperior  body  is  not  incumbent,  but  hasonlj 
the  appearance  of  being  fo."     **  But,"  continues  our  author,  '*,thc 
relation  of  nearnefs  nccelTary  to^  form  that  original  one  [we  fuppofe 
that,  by  the  original  one^  he  means  contaSf']^  iti  rrfpc6t  to  thebodirt 
^  above'  and  *  under,'  is  transferred  to  objeds  lying  on  the  fame  far- 
face.     The  idea  of  *'  up'  and  *  down'  is  then  abandoned,  and  tbecif 
cumftance,  which  is  but  an  accefTory  in  the  radical  meaning,  becomes 
a  principal  in  the  ufe  now  explained."     What  abfurdity  is  th's  !  The 
relation  of  nearnefs,  which  is  ntcejfarj  to  form  the  origirtal  ff^eatungw 
Jui\  is  yet  but  an  acccfTnrv  in  its  r^^iVfli  meaning!  We  have  gotten 
fuch  a  furfeii  of  radical  refinement,  that,  we  think,  we  (hall  be  templ- 
ed to  l^atc  it  for  ever.  ^ 
Dn  the  expreffion  of  Terence,  "  agelii  eft  hie  fub  tirbe  pau1on>> 
ouf  author  obferves,  that  '•  the  ground  here  mentlon*?d,  W4S  not  under 
the  city,  but  near  it."     How  comes  Dr.  Hill  to  be  fo  fureof  this' 
Great  part  of  the  city  where  Dr.  Hill  refides  is  built,  we  have  been 
informed,  on  very  elevated  ground.     If  fo,  the  fields  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  are  both  under  »t  «^nd  near  it.     The  field,  in  TeicncCi  our 
author  alfo  fays,  "  was  what  the  Latins  called  the  yi^^ftr^Vrfr,  and  we 
the  fuburb.**    Of  the  truth  of  this  we  have  our  doubts.    MVethm 
tAiat,  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Eagliih,  is  the  term  evfrap^^d  toa 

-  ,    ftclo* 
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ikU.  We  fliallcQp}r  the  definittoo  given  of  the  wprd  fiiiuriia^  hf 
our  olds  refpededy  iricod  Adam  Littleton.  *^  Suburbia^  Cic.  Suae 
frcquentes  extra  urbepi  domus,    inftar  vici  urbaoi)  qu«  fui  urh ; 

Siwfoturum.    The  out-^fireets,  and  oiit-pari(hes  of  a  townot  tkj^  tho 
OBURIS/' 

We  do  QOty  by  any  means,  intend  to  aflert  thaty^^  never  conveys 
the  idea  of  nearneid.  But  we  think  that  its  original  idea  is  iitnplf 
th»t  denoted  by  the  £n£U(h  word  undery  and  that  the  :n>otion  of  near- 
nefs  is  fuperadded  by  inference.  Thus  what  is  *^Jiub  oculis/'  yaUb 
tu)der  the  eye,  xauft  neceflarily,  in  general,  be  near.  A»  tioivsrns  weffc 
dienaBciently  built  on  heights  with  a  view  io  fafety^  the  addiliooal 
iwildings  in  their  neighbourhood  would  be  under  theiti.  ^ 

When/»^  had  ac^t^uired  the  power^of  giving  notice  of  neamefs  ni 
placci  it  was  eafy  to  apply  it  in  the  figntncation  of  nearneft  in  timei. 
'^  ^1^  idem  tempus  legati  ad  res  repetendas  miiru"-«-Liv«  ^5.  a4» 
•♦  Thcfe  ambaflfadors,"  our  author  obligingly  tells  us,  **  were  not  feat 
at  the  fame  time  in  which  the  correlative  event  todk  place ;  and  ic  ia 

'  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  little  before  or  a  little  after,  THoyaH  onjK 
OF  THEM  IT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN."  Thc  laft  ufe  of  fub^  he  fays^ 
is  tofigjitfy  during^  ^^  Events  are  undcrftood  to  laft  till  an  expected 
apd  neoeilary  change  take  place  within  t)ie  fpace  in  which  they  oc- 
cur:" Another  wile  remark.  In  this  uic,  the  prepofition  *<  w  }oine4  ' 
with  an  ablative  alone/*  Thc  Profcffor  gives  us  three  examples*  The 

^  firft  ii  from  Pliny»  ^oncerninj?  which,  as  we  have  not  that  author  at 
hand,  we  can  iay  nothing.    The  ft^cond  is  from  Virgil : 

Somno  pofitae,  sub  no6le  filenti 

Lenibant  c^as^  et  corda  pblita  laborum. 

JEm.  4.  525. 

Tlie  idea  here  is  certainly  that  of  thefe  animals  fleeping  under  the 
flight  as  i,  covering.    But  our  author's  explanation  of  his  third  example 
vn^ueftionably  conveys  a  wrong  idea.     **  The  word,"  he  fays,  **  em- 
ptoyid  to  mark  the  time  during  which  the  event  lafts,  is  not  always 
tile  meafisre  of  a  regular  and  defined  period,  as  in  the  inftances  given. 
^NejSi^ipfa  profe^Stonemtlites  oppidum  irrumpcrent,  pv  rtas  obruit.* 
— Casae,  BeL  Civ,  I.  27.     The  word  *  prof^£lio,'  here,  refers  to 
die  time  during  which  Caefar  might  be  in  purfuitof  Pompey,  which 
would  be  longer  or  (horter,  according  to  the  difficulties  [which]  he 
encountered/*  (P.  724.)  Profe^h^  however,  has  no  reference  at  all 
toCaefar's  purfuitof  Pompey;  an  idea  which  is  altogether  the  crea- 
tion of  our  author's  owa  fancy;  but  fimplytothe  departure  of  Pom- 
pey  from  Brund'fium,  as  any  oi.e  may  fee  by  confulting  the  paiTage* 
WeCball  here  fubjoin  the  judgment  of  the  very  learned  Ruddimancon- 
cerning  fuch  paflages.     It  is  found  in  his  Grammatica  Major,  p.  473, 
Kote  9.    <«  Sub  autem  cum  ablativo  pro  circa  vel  inter  acci{»itur ;  ut, 
Gmf.  B.  C  Vni.  49.  Sub^  dilcejfufuo.    Id.  B.  Civ.  i.  27.    Sub  ipfa 
fr^feBione.  Pallad.  Sept.  13,  Sub  occafu  Vergiliannn.  Suet.  Ner.  5^1. 

i»^^ 
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•  In  Dr.  fliU's  difquiOtioh  on  the  prepofitioq  irans;,wt  have  the  fol- 
lowing ohfcrvation.     **  Trans  does  nbt  always  refer  to  the  exiftiftg  mb-' 
tion.     It  oft^n  denofes  the  poitit  at  which  a  prior  nibtion  terminaW,' 
and  at  which  the  body  is  qui^fd'nt."  (P.  748.)     This  is  exemplified^ 
by  a  fentence  from  Cicero  :  *  Di;.am  hunc  ca  tempore. quo  homo  oc- 
cifus  eft,  /r^iwi  mare  fuffle.* — De  Inv,  52.3.     "  The  perfon/'.faya 
Dr.  Hill,  **  in  whofe  favour  an  alibi  is  affirmed,  mraht  have  been  on 
the  fame  fide  tif  the  fea  with  the  pcrTon  killed,  when  the  crime  was  cm-' 
mitted^  but  may  have  afterwards  gone  acrofs  it,  and  taken  u^  his  abode 
there."     From  this  fpccimen  we  are  led  to  confidcr  it  as  fortunate'that 
tj)c  learned  Profcflbr  was  not  bred  to  the  law  ;  for  his  clients  woujd, 
we  think,  have -been  in  eminent  danger.     Cicero' would  have  defend- 
ed the  perfon  accufed  by  affirm ihg,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  that  fucb 
perfon  was  beyond  the  jea  when  the  crime  was  committed.     Dr.  Hill,  on 
th^  contrary,  vrould  lay,  **  My  Lord,    my  client  may  not,  indeed, 
have  been  beyond' the  Tea,'  when  thisrrime  was  committed,  though, 
to  be  fure,  he  may  have  afterwards  gone  acrofs  it,  and  taken  up  his 
abode  there.!*     And  this  defence,  Ji  diis  placet.  Dr.  HiU  denominates 
affirming  an  alibi !  ' ' 

Some  of  this  author's  fpeculations  with  regard  to  verfus  may  be  quo- 
ted as  a  fignal  fpecimen  of -teamed  trifling,  which,  after  all,  has  no 
foundation  io  truth.  "When  verfuSy'  he  tells  us,  "  appears  con- 
ne£ted  with  a  prepofition,  it  changes  its  own  nature,  and  becomes  an 
adverb.'-  (p.  754)  It  is  fiirely  a  ftrangc  grammatical  theory,  which 
makes  words  change  their  nature  by  a  fort  of  magical  inchantnieht.  It 
is  the  refuge  of  fupeificial  minds  alone,  who,  when  they  are  puzzled 
by  the  particular  application  of  a  word  \  which  application  they  are 
unable  to  trace  to  the  natural  and  primitive  fenfe  of  the  term  ;  cboofe, 
rather  than  confefs  thfir  own  ignorance,  to  fay  that  the  term  has  chan- 
ged its  nature,  and  claffed  itfelf  with  a  di^etent  fpecies.  But  to  pro-, 
ceed  with  Dr.  Hill. 

**  It  (versus)  is  then  equal  to  the  fyllabic  adje6tion  '  wards/  in  Englilh, 
and  rendersi  the  path  of  direclion  more  vague  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
been.  '  Dediiclus  in  arcem  in  lapide  ad  meridiem  versus  confedit. — ^Liy,  I. 
18.  Were  the  prepofition  by  itlelf,  the  afpect  of  the  perlbn  looking  would 
be  underllood  to  be  due  fouth ;  but,  when  modified  by  the  adverb  «wjw,  a 
certain  deviation  /rom  tliis  line,  cither  one  tvay  or  other,  is  underftood  to  lake 
place.  The  versus,  too,  as  an  adverb,  quits  the  necedary  reference  to  mo- 
tion, implied  in  it  as  a  prepofition,  and  poflfelfes  the  thfrd  powcc  of  'ad/ 
fignifjihg  '  toward/  The  correlative  objeft,  in  this  cafe,  either  poflefles 
the  power  of  motion,  without  ufing  it,  or  is,*  in  its  nature,  alwaj^s 
quiefcent/' 

Than  thefe  obfervations  nothing  can  be  more  nugatory.  Verfus 
may,  indeed,  be  faid  to  imply  motion,  bat  not  the  motion  intended 
by  Dr.  Hill.  In  the  cxpxeilion  of  Cicero  **  qucm  Brundufiuhii/^tf^ 
ires  ad  Caefarero,"  quoted  by  him,  the  motion  towards  Brundufium 
is  denoted  by  ires  and  not  by  verfus.  All  the  motion  which  is  ever  de- 
noted by  verfus,  is  that  fignifijd  by  the  Engliih  word  turned,  which  is 

indeed 
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indeed  its  literal  tranflation.     Dr.  Hill  would  have,  therefore^  beefa 
more  corre£l  if,  inftead  of  faying  that  verfus  implies  a  neceflary  refe- 
rence to  motion  towards  a  definite  pointj  he  had  faid  that  it  is  univer-! 
faJly  fignificant  of  ajpeil.      Thus  the  fentence  from  Livy,  quoted, 
above,  accurately- means  :  "  Being  conduced  into  the  citadel,  he  fat.  - 
down  upon  a  Hone,  having  his  face  turned  to  the  fouth. 

We  have  been  fo  long'  detained  hy  Dr.  Hill's  prepofitions,  that 
we  muft  referve  the  remaining  par.|:  of  our  remarks  for  another 
number. 

'  .    (To  he  concluded  in  our  next,) 


Supplement  to  the  Analyjis  of  ArtJlotJe^sfpeculative  Worh ;  containing^ 
an  Account  of  the  Interpreters  and  Corrupters  of  his  Philofophy^  in 
Connexion  with  the  Hijiory  of  th^  Times,,  in  which  they  refpe£tively 
fiourijhed.       By  John  Gillies,  L.  L.  Dr       Cadcll   and  Davics, 
Pp.  48..    4to,     1804. 

IN  our  firft  volume  we  reviewed  the  Englifli  Ariftotle  of  Dr.  Gil- 
lies, and  beflowed  high  praife  on  the  learning  ^nd  ability  which 
familiarized  the  foundefl  moral  and  political  .philofophy  of  ancient' 
Greece  to  a  modern  £ngli(h  reader.  We  remarked,  that  at  all  times 
the  works  of  fuch  a  Sage  deferved  to  be  ftudied  ;  but  that  the  verfion 
was  peculiarly  falutary,  at  a  feafori  when  the  vifionary  theories  of 
fciolifts  were  fo  prevalent,  and  accomp  mied  by  the  praAical  incul- 
cations of  revolutionary  agitators.  We  expreffed  our  fatis faction,* 
that  the  talents  and  erudition  of  Dr.  Gjllies  had  made  the  mbft  bene- 
ficial interpreter  of  Grecian  philofophy  fpeak  Englifli ;  and  fhewn, 
that  in  ancient,  as  in  modern  times,  the  moft  profound  of  (ages  taught, 
that  while  there  exift  ftrong  and  turbulent  paffions  in  the  human 
niind^  there  muft  be  a  vigorous  and  efficient  controul  in  every  politi- 
cal fyflem  which  is  intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  fociety.  The 
<loftrine  of  Ariftotle  is  the  do<Sirine  of  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Polybhis, 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  Bacon,  and  Burke.  To  Britons  we  remarked  the 
performance 

"  Mull  prove  not  only  fuprcmely  ufeful,  by  fo  profiiundly  explaining 
the  principles  of  Government,  the  excellence  of  tho/e  which  diflinguilh  the 
land  we  live  in,  and  our  confequent  obligation  to  a  ftrenuous  fupport  of  ' 
ourconditution;  but,  highly  pleafing,  at  it  fliews  that  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion of  Government  which  t^e  wifeft  political  philofopher  of  antiquity,  with 
»ne  whole  volume  of^iftory  and  human  nature  before  his  eyes,  could  con- 
«ive  as  poffible  to  be  attained  by  man,  is  that  of  which  Britons  feel  and 
«"Joy  the  bleffings/ 


» 


Wherever  Ariftotle  appeared  obfcu re.  Dr.,  Gillies  endeavoured  to 
^xpl,iin  his  meaning,  by  making  him  a  perpetual  commentary  oa 
fttmfelf'  inftead  of  interpreting  the  Stagirite  through  the  medium  of 
Commentators.  The  fame  found  and'dirtinguifliing  judgment,  which 
^^abled  Dr.  Gillies  to  perceive  the  excellence  and  utility  of  a  great 
•  »Q,vJLXxvn.  vol/xix.  U  part 
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part  of  Ariftot1e*s  philofophy,  dtfcerned  that  every  thing  which  he 
wrote  was  not  equally  valuable;  and  that  ceriain  do£lr}nes  which  he 
thought  worthy  o^  difcuflion,  nluft  to  liiodern  readers  appear  very 
trifling.  Ofthefethe  moft  noted  are  Platonic  ideas,  and  Pythago- 
rean  numbers.  In  his  Analyfls  our  interpreter  had  faid  that  Ariftotie 
had  examined  thofe  do£lrines  with  a  degree  of  attention,  of  which 
they  would  appear  altogether  unworthy  to  the  tafte  and  reafon  of  the 
prefent  age,  <*  and  (continues  the  doflor),  from  refpeft  merely  for 
the  good  fenfe  of  the  public,  I  abftained  from  entering  into  any  co- 
pious difcuflion  of  this  ufelefs  apd  now  dcfpifed  fubjeft.'  This  pro- 
ceeding excited  great  wrath  in  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  who  has  pub- 
liflied  a  tranflation  of  Arlftotle's  Metaphyfics.  That  writer,  initead 
of  tnvefligating  Ariftotlc  himfelf,  looks  for  his  meaning  in  the  woib 
of  his  commentators ;  and  maintained  that  the  Staairite's  *^  firft  ptin. 
ciples  of  the  univcrfe  are  no  other  than  thofe  incorporeal  causes  called 
by  Plato  ideas ;"  and  he  pours  out  abufive  epithets  againil  Dr^  Gil- 
lies ,  hecaufe  ht  differs  from  htm  in  opinim,  Mr.  Taylor  difcovcrs  a 
notable  defe6l  in  the  prefent  fafhionable  mode  of  writing.  The  la- 
mented evil  is  that  every  author  endeavours  to  a4o^t  every  fubje^i  to  the 
upprehenfton  of  the  meaneji  capacity.  We  thihk  that  every  .modern 
author  either  do^s  not  malce  this  attempt,  or  does  not  fuccecd,  fince 
many  trcatifes  are  publifhed  that  couW  not  be  underftood  by  the 
greateft  capacities  j  if  unintelligibility  be  one  o-f  the  qualities  of  good 
M'riting,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Taylor  as  be  certainly  does  not  rt^ake 
him(clT  underftood. 

Dr.  G; 'lies  entertains  a  different  idea  conCern«ng  perfpicuity;  ano 
alfo  the  perfpicuity  uf  Ariftotlc.  In  his  opinion  thole  doiSrines,  which 
Mr.  Taylor,  humbly  imitating  the  commentators  of  Ariftotlc,  called 
the  fublimeft  myfteries  of  Grecian  philofophy,  may  be  e.ifily  explain- 
ed by  equivalent  terms  in  intelligible  Englim.  By  the  Doctor's  ac- 
count, when  Ariftotlc  flourilhed,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  andiV^** 
of  Plato,  were  conftrucd  by  many  to  be  real  fubftances;  and  one 
grand  purpofc  of  the  Scagiritc  was  to  refute  that  doctrine.  Ar;K<»i'^ 
copfidered  all  exiftcnce  asconfifting  of  individuals  f  and  genera!  tc»n.& 
as  appellatioiis  denominating  many  individiials  of  ihe  fame  kind,  but 
having  no  archetype  in  aftual  being.  Our  author  tranflates  a  chapttf 
4)f^Ariftotle's  Metaphyfics,  which  controve;ts  and  overturns  the  doc- 
'  trine  of  Platonic  ideas ;  and  alio  cites  a  tianfl-tion  of  the  fame  chap- 
ter by  Mi.  Taylor.  In  the  verfion  of  Dr.  Gill:cs,  Ariftotlc  fpe^K^ 
found  and  perfpicuous  f?nfe.  In  the  vcrfion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Ariito- 
tie  fpcaks  unintelligible  nonfenfe  ;  and  if  an  interpreter,  who  iDakeff 
the  wifeft  of  ancient  philofophers  deliver  nonfenfe.  and  abfurdity  ast  c 
refult  of  his  profound  inveftigation  and  dedudion,  render  more  ju"'^. 
to  that  philofopher,  than  the  interpreter,  who  makes  him  utter  fcfl' 
and  reafon,  ^hcn  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  tranflator  qnuch  more  worthy^ 
Ariftotlc  than  Dr.  Gillies.'  The  analyfis  of  Ariftotle's  fpec"iativj 
works,  as  exhibited  by  Gillies,  reprefeots  the  fage  as  vindicating  t 
^Kiflience  aod  nature  gf  ituth  againll  the  caviis  o|  fophifts,  and  \y^^ 
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rratmg  this  dcxSrine  by  a  dcmbdftratioa  of  the  being  and  unity  of  4 
God.  Mr.  Taylor  denies  this  interpretation.  To  honourable  .to  the 
Sfagirlte,  and  viewing  the  philofopher,  through  the  comments  of  the 
P/atonia'anSy,  he  endeavours  tor  impute  to  him  the  contrary  dof^rines. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  not  an  interpketbr  of  Aristotle,  A^m^rW/ 
repeats,  at  fecond  band^  the  fancies  and  freaks  of  the  Ecle^Usy  or  Plato-- 
niciani  who  flpuf  ifl^cd  in  the  declining  periods  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  there  appe.#rs  to  have  been  a  relaxation  of  intellectual  as  well  a<^ 
moral  energy  ;  and  when  found  fenfe  and  vigorous  reafon  gave  way 
to  f -phiftic^l  fubtictv  and  fanciful  vifioas.  The  hiftory  of  this  kix^ 
in  its  conne<^Ion  with  general  literary  and  political  hiftory,  Dr.  Gil* 
lies  very  ably  traces  \  and  tte  demonftrates  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  a  merie; 
copyift  of  exploded  en ors. 

Mr.  Taylor  feems  to  have  acquired  a  verbal  and  grammatical  know- 
ledge of  ihe  Greek  language,  Therxe  he  has  fallen  into  a  very  com- 
mon iniftake  with  lin^^u.fts,  that  becaufe  they  happen  to  know  the 
words  of  a  tongue,  they  are  therefore  competent  to  a  comprehen- 
fion  of  all  the  learning  and  wifdom  that  are  contained  in  that  tongue. 
Mr.  Taylor  really  fuppofes  himftlf  a  philofopher  ;  but  hear  we  his 
own  wordif,  in  vuhich  he  boafls  himfelf  to  be  much  fuperipr  to  Dr. 
Gillies.  "  Surely  it  h  fome  evil  genius  in  an  evil  hour^  that  tempted  him 
Uabando7i  hifiory  for  philofophy^  and  Herodotus  for  Anjiotle,  Touch  not 
Heitor  \  He^or  is  my  due.  Touch  not  the  obfcur'ity  of  Arijlatle  ;  //  is 
not  to  he  vanquijhed  by  you.^*  A  fpecimea  ot  more  arrogant  boafting 
we  do  not  i^colieft  to  have  met  in  our  employment  of  reviewers..  At 
the  fame. time,  on  confidcring  certain  departments  of  London  litera- 
ture, we  are  not  furpnfed  at  any  deviation  from  common  prop:icty 
and  common  fen fc;  In  this  metropolis  the  manufafturc  of  book- 
making  is  cairiedon  in  every  mode  that  can  be  devifed  for  employing 
paper  and  print,  without  learning  or  genius.  Some  handicraftlmcri 
of  this  kind  wt)rk  fintily ;  others  job  m  clubs  and  knots.  One-un- 
<iertakcs  a  large  quantity  of  work,  v/hich  he  parcels  out  to  different 
hands ;  and  they  arc  paid  by  the  piece.  This  joint  Jiock  kind  cf  lite- 
rature ii  in  particular  requcft  aninng  the  dilfenting  tribe ;  and,  in-f 
<iecd,  not  withosn  good  folid  reafon.  If  a  concern  be  large^and  non^- 
of  the  underiukcrs"  happen  to  have  much  capital  of  his  own,  they 
plaufibly  argu<i,  that  a  multiplicity  of  nam's'may  in  fome  degree  Tup - 
ply  the  want  of  names  of  any  imp  irtance  ;  a^  tradefmen  of  doubtful 
credit  endeiv<jur  to  have  their  bilis  backed  with  many  indorfc'ments. 
All  thcfc  copartners  in  u  literary  manufacture^  mufi  p'a'ife each  other ^  in 
•rder  to  promote  ihe  credit  of  the  concern  j  and  if  you  were  to  hear  one 
of  tkefe  cli^jbing  jobbers  fpeaking  of  another  of  the  fame  fiaternity  ; 
'  and  to  take  the  fpeaker's  w**rd^  ypu  would  fuppofe,  a  common,  dull^ 
pains- taking  raker  of  repetitions,  and  compiler  of  old  didiionaries,  a 
prv)found  %nd  learned  D06W.  Mr.  Tayl-ir,  we  apprehend,  belojigs, 
either  by  work,  or  democratical  connexion,  or  both,  to  fonae  fra- 
^•fnity  in  the  piece'-work  line,  and  may  be  accu domed  to  hear  him*  ^ 
'fcif  julfed  by  others  of  the  fame  caft.    Democratic  dijfenters^  we  have 
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heard,  repref;nt  him  as  a  man  of  learning  and  ability ;  but  we  never 
heard  him  praifed  for  either,  by  any  one  who  is  able  and  learned  him- 
felf.  But  however  profound  a  philofopher,  his  brethren  may  fuppofe 
Mr.  Taylor,  or  Mr.  Taylor  may  fuppofe  himfeif,  Dr.  Gillies  has 
completely  demonftrated  this  boafter  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Ariftotle,  and  himfelf  to  be  thoroughly  matter  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Stagirite.  Perfedly  acquainted  both  with  Plato  and  Arif- 
totl^,  Dr.  Gillies  draws  their  refpe6tive  and  comparative  charaden 
in  fuch  a  maniler  as  we  think  muft  be  highly  gratifying  to  our  read- 
ers ;  and  we  {hall  therefore  quote  the  paflage  for  their  perufal.  He 
had  traced  the  notions  and  chimeras  of  the  Platonicians  from  the  time 
of  Plato^  through  the  P'latonifls,  to  the  third  century  of  the  Chriilian 
sera. 

'*  From  thofe  PlatonicianB  (he  proceeds)  a  fpyrious  philofophy,  under  ve- 
nerable ancient  names,  was  comnQunicaied  to  the  idle  loquacity  of  the 
Greeks  of  Conflantinople^  and  by  them  finally  diffufed  over  the  r>ations  of 
the  Eaft  and  Wefl ;  among  the  Arabs,  under  the  Abailides,  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  at  the  revival  of  letters,  among  the  Italians,  and  other  nations 
of  modern  Europe.     From  the  accounts  which  I  have  already  given  of  the 
refpeflive  fyftems  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  it  will  be  eafy  to  perceive  that  the 
writings  of  the  former  were  beft  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  both  Pythago- 
reans and  Platonicians,  they  were  equally  induHrious  in  impofing  on  tbem- 
felves.     A  (hort  comparifon  of  Plato  and  Arillotle,  the  reiult  of  a  careful 
,fiudy  of  tbeir  inefiimable  works,  vs^ill  place  the  matter  in  a  clear  p6intof 
view.     Plato's  practical  philofophy  nearly  coincides  with  Ariftotle's.    Both 
of  them  are  admirable  teachers  of  a  pure  and  fublime  morality;  but  their 
feveral  modes  of  enforcing  the  fame  maxims  s^re  as  diOerent  as  (he  oppofite 
bents  of  their  genius.    ,Ih  AriHotle,  demonftration  is  the  principal ;  and  ii- 
lunration>  fparingly  uCed  as  a  decent  accessoiy  or  afpendagt,     Piato,  on  tho 
contrary,  dildains  no  ornament  within  his  reach ;  delights,  after  exciting 
furprife,  to  gratify  well-prepared  expe6tation,  and  condeCcends  on  fubjefis 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  re^fon,  to  ufe  the^  languaj^e  of  paflion  and 
fancy,  to  ftrengthen  argument  by  fable,  and  fortify  belief  by  wonder; 
whereas  his  rival,  with  more  commanding  authority,  lubdueseven  the  heart 
and  affe6lions  through  the  refifllefs  conviction  of  the  underftanding.    The 
form  of  compofition,  almoft  perpetually  employed  by.PIato,  is  that  of  pure 
xlrama,  amcKie  of  writing  excellently  adapted  to  the  difplay  of  his  verfatile 
genius  and  flowery  fancy ;  of  a  mind  fiored  with  images  that  he  could  coait 
bine  with  taile,  and  crowded  with  ideas  that  he  could  acutely  dtfcriminate. 
Yet,  with  all  thele  advantages,  his  enthusiasm  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  his 
dodlrine  of  iJeas,  and  his  daemon  world,  his  explanation  of  mythology  by 
allegory,  thus  confounding  the  provinces  of  philofophy  and  popular  fuper- 
Aition ;  thefe  fliadowy  prominences  of  Plato  were  calculated  to  allure  and 
delight  many  who  remained  blind  to  his  brighteft  merits,  and  thereby  fitted 
the  labours  of  this  great  genius  rather  to  co-operate  with,  than  counteract, 
the  perverters  of  fenfe  and  fcience,  who  fprang  up  with  wild  luxuriance 
amor\g  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  after  thofe  nations  had  loft,  •$  it  were* 
their  love  of  truth,  together  with  their  paflion  for  true  glory,  their  maniy 
fpu-it,  end  their  liberty.  Under  the  Romans,  thefie  corrupters  of  learning,  as 
well  aS'  philofophy,  aifumcd  the  name  of  Ecled^ics,  becaufe  they  felecled 
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from  all  the  different  fchools  the  tenets  moft  agreeable  to  their  fancy.  But 
as  PJato  was  iheir  favourite  idol,  they  were  called  alfo  later  Platonifts  or 
Platonicians ;  and  having  new-moulded  to  their  own  tafte  the  wildeft  doc- 
trines of  their  mafter,  they  apphed  ihem  in  this  corrupt  ftate  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  philolbphyof  Ariltotle." 

The  author  enumerates  the  nnoft  diftinguilhed  names  of  this  fecSl; 
and  it  appears  to  have  included  fome  men  of  real  ability  and  learning; 
and  at  their  head  Plutarch  and  Longinus.  Alter  dwelling  for  a  con* 
fiderable  length  on  the  hiftory.of  the  Eclectics,  he  in  a  few  words 
gives  a  view  of  their  fpeciiic  tenets. 

"  Upon  a  careful  anal)  (is  of  their  writings,  the  whole  of  their  pretended 
pbilofophy  will  be  found  to  refolye  itfelf  into  the  great  dodrines  of  theurgy 
and  perfectibility ;  the  former  of  which  has  loft  all  credit  within  the  two 
laft  centuries,  and  the  latter  has  vainly  Itruggled  for  revivaj  under  the  vi- 
fionaries  of  the  prefent  times.     Taking  for  their  foundation  Plato's  ideas, 
and  his  damon  world,  commented  and  amplified  by  the  philofophical  legends 
through  which  Greek  learning  began  (liortly  after  the  dge  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  be  amalgamated  with   Afiatic  fables  and  Egyptian  fuperltition, 
the  lat^r  Platonifts  raifeda  ftrange  and  motley  edifice,  bulky  without  great-, 
nefs,  and  dazzling  without  real  or  fteady  fplendour.     The  continual  object 
indeed  of  the  whole  fchool  was  to  reconcile  Ariftotle  with  Plato.     It  may 
feem  extraordinary  that  a  fucceffion*  of  men,  deferving  either  of  ridicule  or 
of  pity,  fhould  have  been  held  in  great  eftimation  by  their  contemporaries 
for  upwards  of  three  centuries.     But  the  Platonicians  were  coeval  with  the 
decrepitude  of  reafbn,  as  well  as  of  manhood,  iince  they  began  and  flourifti- 
ed  amid  ft  the  corruptions  that  enfued  after  the  Roman  world  had  been  de- 
formed by'confliCling  ufurp^rs,  overwhelmed  by  defolating  barbarians,  and 
remained  in  every  province  a  prey  to  a  brutal  foldiery,*' 

Such  were  the  commentators  upon  Ariftotle,  wbdm  Dr.  Gillies  re- 
je&s  as  guides  to  his  meaning,  which  they  were  either  incapable  of 
comprehending,  or,  from  the  prepofleffions  of  their  feft,  defirous  of 
perverting.  Thefe  arc  the  guides  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  chofeu, 
guides  as  proper  for  a  vifionary  fciolift  as  they  are  unfit  for  a  found 
philofopher. 

As  the  Supplement  to  Dr.  Gillies's  AnalyAs,  in  demonftrating 
Ariftotle  to  have  delivered  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  to  have  delivered 
them  intelligibly,  without  which  they  could  be  of  no  ufe,  necelfarily' 
differed  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  would  make  the  Stagirite .  the  utterec 
f>f  the  myftical  jargon  of  Mri  Taylor's  models  the  Platonicians,  this 
modern  Ecleftic  is  feizcd  with  a  violent  rage,  and  in  that  rage  betakes 
Wmfelf  to  philofophical  difcuffion.  The  refult  is  a  pamphlet  which 
Ihall  be  the  fubjed  of  the  following  article. 
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An  Anfwer  to  Dr.  GUlles's  Supplement  to  his  new  Jnal^s  9f  Artftofle'i 
TVorks ;  in  which  the  unfaithfulriefs  of  his  Tranjlation  of  Arijlotlis 
^thics  is  uttjoldtd.  By  Thomas  Taylor.  Symonds.  1804. 
Pp.  92.     8va. 

THE  motto  which  ufliers  in  this  anfwer  fcrvesas  a  fample  of  what 
the  reader  is  to  exped  in  th?  produ£tion. 

Begone,  ye  blockheads!  Hera^  litus  cries. 

And  leave  m)  labours  to  the /t^fl/«V^nd  wzj^l 

By  wit,  by  knowledge,  (tudious  to  be  read^ 

1  (corn  the  ;w«///W(?,  alive  and  dead.  Johnsoh. 

We  ren>ember  an  obfervatipn  in  the  **  Monthly  Review/*  on  fome 
article  which  the  author,  in  a  preface,  declared  to  be  a  very  able  and 
valuable  performance.  The  Reviewer,  it  feems,  thought  other\jrife; 
and  after  he  had  delivered  his  opinion,  reverting  to  that  Which  had 
been,  given  by  the  author,  the  criticremarlccd  that  '*  a  writer's  judg- 
ment m  favour  of  his^own  work  can  not  be  implicitly  received  as  one 
of  the  canons  of  criticifm,"  we  ate  difiroftd  to  apply  tbis  remark  tQ 
Mr.  Taylor.  We  cannot  admit  him  either  to  be  learned  or  wife, 
inere'y  becaufe  he  himfelf  tells  us  that  he  is  learned  and  wife,  nor 
every  man  to  be  a  blockhead  who  may  not  allow  to  Mr,  Taylor  the 
fame  degree  of  erudition  arid  wirdoo^,  which  he  is  pleafed  toalfu^i^^  to 
himfelf. 

The  firft  parSigraph  of  the  work  continues  the  fame  ftyle  of  arrogant 
afliimption  which  the  motto  exhibits.  ♦'  Dr.  Gillies  having  thought 
proper  to  attempt  a  confutation  of  the  proofs  which  /  have  brought 
forward  to  the  public,  oihis  not  having  given  either  the  maimer  or  the 
matter  of  Aiitlotle,  in  a  work  which  he  calls  a  tranflation  of  the  ethics 
and  pol'tlcs  of  that  rhilofopher^  and  as  he  has  alfo  prefumed  to  ridicule 
the  mojijublime  of  Plato's  doctrines,  and  to  calumniate  the  beft  of  his. 
difcipies,  difplaying  in  this  attempt  no  lefe  ignorance  than  illiberal  in- 
VeSive,  it  now  becomes  nectjfary  that  I  Jkmid  fulh  urfold  to  the  publu 
the  injuftfce  which  he^has  done  to  Ariftode,  in  that  ^vork,  and  alfo  to 
theb<-ft  of  the  Plafonifts,  in  the  Supplement  tq  the  Analyfis  of  Arlf* 
t;ptk%  Speculative  works. ^' 

It  woulH.be  difficult  to  find  "fuch  a  (horf  paflage  fo  replete  with 
egotifm,  an  J  not  merely  the  egotilm  of  filly  vanity,  but  of  infolent  ar- 
rogance. '  VVha  is  this  Mr.  Thomai>  Taylor,  who  undertakts  to  be 
the  general  corrector  of  !)hiloroph;cal  error,  and  the  only  nian  who  ^ 
underfiands  r'hto  and  Ariftotle  ?  We  know  nothif\g  of  his  years,  but^ 
from  his  diftator  al  prefumption  we  (hould  fuppofe  him  a  raw  boy 
frelb  from  fome  diflcriting  academy,  wh^re  he  may  have  been  the  belt 
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Gftek  fcholar,  and  tbay  have  meafured  the  extent  of  poflible  attaliv- 
roent  by  the  very  limited  attainments  of  fuch  feminaries.  He  gives 
judgment  with  all  the  unhefitating  confidence  of  juvenile  inexperience 
and  prefumptuous  ignorance.  He  affirms  that  Dr.  Gillies  is  unac? 
[uainted  with  the  acroamatic  writings  of  Arifiotle,  becaufe  he  does  hqC 
md  out  that  they  are  remarkably  obfcure.  Dr.  Gillies  bringing  to 
the  invefligatfon  of  Ariftotle  that  ^lear  and  vigorous  caft  of  under- 
ftanding  which  is  founded  in  ftrong  common  fenfcy  and  pofleffing  the 
learning  and  philofophy  which  fuch  an  underftanding  is  peculiarly 
(ittcd  toacquirCy  difcovers  in  .Ariftotle  every  pofition,  principle,  feries 
of  reafoning,  and  moral  kflbn  which  the  worits  o/fuch  a  profound  phi- 
lofopher  contain,  and  which  a  precife,  accurate,  and  perfpicuous  wci* 
ter  can  exprefs.  What  the  powerful,  informed,  and  cultivated  intel- 
le£l  of  Dr.  Gillies  comprehends  his  ability  and  (kill  render  luminous 
to  a  reader.  Mr.  Taylor  carrying  to  the  conQderation  of  Ariftotle  a 
ilimfy  underftanding,  that  is  well  fitted  for  being  a  receptacle  of 
fciolifm,  and  a  vifionary  imagination  that  is  become  more  eccentric  ^ 
from  copying  exti'avagant  models,  conceives  himfelf  to  difcover  in  the 
deepeft  and  cleared  of  fages  great^uantjties  of  that  mud  which  exifts 
in  his  own  brain. 

'  There  was  once,  in  a  certain  Scottifh  prefbytery,  an  honeft  clergy- 
man, who  was  a  great  reader,  but  unfortunately  very  deficient  in  the 
thinking  faculty^  One  day  this  paflor  was  employed  in  an  exercife 
called  ledluring;  that  is,  either  explaining  the  Scriptures,  ortrving  to 
explain  the  Scriptures,  The  fubjedl  was  a  practical  portion  ot  one  of 
St.  Paul's  Epidles,  which  is  as  clear  as  po(H|;le,  for  fully  digefted 
thoughts,  expreifed  in  the  plained  and  n^oft  lignificant  language.  But 
the  poor  preacher  couid  make  no  hand  of  it,  and  after  going  back* 
wards  and  forwards,  but  without  coming  one  whit  nearer  the  pointy 
he  very  gravely  told  the  congregation,  that  the  apoftle  purpofeiy  dif- 
guifeci  his  own  meaning.  The  faplt  was  not  in  Paul,  but  in  the  per- 
fon  who  undertook  to  interpret  him,  without  having  a  line  of  under- 
ftanding fufficicntly  long  for  diving  beyond  the  very  furface.  He 
made  a  my  Aery  of  what  wi^s  obvioufly  intelligible,  but  that  he  could 
not  underftand,  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  great  propeniity  to  the  creatiod 
of  fuch  myfteries.  Our  author  cites  the  fame  chapter  of  Aridotle 
that  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Gillies,  and  affefts  to  vilify  the  verfion.  We 
have  compared  the  original  with  the  i;wp  tranflations.  The  perform- 
ance of  Dr.  Gillies  does  not  adhere  fo  ciofely  to  the  Greek  words  as* 
to  give  particle  for  particle,  but  he  prefents  the  whole  of  the  fenfe  ia 
antinbroken  feries.  The  tranflation  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  really  do  not 
un^erftand,  and  we  mud  allow  him  the  praife  which  he  fo^ardently 
folcs,  that  he  is  unintelligible.  In  Ibme  parts,  indeed,  we  can^ 
through  the  cloudy  dacknefs of  his  language,  perceive  fome  glimmer- 
ing oJF  meaning,  but  the  fenfe  quickly  eludes  his  grafp.  He  is  111(e  ope 
-  Paying  at  blindmanVbuiF,  whd  is  fometimes  near  getting  hold  of  an 
^j"dof  his  purfuit,  but  again  lofes  it,  and  even  runs  bis  head  agsilnit 
Jrtfeand  w^ljs,    Mr,  Taylor  repeats  the  extravagant  and  nonfcnric.*^ 
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,  jargon  of  Pythagorean  numbers  and  Platonic  ideas,  as  having  a  real 
fubfiantial  cxiftence  in  nature,  and  as  being  the  true  cauies  of  the  uni- 

,  verfe ;  and  after  pouring  out  hrs  inve£tives  againft  the  Analvfis  arvd 
Supplement  of  Dr.  Gillies,  he  proceeds  to  befpatter  GiUics's  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  "  Ethics  and  Politics."     When  he  cenfures  the  interpreter 
of  Ariftotle  violently,  this  vifionary  fcioHft  prefents  to  the  reader  the 
tranflation  which  he  would  r<:commend  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  have 
before  us  both  their  verfions  of  various  paflnges.     One  of  the  leading 
differences  between  the  tranflations  of  Taylor  and  Gillies  is,  thai 
Taylor  literally  gives  word  for  wordy  Gillies   sense  for  sense. 
Mr.  Taylor's  tranflation  regards  every  article,  noun,  pronoun,  verb, 
and  participle,  adverb,  conjundioil,  prepofiti  n,  and  would  form  a 
very  good  model  for  a  boy  tranflating  a  Grerk  paffage,   to  (hew  his 
grammatical  knowledge  of  that  tongue,  but  the  verfion  of  Taylor  does 
not   ihew  the  reader  what  the  original  philofopher  is  doing.     Gillies, 
without  fuch  a  fuperftitious  adherence  to  the  Grecian  idiom  (when 
hisobjedl  is  to  write  Englifh),  gives  the  fenfe  of  the  Grecian  fagein 
the  purcll  Engl ifh.     Mr.  Taylor  is  evidently  a  mere  verbal   fcholar, 
and  fuch  have  their  ufe.     We  doubt   not  he  might  pafs   mufter  as 
Gretk  ufher  in  an  acaderhy  ;  but  philofophy  appears  to  be  beyond  his 
reach.     There  is  a  common  miftake  among  writers,  that  what  thty 
fuppofe  themfelves  to  be  very  fond  of,  therein  they  muft  excel.     This 
is  a  very  grofs  mifaj^prehenfion.     In  moft  cafes  mental  as  well  as  cor- 
poreal propenfity  often  exifts  without  power.     Mr.  Taylor,  we  be- 
lieve, may  fuppofe  himfelf  born,  as  he  declares  he  is,  for  rcftoring  the 
purity  of  philofpphy,  and  may  confcientioufly  declare  he  believes  the 
divinity  favourable  to  his  undertaking.     We  as  confcientioufly  de- 
clare our  convi<Slion,  that  if  it  was  the  intention  of  Providence  that 
Mr.  Taylor,  as  he  himfelf  fays,    '*  was  to  prefer ve  to  poflerity  the  ek- 
merits  of  the  virtues^  and  the  rules  of  truths  as  a  paternal  and  immortal 
inheritance f'*  the  divine  wifdom  would  have  afforded  to  a  perOandef- 
tiued/or  fuch  important  purpofes,  a  much  greater  portion  of  human 
'  wifdom.     In  faft  we  can  fee  no  marks  of  peciiliar  divine'favour  ina 
common  and  blundering  underftanding,  that  has  been  able  to  attain  a 
diSionary  making  knowledgeof  an  ancient  tongue,  but  has  quite  mif- 
conceived  the  writings  that  he  has  met  in  that  tongue. 

Little  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  fhewn  himfelf  fitted  for  comprehending 
the  fages  of  Greece,  yet  we  are  far  from  deeming  him  unqualified  for 
ufeful  produftions  on  fubjedls  connected  with  the  Greelc.  We  fliould 
fuppofe  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Taylor  might  produce 
Greek  grammatical  exercif^s,  on  the  model  of  Turner's  Latin,  or 

.    might  make  improvements  on  the  Eaton  grammar.     We  think  the 

^  number  of  conjugations  might  be   leffened,  and  changes  might  be 

made  in. the  declenfions  of  nouns.     Boys  might  be  the  better  for  fuch 

a  diredlion  of  Mr.  Taylor's  powers  and  acquirements  j  but  we  arc 

'  afraid  men  c^n  never  derive  much   benefit  from  the  time  he  may  be 

pleafed  to  bcftow  on  Plato  or  Ariftotle.        ,  ^ 

'  '"An 
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An  Effay  oh  the  Principle  of  Commercial  Exchanges i  and  more  parJtfu- 
lariy  of  the  Exchange  hettveen  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 'y  with  an 
Inquiry  into  the  praSftcal  EffeSis  of  the  Bank  ReflriSfions.  By  John 
Leflie  Ftrfter,  Efq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  i  vol.  8va.  Pp.;  208. 
5s.     Hact.hard.     1804^ 

THE  author  informs. us  in  his  Introduftion,  that  he  originally 
inr^n<led  to  have  confined  his  work  to  a  bHef  examination  of 
.  the  fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe,  which  for  fome  time  has  fub- 
fi ft ed  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but  in, the  profecutic/n  of 
the  inquiry,  it  appeared  indifpenfible,  previoufly  to  eftahliih  fixed 
and  general  principles.  Thefe  he  has  applied  more  particularly  to 
the  mtercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sifter  Ifland.  The 
work  is  divided  into  fix  chapters,  of  which  the  firft  three  are  de- 
voted to  the  general  theory  of  exchange,  and  the  reft  to  the  exami- 
nation and  difcufiion  of  the  ftate  of  exchange  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  its  caufes  and  relations. 

The  firll  chapter  confiders  the  general  nature  and   the  effects  of 
the  balance  of  debt.     There  is  a  difference  between  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  balance  of  debt.     The  former   means  the  excefs  of 
exports  above  imports  5  and  while  political  economy  was  imperfeftly 
underftood,  waS  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  the  wealth   of  nations. 
But  more  enlarged  experience  matured   and  methodized  into  fcience, 
has  dcmonftratfid  that  riches,  either  relative  or  abfolute,  do  not  de- 
pend t)n  the  balance  of  trade,  but  on  the  amount  of  profit.     The  ba- 
lance of  debt  is  the  excefs  of  money  to  be  paid  beyond  money  to  be 
received  ;  or,  in  faft  no  more  than  what  plain  mercantile  language 
denominates  the  balance  of  accounts.     The  balance  of  debt,  our  au- 
thor maintains,  can  never  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  any 
country.     'l"he  trade  of  the  bullion  merchant  for  ever  prevents  the 
balance  of  debt  from  being  permanently  favourable  to  a  country,  by 
continually  exporting  in  exchange  for  commodities  the  furplus  quan- 
tity of  the  precous  metals,  which  a  temporary  balance  of  debt  had 
introduced.     The  balance  of  debt  can  never  be  permanently  unfa- 
vourable to  a  country,  becaufe  it  is   impoffible  permanently  to  ex- 
liauft  it  of  the  quantity  of  the*  precious  metals  neceflary  to  its  circu- 
lation.    This  pofition  he  illuftrates  by  a  detailed  view  of  the  recipro- 
cal and  relative  demands  for  precibus  metals  and  other  commodities.— 
His  diflertation  on  this  fubje6t,  manifcfts  him  acquainted  with  Adam 
Smith,  and  with  later  writers,  who  have  treated  of  money  and  paper 
credit.     With  little  novelty  it  cor\tains  con fiderablc  accuracy.     Our 
author  confiders  the  connection  between  foreign  expenditure  and  the 
balance  of  trade ;  and  examines  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  relation 
to  national  wealth.     The  balance  of  debt  does  not  determine  the  rafte 
of  exchange.,    The  un/avourablenefs  of  the  exchange  is  commenfu- 
latewith  the  expenfe  of  tr.ahfmitting,  the  precious  metals  from   the 
debtor  to  the  creditor  country.     This  criterion  he  illuftrates,  by  the 

exchange 
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exchange  between  London  and  Dublin.  Our  author  takes  a  view  of 
the  medium  in  which  paynteiits  are  made.  The  meafure  of  valine  may 
be  augmented,  or  depreciateci.  If  <he  medium  conilft  of  the  precious 
metals,  depreciation  may  proceed  either  from  degrad'^tion  or  aduite^ 
ration.  If  in  paper,  either  in  difcredit  or  exctfs. '  The  operation  of 
thefe  various  caufes  he  fketches. 

He  proceeds  to  apply  his  principles  to  the  exchange  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  examines  the  rates  between  various  towns  of 
Ireland  ^nd  London.  He  atteinpts  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  excefs 
oF  paper  ifTued  both  by  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  England. 
Jlis  alTertion  rcfpe^ing  the  firft,  is  not  evinced  by  his  proofs  and 
arguments  j  and  refpefting  the  fecond,  it  can  be  confuted  by  every 
inan  that  ha$  any  experience  in  bank  notes.  Is  not  paper  guaranteed 
by  the  nation  as  efficient  a  reprefentative  of  commodities^  as  any  that 
can  be  ufed.  Has  not  the  Bank  efFedts  to  anfwer  all  its  engagements  i 
^pi  will  not  a  certain  piece  of  paper,  including  the  name  of  Abraham 
Newland,  and  containing  the  two  words  one  thoufand,  purchafe  as 
much  and  as  valqable  commodities  as  nine  hundred  and  fiftytwo 
pierces  of  gold,  and  eight  pieces  Of  (liver,  having  alfo  a  national 
guarantee.  Both,  the  paper  and  the  gold  are  inftrument's  for  the 
circulation  of  commodilies,  and  in  Britain  they  ar6  equivalent. — 
The»reft  of  the  work  continues  the  detail  on  Irifli  exchange;  and 
'contaixfs  feyeral  obfery^tions  that  deferve  the  attention  both  oi  mer- 
chants and  politiciahs.  On  the  whole,,  however,  we  do  not  think 
bis  objections  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  Bank  Reftri<Sion,  fupported  by 
adequate  argviments.  He  enters  very  fully  i^to  the  coni^deration  of 
Lord  King's  view  of  this  fubjeft. 

"  It  was  firft  (he  fays)  propofed  by  Lord  King  in  the  Houfe  of  Lordsj 
.  (hat  a  claufe  (lioutd  be  introduced  into  the  Bank  Reflridiois,  obliging  the 
Bank  oF  Ireland  to  pay  their  paper  in  note*  of  the  Bank  of  England.    Thh 
meafure^  founded  ip  the  flricled  jufiice.  has  been  fince  fully  adopted  in 
principle  by  the  Sejedt  Copimittee ;  in  one  refpedl,   however,  it  appears 
that  itji  confequences  would  te  materially  different  from  thofe  which  were 
originally  expecied  from  it:     Jnftead  of  compelling  the  Iriflr  Diredlors  to 
diminiih  their  iifues,   it   might  enable  them   eventually  confiderably  ta 
augment    them  \   and   it   feems  not  to  be  the   lead  of^  its  recommenda-. 
tions,  that  it  would  convey  to  the  National  Bank   that  controul  which  it 
ought  to  poHeGi,  but  which  it  does  not.     The  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  prefent, 
is  one  of  the  niany  competitors  for  the  fupply  of  the   Irifl)  market ;  and  aU 
though  their  ilTues   to  the  amount  of  three  millions  may,  in  Oieir  prefent 
lituation,  be  more  than  fall  to  their  fliare  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,   that,  \^ 
their  competitors  were  detlroyed,   three  millions  would  then  be  too  great  a 
proportion,     Th'j  Bank  of  Ireland  is  by  many  fuppoled  to  iupply  but  one- 
haff  of  th^   Dublin  market:  if  thofe  Danker  s,  who  at  prefent  fupply  the 
reft,  were,  like  the  bankers  of  London,  to  find  it  impoflible  to  ilfue  notes 
in  conrpetition  with  the  National  Bank,  the  Dire6!ors  of  the  Bank  Of  Ire- 
land would  find  not  only  Jlrt  opportunity,  but  a  neceffity,  «reaily  to  aag- 
ment  their  iffues,  for  the  dt^mands  ofi>i|blin  aloeie.^* 
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To  the  work  is  fyhjoincd  an  Appendix,  containing  the  official  va- 
lue of  imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  ;  as  well  as  their  current  value 
at  recent  pcfinds  j  and  alfo  tables  of  the  rates  of  exchange.  Its  va- 
rious contents  are  in  mar)y  refpefts  ufefqlj,  and  ip  that  vjew  dtferv- 
ipg  of  notice,  ^     - 
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Good  Tidifigs  /  or,  News  fiom  the  Farm.     J  Poe/^,     By  Robert  Bloomficld, 

Author  of  tiie  Farmer's  Boy,  &c. 

WE  have  read  the  former  prodH^ions  of  this  poet  with  great  plea- 
fare,  and  took  dp  hii  "  Good  Tiding^"  with  expedatinns  which 
have  not,  altogether,  been  fulfilled.  Its  comparative  brievity,  and  tiwi  un- 
prepolicfling  nature  of  Its  fubjed  ;  its  tabU  ©davo  fizc,  apd  thirty-Ieven 
pages,  rather  q|iaHfied  the  plea  lure  we  had  anticipated  from  its  perufal. — 
Such  a  compliment  was  certainly  due  to  the  difcovercr  of  the  vaccine  inno- 
calation>  and  few,  perhaps,  could  have  paid  it  with  more  feeling  or  more 
effect.  The  ravages  the  difeafe  of  the  fmall-pox  has  made  in  Mr.  B/s  owi^ 
family,  made  it  a  labje6t  of  peculiar  intereft  to  iiim ;  and  he  hiis  rendere4 
it  fo  in  a  great  degree  to  the  reader.  His  picture  of  a  "  Blind  Boy,'*  who 
has  been  left  by  his  play-tellows,  is  penned  with  peculiar  felicity,  and 
muft  ^waken  the  moil  lively  fympathy  in  the  pjind  «f  every  one,  who  rea<!U 

i(,     He  is  dcfcribed  to 

•  ■  .  •  ■  . 

"  Creep  on  the  warm  green  tnrf  for  many  an  hour, 
And  pluck  by  chance  the  white  and  yellow  flow'r; 
Smoothmg  their  ftems  while  relUng  on  his  knees^ 
He  binds  a  nofegay  which  he  never  fees ; 
Along  the  homeward  path,  then  feels  his  way, 
^.ifling  hi:  6rozo  against,  the  shining  day. 
And,  toith  a  fi lawful  rajitare  round  his  eyes, 
Frelents  a  fighing  parent  with  the  prize.*' 

He  defcrlbes  his  otother^s  anxiety  during  his  illnefs,  who 

"  Hour  after  hojir,  when  all  was  (!ill  beiide. 
When  the  pale  night-lighl  in  its  locket  died. 
Alone  Qie  lat." 

The  burial  of  thcfe  wretched  viftims  by  night,  is  enforced  by  that 
poetical  allociation  of  ideas,  '  which  it  is  uielefs  to  cenfure,  and  idle  to 
pjraife. 

"  No  bell  was  heard  to  toll,  no  funeral  pray'r, 
'No  kindred  bow'd,  no  wife,  no  children  there; 
Its  horrid  nature  could  infpire  a  dread,  ,     ^ 

That  cut  the  bonds  of  cullom  Kke  a  thread. 
The  humble'church-tow'r  higher  feem'd  to  (liew, 
IHurain*d  by  their  trembling  light  below. 
The  folemn  night-breeze  ftruck  each  fliiv'ring  cheek ; 
Religious  reverence  forbade  to  fpeak : 
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The  darting  fexton  his  (hort  forrow  (lied. 
When  the  earth  murmur'd  on  the  cof^n  lid. 
And  falKng  bones,  and  iighs  of  holy  dre^d. 
Sounded  a  requiem  to  the.filent  dead.'* 

But 

"  Let  the  ferpent  die  !  this  glorious  prize 
Sets  more  than  life  and  health  before  our  e^'es. 
For  beauty  triumphs  too !     Beauty !   fweet  name. 
Should  roufe  the  mother's  feelings  into  flame  ; 
For  ^here  dwells  (he,  who,  while  the  virtues  ^row. 
With  cold  inditT'rence  marks  the  aching  brvinf 
Or,  with  a  lifelefs  heart  ^nd  recreant  blood,         '. 
Sighs  not  for  daughters  fair  as  well  as  good  ? 
Tl)e  viiih  is  nature,  and  cannat  decay, 
^  *Tis  univerfal  as  the  beams  of  day ; 

Nor  lefs  the  wi(h  of  man." 

We  are  reviewers,  xold  callous  reviewers  ;  and  though  we  could  make 
•bjedlions  to  a  few  flight  deviations  from  flrict  poetical  propriety,  we  echo 
the  author's  fentiments  with  an  alacrity  which  belongs  io  this -world.— 
Though  we  are  perfeflly  fatisfied  with  our  female  circle  of  friends,  we 
kave  no  objeclion 

•*  For  foBg  to  rife  with  ampler  pow'r  to  fpeak> 
The  new-born  influence  of  beauty's  cheek. 

Which 

Shall  catch  new  fires  in  «v*r^  facred  grove ; 
Freth  infpiration  from  the  hps  of  love. 
And  write  for  ever  on  the  rifing  mind — 

D£AO  IS  ON£  MORTAL  FOB  OF  HUMAN  KIHD  !" 

In  page  33,  we  obferved  a  glaring  indance  of  the  midaken  fpondee, 
'<  We  funk  within  a  booths  length  of  the  fliore." 
which  is  rank  obftinate  profe. 

.    t 

Gqyfon  Wake;  or,  Mary  Do  J  J,  and  her  List  rf  Merits.'   A  Poem  in  four  Parts  J 
By  Robert  Llwyd,  Author  of  Beaumaris  Bay.  Williams,.  Strand.  U04. 

AS  Mr.  Llwyd  does  not  profefs  to  be  a  man  of  education,  wte  are  not  in- 
clined to  be  fevere  on  this  little  publication.  Though  there  is  not  much 
melody  in  the  verfe,  or  much  point  in  the  attempts  at  humour  in  the  poem 
itfelf,  ju nice, obliges  us  to  fay,  that  the  author  has  ufed  his  fiansEas  as  peg^ 
to  hang  a  number  of  very  humorous  and  entertaining  not^^  which  are  full 
of  anecdote  and  local  information. 
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A  Britf  hqutry  into  the  prejent  Comliiion  of  the  Na'vy  of  Great  Bfitain,  und 
its  Re/our ces  :  follonvcd  by  f^me  Sugge/tiws  calculated  to  remedy  the  E'vils, 
the  ^x'ljttnce  ofixihuh  is  made  affarent  in  the  £0/4rfe  of  thi  In^vtftgatwn^ 
8vo.  Pp.  ^Q,  Is.  Highley.  1804. 

THIS  tradi  is  underllood  to  be  the  produdion  of  a  diftinguifhed  officer 
in  the  naval  fervice.  Of  its  anther's  integrity  and  proleilional  fkill, 
we  have  rot  theflighteft  doubt,  but,  though  his  motives  may  be  pure,  wt^. 
fear  that  he  is  himfelf  too  much  a  party  in  the  caule  to  be  wholly  free 
from  prejudice.  His  '*  Inquiry'*  mull  b©  confidered  as  an  attack  on  the 
late  Beard  of  Ad niralty;  but,  as  an  attaqk,  it  is  leeble^  his  charges  are 
not  ably  fubdantiated. 

Our  author's  inquiry  is  thus  prefaced :  *'  In  committing  to  the  prefs 
the  following  obfeiTations  on  the  prefent  cor.dit  on  of  the  Biitifc  Navy, 
tFe  writer  profeffes  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  fingle  motive,  that  of 
exciting  the  prefent  Board  of  Admiralty  to  thofe  exertions  which  alcne 
can  aroufti  our  Marine  from  the  torpid  and  cnfetbled  flate  into  which  it 
has  fallen  5  and  to  that  conciliatory,  and  prudait  line  of  ccndudt  whit  b, 
while  it  may  contribute  to  reftorc  to  it  its  priftJne  \igour,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  zeal,  unanimity,  and  a  fpirit  cf  enterprize,  in  each  of  its  dependent 
branches.  It  has  been  impoffble  for  him  to  accompl.fh  the  aim  he  has 
had  in  view,  without  the  produdion  of  mai.y  fads,  which  it  has  been  pain-  • 
fnl  to  h'ni  to  adduce ;  but,  under  clrcumitaRces  of  fo  prefliing,  and,  in- 
deed, of  fo  alarwing  a  nature,  every  other  confideratlon  has  yielded  to 
that  of  the  public  benefit.  Whatever  efleem  he  may  privately  enfertaiA 
for  thofe  whofe  miftaken  policy  and  erroneous  »roeafores,  in  their  admir 
niftrative  capacity,  have  called  forth  all  the  feverity  of  hisanimadverfions, 
he  could  not  have  abftiuned  from  them  without  fubjedting  himfelf  to  the 
imputation  of  a  crirtainal  concealment. ''  .  < 

Relying  on  tlxe  efficiency  of  our  military  force,  it  has  been  confidered  by 
many  of  our  countrymen,  that  the  blockading  fyftem.  which  has  been  fo 
fifidly  followed  up  during  the  late  and  prefent  wars,  is  rather  prejudicial 
than  ferviceable  J  and  that,  were  we  to  grant  the  enemy  a  free  paflagof 
over,  we  might  meet  him  h.*nd  to  hand,  and  overwhelm  him  on  our  own 
fliorcs,  without  harrading  our  oificers  and  feamen,  or  incurring  the  wear 
and  tear  of  our  fliipping.  That  I'uch  an  opinion,  however  erroneous, 
Aould  be  entertained  by  many  of  o.r  military  characiers,  does  not  much 
furprife  us;  b  rt,  that  a  naval  oiiicer  (honld  jecommend  a  celfation  of 
Uockade,  is  fomewhat  (Irange.  Asf,  however,  every  profeflion  ought  to  be 
the  mod  competent  to  decide  on  -ts  o-^n  capabilities,  we  (hall  permit  our 
author  to  fpeak  for  himfelf  on  this  fubje6t.  *'  How  far  the  blockade," 
%8  he,  '*  which  has  been  attempted,  was  to  be  jufti!':ed  oh  motives 
ot  ftate  policy,  on  the  breaking  oat  of  hodliiies,  is  a  queftion  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  immediai  e  circumflances  of  war,  when  thi^  en- 
thafiaftic  ardour  difplayed  by  all  ranks  of  Britifli  fubje«I:ts,  has  gl^en 
fuch  a  tone  of  vigour  to  our  mill  tar)''  preparations,  that  we  feel  the  ful'f  f| 
confidence  in  the  defenfive  means  we  fliotild  be  enabled  to  aflemble,  ii; 
^e  enemy  fliQuld  effeft  a  landing,  at  any  point,*  of  the  form idjible  forces 

coileded^^ 
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c  lleftc.l  for  attack.  .  Were  ir  indeed  poflibic  to  keep  f<J  ^riBt  a  ^atchoti 
the  liolHlc  IhoiTs,  that  c\ts\  effort  of  the  ehemy  to  ef.ape  from  his  ports 
vould  be  unava.Ung  j^lhat  the  fortuitous  circumftances  of  calms,  iogi, 
gj'ies,.  the  o  fcuiity  o«  the  nigbt,  &c.  would  not  in  any  degree  advance 
h\^  purpcjfes ;  tlien  would  the  eventual  mifc  hief  infeparab  e  f r  m  a  block- 
ade, by  which  our  n.a  ine  is  threatened,  find  a  c.  mpen '.Uion  in  c^r  im- 
iT.edia^e  fecur  ty.  But,  iin;il  lhi>  can  be  effected  with  a  certainty  of  fuc* 
cefs,  the  nati-  nnl  interefts  ought  not  to  be  co:npro;r,ired,  and  our  fiUarc 
oi.cnfive  and  defenfive  n^t-n.-s  unnec^  llarily  abridged. 

'*  The' blockade  of  B'-^ft,  the  expedienty  of  which,  in  the  firft  inflancc, 
is  not  to  be  controverted,  has  been  followed  up,  with  a  perfillance  which 
w<»nld  have  been  creditabie  to  a  more  dif  rvet  Ciufe  ]t  has  a'rad  coft 
us  one  l])!p  of  the  line,  the  M.gnificent ;  but  this  is  a  trivial  lofs  compared 
■with  thai  by  which  we  are  thre*te[icd.  If  thjs^  rig  rous  fvftem  ihould  be 
ftiil  purfued,  there  is  little  doubt  bat  that  bme  of  tlie  Ihips,  now  in  a 
mod  deplorable  condition,  both  with  refped  to  their  hul's  and  11  tcs,  muft 
be  expoffd  to  extreme  rilk.  In  the  interim,  what  is  the  ft  ate  of  the  crews? 
.  jrfarratred  by  continual  vvniching  and  .fatigues,  the  number  of  the  fi  k 
knVe  been  augincn  ed'  to  a  very  alarn/sug  degree,  infomuch  that  it  has 
bcew  f\»und  ni-ceit'iry  to  difpatch  Dr.  Haird,  the  naval  inf|)e6tor  of  bof- 
pitals,  to  npply  the  beft  remedy  in  his  pov-xcr  to  this  very  fcrious  and  grow, 
ing  (.alamity.  In  the  North  ea,  o  e  of  oiv  frigates,  ihe  Crefcent,  lately 
had  thir't.-tix  of  licr  crew  ill  o!  fhc  fca-  curvy.  An  indance  of  this  na- 
in  J  e  did  not  occnr  dur  ng  the  entire  p.  ogre  fi  of  the  late  war.  If  the  crewi 
of  the  rtiips  employed  in  the  blockade  labours  under  tliele  phy/rca!  derapge- 
meitt*-,  'hz  U;ti'ci•in4^J  and  pivnii.  ns  lo  which  they  are  cJipofed,  bv  night 
and  by  day,  mull  have  an  equ  liy  baurful  eflfedt  on  the  feelings  both  (»f  l^ic 
olHccTS  and  men.  ¥iitm  tlie  iiriiatiou  of  the  latter,  whofe  anxiety  aixi 
iirj|»alie'  ce  uuift  be  wrought  to  the  hiqiuil  pitch,  we  havt-;  at  leatl,  toap- 
prohcrid,  that  fh.'v  n)ay  evet^tuaily  bc.L\»rj"i:j  (iifgufted  with  a  .ervice  whicb" 
,has  been  to  ihem  both  painful  and  n»:pr<  fitabl  *.  Without  dwelling,  how- 
ever, on  the  probably  future  coniequcr.ces,  of  the  raeafure?  which  have 
beeii  purf'iKKl,  it  may  not  b>i  ainifs  to  oofervc,  that  at  the  prefent  time,  we 
can  as  ill  aftord  to  lolV.  our  fiMmen  *  as,  our  ibips  ;  and  it  is  painful  to 
reflect,  tor  a  moment  even  on  the  loifes  with  which  we  arc  threatened,  by 
the  gn^wih  and  pro[:;reft  of  difeafe  in  our  blockading  fquadrons.  Taking* 
into  ihis-accouu'  the  delirudion  of  the  ibips  which,  h<j>vever  folid  their 
materials  n;jy  l,e,  cannot  withfiandniucR  longer  a  fervice  of  lucha  nature, 
tlie  proiped  bclore  r.s  would  le  truly  aliiriuing,  if  we  had  not  redioa  to 


*  It  is  not  furprifing  that  'b  n-any  di Mien! ties  occurred,  at  the  breaking 
out  o'  hoPiiiiries,  in  luajming  our  fioet.  The  fpirit  of  cniigr.tion  among 
the  BrJii  i^  fcamen,  and  the  encouragements  proffered  fothen^  by  their fO- 
litic  fjiemy,  were  fuch  that  fi^ore  th-an  ten  thoufand  are  faid  to  have  enii- 
gratcd  from  the  port  of  L  ndon  alone,  'I'fje  progrefs  of  this  alarming 
defection  of  our  feamen  was  ucll  known  at  the  time,  but  we  cauuot  fii:d 
ibat  aoy  atenii't  was  made  to  apply  a'ren>edy.  The  economical  fyftfin 
(for  the />r.vJi/t.t  and  ;^<//:Vy  (»f  wiich  we  refer  to  the  extract  -f  Ead  o/. 
yin^ent^s  fpaech  in  1/83)  to  be  adcd  on,  fori  ade  the  adopti-^i  of  any  mea- 
fures  which  could  have  a  tendency  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  to  eiUure 
their  future  fervices. 
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ffCpofe  eveff  confidefice  In  tbofe  who  have  been  chofen  to  e^ficate  as  from 
oar  di^cukies.  The  talk  will  be  then  to  afcertain  how  far,  and  i^n  what 
pradicable  mode,  the  blockade  can  be  ftill  purfued,  without  a  manifeft 
detriment  to  ourfelves^  and  a  rifk  of  oar  niofl  valuable  interefts.  The 
better  protedtion  of  our  own  fhores^  bj  expedients  efFeftually  adapted  to 
fnidrate  the  views  of  the  enemy,  will,  without  doubt,  be  one  of  the  ear- 
licft  objeds  of  their  enquiry." 

This  pamphlet  might,  without  much  impropriety,  have  been  termed,  A' 
Vindication  of  the  prinrate  Ship  IfuiJden,  By  profeinooal  men,  we  believe, 
it  is  pretty  generally  confidered,  that  the  fervice  has  too  long  been  a  prey 
to  the  avarice  of  thefe  contrafting  gentry.  They  vare,  however,  confident 
in  the  integrity  of  tfieir  own  caufe  *,  and  we  learn,  from  our  author,  that, 
'*  To  remove  every  ijhfavourable  impreflion  which  may  have  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  the  illiberal  aTperiions  caft  on  them  in  the  late 
proceedings  in  parliament,  three  of  the  principal  builders  in  the  river^  . 
Meflrs.  Wells,  Barnard,  and  Brent,  who  have,  for  many  years,  made- 
the  mod  coturaendable  exertions  for  the  .advancement  of  tiie  public  fet^ 
vice,  declare  their  readinefs  to  come  forward,  add  to  challenge  a  competi-* 
tion  between  the  laft  three  (hrps  of  the  line  built  by  them,  for  the  fervice 
of  his  Majerty's  government,  and  the  three  laft  built  at  the  King's  yards.  ' 
If  the  former  ihould  not,  in  the  opinion  of  profeflional  men,  and  compe- 
tent judges,  be  fotmd  to  have  been  conftrudkcd'with  as  good  materials, 
and  with  as  good  workmanfhip,  as  the  latter  5  thefe  builders  will  not  hc- 
fitateto  make  the  country  a  prefent  of  2  line  of  battle  Jhiji.  They  repei 
every  id.a  of  a  preference  being  given  to  King's  built  mips,  over  thofe 
which  have  been  built  by  them  under  the  fpeciiic  contratts.  The  ihip» 
ihey  have  named  for  the  comparifon  are  the  Hero,  the  Repulfe,  and  the 
llluftrious." 

The  following  (latement,  though  it  may  not  be  wholly  free  from  pre- 
jadice,  fuSiciently  proves,  that  notwithftanding  the  late  pretenfions  to  re-    ' 
form,  in  his  Maje(ly*s  djck  yards,  the  Augean  liable  has  not  yet  been/a/^ 
ciennfcd. 

"  In  the  ^^  dock  yards  of  Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  and  Sheernefs,  tbirt*ieii  Ibips  of  the  line  are  either  building,  or 
have  been  ordered  to  be  built.  CX  thefe,  three  are  fit  ft  ratfes  3  four,  fecond 
rates;  and  fix,  third  rales,  or  fbips  to  carry  feventv-four  guns.  It  is  Ibrac 
confolation  to  know  that  one  of  the  firft  rates,  the  Hibeinja,  building  at 
Plymouth,  is  plank-cd  up,  and  -niRy  be  launched  this  year.  But  our  future 
profpctJks  are  not  quite  f^  cheering.  The  Ocean,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  a 
Iccond  rate,  has  been  ir>  progrefs,  in  Woolwich  Yari,  upwards  of  twelve' 
years,  and  is,  notwithftanding,  liill  in  her  frame.  The  Boyne,  likewife,  a 
fecond  rate,  is  building  at  Fortrmotuh.  at  wiiich  place  the  Scipio,  of  fA'cnty- 
four  guns  has  been  in  progrefs  more  than  (ix  years,  and  oblerves  pretty 
nearly  the  fame  ratio  of  dijfatch  as  the  (Jctvn,  a  part  only  of  her  fram^ 
being  cutout.  The  Invincible,  of  the  fame  rate,bui!ding  at  Woolwich,  has 
been  in  progrefs  upwards  of  two  years,  but  her  keel  is  not  >et  laid.  A 
firft  rate,  the  Queen  Cnarlotte,  has  been  three  years  in  progrefs  at  Dept- 
ford ;  and  the  moft  that  can  be  faid  rcfpetling  her  is,  that  a  few  of  her 
timbers  hav&been  cut  out.  The  Fame,  of  74  guns,  building  in  the  fame 
fard,  has  a  part  of  her  frame  up.  At  ChaJiam,  the  impregnable,  a  fe- 
cond rate,  is  in  her  fraine  j  the  Revenge,  of  74  guns,  has  a  pa.rt  of  her 
frame  up  ^  tad  the  Waripite,  of  the  fame,  forcc^  is  in  progress.    The  Ca* 
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Icdoniao,  a  firft  rate,  to  be  built  at  Plymouth,  has  been  ordered  fe?prial 
years,  but  her  keel  is  not  yet  laid.  The  Union,  of  98  guns,  is  under  the 
fame  circuniftunces,  in  that  yard  j  as  is  likewife  the  Bombay,  a  third  rate, 
at  Dcptford.  Four  frigates,  v  hich  ae  now  conftruding,  and  are  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  (late  of  forward n*Ts,  mak.e  up  the  fum  total  of  the  operations, 
as  they  refer  to  :  ew  iliips  in  the  King's    ards. 

"  We  niay,  howtver,  according  to  the  veiy  logical  reafoning  of  our  late 
naval  4adroinift«tition»  fafely  place  our  dependence  on  them,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  all  oar  plans  of  maritime  equipment.  But  to  have  carried  into 
e0ed  the  very  deilrabie  pur|)ofe  of  rendering  them  wliat  they  have  becQ 
inconfiderately  defcribed,  if  it  even  be  granted  that  the  fhips  with  which 
tliey  aie  provided  are  fufiidently  numerous  for  every  purpofe  of  conflruc- 
tion  >  and  that  an  adequate  fpace  could  have  been  found  for  the  reception 
of  the  immenferoafs  uf  fton  s  of  every  defcription  which  muft  have  been  col- 
leded,  it  vi^as  neceffaiy,  in  the  firft  place,  not  only  that  the  old  eftabliih- 
men,t'of  a:tificers,  labourers,  &c.  ihould  have  been  kept  up  in  its  full  and 
cn(i  e  Hate,  but  likewife  that  a  great  majority  of  thofe  employed  in  the 
private  yards,  Iliould  have  bebn  called  in  to  their  aid.  Secondly,  it  was 
neceffary  that  large  purdiafes  of  timber,  and  other  building  materials  fliould 
have  been  made  at  a  time  when  they  were  eafily  procurable. 

.  *'  To  fulfil  the  former  of  thcfe  conditions,  that  of  keeping  up  the  full 
complement  of  artificers,  &c.  in  the  King's  yards,  what  was  the  condudof  ' 
the  late  Admiralty,  during  the  fliort  interval  cf  peace,  which  carried  with 
it  the  certain  prognoftic  of  a  warfare  flill  more  terrible, than  ever  ?     It  will 
naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  the  motive  of  the  vifits  which   were  paid  to 
the  difl^erent    ports,   was  to  hold  out  a  cheering  profpe6t  of  encourage-  . 
ment,  to  redrefs  grievances  where  ihey  were  known  to  exift,  and  to  conci- 
liate every  clafs  and  rank  of  the  individuals  employed  in  the  Royal  Arfcnal, 
fjom  the  mailer  builder,  whpfe  merit  had  raifed  liim  to  the  fumipit  (f  his 
prcfeflion,  down  to^the  y<:ulh  whv)  had  juft  tlircwn  himfelf  into  the  career 
'  of  advancement.     N<>t  at  all : — the  abufes  which  were*to  be  corre6le'd,  had 
made  fo  powerful  an  impreflion  on  the  imagination  of  our  naval  reformers, 
as  tohavegblilerated  every  other  confideration  which  prudence  and  policy 
might  have  fuggelled.     Ihe  reafonings  about  parfimony,  to  which  the 
noble  earl,  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  alluded  in  his  fpe(ch  of  1783, 
weie  no  longer  "  idle  and.  unfubflanliaV*  hut  were  to  be  acted  on  to  the 
utmoft  extent  of  which  they  were  fufceptible.     To  the  end  that  the  free 
might^  fiourifti  with  greater  vigour,  all   die  branches  that  weie  deemed 
ufelefs  were  to  be  lopped  off.     Men  were  to  be  confidered,  in  this  iuftance, 
as  fo  many  a:  imals,  and  in  the  fame  why  as  it  is  net  deenried  to  be  any  re- 
commendation by  the  coaclimaflcr,  that  the  forry  hack  he  has  under  bis 
charge  h:S  once  been  a  high  mettled  racer  j  infom* ch,  that  when  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  work,  his  carcafe  i.-;  given,  wilh(.ut  relu6tance,  to  the  dogsj 
fo  it  was  that  the  refgrra  in  the  dockyar4  was  to  be  entered  on  by  thedif- 
chargc  of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  bed-ridden.     The  name  which  had- 
flood  the  longeft  on  the  books  of  the  clerk  of  the  cheque,  was,  accordingly, 
4he  firft  to  pals  the  mufter  j  and  this  gave  the  young  men  time  to  make  ibeir 
refledions.     What  was  therefult  of  them  ?     That  as  they  could  not  fla'.tcr 
themfelvcs  with  the  profpc6t  of  a  certain  provifion,  when  their  fefvices  like- 
wife  lliould  be  paft,   the  moft  prudent  ftep  they  could  take  would  be,  to 
turn  tbefe  fervices,  in  the  interim,  to  the  beft  account  they  could.    Tbos 
between  tbofe  who  wccc  difcharged  by  the  governoient,  on  the  laving 
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plin^add  dioii^  who  difchargcd  themfelves,  on  the  prudential  plan  *,  a 
chafin  ha«.been  Jeft  in  our  Royal  Arfenals,  which  it  will  not  be  able  to  fill 
up;,  and  io  defpite  of  which  it  has  been  contended^  that  a  part  is  now  able 
to  do  more  than  the  whole  could  formerly  effe6t.  This  may  be  highly 
%Qrative^  but  it  muft  be  made  to  yield  to  fadts. 

"  In  ope  of  the  fraaller  of  our  dockyards,  that  of  Woolwich,  there  is,  at 
this  time,  a  deficiency  of  125  fhipwrights,  and  90  labourers,  it  has  been  fonnd 
ncceflary  to  hire  a  certain  number  of  the  foldiers  doing  duty  in  the  vicinity, 
to  perform,  as  far  as  they  may  be  competent  to  that  purpofe,  the  taiks 
aifigned  io  the  latter  j  but  the  fervices  of  the  fojmer,  who  may  be  confi- 
^rcd,  in  their  particular  4ine,  as  artiils  of  a  very  valuable  defcription,  can- 
not be  fo  eaiily  replaced.  If  they  are  equally  fhort  of  complement  in  the 
other  dock  yards,  it  is  demondrable  that  there  cannot  be  a  fufficient  number 
of  hands  to  naeet  the  exigencies  of  the  common  repairs  which  the  war  has 
rendered  indifpeiafibly  requifite.  At  Deptford,  likcwife,  the  labourers  fall, 
coofiderabiy  fhort  in  their  pumbers;  they  are,  in  their  relative  operations, 
aaf  necefTary  as  the  fhipwrights  themfeives ;  and  when  the  proportion  of 
them  is  reduced  to  a  pertain  extent^  the  labours  to  be  performed  muft  be 
comEnenfurately  li^^ieded.'*' 

The  fcarcity  o(  timber  is  the  next  fubje^  to  which  our  author  dire6ts  his 
attention. 

"  But  a  fhort  interval,"  fays  he, "  has  elapfcd,  finee  the  Navy  Board  made 
a  comtpuni cation  to  the  late  Admiralty  to  f\ate,  that  as  it  had  been  re- 
prefented  to  have  been  the  fault  of  that  Boards  that  the  timber  in  the 
dock  yards  had  been,  as  it  then  adually  was,  reduced  to  the  expenditure  qf 
«  few  mmibs  onljy  it  became  neccflar-y  for  them^  the  members  of  the  Navy 
Boird,  publicly  to  refute  the  charge,  and  to  pfove  that  the  whole  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  confequences  which  might  refult  from  it,  arofe  from  the 
condud  of  their  lordfhips  refpedting  the  receipt  of  timber,  and  the  treat- 
ment which  thofe  who  had  contra^ed  with  thtm  had  received  on  its  de^ 
livery.  .  ' 

"  That,  f here/ore,  in  jtiftice  to  tbmfehes,  they  bad  to  requeft,  tbat  a  com'^ 
miteeoftbe  Houje  of  Commms  Jbould  be  apfcitnted^  to  inquire  into  ibe'ir.  condutt 
9u  tkii  occafion, 

"  That  Sir  William  Rule  had  returned  without  the  fmalleft  fuccefs, 
the  timVjer  dealers  having  entered  into  an  engagement  not  to  fupply  the 
Boards  and  that,  for  what  might  have  been  purchafed  twelve  months 
fioce,  at  the  price  of  four  pounds  five  fhillings  and  fixpence,  ten  pounds^ 
and  even  more,  were  now  demanded.^' 

Farther  on,  he  obferves, 

"  It  would  fcarccly  be  believed,  if  the  artificers  and  other  perfons  be- 
koging  to  the  dock  yards  at  Portfmouth,  were  not  ready  to  attefi  the 
h6i,  that  on  the  4th  of  the  prefent  month  (May),  not  a  fingle  four  inch 
plank  was  to  be  found  in  that  yard.  In  proportion  as  fcanty  f applies,  of 
timber  were  obtained,  it  was  in^ntly  applied  to  the  ihips ;  and  on  the 

*  Some  time  after  the  reform  above  alluded  to,  a  letter  was  received 
•nd  publicly  handed  about,  from  a  Britilh  artificer,  then  engaged,  together 
with  more  than  an  hundred  others,  at  Bourcreaux,  to  his  friend  in  Wool- 
wich yard.  This  letter  was  filled  with  expreflions  of  the  fatlsfa6lion  of  him- 
fclf,  ai|d  of  his  countrymen,  and  colleagues,  at  the  reception  they  had  met 
•n  the  other  fide,  and  the  encouragements  they  had  receired. 
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arrival  of  a  load,  there  was  fo  niuch  fcrambling  for  it,  more  efpecilTlf  for 
the  crooked  timber,  that  diflurbances  were  nearly  excited  among  the 
workmen.  In  the  cafe  of  a  part  of  the  crooked  timber,  the  leaves  were 
fiiil  green."  ^ 

We  fhall  conclude  ihe  prefent  article  with  our  author's  propofed  remedy 
for  the  fcarcity  of  timber,  which  is  unqueftionably  a  ferious  evil. 

*'  It  being  taken  for  granted,  that  the  growth  is  inadequate  to  thecon- 
fUmption,  which  hai?  been  ^ncreafed  of  late  years  by  the  augmented  claims 
of  our  commerce,  for  which  a  proportional  amount  of  freightage  was  to 
be  provided,  as  well  as  by  the  efforts  made  to  preferve  our  dominioii  by 
fea,  our  attention  muft  necefi'arily  be  direfted  to  every  part  of  the  globct 
where  there  u  a  pofiibility  of  procuring  timber,  or  naval  (lores  of  any  de- 
fcription,  which  may  be  indifpenfible,  and  which  we  cannot  obtain  among 
ourfeWes.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  purpofe,  India  prcfents  itfelf  as  an 
inexhauftible  fource,  whence  we  may  derive  our  needful  fupplies.  To 
provide  Chem  in  abundance,  and  as  e<'*.rly  as  may  be  pra^cable,  wfll  be 
out  '  befl  and  happiell  economy."  In  the  interim,  it  would,  perhaps,  ba 
ex|>edicni  that  private  builders  (hould  be  jire vented,  by  an  a£l  of  the  le- 
gillature,  from  conftru&ing  fhips  exceedmg  iive  hundred  tons  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  'the  merchants  in  general,  and  eight  hundred  tons  for  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  It  would  be  politic,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  bedow  bounties  on  thofe  who  ihbuld  employ  iron  knees  through- 
out^ in  ihiDr  of  from  £ve  hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons.  The  laudable 
.example  or  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufadtures,  and 
Commerce,  by  which  encouragements  are  holden  out  to  thofe  who  form 
large  plantations  of  oaks  and  other  trees,  may  be  eificaciouily  followed  by 
our  ic^^iflators,  wh6  fhould  offer  (imilar  boundes  for  eYcry  produce  which 
may  enter  into  the  plan  for  the  conllrudtion  of  ihips." 

A  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  intitkd  •'  J  Brief  Enquify  into  the  Pfefemt  CmuUtion  tftht 
Naiy  rf  Great  Britain :"  nvherein  is  clear ij  Jenwifirated  the  Force  of  the  Ent' 
nty,  o/tdivhat  iveu  oppofedto  it  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  i  as  nvell  os 
the  oBual  Strength poff'tjfed  by  the  King*s  Dock  Yards ^  and  their  Ability  to  keep 
up  and  increafi  the  Nanjy^  'without  the  Aid  of  Merchant  Builders,  8vo.  P'-S"* 
IS.     Ginger.     1804. 
IN  perufing  this  "  Reply'*  we  have  been  much  iritereft^d.    The  author 
of  the  pamphlet  which  forms  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  article,  we  are 
fully  fatisiied,  wrote  from  principle ;  and,  though  he  may  not  have  efta- 
bliihed  the  truth  of  all  that  he  has  alTerted,  we  fully  acquit  him  of  all  inten- 
tional blame.     The  motives  of  the  prefent  writer  we  believe  to  be  equally 
pure.     It  will  be  acknowledged,  by  every  impartial  reader,  that  he  u 
completely  mailer  of  his  fubje^ ;  and  that  in  argument,  information,  and 
fa£l,  he  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  Inptirer,     He  is  an  advocate  for 
the  late  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  confequently  defends  the  fyftem  of 
blockade ;  he  is  not  friendly  to  the  contraftors,  yet  he  does  not  attcmpj 
to  conceal  the  important  fads  which  militate  againft  the  management  of 
'  the  King's  dock  yards,  &c. 

In  repelling  the  infinuations  which  had  been  thrown  out,  relative  to  a 
wa«t  of  energy  in  our  naval  department,  he  prefents  the  following  grati- 
fying (taiement,  which  ought  to  infpire  a  due  portion  of  confidence  in  out 
iljational  ftrcngth.  ri  r  af 

*^  Que  thQu&nd  one  luudxed  and  fivt  men  above  (he^w//  of  the  Hmfi  ff 
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Commons  fir  the  year,  W^re  raifed.  previous  to  their  retiring  froifli  ofice,  in- 
dependent of  an  efficient  body  of  fea-fcnclbles,  amounting  to  31,945 
men.  "    ^  .     ^  /  '  '  ^' 

"  Th^  mc^  exaggerated  accounts  which  have  been  received  of  the  ene- 
my's preparfJtioni.  Hate  the.  i  to  coauil  of  48  faij  of  the  line,  37'  fr!ga^es, 
ii.  corvettes,  four  pniartts  (or  (loops  of  war)  lio  ?:un- brigs  of  the  firft  clafs» 
carrying  each  fix  gu<:s,  and  2115  gun-boats,  fchiiyts,  and  boais  and  veilels 
of  every  fort  or  d'fcription  |  to  oppofe  which  there  were,  on  the  day  th<$ 
late  Admiralty  retired,  88  l^il  of  the  line,  15  fifties,  125  frigates,  92 
floops,  18  botnbs,  40  gun-brigs  of  12  guns  euch,  {\x  guur boats,  82  cutters 
and  fchooiiers,  41  armed  fhips,  and  997  boats  armed  with  guns,  on  the 
coaft,  befide's  five  fail  of  the  line,  one  i^ity,  four  frigates,  and  three  floOps, 
which  will  be  ready  to  commiffion  in  the  month  of  June.  This  ftatement 
includes  as  well  the  enemy's  as  our  own  force  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
but  as  the  general  attention  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  the  threat-  • 
ened  invafion,  I  ihall  ftate  the  force  which  the  enemy  is  /aid  to  hewe  pre* 
pitted  for  that  purpofe,  and  alfo  that  which  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty 
had  allotted  to  oppofe  it.  From  the  Texel  to  Havre-de- Grace  the  enemy'g 
pl-cparations  are  faid  to  confift,  of  live  fail  of  the  line,  fix  frigates,  fix  cor*  , 
Vettcs,  four  praams,  1 2.0  gun-brigs  of  fix  guns,  and  2115  gun-boats,  fchuyts, 
and  other  boats  and  veflels ;  to  oppofe  which  there  were,  under  ,the  com* 
mand  of  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  James  Saumarez,  21  fail  of  the  line,  feveii 
fifties,  36  frigates,  30  iloOps,  12  bombs,  29  gun-brigs  of  12  guns  each^ 
41  cotters  and  fchooners,  and  19  armed  fhips,  independent  of  925  boatdr' 
and  craft  armed  with  guns,  on  t)ie  coaft,  in  the  Channel,  and  in  the  River 
Thames  and  Med  way.'* 

'*  In  ftating  the  number  of  men,"  fays  he,  "  I  have  followed  the  fame 
plan  as  was  adopted  for  making  out  the  return  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
oecaufe  it  is  the  only  one  from  which  a  fair  representation  Can  be  made  t 
the  ikta  on  which  it  is  grounded  being  the  number  of  men  muftered  «t 
the  latcft  period  to  which  correft  returns  have  been  received  at  the  Navy 
Office,  and  the  number  of  men  raifed  finfie  that  day  at  the  feveral  ren- 
dezvous." ^  ' 

This  pamphlet  comtains  much  important  ii/prmation  relative  to  the 
Royal  Dock  Yards,  and  may  be  confidered  as  furnifhing  abundant  proof, 
that  much,  <very  much,  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  reforming  way.  It 
appears  that,  in  a*King's  yard,  each  ^ang  is  com'pofed  of  the  'Oeryhefi^  the 
mddling,  and  the  ivorfl  workmen  that  it  contains,  who  all  work  together 
«nd  receive  wages  alike;  confequently,  there  is  no  ftimulus  for  exertion^ 
and  the  hrfi  men  are  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  worft[  We  really 
were  not  aware,  that  any  of  our  national  eftabliihments  were  conduced  oa 
principles  fo  congenial  with  thofe  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man. 

The  aduai  Jirength^  however,  of  the  king's  dofck  yards,  which  our  au- 
thor confiders  to  be  far  greater  than  has  been  fuppofed,  is  highly  con- 
foling;  and,  with  much  fatisfaftion,  we  join  with  him  in  claiming  the 
attention  of  adminiftration  to  the  following  ft^tement:— 

**  I  am  able  to  aflert,  from  the  moft  accurate  information,  that  the  mrm- 
ocroffhipwrights  and  caulkers,  exclufive  of  npj^rentices,  emploveJ  in  :tU 
the  racrchants*  yards  in  England  and  Scotland,  does  not  exceed  5329; 
and  by  the  return  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  refpefting  the  riaje 
and  navigation  of  the  country  for  the  year  1S03,  it  appears  that  in  the 
Preceding  year  967  fhips,  of  104,789  tons' had  been  built  in  the  merchants' 

X  a  yard« 
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yards  (excluiive  of  two  fhips  of  the  line,  of  3436  tons  for  the  navy  5)  an^ 
that  159750  fhips  of  1,801^45^  tons^  had  been  kept  in  repair.  Of  theft 
Shipwrights  and  caulkers  no  more  than  11 16  are  employed  in  the  River 
Thames,  who,  betides  the  almoft  exclufive  trade  of  the  India  Company, 
"amounting  to  89,076  tons,  and  the  building  and  keeping  in  repair  a  full 
proportion  of  the  above  tonnage  of  merchant-ihips,  are,  it  is  contended, 
capable  of  launching  five  or  fix  fail  of  the  line  per  year  for  the  navy. 

"  By  the  return  now  before  the  Houfe,  it  appears  there  are  3732  Ihip- 
wrights  and  caulkers  at  this  time  employed  in  the  king's  yards,   of  whom 
862  are  apprentices,   which  leaves  2870  efficient  fhipwrights  and  caulk-' 
ers,  admitted,  generally  fpeaking,  by  all  parties^  to  be  far  better  workmen 
than  thofe  in  |he  merchants'  yards. 

**  The  whole  nmjy^  that  is,  every  (hip  or  veffel  (exclufive  of  fuch  as  havtf 
been  recently  purchafed)  a[^pertaining  to  the  crown,  including  hulks,  pri- 
fon-fhips,  &c.  confifls  of  160  fail  of  the  line,  22  fifties,  218  frigates,  and 
430  fleops  and  fmaller  veifels,  making  in  all  830  fhips  and  vefTels,  of 
about  523,331  tons,  of  which  about  114,000  tons  have  been  taken  from 
th$  euew^t  and,  I  blufh  to  fay,  about  246,000  tons  htwe  been  built  h  contraSS 
leaving  to  the  eternal  difgracp  of  the  king's  yards,  as  their  produce,  not' 
withilanding  they  contain  more  than  half  the  number  of  efficient  (hipwrights 
to  be  found  in  all  the  merchants'  yards  of  this  kingdom,  no  more  than  abouf 
163,331  tons!  And  will  it  be  credited,  that  the  fhipwrights  in  the  king's 
yards  were  adlually  paid,  during  feven  years  of  the  late  war,  no  lefs  a  fam 
than  i,962,6361.*i8s.  gd,  which  is   80,7751.  6s.  3d.  more    than  the  'whek 
amount  of  buildings  and  making  the  majfs  and  yards  of  the  ivhole  neny  (as  abov* 
ftated)  even  including  all  the  ships  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
IBVILT  BY  contract!!  Let  it  not,  however,  befuppofed,  that  thence 
ftips  built  in  the  king's  yards  are  the  only  fruit  which  the  country  has  re- 
ceived for  the  immenfe  fums  of  money  paid  to  the  fhipwrights  therein  c 
the  cafe  is  very  different,  for  much  of  their  labour,  fettered SLiid  crippled  as  it 
is  by  the  mode  of  working  them,  which  I  have  before  pointed  out,  ha* 
been  applied  to  the  repairs  of  fhips,  and  I  may  add,  moflly  to  thofe  bvih  fy 
€outrad.     Of  TWENTY-SIX   fail  of  the  line,  which  were  in  the  aftion  of 
the  ift  of  June,  1794,  ten  had  been  built  by  contract,  and  coil  324,3181. 
on  which  had  been  expended  in  repairs  (previous  to  the  adiion)  in  thf 
king's  yard^,  no  lefs  than  171,124!.     The  repairs  of  the  contraft-boilc 
Hiips  which  were  in  the  adions  of  the  14th  of  February,.  1797>  ^"^  ^^^^ 
Augufl,  1798,  bore  a  flill  greater  proportion  to  their  original  cofts,  and 
the  eight  contrad-built  fhips,  which  were  in  the  aAion  of  the  nth  O&o^ 
ber,  1797*  (exclufive  of  the  fourlndia-fhips  which  had  never  before  beeft 
at  fea)  cofl  231,2581.  and  their  repairs  in  the  king's  yards  amounted  to 
.172,4001, 

"  From  the  foregoing  flatement,  it  appears  that  5  3  29  Shipwrights  and 
'taulkers  (exclufive  of  apprentices)  in  the  merchants^  yards y  can  not  only  kwp 
in  repair  nearly  two  millions  of  tons  of  fhipping  (which  are  in  cor^^ 
^ear^  and  not  lying  in  the  harbours,  as  one  third  of  the  royal  navy  has, 
and  ever  will)  and  build  upwards  of  100,000  tons  per  year,  but  alio  add 
one  half  to  the  liil  of  the  navy,  whilfl  2870  fhipwrights  and  caulkers  m 
the  king's  yards  have  not  kept  in  repair /o/^  hundred  and  twenty-three  thmfoxd 
t^wo  hundred  and  thirty  one  tons,  and  have  built  only  29  fail  of  the  line  in  24 
years.  Moreover,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  well  authenticated fa^>  ^^iy 
ibipwrights  can,  ^^Ubou^  any  exuaor^iA^^  e^^xtioiu,  iuiU  a  74  ffi«T^f 
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in  twehe  months !  to  which  need  only  be  added  what  has  been  ftated  by- 
Mr.  Wells,  *'  that  in  the  year  1795  he  launchied  from  his  yard  8000  tons 
of  fliipping  mon  than  any  three  of  his  majefty'3  yards  together  launched  in 
the  fame  period."  I  find  that  Mr.  Wells  lias,  at  this  time,  in  his  yardi 
140  ihipwrights  (apprentices  included)  which  is  17  more  than  can  be  found 
in  the  employ  of  any  other  m^chant- builder  in  the  kingdom.  What 
coticlafion  then,  let  me  afic,  mufl  be  drawn  with  refpe^t  to  the  mode  of 
working  of  the  men  in  the  king's  yards,  and  ivhat  they  ought  to  peiform, 
when  it  is  known,  that  three  of  the  king's  yards  averaged,  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1795,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirtit 
fliipwrights,  apprentices  included." 

In  contradidlion  to  the  author  of  the  "  Inquiry ^^  but,  we  believe,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  mod  profeflional  men,  the  writer  of  the  traA 
before  us  will  not  admit,  that  contradl-built  fliips  are  fo  well  put  to- 
gether as  thofe  which  are  built  in  the  king's  yards ;  and,  as  to  wliich  Ihpula 
nave  the  preference,  from  economical  views,  we  conceive  that  there  can- 
not be  much  doubt,  after  peruiing  the  following  Itatement : 

"  It  was  far  from  my  wifh  to  have  faid  any  thing  refpe£ling  the  mea- 
fores  which  the  prefent  Firft  Lord  ^i  the  Admiralty  may  think  proper  <y 
be  advifed  to  purfue,  with  regard  to  the  Navy ;  norihould  I  have  touched 
on  the  fubjedl,  had  not  the  Brief  Enquirer  made  an  obfervation,  ''  that 
the  beft  mode  of  giving  new  vigour  and  energy  to  our  marine,  confids  in 
the  employment  of  the  merchant-docks  for  the  repair  of  the  (hips  in  oit- 
dinary,  &c."  If  any  man  Ihall  have  given  this  advice  to  the  prefent  Firtt 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  folloNving  ftatement  will  fhew  how  unwofthy 
he  isj;  he  he  njoho  he  may,  of  his  Lordfhip's  confidence.  I  have  purpoCely 
feleded  the  circumflances  attending  the  Bofton,  becaufe  fhe  was  repaired, 
by  Mr.  Wells,  who  concludes  his  letter  by  faying,  '  that  not  one  fixpence  of 
his  fortune  has  Hitherto  been  derived  from  government ;  but  that  in  his 
fature  contrads  he  means  to  fecure  to  himfelf  what  he  ihall  confider  as  a 
juft  profit.' 

'*  The  Boilon,  a  32  gun  frigate,  of  ^'j^i  tons,  wal  built  by  contradl  in 
the  River  Thames,  in  the  year  1762,  for  7534I,  between  which  time  and 
'781  >  a  period  of  .19  years,  there  was  expended  on  her  in  repairs  in  ttfe 
king's  yards  the  fum  0^95221.  In  1783  Ihe  was  repaired  by  contrdS  in 
Wr.  Perry's  yard,  for  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four POUNDS  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  the  .Greyhound,  a  32  gun  fri- 
gate, of  682  tons,  was  built  by  another  contrador,  for  987 2I.  and  kad 
not  one  (hilling  laid  out  upon  her  in  repair  before  1794*  a  period  of  Xi 
j^oTit  whilft  the  Bofton  in  i79i>  after  a  lapfe  of  only  eight  years  frodi  tke 
repair  by  contradl,  which  had  co^/uch  an  enormous  Jitm,  was  again  repaired 
hy  Mr.  Wells  at  the  expence  o^  fourteen  thou/and  four  hundred- and  fifty-thret 
pounds,  at  which  time  a  «pw  Jhip  of  her  ftToe  and  clafs  (at  the  contrad  price 
then  paid,  viz.  12I.  4s.  per  ton)  would  have  coft  no  more  than  8247I.I! !' 

Various  other  points  are  difcuffed  in  this  tra^l ;  in  moft  inftancesy  the 
rcafoning  of  the  author  is  found,  his  inferences  fair,  and  his^conclufioni 
Y^»  h  is  altogether  the  moft  interefling,  and  the  moft  important  public 
ttdou  that  we  have  feen,  if elative  to  the  prefent  ftatc  of  the  Britifli  navy. 
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4n  Anfwer  to  Mr,  Pittas  Attack  upon  Earl  St.  Fineent  and  the  Admiralty^  in  kit 
Motion  fir  an  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  th  Naual  Defence  of  the  Country,  n 
the  I  ^th  of  March,  1804.     8ve.     Pp.  58.     is.  6d.     Ebsrs.     1804. 

^udi  alteram  Partem  j  or,  the  Real  Situat  on  of  the  J^avy  ofGre^  Britain  at  tie 
Period  of  Lord  St.  Vincent^ s  Rejignation ;  being  q,  tieply  to  the  Mifiatements  tf 
*'  An  Aufwer  to  Mr,  Pittas  Attack  upon  Earl  St.  ^inc^t^  and  the  Adnuraltyf 
edfo  containing  thf  Sub/lance  of  a  JuppreJJed  Pamphlet  ^  theffw^  Sithje^,  By  an 
Officer  of  iiis  Maiefty's  Navy.     8vo.     Pp.  68.     Bttdij,     1804. 

ADHUC  fub  judicc  lis  eft.  This  pamphlet  having  been  fubjeflcd  to 
ihe  cognizance  of  another  tribunal,  we  critics  fliall  not  preftjme  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  it.  And  as  the  twp  paa?phlets  are  fp  materially 
^onne&ed,  it  would  not  he  fair  to  criticife  the  our  without  the  other.  One 
iVord,  however,  on  the  Cripiinal  Information  lately  moved  for  againft  the 
author  of  Aiuti  alteram  Partem.  Mr.  Erfkinc,  the  counfel  for  Lord  St. 
Vincent*  laboured  to  prove  that  it  mull  have  been  written  by  the  fame 
author  who  compofed  another  pamphlet  which  was  fu}'rreffed,  apiall  the 
copies  of  which,  were  fent  to  t^e  AdminUy.  Bur,  wittiou^  entering  imp 
the  merits  cf  his  argument,  we  fliail  fi  inly  flate,  that  we  happen  t  know 
that  he  is  egr^gioufly  miftakeii ;  fcr  thj  :  the  r.uthor  of  the  fupprefled  pam- 
phlet h»i4  CO  rcncern  whatever  with  the  i^amphK  t  befc>re  us,  and  does 
-HOC,  tp  this  moment,  know  by  whom  it  was  wiitten.  So  rnuch  for/rfr 
'^^M^.'i/ff,  or  rather  argumentati've,  proofs.  But  let  J30t  Nlr.  E^rlkine  <i5r^Kf« 
from  this  accidental  knowledge  of  ours,  that  wo  'vrote  the  fuppreffcd  pam- 
{>hlet  CMirfelves,  for  his  detK»ftion  would  again  be  erroneous,  for,  ftwg^ 
ps  it  may  appes^r  to  him,  \ve  b^v^  nevef  even  re^d  it. 


DIVINITY. 

Cod  and  OUT  Country.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Giggler^hk,  k 
Craven,  August  14;  also  at  Trinity  Cnurch,  hieds,  August  2\,  1803.  By 
Rowlcind  Ingram,  B.  U.  Pu>bli'l.ed  b)  lequcft.  8vo.  Pp.lt).  4d.' of 
3s.  a  ciozvn.     Sinns,  l^e^ds  ;  Halchard,  London. 

A  SENSIBLE  diicourfe,  from  the  \{\  verle  of  the  97th  Pfalm,  calcula- 
ted to  infpire  a  juft  confidence  in  God,  and  to  teach  man  to  regulate 
l»is  anions  by  j lift  principles.  In  a  political  point  ol  view,  too,  it  is  highly 
judicious  and  prai!e\voflhy. 

A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  late  TFiilter  Taylor,  Erq*  qf  J^ortsvmdx 
preached  at  Souih  Shcreham  Church,  on  the  '^th  of  May,  1803.  Ry  Daniel 
Ldiica.ier,  A  B.  Curate  ol  South  Shoreham.  8vo.  Pp.  40.  ?s.  6d. 
Robuis,  Winchelier;  Cadell  atid  JDayies,  London;  Waie,  Wbite- 
havjix. 

« 

OF  all  fermons,  perhaps  funeral  fern^ons  are  the  moft  difficult  to  com- 
pofe;  as  the  compoht»o|i  nf  them  requires,  not  only  great  knowledge,  but 
an  extraordinary  Jej^ree  uf  judgment  in  the  application  of  it.  In  iht^^'^' 
t^y^i^  beior^  \it^^  thef^  jnc|i  ^alibk  i^quiliteS  ar^  ^pt  to  be  found;  tho 
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l^eadierj  indeed*  makes  fome  very  appropriate  obfenrations  upon  death, 
but  when  be  comes  to  the  immediate  fabjedt  of  bis  dilcourfe,  he  aJumes  a 
colloquial  Me,  very  ill-fuited  to  the  pulpit,  and  enters  into  fuch  details  as, 
we  apprehend,  were  never  before  introduced  ?nto  a  lermon.  Whtu  we 
read  the  following  paifage,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  kind,  we  were  al- 
mofl  perfuaded  Ihat  we  iiatd  made  a  miflake^  and  had  taken  up  a  new.  pa  per 
initead  of  a  fermon. 

"  As  Mr.  Taylor  has  lived  among  you  all  his  life,  the  circumdance?  of  it 
are  well  koowii,  and  it  would  be  unnec '(lary  to  dwell  on  them.     He  is 
known  to  the  world  chiefly  as  a  man  of  genius  in  mechanics,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  curious  machinery  at  Wouil-Mili.     Hi«  father  and  himielf 
brought  tlicie  machines,'  I  underfland,  from  nothing  (O^^'wing  the  futility 
of  the  old  adage  '  Ex  .iihilo  nihil  tit')  t  >  ihc  /late:  m  wnit  '1  they  are  now 
found;  and  the  hi  (lor)  of  them  is  remaikable*.     The  Britifh  navy  is  (up- 
plied  with  pullies,  made  by  meajis  of  thiii  machinery,  witn  fo  ^uch  accu- 
[     »acy,  that  the  fridion  is  conliderabl    reduced,  and  the  purchale,  conie- 
'      quently,  increafod,  lb  that  they  muft  have  been  the  ircaa>i  of  taving  many 
\      lives.     Ships  can  be  moved  with  much  lefs  force,  and  more  expedition  by 
1      them  than  the  old  one^;  a  circumflance  of  great  importance  in  the  day  of 
f     hattle,  efpecially  wl>er^  the  fcirce  on  both  (ides  is  nearly  eqijal;  and  of  the 
f     like  importarce  in  lit' lations  or  hazard,  where  there  is  danger  of  ihipwreclcs. 
S     Mr.  Taylor's  father,  in  a  voyage  up  the  Mediterranean  'ea,  was  in  frequant 
danger  of  beirig  ca(l  away,  owing  to  ♦he  (uilors  not  beii^g  .ible  to  get  the 
fails  up  and  down  in  an  expeditious  manner,  from  the  erroneous  principles 
on  which  the  machines  for  executing  it  were  conltructedt  and  which  led  to 
the  present  i«yentioji  of  catting  them  with  a  circular  law,  by  means  6f  a 
Hide. 

"  When  J  read  what  it  wa«  that  firft  fuggellied  the  idea  of  the  ilide,  of 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  fo  famous  a  ufe,  and  which  ha<^  bfcn  fo  bene- 
ficial to  his  country  ;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  wlio  !«?  faii 
to  have  taken  the  firft  fuggeftion  of  his  great  principle  of  gravitation  Jrom 
thefalHngof  an  apple  (rom  a  tree  to  the  ground.  Mere  tr  lies  Ibmetiuies 
lead  to  the  moft  important  difcoveries." 
!  We  might  extend  our  animadver: ions  on  thisdifcourfe,  withfiut  trajhfgref^ 
I  fingtJie  bounds  of  candour,  or  the  laws  0!'  criticifm,  but  it  is  an  unpleafant 
f  talk  to  dwell  on  defects  where  goodnefs  of  iniention  is  manifell.  We  (hall 
i  only  add,  therefore,  that  the  object  q1  our  preacher's  panegyric  appears  to 
)  liave  been  "  an  excellejit  perlon ;"  and,  th^gh  a  diifenter,  '*'  was  very  de- 
firousthatl  (Mr.  Lancailer,  t.hecurate)4  (ho uld  have  fome  preferment."^ 

»w  Ri^lit  anct  Duty  ofJefensive  War ;  a  Setmon/ireached  before  a  Socteiy  (if  Unit  A" 

nan  Dissenters  at  Sheffield,  on  the  19///  of  October,    1803,  /^'ing  a  Daift  recom* 

'^tended  by  GoFuernment  for  a  National  Fast,     To  which  is  added  ^^  ^fendix. 


*  "See  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Hampfhire  R^ofrtory,  which  contains 
*n  account  of  his  pumps  and  blocks,  accompanied  with  plates,  the  accuracy 
^which  may  be  depended  on,'  as  I  know  it  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
laylor ;  he  often  mentioned  to  me  in  conver/ation  the  principal  facts  con- 
fined in  that  narrative."  Surely  this  ii  th«  firfl  time  that  Humhs  and  blocks 
m  figured  in  a  fermon  ! 

X  4-  concerning 


_    / 


Jli  ORIGINAL  CRiTICISM. 

containing  some  Ohiervationt  on  the  French  Ftepkraiimsfk^'  Invasimy  andgn-fk 
MoJe  of  National'  Defence,  ^c,  8vo.  Pp.  52.  H.  6d.  Gales,  Slieffield; 
Johnion,  L6ndon. 

•  •  ■ 

MUCH,  nay  radically,  as  we  differ  from  Mr.  Taylor,  on  many  import- 
»nt  points  of  r<eligion  ajad  politics,  we  cannot  will^holdoiir  tribute  ofap- 
plaule  from  one  of  the  moft  animated  and  moft  eloquent  dircourles  whichiiM 
been  publiftied  daring  the  prefent  conted.  The  Right  and  Duty  of  defeu- 
ilve  War,  which  none  but  fools  who  mifunderiland,  or  fanatics  who  miiire* 
prefent  the  Scriptures,  can  poifibiy  queiiion,  are  here  perfpicuoufly  explained, 
and  forcibly  inculcated;  and  the  Appendix  contains  many  judicious  remarks 
oi>  the  defigns  and  reiources  of  our  enemy,  and  on  the  means  of  oppoiing 
them  with  lucc^fs. 

On  the  origin  and  principles  of  the  French  Revolution;  on  tlie  American 
Rebellion  ;  on  the  late  war  5  on  the  miniflers  who  waged  it ;  and  on  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  parliamentary  reform,  the  author's  notions  are  as  crude 
and  as  erroneous^  as  they  are  clear  and  correct  on  the  fubjeds  abore* 
mentioned. 

TYie  Obligation  and  Mode  of  keeping  a  public  Fast.     A  Sermon,  preached  at  ih 
^Parish  Church   of  Remp stone,  Nottinghamshire,  on   Friday,  May  25,   1804. 
By  Edward  Pearfon,  B.  D.  Redor,  I2mo.  Pp.  32.  6d.     Tupman,  Not- 
tingham ;  Hatchard,  London.  f 

WE  never  take  up  a  book  written  by  this  able  divine,  and  found  chiuch- 
man,  without  a  flrong  expectation  of  being  edified  by  its  peru&i.  Nor  has 
this  expeftation  ever  yet  been  disappointed.  In  the  sermon  before  us  Mr. 
Pearfon  contiders  the  neceifary  mode  of  keeping  a  public  faft  in  a  proper 
point  of  view,  and  explains  it  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  every  good  Chriftian. 
it  is  a  difcourle  of  great  merit,  and  ought  to  be  univerfally  read.    ^ 


-MISCELLANIES. 


The  Triad,  addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  Emf  ire,  in  the  Beginning  of  a 
Storm ;  the  best  Bower,  She^t,  and  spare  Anclms  a- head,  8vo.  Pp.  30.  U- 
Hatchard,  1801.  ,       \ 

IT  TNDER  this  quaint  title,  we  have,  three  EfTays,  which  the  author  dif- 
^Jy  tinguifhes  a^  rhetaphyfical,  political,  and  poetical.  The  fubjeds are, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Of  thefe  Effays  the  firft  is  incomparably  the 
beft.  It  contains  a  moft  ferious  and  imprelfive  appeal  to  the  contciences  o' 
the  immoral  and  the  irreligious.  Jhe  fecoud  has  no  relatiop  to  its  profei- 
fed  fubjedt,  except  in  the  clofing  fentence  ;— ^''  Let  us  entertain  the  firm 
Hope,  that  our  monarch  may  long  be  preferved  as  the  guardian  of  our  ine^J 
and  when  he  ceafes  toexift)  we  will  combine  loyalty  wifh  religion,  wb»^ 
we  repeat  our  orifons ;  "  Our  Father, .  which  art  in  Heaven  \'\  The  poep^^ 
Ode  to  Charity  is  not  above  mediocrity.  The  fentimcnts,  however,  of  i"^ 
whole  composition  are  excellent;  and  it  diiplays  good  fenfe  combined  wu 
good  principles,  x 

.  _      -  Stricturts 
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Strictures  upw  the  Mtriis  of  Young  Roscius.      By  J.  Jackfbn^  8vo.   Pp.  77. 

2s.  (5d.   Robinfons,  1804.^  "  ,' 

MR.  JACKSON,  we  underdand,  is  the  manager  of  the  EJinborgh 
Theatre,  and  congratulates  hirofelf  highly  on  having  had  the  /ionour  of  In- 
troducing xVlaiter  William  Henry  Weft  Betty,  alias  the  Young  Rofcius,  to 
the  notice, of  a  Britiih  audience.  Mr.  J^ckton  reprefents  himleif  to  have 
been  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  the  Scdtch  critics,  who  have  not 
been  willing  toconlider  the  little  Ijero  of  the  buikin,  as  "  a  youth  prefent- 
ed  by  Heaven,  and  fully,  inlltucted  by  the  infpiring  voice  of  nature."  Speak- 
ing of  young  Betty's ading,  our  mjinager  lays: — **  It  is  One  of  thofe  singa-^ 
larities  of  nature  that  neitHer  hiftory  per  tradttion  can  furnifh;  but  wltich 
is  now  beheld  by  us,  and  never  Ciin  be  teen  again,  till  the  author  of  al( 
things  Ihall,  when  he  thinks  meet;  condeicend  to  endue  another  ftriplingirf 
embryo,  with  a  iimilar  incredible  combination  of  ftage  endowments  for  the 
gratification  of  cotemporary  admirers." 

We  have  not  yet  had  the  honour — tbe/elicity.-^oC  feeing  this  theatrical 
phenomenon,  confequently  cannot  decide  between  the  Scotch  manajreramd 
the  Scotch  critics.  We  have  to  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Jacklon's  per- 
formance exhibits  nothing  that  can  be  termed  cfiUcirm;  that  the  info/ma- 
tion  afforded  relpecling  the  Young  Rolcius  is  extremely  fcanty  ;  and  thaf 
the  pamphlet  is  made  up  of  the  accounts  of  controversies,  &c.  which  can 
excite  no  ihtereil  either  in  us  or  the  public. 


Critical  lEssays  on  thf  Dramatic  Excetlen^ies  of  the  Young  Roscius,  By  Gentlemen 
^  distinguished  Literary  Talents,  and  theatrical  Amateurs,  opposed  to  the  Hyper^ 
criticisms  of  anonymous  Writers,  who  assume  the  Signatures  of  Justus,  JLnniuSt 
and  Crito,  Interspersed  with  authentic  and  interesting  Anecdotes  of  this  won» 
dtful  Phenomenon,  who  so  brightly  illumines  the  theatric  Hemisphere  ;  contain- 
ing also  an  Account  of  his  h  ish,  Scotch,  and  English  Provincial  and  MttrepO" 
litan  Engagements,  tsfc.E^c^  Faithfully  compiled  hy  J,  Bisset,  Museum,  Sir* 
mingham,  Author  (f  the  Patriotic  Clarion,  ^c,  &c,  8vo.  Pp.91.  2s.  6(L 
Johofon.  ISO*. 

Would  that  we  had  our  half-crown  again !  » 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  unbluQiing  catchpennies  that  we  ever  recoiled 
meeting  with.  It  confifts  of  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  collection  of  all 
the  AddreflTes,  Epigrams,  Im prompt us>  EiT'ays,  Letters,  and  pretended 
Criticifms,  in  allfhapes,  with  which  the  London  aijd  provincial  newfpipers 
have  been  crammed  for  the  laft  three  or  four, months,  re'pcding  the  youth 
who  is  affectedly  termed  the  Young  Roscius.  Such  compilations  may  be  amu- 
fmg  to  fome  people ;  but,  of  fuch  readers,  we  pity  their  tafte  I  Mr.  Jack- 
fon's  pamphlet,  too,  is  quoted  without  mercy,  tour  "or.  five  pages  at  a 
time. 

It  is  long,  very  long,  (i nee  we  witneffed  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  pamphlet- 
^wijagr;  and  long,  very  long,  may  it  be  before  w&  are  condemned  to  witneft 
^ttch  aaothcr.  .  - 

REVIEWERS 
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'       REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

« 

Bishop  Horsley'b  Euclid,  and  the  EDrNBURGH.  Review, 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  HAVE  long  perceived,  (hat  'the  objeft  of  the  £dinbargh  Review  is, 
to  run  down    all*  liti;;ra(ure,    that   can  come  in    competition   with 
Scotch   literature.     The  degrading  rainner  in  which  the  gentlemen  ei> 
gaged  in  that  work,  have  (poken  oF  General  Valiancey,  Pintcerion^  and 
iome  later  v^riters,  upon  Celtic  Antiquities,    is  ihameiui.     Even  Davis's 
Celtic  Relearchcs,  though  it  contains  ibme  exlravagani  whims,  is  a  work 
that  deferves  more  reipedlliil  trealaient  than  they  have  given  it.    But  it 
cannot  be  expedled,  that  any  Scotc|iman    Oiould  forgive  an  EngUOiman, 
who  refufes  his  aflent  to  (he  opinion,  which  all  Scotchmen  proleis  to  bold 
of  Robert  Sim  (on ;  that  he  w^s  the  greatest  miitJu:matician  the  world  ever 
faw.     The  truth  is,  he  was  no  iiKonfi durable  man;  but  hi^s  learning  in 
mathematics  was  con/ji^ed,  andhis  powers  of  invention  were  very  narrow. 
He  is  not  to  be  named  either  with  onr  Cotes,  or  with  his  own  pupil,  the 
latiS  Matthew  Stewart,  or  with  Hamilton,  (now  an  Irifti  BilUop,)  whole 
ivork  upon  Conic  Sedlions  is  far  Aiperior  to  Robert  Sin^'On's,  in  the  purity 
»nd  elegance  of  thie  Demon  ft  rations.     With   rplp«<^  to   Bidiop  Horfle/s 
Euclid,  it  is  obfervable  that  the  Scotch  Critic  either  palfes  over  in  filence, 
or  mentions  with  a  flight  unwilling  commendationj  the  niofl  material  alter- 
ations that  he  has  made,  except  where  Robert  Sim  Ton  is  concerned.    H0 
quarrels  with  what  the  BKhop  has  siven  as  a  demon ftration  of  the  axiom 
about  parallel  ilraight  lines,  as  reding  upon  a  tacit  affumptioa  of  ibmething 
rot  proved.      The  truth   is,  Uiat  his  demonfiratipn  differs  from  Robert 
S^mlbn's  only  in  the  brevity  of  it,  his  Lordlhip's  occupying  a  ffiw  hne^, 
Simfpn's  many  pages.     B^ut  the /iincipk  of  pri/of,     after  all  that  Simlbn 
has  written  about  it,  the  fame  with  Simfon  as  with  his  Lord^hip.;^  and  it 
is  a-*  much  adUmed  by  Simfon  as  it  is  by  the  Bi(hop.     He  has  endeavoured  ttk 
€onceal  the  factf  that  he  assumes  a  fifiimfjiie  of  demon straikn  hj  a    vast  shffiv  rf 
sheoremSf  which  amount  at  last  to  nothing ^  leaving  th-    yal  fitindfile  unp.toved.'-' 
The  Bilhop  assumes  it,  and  ?nakes  fi'  secret  that  he  <  :i^n}es  it.     Tire  principle 
is  this,*that  the  ultimate   meeting  of  two  fcraig  it  iines,  which  i'cwi^-  to- 
.^rardsone  another   is  a  thing  ir.^f^Ioped  inthe  v  ;     idea  o^  sfra'^htness. — 
if  tending  towards  one  another  they  do  not  u'lim?  t^ly  injeetf  one  can  only 
be,  beeaufe  one  of  them  at  lead  is  not  flraight.     i  Living  proved,  therefore, 
of  two  (Iraight  lines,  that  thc*y  tend  towards  one  ai.    her,  his  Lordlbip  coih 
eludes,  without  more  ado,  that  they  will  meet. 

The  Scotch  Critic  taxes  Bifliop  Horlley  with  foiiowing  Simfon,  without 
acknowledging  his  Lordlhip's  obligations  to  him,  in  itie  rorreflions  of  the 
defiHitions  o(  tlie  eleventh  b(X)k.  Now  this  is  a// s'iVi/Z^^/yii/j^^oa/on  the 
part  oF  the  Scotch  Critic.  In  thecorredions  the  b' 'nop  has  made  of  the 
definitions  of  the  eleventh  book^  his  Lordlhip  owes  i.o  obligation  to  Robert 
Simfon  ;  his  LonKliip's  corrcdions  are  very  different  from  Siralon's,  nof 
were  they  fuggeiied  to  hirn,  nor  indeed  could  iht  v  be  I'uggeded  to  any 
one,  by  any  thing  Siin!b:t  has  v.Titien.  Let  any  (me  compare  Simfon* 
Euclid  and  the  Bilhop 's,  and  fay,  whe|re  be  cs^n  find  in  Simlon's  theco» 
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follary  which  his  Lordftiip  has  ad^ed  to  ^he  definitions  oF  a  folid  angle, 
the  eleventh  of  the  iormer  editi^ins,  the  tenth  oK  his  Lord(hip's.  Where 
he  can  find  inSimfon  the  corrections  which  h*s  Lordfliip  has  made  of  the 
ninth  definition  of  the  former  editions,  the  eleventh  of  his  Lord  (hip's,  or 
the  corollary,  which  his  Lordfhip  annexed  to  that  definition.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  work  in  which  nis  jUordlhip  claims  to  be  (pore  original,  than 
in  this  correction,  and  thefe  two  corollaries.  / 

This  Critic  appears,  !ike  many  of  the  ^ico[ch  mathematicians,  to  be  little 
learned  u)  the  a  rodent  languages.  It  may  be  impuied  to  his  ignorance  of 
the  latin  languwk^^e^  that  he  acoufes  his  Lordlliip  of  fpoaking  of  Srmion  as 
ignorant  of  the /;7fff^//^j  0/^  Geometry,  This  is  the  interpretation,  which, 
in  his  ignorance  of  language,  he  puts  upon  a  fentciice  in  which  the  Bilhop 
fpeaks  of  Simfon  as  not  having  fallen  upon  the  true  principle  for  the  geno^ 
ral  lolntion  o^ ^fiarticular  Jirobletn.  To  (peak  of  him  as  generally  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  geometry,  would  have  been  indecorous,  indeed;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  his  Lordihip  has  fpoken  of  him  in  a  very  different  manner,. 

It  is  from  the  lame  fort  of  ignorance,  that  the  Scotch  Critic  under(lands 
the  Bifiiop  as  boafiing  of  his  own  performances  in  the  fblution,  or  rather  in 
detailing  the  (blution  of  a  very  (itnple  problem  in  logarithmical-arithmetic, 
when  in  fact  he  was  fpeaking  ironically  of  the  great  difficulty  that  Koil 
makes  of  it,  which  his  Lordihip  maintains  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all,  and  to 
fliew  that  it  is  none  he  gives  the  procefs.  The  Bifhop,  indeed,  Tub- 
joins  a  method  of  hjs  own,  of  which  b's  Lordfliip  has  no  otherwife  boaft- 
ed,  than  by  averting  that  it  is  more  ealy  than  the  method  which  Keil  re^ 
commends  to  avoid,  the  fuppofed  diffictiit}'  otthe  other,  and  which  items  to 
have  been  uHsd  by  few  befides  his  Lordihip  ;  this  is  the  real  fact. 

The  Scotch  Reviewer  will  find  it  too  hard  a  talk  to  write  down,  nor 
will  his  cenfure  ceffrain  the  circulation  of,  the  Biihop's  work  in  the  Eng- 
li(h  Univerfities,  nor  amon^^  the  Englilh  mathematicians;  howeytrhemay 
prevail  in  the  Scotch  Univerfities,  and  among  Scotch  mathematicians, 
whofe  learning  equals  not  their  prejudice,  which  knows  no  bounds,  and 'is 
illiberal  and  unjuli,  equally  diflionourable  to  their  hidividual  and  national 
character  *• 

The  Reviewer  prefaces  his  remarks  upon  the  Bifliop's  Euclid,  with  ob* 
fervations  upon  his  Lordthip's  former  publication,  particularly  his  edition 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton'a  works.  In  the  Reviewer's  zeal  to  low^r  the  credit 
of  this  undertaking,  Ke  fays  of  the  BiOiop's  comment  upon  the  Principia, 
what  in  my  opinion  is  its  beff  eulogium.  That  it  is  fuch  a  comment  as 
mtght  have  been  given  the  very  firff  year  after  the  appearance  of  the 
original.  This  is  jult  what  the  Bifliop  meant  it  (bould  be.  It  could 
never  be  his  Lordihip's  intension  to  incumber  a  comment  upon  the  text 
of  Newton  with  the  elements  of  that  previous  knowledge,  which  the 
reader  ought  to  bring  with  him;  fuch  as  of  Trigonometry,  the  Conic 
Sections,  Mechanics,  Optics,  &c. ;  or  to  explain  the  advancements  in 
Icience  that  have  been  made  tince  the  time  of  Newton,  by  the  applica- 


*  This  remark  is  certainly  too  general  and  too  fevere ;  and  our  refpect 
for  the  Scotch  literati  and  men  of  fcience,  among  whom  we  know  many 
diftinguiihed  ex.amples  of  eminent  genius,  learning,  knowledge,  and  ta- 
lents, united  with  the  moil  honourable  liberality  of  ientimcnt^  is  too  great 
to  fuffer  it  to  pafs  vyithout  potice,    Editor^ 
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flop  of  his  principles.  Such  comments  are  always  volaraihous  in  a  degree 
to4>edifgulting.  They  are  always  dull,  and  often  more  obfcare  than  the 
tCKt  they  llrould  illuUrate.  His  LordQiip's  intention  was  {imply  to  clear 
away  the  ditlicully  and  obfcurity,  in  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newtiin's  peculiar 
manner  of  writii^g,  has  left  many  parts  of  his  great  work  involved.  This, 
and  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  this,  is  the  duty  of  a  Commentator;  and 
thi:i  certainly  might  have  been  done,  by  any  one  fufficiently  verfed  in  the 
pure  and  the  mixed  mathematics,  tke  year  after  the  Principia  was  pub- 
liihed.  • 

In  roy  opinion  there  rs  nothing  wanting  in  this  work,  but  the  life  of  the 
great  man,  of  whofe  mind  the  work  itfelf  was  intended  tcT  be,  what  it 
really  is,  the  perfed  trartfcript  moft  jndicioufly  preferved.  This  defidera- 
t*ro,  written  by  his  LordQiip,  in  his  ufual  nervous  and  manly  (lyle,  in 
that  clallical  manner,  which  gives  an  uncommon  zeft  to  every  thin^  that 
J^e  writes,  would  have  been  a  compliment  due  to  the  philofophic  genius  of 
Newton,  and  not  unbecoming  of  him,  by  whom  it  might  have  been  fo 
ably  executed.     I  remain.  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  fervant, 

Hftstminster,  Ntrv.  iaG4»:  AEATA. 


The  Slavs  Trade,    and  the  Edinburgh  Rkvi£w. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

ONE  of  the  dirtinguifhing  chara6ieriftlcs  of  your  Review  i«  oppo"- 
fition  to  vifionary  theories,  aiid  adherence  to  the  falutary  lefTons  of 
experience.  This  principle  you  have  often  occafion  to  apply  to  religion, 
inof als,- and  politics;  ^ and  fometimes  to  commerce.  In  your  Review  of 
laft  June,  you  did  roe  the  honour  to  betiow  high  praife  on  a  Defence  of  the 
Slave  Trade>  which  I  attempted  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  jultice,  and 
policy.  . 

Vanous  caufes  have  fi nee  induced  me  to  inveHigate  that  fubje^  much 
more  minutely,  extenfively,  and  deeply  ;  and  I  am  n'ow  preparing  a  work 
in  two  volumes,  which  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  not  find  unworthy  of  your 
attention.  A  preface  to  that  performance  will  review  the  feveral  criticifms 
Ihat  have  been  offered  upon  my  la^e  pamphlet.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  gra- 
tifying are  your's,  which  has  fpoken  in  fo  very  handfomeaftd  high  terms  of 
the  objedl,  plan,  and  execution ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  has 
Ireftowed  THIRTY-THREE  pages  of  the  clofeft  review  print  to  a  paraph- 
let  of  ninety  pages  of  a  large  and  open  type,  has  endeavoured  tocontro- 
vert-  the  ftatements,  and  overturn  the  arguments ;  but  has  endeavoured  io 
BO  purpofe.  , 

There  are  mimj  con  fi  derations  Vvhich  render  the  roifcarriage  of  this 
undertaking  of  the  Edijiburgh  Reviewer  particularly  firiking;  and  pecu- 
liarly pleafing  to  the  friends  of  the  old  fyflem  of  commerce  which  experi- 
ence has  fandlioned,  and  which  has  readered  our  Weft-India  Colonies 
filch  abundant  fources  of  wealth,  revenue,  and  ftrength  to  the  Mother 
Country.  Whatever  may  be  the  defe6ls  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
point  of  political  principles,  liberal  andjuft  criticifm,  want  ofabilitv  can- 
not be  fairly  imputed  to  (bme  of  their  writers.  The  article  in  quefiion  bears 
every  intrinfic  evidence  that  it  is  the  workmanthip  of  one  o^  ^^^^^  ^ 
hands.     It.  exhibits  ingenuity,  invention,  literary  t^ents;   «ud  '**  ^ 
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fralts  nothing  reqaifite  jto  critical  invefligalion,  but  impartial  ftatement, 
logical  deduction,  and  truth.  Why  does  it  want  thofe  qualities,?  Becauf« 
tlieprofefled  judge  is  really  the  advocate  of  a  fide,  and  cannot  make  more 
of  his  client's  ^cafe.  The  Reviewer,  according  to  the  natural  an4  ufual 
mode  of  a  pleader,  prefents  the  ^evidence  on  one  fide,  and  not  on  the 
other.  To  undo  my  ftatements  and  arguments,  the  Reviewer  betakes  him- 
felf  to  a  repetition  of,the  alfertions  made  by  Mellh.  Ciarkfon  and,  Wil^bcr- 
force,  in  iundry  pamphlets  and  fpeeches ;  alfo  to  quotations  from  the  evi* 
dence  which  the  Old  Jewry  Club,  and  their  agent  Mr.  Ciarkfon  collected 
through  the  Vountry, , and  induced  to  deliver  telHmony  before  the  cooi- 
mittee.  Our  Critic  refers  to  the  wilnelfes,  without  any  ahalyfis  of  their  . 
te/iimony ;  without  diliinguiihing  the  large  mafs  of  vague  alfertion  and  opi- 
nion from  the  very  fmall  quantity  of  fpecific  iacl ;  without  confi'dering  what 
afleverations  of  that  cloud  of  witnefTes  contraldided  themfelves,  and  vio- 
lated every  rule  of  probability  and  moral  eviderxe.  Our  judge  jumps 
them  altogether,  and  by  one  round  and  com prehen five  affirmation^  de- 
clares them  all  worthy  of  beliefs  He  carefully  avoids  the  oj)p(ifite  evideuce 
adduced  by  the  firfl  commercial,  military,  and  naval  characters ;  except  fa 
farthat  he  fummarily  defcribes  them  all  as  undeferving  of  credit.  Otir 
judgt  farther  afTuraes  his  clients  to  have  demon (Irated  a  pofition  which  thejr 
havejiitherto  only  affirmed.  "  Calculations  (he  fays)  have  demonilrated 
that'the, continuance  of  the  trade  is  not  at  all  necelfary  for  keeping  up  the 
prefent  ftock  of  llaves^^  or  even  for  infuring  their  gradual  multipiicalion."— 
No  emulation  has  demonfirated  this  poiition,  and  no  calculation  can  de- 
raonfirate  it.  For  it^here  are  no  data,  but  what  ret'er'to  particular  cafes; 
andagainft  it  there  is  one  general  datum  founded  on  a  phylical  fact. — 
Throughout  the  colonies  there  is  not  one  negro  woman  to  two  men,  coa- 
r«qaently  propagation  mufi  decreafe.  All  the  calculations  that  a  thoufani 
Prices  could  bring  together,  never  could  prove  that  men  would  increase 
tnd  multiply  without  a  due  proportion  of  women. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that, the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  with  all  his  ingenpltjr 
and  ability,  could  not  ftate  authentfc  fa6ls,  or  adduce  found  and  '^f>rcibie 
arguments,  to  defend  a  caufe  which  entirely  refts  on  chimerical  fpecula- 
t'on;  and  neither  on  truth,  reafon,  expediency,  virtue,  nor  religion.  The 
Reviewtr  really  aff.)rds  a  very  ftrikin^  inftance  of  the  fir^ngth  of  that 
caufe,  which  he  has  tried  to  attack.  Having  toiled  i'qv  thirty-three  pages, 
and  in  his  labour  manifelled  great  power,  yet  done  nothing  elFedual ;'  h« 
haa clearly  (hewn,  that  nothing  effectual  is  to  be  done,  for  overturning  a 
Ijfilem  which  (aves  many  myriads  fiom  the  (word  and  famine ;  and  whHch 
conftituteis  fuch  a  momentous  fourcc  of  private  and  public  opulence,  and  of 
national  force  to  the  Brititti  Empire. 

I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would  not  wifli  this  country  to  facrifice  her 
commercial  profperity  to  wild  fchemes  of  innovation  ;  but  rauft  join  me  ia 
deprecating  the  application  of  chimerical  Ih^^ory  to  trade,  ai  well  as  to  go- 
vernment and  legillation.  France  and  her  St.  Domingo  negroes  have  a« 
ftrongly  borne  tei|imony  to  the  pernicious  effe6ts  of  haliily  fubverting  long 
C'lablilhed  fyftems,  found  on  the  whole  beneficial,  as  France  and  her  Coc- 
iican' Tyrant!  Yours^  with  great  re fpect,  \ 

Oxnam,  Roxhoroughshht,  J*  H. 

Th» 
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The  Monthly  Magazine* 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
.Sit, 

I  READ  the  other  day  by  ehftnce  the  half-j^early  retrospect  of  OofJiestl^' 
Literature,  published,  July  23,  in  the  Monthly  Mru^.  on  which,  perm't  tnd 
as  a  correspondent,  to  make  a  few  remarks.  What  we  have  beep  lon^ 
accustomed  to,  we  seldom  thinly  of  doubt' ng,  as  to  its  truth,  propriety,  or' 
ornament;  This  nlust  account  for  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  Maaazine 
not  sugr^^esting  to  .the  editors  the  uttf r  want  of  meaning:,  service,  or  end  of 
such  a  retrospect  of  Uterature  as  this.  It  is  equaUy  usdess  to  the  writer, 
1  and  reader,  as  it  can  neither  correct  the  former,  nor  direct  the  latter.  Here 
is 'a  history  and  examination  of  British  publications  for  six  months,  with  ex- 
tracts and  recommendiitions  cruTTiined  into  37  pages;  three  fourths  of  the 
space  of  which  is  occupied  by  works  printed  by  Phillips,  and  got  up  by, 
or  under  the  direction  of,  that  self- recommended,  ioo/c^making  junto,  Dr« 
Aikin,  and  company.  To  those  poor  authors,  who  hap|>en  to  publish  out 
of  the  sphere  or  influence  of  this  connection,  and  Whose  names  arc  dragged 
in  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  this  **  retrospect"  appear  a  general 
one,  it  can  neither  do  good  nor  harm,  as  t!iey  must  necessarily,  from  their 
brevity,  approve  without  service,  and  censure  without  effect.  Theii'  re- 
marks on  philology  and  criticism  seem  to  be  introduced  merely  f(»r  the 
sake  of  striking  a  side  blow  at  your  critical  journal,  and  the  Edinbro*  com- 
pany ;  for  after  having  named  all  the  others,  they  have  nothing  to  say /or 
or  against  them^  except  that  the  "  British  Critic,"  although  they  do  not  like 
it,  is  not  so  bad  as  yours ;  and  that  the  Analytical,  which  was  abandoned  in 
I7|)^>j  (mentioned  in  this  half-yearly  review  of  literature  in  ofie  thaxtsand 
eicr/i£  hundred  and  four  !! )  notwithstanding  it  was  conducted  by  gentlemen 
oi great  adility  ;*  and  on  a  plan  of  perfect  impartiality,  declined , in  aale^  and 
was  given  up  (prohabltt  wi  this  avcount)  in  the  year  above-fnentioaed.  Oh 
tempora.  Oh  /  mores,  when  prnoat  adiiifj/  and  perfect  wtpartf^Ht?/  should  be  the 
cause  of  a  review  dechning  in  sale!  !  1  1  I  1  Of  the  religion  ar  politics  of 
this  latter  mentioned  journal,  I  believe  there  is  little  doubt.  The  former 
could  not  stand  in  their  way  of  impa**tiality,  for  it  was  well  known  they  fiad 
none,  an^  the  latter  they  never  dare  make  khown  !  But  to  return  to  our 
critic— I  find  it  was  left  to  you,  Messrs.  Editors  of  the  Antijacobin  Review, 
to  be  '*  the  first  and  foremost  in  abuse  and  intolerance,"  to  "  lavish  the  most 
rancorous  and  insiilting  epithets,"  on  those  who  differed  from  you  in  opinion, 
Sec,  Sec,  As  they  have  done  you  the  honCmr  to  allow  that  you  take  the  lead, 
even  of  the  Scottish  crew,  I  must  inform  you  that  nothing  but  uncommon 
perseverance  and  industry  will  enable  you  to  keep  it, 

*'  For  emulation  hath  a  th'jui.md  sons,'* 

'And  the  toe  of' this  "  monthly,"  comes  so  near  your, heel,  thiit  he  *' gall* 
your  kibe."  l^rom  what  strange  obsciinition  of  politeness  and  proprict)'" 
could  you  thus  offend  this  inodrrate  and  welt.-m a nne red  society  or  gen- 
tlemen critics?  Thei/  never  deviate  from  iaeir  rerrular  business  io\t\^M\t2iViA. 
abuse,  n.)r  *'  foster  antipathies  against  certain  political  or  religious  dogmata  ;* 
no,  their  w^holc  conduct  is  a  convincing   proof  of  their  impartiality.    I 


*  Probably  Aikin^  and  Co. 

considcf; 
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•onsid^r,  Mr.  Editor^  that  your  reputation  requires  some  acknffwledgement  of 
this  strange  and  unjustifiable  conduct,  and  recommend  tkat  you  do  penance 
in  a  siitethy  way  of  expiation.     Whatever  was  left  for  you,  ye  tulgar  and 
ttngcntlcihanly  editors,  it  remained  for  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine," to  *'  dart  like  comets  from  the  sphere  of  vulgar  prejudices,"  not 
to  steal  the  celestial  fire  of  reason,  but  reflect  the  oblique  moonshine  of  con- 
ceit.    It  remained  for  them  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  science  of  cri- 
ticism  ;  to  write  no  books  but  what  they  review,  and  review  no  books  but 
what  they  write*  and  therefore  do  or  should  understand.     This  latter  consi- 
deration is  of  no  trifling  importance,  and  entirely  secures  them  from  the  re- 
proach of  condemning  what  may  happen  to  be  beyond  their  comprehension* 
Some  six  months  ago,  there  was  a  long  dispute  between  the  '^  Critical  Re- 
view,** and  the  author  of  some  strictures  on  the  Chinese  language,  who,  sans 
teremoniey  accused  eaah  other  of  the  most  profound  ignorance ;  and  after  a 
ver)  obstinate,  and  (on  the  one  side)  expensive  literary  warfare;  with  much 
confident  and,  (to  me)  learned,  aifertion,  the  question  was  left  where  they 
found  it,  undecided  !     This  reminds  me  of  a  blind  man,  who,  it  is  said,  foe 
ids  amusement  counted  the  number  of  letters  in  the  bible.     If  he  did  count 
^m,  he  was  a  fool  for  his  trouble,  because  he  had  only  to  assert  a  given 
number  to  obtain  the  same  credit,  and  let  those  who  disputed  it  count  after 
him  !    But  to  return  to  pur  magazine  reviewers.     How  much  are  their  read- 
ers to  give  )them  credit  tor,  when  they  say  that,  **  this  book  possesses  consi- 
derable .merit,'*  or  that,  "  may  be  read  with  advantage,'*  &c.  &c.  ?     it  is 
merely  saying  that  they  must  ^y  somethings ^  and  therefore  they  say  any  thin^^ 
which  they  consider  is  better  than  nothings  which  is  questionable.     I  coukt 
npt  help  sniillng,  to  find  them  frightened  at  the  title  page  of  the  *'  Gazetteer 
of  Scotland ;"  but  as  Lavater  says,  tjoe  are  physiognomists  in  even/  thing ! 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  differing  from  them  as  to  the  labours  of  the  mi^ 
sionary  society,  and  lament  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Stjuth  sea  should  think  ' 
10  ill  of  the  civilized  world  as  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  these  adven- 
turers  must  lead  them  to.     I  allow,  with  them,  that  it  is  *'  throwin*^^  M^ht  ' 
upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,"  but,  alas !  only  to  render  its  "dark- 
ness visible  ! "     A  Chinese  magistrate  provea  himself  a  century  or  two  be- 
fore these  enthusiasts,  who,  hearing  that  two  of  them,  a  Baptist  and  a  Me- 
thodist, had  been  quarrelling  about  the  method  of  sraHng  the  soul  of  one  of 
his  countrymen,  after  reproving  them  for  offering  their  instructions  on  ppints 
where  they  diff'ered  themselves,   ordered  them   both  into  prison    till   theif 
iigreed!!/  ' 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  with  respect,  your's, 
Sf.  Jahies's  Square,  A* 

Wolvcrha7nptonyOct.^j\SO^. 


*  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  their  retrospect  of  lite- 
l*turc,  he  will  find  that  the  most  trifling  'jproduction  brought  out  by  this  lite- 
fwy  club,  or  firm  of  Aikih  and  Co.  occupies  more  space  thjua  ^u  £ncy elope- 
^  pubhshci  by  anotlicr  concern. 
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\ 

JLiFE  OF  Napoleon  and  the  European  Magazine. 

TO  THE  EDITORS,  &c. 
Gentlemen, 

I  CALL  on  you  for  juflice^  and  fure  I  am,  that  no  claim  of  (he  kind  can 
be  unattended  to  by  you,  even  Tor  a  moment. 

The  European  Magazine,  when  reviewing  a  work  called  "  The  Life 
of  Napoleon,  as  it  should  be  handed  dawn  to  Posterity ^^  fpeaks  as  follows  : 
^*  Whoever  takes  up*this  volume  with  the  expedation  of  being  informed  of 
the  life  of  Buonaparte  will  be  diappoinled.  It  i$  in  truth  a  mere  roraancej 
in  which <he names  of  fome  of  the  French  revolution ifts  are  introduced; 
but  the  train  of  adventures  the  heroes  are  made  to  take  a  part  in,  are  f)di« 
tious  and  improbable." 

I  beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  you.  Gentlemen,  that  the  readers  of  the  above 
might,  and  mod  probably  would  fuppofe,  that  the  author  of  the  work  meant 
to  avail  himfelfof  the  advantages  which  a  book  would  po(Iefs  by  giving 
information  of  the  life  of  Buonaparte,  and  therefore  the  public  is  cautioned 
againfl  beirig  tricked  into  a  purchafe. 

Any  attempt  to  impofe  upon  the  public  would  receive  condign  punilh*; 
inent  from  the  periodical  publications,  whofe  province  and  chief  honour  it 
is,  to  (liield  that  public  from  iropofition.  Whatever  may  be  the  defeats  of 
the  work, I  indulge  myfeif  in  (he  hope,  that  the  following  facts  will  honour- 
ably acquit  me  of  any  crime  of  the  kind,  and  I  have  tranlinitted  my  defence 
to  the  other  Reviewers,  that  my  innocence  may  be  generally  known  at  the 
fribunal  of  criticifm. 

The  work.  Gentlemen,  was  'firft  advertifed  in  the  following  words. 
**  This  day  is  pubhQied,  in  one  Volume,  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  as  it.  fhouJd 
be  handed  down  to  Pofterily,  a  NoveU**  and  in  the  fubfequent  advertife* 
ments,  the  following  addition  was  made:  '*  Being  an  attempt  to  combine 
witb  adventure,  fuch  reflections  arifing  out  of  the  characters,  that  the  work 
may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  the  peruialof  the  moralifl  and  politician^  as 
well  as  the  novel  readet\*\ 

This,  with  the  title  page,  I  hope  would  be  fufiicient,  to  difcharge  me  front 
any  imputation  of  any  attempt  to  receive  money  of  the  public  under  &Ife 
pretences ;  but  to  what  I  have  faid,  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  evidence  in  my 
behalt'',  of  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who  have  liberally  ufed  words  to  the  foU 
lowing  effect  ?  *'  The  public  will  fee,  by  the  title Jiage,  that  this  is  no/  intend-, 
ed  as  the, real  life  of  Buonaparte.'* 

Pardon  me.  Gentlemen,  for  having  taken  up  fo  much  of  your  tiioe,  in  a 
matter  of  fo  little  importance  to  you ;  but  which  I  afFure  you  will  exeufe 
me,  if  I  confider  it  of  fome  confequence  to  myfeif,  for  the  man  who  can  be 
filentj  or  eafy,  under  unmerited  imputation,  however  his  circumftances 
ipay  fhieid  him  from  any  embarrafTing  confequences,  either  regards  but 
little  his  own  character^  or  treats  with  contempt  the  opinion^  of  the  world. 

I  am>  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  fervatit, 

4Hff»/4>J804,  J.  M— -D* 
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A^  EnAuirt  iNto  THt  MiRiTs  o?  Mr.  Pitt's  Rbturn  to  Pow^t^ 

,     XO  THE, EDITOR. 
Sir,    -•        "  • 

ALTFIOUGH  feyeta)  monlhsbav^  ^lapfed  fincc  the  prefefat  adroinif- 
traltion  was  formed,j  uodesr,  the  aufpices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  common 
ftnfe,  and  c:aDdoa<v  and  deecocy,  entertained  a  hop.e  that  the  afjHrity, 
Wifh  which  it  was  attacked, at  firi^>. would  be  foftened  ;  yet  as  difappbint-^ 
*i»cnt  wfllperfevere  in  venting,  ita^  rapcorous  maligniiy  on   the  fervaiits  of 
'  l|he  crown,  a  few  plain  obfervations.  on,  the  fMbjeiSt  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
•  filtogethcr  arelefs  j  and  if  in  any,  however  froalJ,  degree  benefipjal,  no  me- 
dium of  communication  can -present  itfeif  fcarcely  ib  denrable  as  the  Re- 
view, Sir,  whioh  is  conduced  by  you. 

' '  The  laie  adminiiiration  being  at  length  convinced  that  it  pofleired  not, 
nor  was  able  to  regain,  the  conlBdence  of  the  i^ubiic,  determined  to  retire  ? 
and  his  Maj«%.wa8>  thereby,  nt^ceflarily  induced  to  place  the  govrrnmcnt 
of'tbe  oounu'y  in  other  hands.  That  i\Ir.  Pitt  llio aid  be  the  flatefman  to 
wliora  bis  Maje%. would  iromei^ately  refort,  was  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  all  parties  at  the  time*  accordingly  a  long  interview  takes  place  be<* 
Iwccn  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  particulars  of  wiiich  muft  be  knoun 
accurately  to  veiry  few,  but  qf  wl^ich  it  is  the  common  general  imprefHoa 
that  Mr*  Pitt  propofed  to  his  Majfty  the  formal  ion  of  an  admihi*.  ruioa 
whrch  ihould  comprehend  the  talents  and  political  influence  of  ail  thbfe 
diftingm1\ed  chara6kers  who  hfid  concurred  in  one  common  opinion  of  th^ 
incapaoity  of  Mr.  Addington>  adminiiiration.'  To  this  propofal  his  Ma- 
3«fty  is,  generally)  believed  to  h,jve  acceded  with  ihe  fingle  perlbnal  t:^- 
c^ion  cf  Mr.  Fox*-*-w.ith  a  confidence  which  reminds  one  of  the  p:c^ 
Cowper'a  account  of  a  modem  patriot  whoip  he  defcribes  to  te  moft  coii- 
fident  wken  palpably  moft  wFoi?g>  it  is  Ipy  Tome  affirmed  that  this  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Fox  to  his  Majefty's  notice  was  not  iiucerely  aiiJ  ho- 
ftv^ftly  made  by  Mr.  P,tt,  or  that  if  it  were,  it  was  moft  eafily  and  weakly 
abandoned  by  htm.  This  aflertion  hpwever  veheraendy  and  coh^Uo/rfy 
Wade,  is  Oi'C  of  that  gratuitoua  defpription,  which  never  influence,  the 
tnind  of  any  thinking  naan — and  as  no  one  legitimate  inference  can  be 
dWiwn  from  a  fpecqlation  merely  arbitrary,  it  is  a  wafte  of  words  and  time 
to  advert  any  farther  to  this  particular  point.  Of  the  recommendat  on  iairlf 
tntrch  might  be  faid  with  reference  to  his  Majefty,'  who  rejeded  it,  and. 
to  Mr.  Pitti  from  whom  it  proceeded.  Jtt  would  require  fome  fnia  11  de- 
gree of  ingenuity  to  anfwer  fatisfadorily  one  objedtiun  only  (even  if  no 
other  had  been  declared)  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  im.igine,  mi^»ht  imme- 
diately occur  to  the  mind  of  his  Majefty.  lyir  Fox  had  been  removed 
^oftilhe privy  council— on  the  yery  extcniive  meaning  of  that  nieafa.e  it 
^sTiiineceflafy  to  enlarge — thoTe  who-remenpber,  or  who  wilL  refer  to  the 
^Wanaftances  wbioh  occafioned  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fox,  muft  perceive 
that  it  declaredno  lefs  fcvere.a  judgment  pn  hitn  than  that  his  views  and 
^claratk)n*»  were  hoflile  to  the  interelis  pf  his  countiy,  and  particularly  fp 
to  the  oionarcbical  part  of  oar  copflituiion  >  and.  cooCequently,  that  he  was 
^^^aft4>f>j«i£  jcaloof^rJo  hU  ,Sqv«i;^igp—jf,  thici;cforc,  on  the  propofiiion 
»«.  txxvu.    v#i*«xiXrf  y    -  being 
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being  made  to  the  King,  that  Mr.  Fox  ihotild  be  refiored  to  his  privy  cCtin- 
cil^  and  admitted  into  hit  cabinet,  his  Majefty  had  required  it  to  be  polpfed 
out  to  him,  what  Mr.  Fox  had  done^  by  which  he  could  be  inducdi  to 
alter  the  opinion  once  fo  firongly •entertained  againd  him;  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  haroble  intelleS  to  fuggeil  to  this  enquiry  any  other  an- 
fwer  on  which  the  fainteft  ibadow  of  reafon  could  fall«  .than  tliat  the  cir- 
cumAances  of  the  times  were  altered,  and  with  them  the  peculiar  appre- 
henfions  from  thofe  political  fentiments,  the  declaration  of  which  bad 
drawn  down  upon  hiih  'the  moil  fignal  mark  of  his  Sovereign's  fenfe  of 
oiFeuce.     I  think  this  to  be  the  only  plauiible  anfwer  that  conld  be  made; 
but  is  it  fatisfadtory  ?  unlefs  the  fentiments  thdmfelves  be  changed,  what 
Tecurity  could  his  Majedy  have,  that  when  in  power,  Mr.  Fox  would  no^ 
,  either  create  or  .avail  himfelf  of*  other -circumftances  favourable  for  tb« 
fuccefsfiil  pra6tical  accompli(hment  of  his  political  tenets;    and  wbof 
fhall  we  look  for'any  manifeflation  of  this  change  of  fentiment  in  Mr. 
Fox  ?    From  the  time  of  the  memorable  removal  of  him  ftom  the  Privy 
Council,  with  the  confent  and  approbation,  no  doubt,  of  the  GrenvllJt 
party,  to.  the  end  of  the  laft  war,  can  this  party  point  out,  I  will  be  coo- 
tented  wj^h  one  iblitary  circumflance,  by  which  their  then  fbrmidablf 
opponei -^  feemed  to  have  purged  himfelf  of  his  peccant  matter?    Was  it 
at  the  time  of  Ihe  mutiny  in  the  fleet  that  Mr.  Fox  evinced  thefe  fymptonu 
of  purification  ?  when  his  friend  Mr.  Sheridan  raUied  his  flrength  of  talents 
round  his  country,  and  in  his  apprehenfion  of  public  danger,  forgot  for  9 
moment  his  hol^ility  to  the  then  exiding  adminiftration.     I,  Sir,  am  no 
panegyrifl  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  he  has  dene  his  country  much  mifchiefi  but 
whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  whether  pure  or  bafe,  on  feme  fev 
occafions,  he  has  in  point  of  faft  *'  rendered  the  ftate  fome  fervice,"   I 
allude  particularly  to  his  condu6t,  at  the  time  al)ove  alluded  to  of  the  ma* 
tiny ;  alfo  at  the  time  of  his  Majeily's  illnefs  in  the  year  1801,  and  at  tbi 
commencement  of  the  prefcnt  war  j  but  never  by  accident  or  defign,  bat 
Mr.  Fox  been  found,  what  his  friends  fay  of  Mr,  Sheridan,  triffing^  Ibew 
may  be  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  there  may  be  an  experimental  peace  madc; 
there  may  be  a  war  entered  into  as  juft  and  nrceflTary  as  ever  the  booour 
and  fecurity  of  a  nation  may  demand ;  yet  at  the  former  crifis  his  t  ttering 
country  will  in  vain  look  out  for  help  from  him,  if  he  be  uocmpI«ycd  in 
"  the  councils  of  the  ftate.     At  the  peace  he  may  rejoice,  bat  why  •'^^' 
caufe  it  may  be  a  glorious  one  for  our  enemy ;  and  when  this  boncui^bjc 
,  war  we  are  compelled  to  wage,  he  will  "harangue  in  the  fenfltc  of  hi» 
country  in  defence  of  the  fame  enemy,  and  in  fuch  a  grain  of  defence  too, 
that  he  fhall  be  called  by  a  now  forgiving  friend,  a  pander  to  Frcnc^i 
bafenefs.     Never,  certainly,  did  any  of  the  hired  orators  of  Athens  aflift 
Ihe  purpofe  of  Philip  of  Macedon   more  eAWtifely,  than  did  ihe  man 
of  the  people,  the  champion  of  liberty  in   this   country,  the  porpofe 
of  Buonaparte  of  Coriica  !     With  refpeft  to  tbe  King,  therefore,,  it  may 
be,  perhaps,  a  ftrange  political  infatuation  which  dims  my  reafon,  bat  1 
ftiall  never  be  induced  to  blame  his  Majefty,  for  ref^iiing  to  admit  Mr* 
Fox  to  his  councils,  2s  long  as  be  can  form  an  cffeftive  admini/b^tion 
without  him  and  his  friends.    The  considerations  upon  the  .fubj«&  arc, 
however,  very  different,  whpn  we.  view  it  with  reference  to  Mr.  Pitt's  pro" 

fofal,  from  thofe  which  prefcnt  therafelves  on  his  M4cfty's  reje^i^n*— 
'hat  Mr.  Pitt  flionld  be  difpofed  to  make  2iii  exferinieiU  wblch.aMnJ* 
^arty  ia  the.CQuntry  feemed  tCf,  defijce^  ^i  be  ibottld  be  jOdiflfid  (a^ 
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g]]  former  oppoilliona  and  irr^ations,  and  that  be  ihould  be  willing  to  bear 
a  ftatefn^an  of  the  higheft  taleqta  and  mod  Varied  attainments^  and  alfo.of 
tbe  moil  engaging  manners,  as  a  rival  near  his  throne  of  power,  caft  not, 
furely,  any  unworthy  refi[e6tion!$  on  the  magnanimity  and  liberality  of -his 
mind.     Tlie  common'  declamation  againil  coalitions  is  mo4  idle,  and  ab- 
ford,  and  muft  arife  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  political  contefis, 
pajrticularly  as  they  fpririg  from  tbe  fpirit  of  the  Englifti  conflitution.     If 
afperities  of  language,  though  frequently  repeated,  and  differences  of  opi- 
nion, though  wide  and  long  protra6ted/ afford  a  juft  pretext  for  perpetuity 
of  refentments,  it' might  be  in  the' power  of  an  artful  and  ambitious 
prince  to  take  large  drides  over  the  liberties  of  this  country,  and  to  de- 
ihoy  the  falutary  influence  ariiing  from  the  wbolefome  reciprocal  checks 
of  the  monarchical  and  democratical  parts  of  our  form  of  government  updn 
each  other.   It  is  the  expe^^tion  of  tne(e  political  reconciliations  that  holds 
out  the  alarm  againft  deftrudive  innovations  on  the  rights  of  any  condi- 
tion in  the  ftate :  It  was  this  drawing*  together  df  formerly  oppofite  par- 
ties that  faved  this  country  fr^m  bein^  at  one  time  the  prey  of  abfolute 
power,  aad. at  another  the  miferable  defolation  of  repnblican  wafte ;  but 
uofbrtunatejy  for  Mr.  Fox,  his.  coalitions  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
moft  apparent  violent  relinquiihment  of  fbrmer  opinions,  elto^r  by  him- 
fdf  or  the  party  with  whom  he  has  formed  the  co-operations.    I  afti  a  vare 
that  bis  friends  obferve,  that  it  is  not  he,  wh6  has  ever  changed  his  fenrti- 
mcnts,  but  the  feyeral  parties  which  have  at  different  periods  conneded 
tbemfelves  with  him.     It  may  be.  fo,  perhaps :  but  what  cotifidence  could 
jMr.  fox  ever  honeftly  have  repofed  in  Lord  North,  or  can  he  now  repofe 
in  Lord  Grcnville  or  Mr.  Windham  ?     As  far  as-  the  views  and  politics  of 
different  ftatefmen  have  been  e\\i\h\Xt6  m  parliament  during  the  laft  tea 
years,  the  hoftility  between  Mr.  Fox  and  his  new  friends  has  been  more 
keen,  than  between  him  and  Mr.  Pitt,     With  regard  to  the  declarations 
and  condu6t  '6f  Mr.  Fox  out  of  Parliament,  all  parties  but  his  o\«fi  felt  equal 
and  limilar  indignation  at  thei?).    In  parliankfnt,  bov^ever,  Mr.'  Fox  and 
Mr.  Pitt  have  differed,  generally  fpeaking,  upon  particular  noeafures.    Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Windham  upon  nrft  principles.     The  political  views  of  one, 
it  was  for  years  repeatedly  fa  id  by  the  other,  are  abfolutely  inconfiflent 
with  theexiflence  of  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  and  can  lead  to  no 
other  iffue^  than  the  moil  dreadful  democratical  revolution,  while  it  was 
for  as  long  a  period,  and  as  repeatedly  retorted,  the  views  of  the  oljier  are 
luilofruin  to  the  liberties- of  the  people;  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 
object  of  national  value.     Let  any  adherent  to  Mr.  Fox  deny,  if  he  can, 
tbat  not  twelve  months  fince  paft,  the  language  of  the  party  was,  Mr, 
Additigton's  adminiiiration  is  unequab  to  the  prefent  crifis  3  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times  will  not  afford  any  pretext  to  Mr,  Pitt  attempting  any 
violent  and  arbitrary  plans,  and  we  would  rather  have  him  in  power  now 
tban  Mr.  Addington.     Any  party  but  the  Grenv'^Us,    there  is  in  them  a 
certain  wildnefs,  unfeeliagnefs,  infolence,  and  wrongheadednefs,  which  ren- 
der their  very  talents,  eminent  as  they  a  e,  moft  mifchievous.    This,  Sir, 
was  the  language  of  Mn   Fox's  friends.  -  It  is  not  mine.     It  is  really 
qgitc  ludicrous.  We  hear  at  this  day  Foxite  talk  of  J4)rd  Grenville  and  Mr, 
Windham  5  the  former,  who  was  an  infolent,  impradricable  flatefman, 
wbofe  haughty  mind  could  not  comprehend,  becaufe  it  would  not  defccnd 
lo'tbc  coniideration  of  the  ordinary  habits  and  feelings  of  mankind,  andi 
Who  was  utterly  deficient  in  that  l>cft  of  all  fcnfes,  common  fenie,  is  now 

^  ?  a  cool, 
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a  cool,  temperate,  ftateCiaaan,  has  a  profound  connprebeniion,  and  takes  tfie 
TDoft  extfeftfive  view  of  pnlitiqal  relations  -,  and  Mr.  Windham,  who  was  a 
mere  vifionary,  a  ^nciful  metaphydcian  }  one  a  pleafant'  {|^aker  t6  be 
furc,  bnt,  God  knows>  half  mad^  is  np.w.  a  naoft  enlighicned,  praAicablc, 
politician  $  while,  it  nquQ  beumverfaily  nllowtd,  of  both  thefe  ftatefmeo, 
that  their  refufal  to  come  in  with  Mr.  Pitt,  without  ]^r.  FoX,  is  moft  h- 
mfur/ible,  (I  have  a  word  or  two  to  fay  prefently,  upon  this  po'nt  of  ho* 
noor,)  ,  . 

.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  defirous  to  know%  what  have  Mr.  Windham  and  IM 
Grenvilie  done,  that  has  wrought  this  prodigious  change  in  the  c  pinion  of 
Mr.  Fo&'s  friends  ?  I  have  beard,  that  when  the,  two  parties  were  M 
approximating  to  the  co-pperaiim  which  tern>inated  in  fhb  c0atiHon,Mu  Stte* 
ridan  obferved,  Mr.  Fox,  bj  his  unioa  with  Lord  North,  gave  a  fevere 
Hlow  to  his  own  political  conQfteocy,  and  by  the.propofed  union  ^nth  tie 
Greaviiles,  will  captvrely  de^oy  all  his  credit  upon  that  point ;  and  I  can- 
fiot  forbear  froin  thinking  Uiat  a  confifient  Fpxlte  ihbald  entl^rtaip 
belter  hope^  of  the  prelent  adrainiftratioo,  without  the  Grenvilles,  thank 
would  with  them ;  becauie  the  more^jrror  is  likely  to  arife  from  th'e  pte- 
fence  of  mifchievous  talenf,  than  from  the  feeblenefs  of  inferior  capacity j 
but  it  is  faid  now,  that  to  reconcile  all  thefe  difSculties,  the  new  frieiids  of 
Mr.  Fox  are^  at  length,  convinced  that  they  have  been  in  an  error  for 
many  years,  and  therefor*;  now  they  are  defirpus  of  exhibiting  Jhe  firfl 
proof  of  great  roindsi  and  the  brighteft  pledge  of  amendment  by  moft  mag- 
natiimoufly  confeiling  their  conicioufnefs  of  lone  indulged  miftake,  and 
that  under  the  firm  opinion  .that  Mr.  Fox  has  forpied  the  moft  pcrfcd 
■views  of  the  real  interefts  of  this  country  j  they  have  placed  thfctmelvcf 
under  hi$  prote6lion,  and  confider  him  the  head  of  their  political  interefts. 
One  of  tE>e  moft  intelligent,  and  powerful,  and  Aurdy  of  their  fupportert, 
has  declared,  that  he  at  laft  has  attained  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  fads> 
in  the  mif»pprehen(ion/of  which  he  was  long  pofleiTed  with  the  idea  of 
the  escelknce  of  Mr.  Pitt's  public  con^i>6(,  and  that  He  is  now  of  c^inioni 
that  moft  of  the  mlfchiefs  which  the  French  revolution  has  left  as  a  le- 
gacy to  theworM,  are  the  rekittof  the  deiftriiAive  courfc  of  politics  adopted 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  Probably,  in  fome  of  thefe  fad  and  nrretrievable  miflakc* 
Lord  Grenvilie,  and  Mr-  Windham  may  have  fallen>  how  heavily  rooft 
the  remembrance  of  thena  fit  upon  their  fouls  (and  )vct  how  confolatoiy  io 
theii!  a£9idion  to  be  received  like  penitent  children,  into  the  relenting 
bofom  of  Mr.  Fo^  !  .  Methink^  if  this,  (prt  of  penitentiary  confeffioQ 
ihould  be  really  made,  I  ihould  be  fornewhat  difpofed'  to  fufpe^  iis^Q' 
cerity.  This  convidion  has  fialhed  upon  their  minds  at  an  awkward  time, 
when  they  were  difappointed,  and  irritated.  *I  hey  arc  not  dull  mcn:-- 
and  while  in  power  had  jneans  greater  than  they  can  have  at  prefeDt,of 
acquiring  a  variety  of  political  knowledge,  and  of  oblerving  fafis  with 
greater  acciuracy,  and  nicety,  and  of  tracing  every  thing  to  it?  fccrctj, 
^  yet  then. they  were  all  peremptorinels.  one  way,  and  it  i§  iCift  nowtbey 
are  difcoverinf:  .heir  naiflakc.  Pirpl^bly,,  we  fhall  learn.  Sir,  what  are  thefe 
iburoes  of  information,  and  may  be  permitted  to  retain  bur  fwmcr  fenti- 
incnts  till, the  film  ihall  be  withdrawn  from  our  eyes.  Thus  much  for  thj 
propofal  and  rejei^ion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  union  betwen  him  and  Low 
Grcnx  ille  and  his  party.  It  will  be  rememl)crcd,  however,  that  Mr  Foi 
himfelf  has  publicly  acquitted  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  leaft  diftonour  in  not 
having  declined  the  wiilie»  of  hift  Majefiy,  when  the  principle  of  exda^oa 
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«ras  preferred*  There  was  not  any  a6tual  or  implied  underilanding  be- 
tween thefe  two  ftatefmeQ>  by  wli/ch  either-  of  them  was  obligated  to  re-^ 
fnife  a  pqlitical  fladoa  without  the  allifiance  of  the  other*  Mr.  Fox^  ex-» 
prefgly  affirmed  ihu«  in  his  meinprable  repjy  to  the  attack  made  upoft  him 
by  the  prcfent  Attorney  GeneraL  Unfettered,  therefore,  by  any  fuch  bonds 
as  thefe,  and  obedient  to  .the  commands  of  his  Maj(?(ly,  Mr.  Pitt  under* 
lakes  the  forn^ation  of  a  new  adminiftration/  in  which  he ' offers  to  Lords 
GrenviiJe  and  Spencer  pronunemi;  4tuations^.  ,  This  offer  is  by  thefe  no* 
t^lemea  uhimately  dt^cUued.  I  fay  uUinaately^  becaufe  (h^-ir  decifion  upoti 
the  fubje^  was,  as  Come  very  confidently  allert,  not  indantaneous. 

That  Mr.  Put  diould  feek  the  aliiltance  of  ttefe  noblemen  and  their 
friends,  was  the  confident  expeclatipn  of  all ;  that  he  might  entertain  a 
^^  that  his  application  to  them  would  not  be  fruitle's,  fubjefls  him  not 
jttdly  to  lh<3  imptttaiion  of  forming  extravagant  expectations  :  that  his  apf 
pticatioji  was  fruitlefs,  has  excited  the  i'urpriie,  and  rou fed  the  indigni4ton„ 
of  at  ieail  as  many  of  the  former  political  adherents  to  thefe  hobieiorn,  at 
il  has  conciliated  the  a9e<!^ion  of  their  former  political  anlagoni (Is.  Mr** 
fitthad  been  the  ohjeftof  the  frequent  pra,ife  gftije  Grenville  party ;  they 
had  declared  that  they  would  for  a  time  aiieail  withdraw  their  oppoHtion 
from  any  Government  at  the  head^of  which  he  might  be  placiid.  It  would 
not  be  draining  their  (everal  and  repeated  deciaralions  (o  affirm,  that  ihd 
mere  abfence  of  attack  was  not  the  extieme  poiint  of  their  promiie.  Yet, 
when  on  the  very  firlt  meai\iie,of  Mr,  Pitt's,  they  opened  an  inceUant  and 
vigorous  affault  upon  him*  and  werechaiged  by  the  Mini''tcr  with  the  in* 
conJirteucy  of  their  oppofition  with  their  former  declafations  refpeding  « 
liim,  Lofd  T^aiple,  as  an  organ  of  Ine  party,  was  diipored  to  deny  that 
thefe  terms  of  praife,  and  the le  pledges  of  non-re (iilance;  vvere  ever  ut- 
tered or  given— till  preiied  moft  llrongly,  his  Lordihip,  with  no  excels  of 


Srarjoufnefs,  certaiijly,  was  driven  to  declare  that,    ifJie  had   f  inner ly 
lought  and  fpoken  of  his  relation  in  language  of  eulogium,  he  was  not  at 
that  time  inclined  to  the  fame  opinions.     Wh^n  it   was  publicly  known 
that  the  Gfenville  family  a^id  party  hadrerfuiied  their  afHflance  to  Govern- 
ment, the  fev^ral  jreafons  aflSgned  by  l-he  friepds  of  Mn  FoX,  and  by  his* 
tordftiip,  fox  that  refufal,  vefe  con  trad  idlor.y.     By  the  former  it  was  faid 
that  a  coalition  having  previouQy^ been  formed  between   thi^  parties,  the 
Grenvilles  co^kL  not,  ais  men  Ot^*  honoUr,  enter  into  any  Adminiftration 
from- which  he  was  excluded;  while  Lord  Grenville   hira-elF  denies  the 
txiltence  of  any  fuch,  political  underflanding,  as  mad^  his  acceptance  of  the 
filtiation  offered  to  him  impofliole,  under  the  circumltauces  61  the  engage- 
^nt,  and  confines  his  plea  for  declining   ihe  lame  to  the  principfe  of  ex- 
clufibnj  which  wa^s  adapted  with  refe^enc^  to  one  flatcfiTaan.^   It  is  needlefs>. 
tliertfore,  to  diicufs  the  queftion  of  Aonpw;,  in  the  Grenvilles  adhering  to   > 
Mr.  Fox.;  becaufej  unlets  there  had  been  a  previous  coalition,  of,  to  ufe 
the  fofter  pbraje  of  the  time — a  co-operation,  or,  to  adopt  the  iliU  foftcr  , 
Iwm,  atL'appFoxi^mation  between  the  two  parties,  th^re  cqiild  not  be  any 
honour  in  adhering  to  a  compact,  wfii^ji  was  never  entered  Into ;  and  Lord 
*  Grenville  negatives  the  exiftence  of  any  Inch  compa^,,at  leaft  as  far  as  in- 
flnencing  his  decifion  npon  the  fubject.     Perhaps  therti   is  more  difficulty 
preffingon  the  Grenvilles. on  the  foore  of  honour  in  their  defertion  of  Mr, 
«.»tt»  than  in  their  unkjn  with  Mr;  Fo5f.     It  is,  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fpi-, 
tUot  party  has  attributed  motives  to  Lord  Grenville  fb  diQiofiourable,  as  to 
;  toove  entirely  any  credit  from  tjb^  reprefentatlon  ol  fefls^  w;hich,  if  they 
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wej-e  lruc#  would  moft  amply  juftify  t4ie  (l^ongefl  conviclidn.of  his  Lorf»    ' 
iliip's  unworthinefs  and  ingratitiUte^     "Wie  fouTafperfiop  whicb  fome  dare 
throw  upon  bis  Lordfhip  is,  thaf 'iifle^  it  was  known  tohicn,  that  Mn  Fox 
^sexcfuided  from  the  new  Adnoiniiiisatioti,  and  a fter.Mn. Pitt's  propofal 
tD  his  LordAiip,  ofrefuming  Ms  former  feat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  confented 
tu  accept  the  lame ;  when  a  mbfl  ilFuflrious  Perfonage  declared  that  the 
flatel'man,  be  Ke  Who  he  might,'  who,  atthat  jufi6lure,  did  not  adhere  to, 
Mr.  Fox,  would  be  the  object  of  his  marked  and  uttiformdifplcafiire,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered  of  his  (hewing  his  favour  or  difapprobation ; 
and  this  moil  iinprobable  (lory  tbnciudes 'by  telling,  that  upon  this  decla- 
TdtioHr  Lord  Grenville  retracted  his  confent,  withdrew^  hiinielf  from  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  refolved  to  unite  with  Mr/Fox  in  an  immediate  and  concerted 
PPpoiUion  to  the  new  Government/  and  under  the  hfgh  aufpices  of  the 
illullrious  charadler^,  whofe  denun^ation  appalled  the  lofty  fpirit  of  the 
Houfe  of  Grenville.     You  and  I,  Sir,  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to 
venerate  the  virtues  and  patriotiim  of  the  Grenville  party,  (their  talents  are 
mrw  even  with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  beyoi]d  queftion,)  will  never  credit 
this  tale,  uatil  we  receive  confirmation /off  it  "  ftrong  as4)roof$  of  Holy 
Writ."    That  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer, ^nd  Nfr*  Windham  fliould 
defert  a  Sovereign,  who  had  never  deferted  them,  (for,  be  it  remembered, 
jtlaat  they  left — 1  will  not  fay,  ^  deferted  him,  when  they  retired  from  Admi- 
niilration,)  who,  on  the  former  and  his  famify,  had  fliowered  honours  apoa 
honours,  is  a  black  tale,  if  it  be  a  true  bne  :-— W4io  that  contemplates  the 
admirable  fenfe  and  manly  mind  of  Lord  Spencer;  who  that  admires  the  \ 
generous  chivalrous  fpirit  of  Mr.  Windham,  will  believe  either  capable  of 
adding  upon  a  bafe,  and  degrading  fpeculation  ?—  It  is  impoilible  I— They 
6ouId  noC  proceed  upon  an  idea  that  he,  who  would  have  repoied  his  con* 
fidence  in  them,  would,  by  divine  vilitation,  be  not  Jong  permitted  to 
.fupport  them;  but  that  another  would  rife  to  power  foon,  and  reward 
them  for  deferting  htm,   to  whom   they  wer^  all  indebted  f<»r  whatever 
eminence  their  Ambition  had  attained. — Yet,  Sir,  grofily  improbable  as  (his 
vile  tale  is,  why  did  not  Lord  Grenville  and*  his  party,  and  Lord  Spencer, 
accept  the  offer^voiPiheir  Sovereign  ?     There  was  no  pledge  to  Mr.  Fox—  ^ 
Lord  Grenville  affirms  there  was  hot.     Were  the  times  of  fuch  unparalleled 
dithculty,  as  to  make  them  in  deep  humility  feel  themfelves  unequal,  with 
the  alliftanoe  of  Lord  Melville  and  Mr,  Pitt,    to  dire6l  the  affain  of 
Government  with  efFedt  ? — Surely,  the  dangers  of  the  State  were  not  fo 
complicated  and  tremendous  in  the  year  1803,  as  at  very  many  periods  du- 
ring the  Admini(lratioi)  of  which  thfey  formed  a  part? — In  tlic  year  1803  - 
we  were,  certainly,  involved  in  a  war  with  an  enemy,  vrfao  threatened  to 
carry  defolation  to  the  metropolis  of  our  country ;  but  in  the  year  98,  we 
were  alfo  involved  in  a  war,  in  which  the  like  menaces  were^,  denoanced 
..  again  ft  us:  for  fome  perilous  year^,  during  which  thefe  noblemen  and  their 
friends  thought  Ihemfelves,  and  were  thought  by  theif  .pountry,  together 
,  with  Mr,  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,  to  form   a-  moft.  efiicient  Government;  > 
war  from  without,  and  treafon  from  within,  were  coujoij)tly  oppreffingand 
endangering  us.     The  War  in  1 803  was  popular  with  all  tbofe,  who  ad- 
,  mittea  the  neceftlty  and  jttflice  ofihe  laft  war ;  and  many  who  difapprofed 
of  the  latter  war,  conceived  the  preieiYt  to  be  abfolutely  neceftary,  if  we 
i%i  any  valiie  iif  ouf  independence  and  our  honour.     I.  cannot,  therefore, 
forbear  from  thinking  that,  on  rebalance  of  difficulties,  Ihofe  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  when  the  Grenvilles  were  in  power,  exceeded 

both 
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both  in  number  and  ihtenfity,  thofe  which  befet.us  in  the  ]a(l  yes^.  Surelj; 
it  was  not  apprehended  that  Mr.  Fox's,  powers  were  mightier  in  oppofi^ 
tion  than  formerly,  or  Mr.  Pitt's  weaker  in  defence ;  "fach  pf  thefe  great 
characlers  retained  their  refpe6live,xapacity :  byt  they  will,  fay,  as,  Mr. 
Fox  was  difpofed  to  give  Qovernment  his  afliliance,  we  C(;n(ider  that  dif- 
pofitioii  of  importance,  To  far  exceeding  every  other  con (i deration,   that 
anlefs  it  be  met,  and  encouraged.  Government  iliall  not  have  our  allillance^ 
The  charge  againft  theGrenvilles,  of  their  having  faid  that  one  man  w^s 
alone  fufficient  for  the  Government  of  the  Country,  has  given  great  offetice''; 
yet  has  not  their  conduct  allented  to  a  very  fimilar  proportion  ?     Where  is 
the  great  difference  between  faying,  one  roan  is  alone  I'ufHOient,  and,  with- 
out the  alii  fiance  of  one  man,  no  other  combination  of  talents  or  influence 
can  be  effectual — (I  admit  there  is  (bme  difference,  but  practically,  very 
trifling ;)  yet  in  the  refufal  of  tbe^Grenvilles  to  come  in  without  Mr.  Fox, 
they  ex prefsl^  maintain  the  latter  propolitioo,  however  angrily  they  may 
diiclaim  the  firft.     The  principle  alio,"  of  forcing  any  given  Iratefman,  or 
party,  upon  the  Sovereign,   has,  in  terms,   been  difclaimed,*    but,  I  alk 
again,  where  is  the  g. eat  difference  between  the  compulfion  alluded  to, 
and  the  virtual  affertion^  that  unlefs  the  Sovereign  fliall  receive  into  his 
confidence  a  particular  man,  the  Adminiflration   which   fhall  be  formbcl 
without  him,  (hall  be  oppofed.     If  the  union  of  the  two  former  hoflile  par- 
ties, has  not  for  its  objeft  (he  removal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  rather  of  thep/efeni 
Adminifiration,  it  will  be  impollible  to  conceive  what,  objed  it  has. in 
view;  and  if  tliis  be  its  purpoie,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  one  of  forcing  his 
Majefly  to  receive  Mr,  Fox.     It  would  be  no  dilhcult  undertaking.  Sir, 
to  proceed  in  the  confideration  of  this  part  of  the  fubjed  ;  but  L  haye'al* 
ready  tref])a(Ied  much  upon  you,  and  will  haflen  to  the  remainder  6f  )a\y 
Tnquiry.     Lord  Grenville  then,  and  his  party  having  refufed  'to  accept  dny 
feats  in  the  Cabinet,  becaufe,  as  his  Lordfhip's  letter  Xo  ^Mr.  Pitt  dates,  a 
principle  of  exclusion  has  been  admitted  with  refp^ct  to  thofe,  Who  wefd  tQ 
form  the  Government— what  was  the  courfe  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  p'urfue  ?— n 
There  were  thofe  who  hoped,  that  he  would,  under  the  circumfhm^es, 
have  tdd  his  Majefly,  that  he  had.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form  an  Ad^i- 
nidration^  which  could  combine  talents  and  influence  fufScient  for  the  cHfis 
of  the  times;  and  that^ the  only  one  he  could  form,*^  would  not  be  able  to 
refill  the  combined  fbroes,  which  would  be  marfhalled  againfl  it ;  in  other 
words,  that  he  muft  throw  his  Majeity  into  the  arms  of  Mr*  Fox.     Mr. 
Pitt,  Sir,  was  an  honefler  man,  and  better  loved  the  King,  who  had  been 
his  beiiefador,.  and  the  Conditution  of  his  Country,  than  to  defert  his  King 
and  Conditution,  becaufe  he  wa&^deferted  by  his  old  friends — and  co^ 
leagues.-— It  was  not  that  he  feared  the  lois  of  power,  and  fituation,  he 
niigbt  have  retained  both  in  any  Adminiftration ;  for  it  never  was  thonght 
ofi  at  that  time,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  that  he  iliould  ^e  excluded  from 
any  arrangement.    The  decifion  to  which  his  vigorous  mind  arrived,  was 
one,  for  which  it  is  not  yery  unbecoming  to  alfert,  his  Majefly  is  under  no 
fmall  obligations  to  him ;  and  for  the  principle  of  which,  his  Royal  High« 
nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  under  fcarcely  inferior  obligations.     He  re- 
folved  to  attempt  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  without  the  aid  of 
thofe,  whofe  aid  he  afked,  and  even  in  defpite  of  their  oppoiition :— ^He  re- 
Med  the  principle  of  forcing  upon  the  Sovereign  any  particular*  man  or 
prty ;-  a  principle,  which  one  day  or  other  perhaps,  the  Prince  may  ac- 
Miowlecke  with  gratitude :  for  much  do  we  miflake  his  Royal  Highjnefs, 

•  y  *  -     if 
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i:  on  tba(^  wMcIi  I  mufl  term,  meURcholy  ev^nt,  that  ihaU  deprive  out 

Country  of  bis  Ro^'at  Father,  he  would  be  v<^e!l  pleaied  with  any  partf  in 

ihe  State,  wno,  under  whatever  ciccumftanceH  ot  poHtical 'danger*  (halfvir- 

.tuail)  announce  lo  him,  that  unlefs  he  receives  Mr.  Pitt  id  to  his  confidence, 

*>    hi:>  A  Jiniiiiflration  (hail  he  oppofed.     Thus,  Sir»  have  1  enquired  ioto  the 

circumitances  under  which  Air.  Pitt  refumcd  his  former  high  ftaiion  in  (he 

Govcriiu:ent  of  the  Country,  and  feel  m)  (elf  fuily  juttjhcd  in  IhinkiM, 

that  from  the  moment  he  was  commanded  b)'  his  Majetly  to  form  a  new 

Admiuiilration   to  its  ultimate  arrangement  his  conduct  was  marked  with 

liberality  to  former  tbes^  affection  and  refpecl  for  former  friends,  2eal«  lo( 

his  sovereign  and  his  Country,  and  with  thtit  Ipity  intrepidity  which  has 

*   .  ever  marktd  his  public  condu^.     Kis  mcalures  were  immediately  opjjoied 

by  me  irritated  and  dirapponited  Coalition  phalanx.  •  No  time  ha&  elapled 

fufficient  to  afcertain  tht  merit  of  his  plaii,*; ;  I  hough  it  is  much  to  l^  feared, 

that  they  will  not  kave,  Ui  iife  a  hoc^ely  phraie,  lair  pUy  given  tothem:— 

•  if  Lords  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  and  Colonels  of  j Militia  will,  becaal<i 

in  rarliament  tiiey  have  oppo  vd  Mr.  Pitt's  Government,  thitik  themteha 

prlvile^tjd  to  thwart    it  out  of  Parllanient,  though  iivltead  of  implicilly 

pbcjiiigi  as  it  is  their  duty,'  the  directions- conimunicated,  which  have  re- 

,  ceived  the  ianclion  orthe  LegiHature,  i'm|^ediraetils,  other  than  thole  which 

^  attach  upon  ^Mity  proviiicm  tor  the  army,  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  Go- 

.J.  vernment.     1  will  not  enter  into  any  long  difculfioiT  upon  the  merits  of  the 

^,  B.Il-;-lhat  a  grcjat  and  'evere  preffure  is  removed  by  it  from  a  large  bodj  of 

the  cumraunity,  apd  ihut  body,  the  one  whi(h  was  leait  able  to  be^r  the 

^  ^uWhen,  cannot  be  dt^nied  by  him,  who  retnembers  the  oppretiive  opera- 

.   liens  of  the  ballot ;  that  the  pecuniary  levies,  when  it  wiU  be  necetfary  to 

ni^ke  t'.em,  fliouid  fall  upon  ibme  occafions  une<)ua;ly,  is  a  circumdance 

^   \vhich  occurs  upo;i  almo/!  eyfcixy  fubject  qF  public  taxation,  with  the  (ingle 

J  ,  exception  of  the  Property  Tax,, -which  prDceeds  orpon  adi^erent  principle; 

uppip  epiterhal  property  and  voluntary  expenditure  every  other  tax  isformr 


pd  ir-^-And 
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it  was  urged  ngainlt  the  Irt<fome  Tax,  that  this  principle  being  in 
ed,  vya§  a  tunJamentai  objection  to  the  meafure;  as  to  tli(3  0Ut<' 


of  this  clals  would  be  aclmitteil  Into  the  army.-  Mr.  Windham  (aid,  Leave 
^he  recruiting:  fervice  alone — diienamibcr  it  from  all  reHrtctioPsandcoo- 
pulfioi,— The  pill  makes  the  expt^rimeiit';  but  it  fays,  if  wl|en  left  toil- 
ielf  it  aces  not  fucpeed,  aftimulus  fhalf  be  given  to  the  fervice,  by  niakicg    ! 
ittheintereft  ofleyeial  perfon^  to  afTjH  ^t»     I  wilt  advert.  Sir,  to  pnly  one    ,; 
,   Wjre  circumllaiice,  uhich  occurred  Ipon  after  Mr.  Pi«V  return  to  power; 
voii  his  being  in  a  majority  not' larger,  fnialler  e%'e^,  I  believe,  than  that^ 
foon  after  which  Mr.  Addington  retired  from  his  feat,  Mr;  Sherician  rer    J 
con: mended  Mr.   Pitt  to   relign.'   We  remember  the  f|  iritcd  dccitivenew    | 
with  which  thi's  hint  was  noticed : — low, 'furely,  no  two  fttuations  could    \ 
be  lets  alike  than  thofe  bf  Mr.  Pitt  and 'Mi^'.   Addidgton*    llie  roinonlyi    ; 
which  drove  the  latter  gentleman,  from  'hjs  feat,  did'  not  fimply  decl«''^i     ! 
tnat  it  difapproved  pf  this  or  that  mcaCure,  b^t  that  it  contiderai  his  Ad* 
minillration  to  have  fixhibiieda  loi^gcbntiiVued  f'erie*  of,  feeble,  c«^rrtt«<l*? 
tory,  iiidecihve,  and  inefficient  meafures  ;*  whereald  there  was  as  much  con- 
trariety of  opinion  between  differerit'  parties  in  the  minority •^ainft' Mr. 

Pin's  JBiH,  as  between  the  minority  coWcclively  toniideredf  fmd  ih^  ^^ 

■     >  .........       /       -^. ..  .V     ^.     .      .,       ,  ■•        j/orlcfi 


^ri^rs  "^f  the'  Hill  {  while  among  the  numbers  vybicli  co'mpofed  the  oppow 
lition  to  the  meafure^  there  were  many,  v^ho  having  approved  of  the  Mill- 
tacy  Bilk,   under  the  late  Admlniltration,  thought  that  confiltency  reqatred 
.^iem  to  vote  againfl  Mr.  Pitt's  fcheme,  yet  who  ate  not  lo  be  expeciedto 
iiave  regularly  entered  the  lifts  of  fy ftematic  oppofition.     The  mino'.iCjr 
againft  Mr*  Addjngton  pfonounced  its  opinion,  from  experience,  of  th^ 
wnolechar^cler  of  anAduiinilkation;  the  minority  againft  Mr.  Pitt,  of  thtr 
probable  eflfed  of  oiip  particular  meafure;  upon  fpepalation.     To  make  the 
iwocaies  fiovilar,  let  tome  time  elapfe,  and  then  if  fuch  a  minority  as  iiiT 
duced  Mr.  A.  io^retire,  (hall  declare' condemnation  of  the  whole  condadof 
•  Mr.  Pitt**  Adminiftraltion,  I  have  no  hditatiojj  \\\  faving;  that  It  will  be 
.Jus.  duty  alio  to  retire  from  his  poll ;  but.  Sir,  I  conHdent^y  entertain  a 
very  different  ho pe,  I  believe  that  he  and  his  frjends  in  power  wilf  ber 
.  tbund  ^t  itqy  period  of  inquiry,  to  have  with  diligencre,  activity,  and  «tfe6l, 
watched  over  the  interelh  ot  the  country.     It  is  Icarcely  worfh  wbile,-  but 
one  word.  Sir,  will  J  add  about  the  comments  which  Ikive  been  made  in 
the  common  prints. of  the  day,  upon  his  and  Lord  NJ el vi lie's  vitit  to  the 
coaft.     Surely,  it  is  not  a  fit  fubjecl  of  cenlure  of  Ministers,   that  they  em- 
ploy their  leiiurQ  time  in  mailing  themielves  eye-witnelfes  of  the  aclual  liate 
of  the  defence  of  the  country,  at  the  moft  allailabJe  point.*?,  and  of  paying 
.  their  perional  attentions  to  the  feveral  eniinent  chs^^'aftersji   vtho  wereem- 
.  ployed  for  that  putpole,  at  different  ltati;>ns.     Tl^e  ridicule  and  reprehen- 
..  lion  of  this  conduct,  are  fit  only  for  the  page  of  the  hireling  paper  oi  a.dif-* 
cqiitented  and  dilappointed  party.     lam,  Sir,  with  unfeigned  vvMtnes  for 
,  fuccels  to  every  general  plan  or  particular  meafure,  whic?h  ha^  for  its  ob- 
jeS  our  cpuntfy's  good,  in  a  very  inferior  walk,  however,  to  thit  in  winch 
:  you  move.  Your  fellyw  labourer,  ' 

A  PLAIN  MAN, 


Bi$HOP  Skinner*^  I>ei«bnce  of  Episcopacy. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir,  . 

IN  the  laft  number  of  youir  excellent  work,  your  readers  arc  pre  fen  ted  witk 
a  lellttr  addrtiiied  to  Bilhop  Skinner/  in  which  the  writer  makes  fom6 
remarks  on  thai  part  of  the  Bilhop's  Defence  of  £4)ifcopacy,  intitled  "  A 
concluding  Addrefs  to  the  Epifc6palians  of  Scotland."    The  remarks  in  ge- 
neral may  ealily  be  perceived  to  breathe  a  fpirit  no  wife  friendly  to  the 
^a^ife  of  the  Scottilii  Epifcopacy^  and  are  evidently  intended  to  Ihew  an 
iiK'onfiftency  of  co;^ducl .  in  tho.fe  clergy,  who  at  prefent  are  endeavouring 
to  fupport  it.     The  writer  pretends  to  be  far  "  from  calling  ^in  queftioa 
thehr  affeclion  and  loyalty  to  their  King,  but  is  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  ^hf 
they  do  flill  refufe  to  fwear  allegiance  to  him,  in  the  manner,  and  after  the 
.    precife  forjn,  prefcribed  by  theOatute;  and  "  if  thisomiifiob»''  headds^^^ 
xjUQting  the  words  of  Bilhop  Skinner,  ''do  not  proceed  from,  any  iiaworthy 
."i'inion  refpecting  the  authority  of  government ;"  from  whatcauft^  may  Ib6 
allowed  to  alk  does  it  proceed  ?  Jt  has  always  been  obfervedt  Mr..  Editor* 
^l^at  ihere  are  peribns  difpofed  to  aik  quefiious  which  them  (elves  can  eafily 
anlwer ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  few  who  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the 
hiilor^^f  the  Scotch  EpifcopSl  Church,  for  a  century  pall,  and  are  not 
awveoflhcxoqicienticnis  fcruples  euteitaUied  by  the  clergV  refpe^lin^ 
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I'orae  of  the  ftate  oath?  required  by  law;  although  I  am  certain  that  hii 
.WujcjfJy  Kjng  pt^orge  hajiiot,  in  vA\  his  (iomiiiions,  a  clals  uf  Tuhjeds  more 
(.firmiy  ^t^ched  to  his  perlon  and  governnieut,  from  principles  of  the  purefl 
''lo)'a4ly,  than  thefe  (anie  fcrupulpus  clorgy.     Any  oath' of  allegiance  exprd- 
,five  otthis  attachment,  and  founded  on  !hefe  principle*,  they  would  moil 
•jcadily.take,  if  it  could  be  prupoied  to  them.     But,  rAiher  tiian  pretend  to 
*<ii<?kate  to  the  Lgillatuie  of  their  country,  they  will  patiently  fubmit  evento 
<unjulL  U^perlions,  ariiing  from  the  ignorance,  or  id  natiite,  of  pertbtis  lo  pre-' 
jo<iiccd  againft  them,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  whii:h  I  am  now  alluding. 
Bliiiitted,  indeed,  by  his  prejudice,  he  does  not  feem  to  fee  the  inaccuracj 
o/his  own  tlatement.  of^the  caib;  for  after  inveighing  againfl  the ie  clergy 
for  n©t  ^taking  all^the  oaths  prelcribed  by  the  Jktute,  and  ob!isrviiig  at  the 
fame  lime,  that  the  £j]glifh  clergy  ofTiciating  in  Scotland,  have  taken  ihc 
ofith'of  allegiance  only  at  their  ordination,  lie  yet  concludes  his  remon- 
.  li  ranee  by  telling  Eithop  Skinner;   "  If  you  with,  theEiiglilh  q\^^)  offi- 
ciaiing  in  Scotland  (liould  formally  teHity  in  the  manner  you  require,  their 
approbation  andacceptance  of  thole  uiiexceptionable  articles  of  union,  which 
are  ftated  in  your  Appendix,  it  is  but  fair  tlwt  you  tfiould' formally  fwear 
allegiance  to  his  Maje[ly,  as  they  har^ie  done,  and  formally  fubfcribe  a  declara- 
tion of  your  alfent  to  the,  "  Thirty-iiine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Tiie  lorraer,  lam  furej  they  would  willingly  do,  even  as  these  Englimckr^ 
have  dctu,  if  the  law  would  admit  of  their  doing  it;  and  the  latter  they  have 
already  done,  even  before  the_  Grange  looking  admonition  to-  Bifhop  Skinner 
made  its  appearance.  .  For, it  is  with  much  pleafure,  Mr.  Elditor.  that!  am 
.  able  tf3  give  you  the  following  information  :   By  appointment  of  the  Right 
Reverend,  the  Billiops  of  the  Scotch  Epifc'opal  Church,  a  general  meeting 
of  th^em,  ahd  the  clergy  of  th.  ir  communion,  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
vilbge  of  Lawrence  Kirk,  on  VVednefday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Odo- 
ber  lali,  the  purpoie  of  which  meeting  being  to  exhibit,  in  the  moft  (blenin 
manner,  a  jKiblic  teftiraony  of  their  conformity,  in  doclrine  and  dilciplinCi 
with  the  united  Church  of  Liigland  and  Ireland  ;  it  was  cheerfully  attend- 
ed by  almoll  all  thebifliops  and  clergy,  a  very  liew  only  being  kept  back 
either  by  age  or  infirmity^  or  their  great  diiiance  from  the  place  of  meeting. 
After  morning-prayer,  was  read,  in  the  ufual  manner,  the  bufinefs  okUhis 
ecdeftaliical  allembly  was  opened  by  a  xlifcourfe  from  the  pulpit,  which  is 
-^)on  to  be  publiflied;  an^l  hiaving  taken  into  their  ferious  conti deration  the 
obligations  which  they  WcTe  laid  under  to  provide,  ,as  far  as  they  were  able, 
li>r  the  prefervation  of  truth,  unity,  and  concord,  in  that  fmall  portion  of  tlie 
Church  of  Chriil  committed  to   their  charge,  they  were  unanimoufl)' ol 
opinion,  that  for  this  purpoie,  it  would  be  highly  expedient  to  give  a  fblemn 
declaration  of  their  atfenl  to  what  are  ufually  called  the  Thirty-nine  Arii- 
clei^  ofth^  Church  of  England,  and  to  do  lb  in  the  form  or  word^  <jfthe 
fiibfcription,  required,  by  the  Ad  of  the  S2d  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  inlitled, 
«*  An  Acl  for  granting  Relief  to  Paflors,  Miirillers,  and  Lay  Perlons,  of  the 
Epiicopal  Communton  in  Scotland.''    The  refolution  entered  into,  on  this 
•foferan  occafion,  was  in  the  following  terms.     *•  Rcfblved,  therefore,  as  we 
'  fukv  ^are,  by  the- Grace  of  Almighty  God,  to  adopt  thete  articles,  as  the 
public  teft  or  llandard  of  tb^  religious  principles  of  our  Church— We 
whoie  names  are  under-written^  the  bithops  and  pafiprs  of  congregations  of 
perfons  in  the  Epifcop^l  communion  in  Sicotland,  meeting  foc^ivine  viror- 
fhip,  art  i^e  feveral  places  annexed  to  our  names,  do  willingly,  Wl  Vat  anifm, 

fi:b  ccibe  to  the  boek  of  arti,;les  of  religion,  agreed  upon  by  the  archbifliop* 

•  .and 
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«nd  bilhops  of  both  provinces  of  the  realm  of  £tiglaii4*and.tbe  whole  clergy 
thereof^  iti  the  cpnvocs^tkm  hoMen  at  London,  in  the  yeaf  of  our  Lord 
1362,  and  we  d6  acknowFedge  alij  and  every,  the  arttciei  therein  contained^ 
being  in  n amber  thirty-iiinQ>  beiides  the  ratihcalioh,  to  be  agreeable  to  the! 
word  of  God.  And  we,  the  fubfcribing  bithop^  have  alto  refolved  in  fu- 
ture to  require  ftom'at1<;;andidates  for  holy  orders  in  ourChurd),  previous 
to  their  being  ordained,  a  fimilar  fubfcFiption.'i^-^This  account^  !^ir,  yo» 
may  depeiKl  on  as-'genuine,  from  '    -      •     - 

■  -  .  >  A  SCOTeH  EPiSCOI^ALlAN, 

Kvoembe}'  10,  I8CH.  .     ,    >      .  ,| 
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poetry:^  ^ 

Do^frd lUtJtnes  ly  Carky'me^tf  the  'Bcfformers  at  the.  'Theatre  Diuiy  Lane, 

THAT  Engllfhmen  *  calf  the  great  nation,  Frehch  dogs, 
H^ts  the  delicate  feelings  of  Citizen  Nogs. 
We  dogs  too,  fo  nick-named,  relent  the  difgrice. 
Of  being  thus  ciaffed,  with  that  profligate  race ; 
And  we  beg  to  remind  worth;  Citizen  Nogs, 
That  his  nation's  a  nation  of  devil*—not  dogs. 
Let  none  then  confound  that  vUe  murderous  crew 
With  us,  to  jnankind  ever  fri«fndly  and  true,'      - 
.  But  give  both  to  devils,  and  dogs,  their  ju(^  due. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

I  •  •  •  .  . 

IT  is  not  oar  intention,  at  this  momenta  to,  take  a  full  view  of  the  po- 
;  Hcical  Hate  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which:  begins  to  afFume  fome- 
what  of  a  new  afpedt,  to  (hew  the^dawn-of  Utter  days  than  we  have,  of^ 
late  years,  been  accuitomed  to  enjoy.  That  view  we  referve  as  a  pre- 
face to  oar  volume,  contenting  ourfelves,  at  prefent,  with  a  i^^^  cyrfoiy 
remarks  onfome  of  the  m'oft  prominent  occurrences  of  the  day. 

France  continues  to  run,  with  increafed  rapidity,  her  career  of  fraud* 
perfidy,  and  oppreflion.  Scarcely  Had  the  trembling  (bvereigns  of  Europe 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  terror  and  indignation  (which  bafe  ti- 
midity and  crooked  policy  forbad  them  to  difplay)  at  the  atrocious  murder 
of  the  Duke  D'Enghi«n^  which  could  not  be  perpetrated  without  one  of 
tl)e  moil  grofs  and  fcandalous  violations  of  the  rights  of  neutrality  and  of 
the  law  of  nations,  which  none  but  barbarians  had  hitherto  openly  braved» 
when  they  were  compelled  to  witnefs-  another  outrage  as  (hamelefs  in  its 
JiatQrc,  thoirgh  lefs  atrocious  in  its  eiFeft ; — we  ailude  to  the  feizure  of  Sir 
George  RItmbold,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Britifh  Sovereign,  AtHamt 
^gh.  To  the  timidity  and  policy  which  we  have  noticed,  may  this  daring 
^9  originatixvg  in  the  phrenzied  rage  of  tjie  Corfican  monlter>  bd.fairly 


* 'See  the  harangoe  of  Citizen  Nogs  (or  Nogues)  in  a  late  Pa^is  paper. 

imputed* 
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imputed.  His  tyranny  had  known  no^  boomls and  experienced  no  cfppo- 
iKioni  he  lUd  fatiaced  t?v*ry'bad  propeo^.,  cvciy  brutal  paffion  of  his 
fbrocious  mind;  he  had  .wantonly  tr^oiplcd  v|W)^  ev^rv  right  hitherto 
holden  facrcd  by  the^civil»23fd«vpdd ;  l^^had  wantouly  brokcfl  every  treaty 
^hich  he  had  concluded  ;.  he. had  fp^rned,  with  contempt,  the  ,indepen(^- 
f  hcc  of  ncntral  and  of  allied  powers;  that  independence 'wKich*  he  ha4 
ifbleranly  proclaimed  and  form nUy  ratified,  but  a^few  momhs  before;  he 
J'ad,  ia  fhort,  facriiicfcd  cveiy  principle^  every  law,  and^ every  conlidera, 
tion,  confecrated  by  religion,^  morality,  ji^fticf ,  or  general  aflent,  to  thp 

f Ratification  of  his  own. vanity ,\ and  of  his  own  aaibition.  *  And  he  had 
one  all  thi»,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  without  a  repi<ii^ftEance,  or  even 
a  ranrmur,  on  the  part  Qi  thofp  princes,  who  had  the  power,  the  means 
of  refinance,  and  who  could  not  fail,  unlefs  defer  ted  by  the  ufgal  faculties 
of  rational  beings,  to  read  their  own  fate  in  that  of  their  neighbours. 
From  this  long,  uninterrupted,  race  ofini^uity,  Buoqapart^  had  certainly 
teafon  to  e:jcped  that  th^  fulnefs  of  hii  power  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all,  that  his  will  woold  henceforth  conflitute  th^  public  law  of  Europe, 
and  that  the  fimplc  declaration  of  his  fupreme  pleafurc  wpuld  fuffice  tofe* 
fure  univcrfal  and  implicit  obedience."   Hajppy,   perhaps,   it  is  for  the 
iyorld>  that  he  was  iwpreficd  with  'this  cortyiftion  ;  iince  it  threw  him  off 
his  guard,  made  him  nf  gleft  every  precaution  Which  prudence  or  polic)F 
coaul  fugged,  and  led  him  openly  to  purfue  the  gratification  of  his  envyi 
hatred,  and  malice.     By  this  means  ne  has,  to  his  great,  and,  it  muft  be 
confciTe^,  not  unfoundt  J,  furpri;ze,  awakened  the  fears  and  called  forth 
the  voices  of  thofe  powers  who,  at  the  murder  of  the  Puke  lyEnghicn,^ 
preceded  by  an  aft  of  violence,  Vjnprect  dented  in  the  hiftory  of  civilized 
countries,  h^d  only  trfsmblcd  in  fecret,  and  obferved  a  profound  filenccj 
What  the  confequences  qf  this  uncxp^Aed  fpirit,  this  renovated  fenfibility. 
this  tardy  alarm,  will  be,  a  very  fhqrc  time  muft  unfol^J.     What  honour, 
what  duty,  what  int^rcft,  what  feif-prefervation-prefcribcs,  it  requires  ne. 
great  depth  of  penetration  to  difcover,  no  extraordinary  acutenefs  of  judg- 
ment to  afcertain.     But  the  ii^fluence  of  thefe  high  and  honourable  fprings 
of  human  aAion  has  been  fo  feeble,  for  the  laft  few  years,-  that  we  almoft 

•  defpair  of  feeing  it  recover  its  wonted  energy  and  force. 

•  To  argue  upon  the  lawlefs  feizure  of  Sir, Geo  rg?  Rumbold  would  be, 
an  ihfult  to  the  common  fenfe  of  Britons i  admitting  the  troth,  of  every 

•aifcrtion  which  either  has  been  or  may  be  advanced,  by  thp  bafe  parafitcs 
of  the  upHart  ufurper,  ftill  the  aft  is  equally  atrocious.     Ke  had  ancafy 

'  and  a  legal  mode  of  remedying  the  evil  of  which  he  complained ;  the  pre- 
fcribed  ufage,  and  the  long  eftabliihed  law  of  nations,  taui^ht  him,  that 
he  fhculd  have  applied  to  the  power  at  whofe  court  this  miaiftcr  refided,' 
iniiUcd  on  his  immediate  return,  and  publiflied  a  manifefto,  addrefTed  to 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  complaining  of  the  ab^ife  of  the  diplomatic  cha- 
racter, and  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  its  exiftence.  But  fuch  conduft  would 
i*ave  amounted  to  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  law  of  nations  was  para- 
mount to  the  will  df  the  Corfican  ufurper,  and  would  have  reduced  him 
to  a  level  with  the  regular  and  ^lUbliflicd  Sovereigns  of  Europe;  an  in- 
dignity which  his  pride  could  not  brook,  to  which  his  vanity  could  aot 
f uosnit,  and  which  was  little  compatible  with  his  prefent  views  and  his 

'  ulfimttte  dcfi^ns.  Bcfides,  the  proofs  to  be  exhibited  wej-e  not  eafily  fup- 
plied,  though,  it  mud  be  confe&ed,  the  vile  cringing  herd  of  ambafiadors 
ijlut  difgrace  th^ix  (pvcreigns  a^id  theinfclvcs  a:rThe  mwddfurxourt  of 
•  -^-  '  .St. 


St.  Glqud>  had,  by  their  recent  conduft,  fhewh  their  rWdincis  to  riJcirfvd 
•*  fufpjrioQS  light  as  air"  for.**  coHfiririatlon  flrong'  as  proofs  pf  holjr  Wti9.^ 

We  hail,  .with  heart-felt Tatisfadion,  the  hdble  fpi^'it  difplayed  by  m^il 
of  tke  Northejn  Powers,  but  more  particularly  by  ihe  roagnanimocis  Sove- 
reigns of  Ruflia  and  Sweden>  who^feem,  at  length,  to  entertain  juft  notices 
of  the  tnevitajble  effe^.of  the  unreftrained  and  infatiate  ambitioit  of  Buo- 
naparte .whicb  aims  at  no,thing '  lefs  than  univerfal  empire,  founded  bxi 
tke  demolition  of  every,  exiting  throne  and  government,  if  fulfered'to 
•roceed  farther  without  oppofitipn.  It  remains  to  be  ieen  whethifr  Prnila 
ts  equally  alive  to  the  general  danger*  and  eqaally  inclined  to  mako 
am#^s  tor  the  incalculable  evils  which  her  crooked^  miilsdcen,  /^d 
felfi&policyj  has  been  the  means  of  inflidling  on  the  opprefTed  and  fnb- 
jugated  nationfy  which ,  have  fallen  under  the  iron  yoke  of  Ffahice/  Y)y 
adopting  the.  only  efficacious  means  for  averting  that  danger.'  This  fub" 
jcft,'  koweVCTj  muft  be  referved  for  future  confideration.  '\ 

In  our  domeftic  policy,  the  firft  obje£l  of  attention  is  a  recent  event* 
^hich  cannot  fail  to  impart  the  higheft  gratification  to  every  loyal  bofom 
— ^the  jeconcUiation  betw'een  our  gracious  Sovereign  and  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent to  his  thfone.  Various  fources  of  fatisfaftion  fpring  from  fhis  events 
£r&,  as  ic  conduces  to  the  domeflic  happinefs  and  comfort  of  the  Royal 
Family,  which  cannot  but .  be  irifinitely  dear  to  every  good  fubjeft ;  -fe- 
condly,  a»  it  affords  a  hope  of  the  cordial  co-operation,  in  political  m'ea- 
itores,  of  thofe  who  are  the  moll  interefted,  as  having  the  raoft-to  lofe,*  ia 
tke  iflfue-of  the  prefent  conteft ;  and  thirdly,  as  it  opens  a  pfofpeft  of  far- 
ther reconciliation,  of  the  refloration  of  that  perfect  harmony  which  is  of 
fuck  infinite  confequence,  v^hether  confidered  in  a  religious,  a  moral,  or 
a  political  point  of  view.  Moft  ardently  do  we  wilh  that  none  of  the 
kopes  which  have  been  thus  raifed  may  experience  difappointment ;  and 
in  the  full  cxpc^ation  that  our  wlflies  will  be  gratified,  we  fhall  abftain 
from  certain  reflections,  fuggeiled  by  very  prevalent  reports,  which  wc 
ihould  otherwife  have  deemed  it  our  doty  to  fubmit  to  the  public^ 

The  si>irited  Gondact  of  our  ministers,  in  dfemaiiding  a  categorical  answer-, 
from  Uie  Spanish  Cabinet,  respecting  their  intentions  towards  this  countn% 
and  the  decisive  means  adopted  for  extorting  such  answer,  are  favourably 
tymptonis  of  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  councils  ;  and  afford  a  well- 
grounded  hope  that  they  will  neither  be  intimidated  by  the  dread  ofdifficultiei 
or  of  dangers,  not  deterred  by  the  wily  equivocations  of  doubtful  friends,. 
from  pursuing  that  steady  and  consistent  system  of  politics,  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  wkich  can  alone  rescue  this  coiyitry  in  particular,'  and  Europe  in 
general,  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  are  threatened.  Some  shallow  poH- 
ticiam  have,  from  interested  motives,  affected  to  doubt  the  propriety  oi 
proceeding  to  the  detention  of  the  Spanish  ships;  and  have  tnaintained 
that  ministers  must  be  criminal,  unless  they  arc  prepared  to  prove,  that  the 
tribute  paid  by  Spain  to  France,  exceeded  the  \-alue  of  the  support  which ^^ 
in  the  event  of  a  war,,  the  former  was  bound  by  treaty  to  afford  to  the  lat- 
ter* These  curious  pohtical  arithmeticians,  these  wise  calculators  of  deficit* 
and  surpiusse«,  wquid  not,  forsooth,  have  a  blow  struck,  t:r  a  p.iecautioa 
taben^  until  the  account  current  h:id  beeu  passed  between  the  financial  csca^ 
•  moteart  of  Madrid  andrSt.  Cloud  ^  until  it  bad  been  accurately  ascertained, 
to^tke  perfect  satisfaction  of  every  jiolitical  sceptic,  whether  SptSn  had  paid  a 
ioUamiore  to  France  thai}  the  expence  of  the  force  wbi^  she  waa  ensraged 
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to  supply  !     These  precious  casuists  nevei;  tftbctise. 'trouble  to  consider  iiiat, 
'  wiiUe  t^e^  are  emploTed  in  (pasting  up  tjheir   sums,  aRid  in   solving  their 
•  ^ttbtSj.tnemiscbicf  meant  to  be  averted  might  b^atcKJevcd,  the  tresi^ui^s 
..of  Spain  inight  arrive  at  their  place  of  destination  >  the  Corsidan  treasury  at 
.  Paris^  and  France  be  supplied  with  the  h^eahk/  which  she  ^6  much  wants, 
,  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  us.     No  doubt,  the  Corsican  Usurper  would 
.  gladly  allow  his  degraded  vassal,  who  preserves  btft  a  barren  remnant  of  rc- 
,  gal  independence,  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  neutrality,  so  that  he  might 
,  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  his  resources,  aind  to  apprOpiiate  the  fruits  of 
Ms  rich  colonies  to  his  own  use.     In   short,  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
.^  Spaiu   in  any  other  light  ,than  as  a  province  of  France,    as  c^mpleteiy 
governed  by  Buonaparte,  as  if  he  had  erected  his  throne  at  Madrid ;  ai:id, 
whileit  is  notorious  that  he  exercises  despotic  sway  over  her  cdunciis,  her 
c^oduGt,  and  her  revenue,  it  would  be  as  preposterous  to  suffer  her  to  enjoy 
.    all  ^he  advantages  of  peace,  and  so  enable  her  to  increase  the  resources  of  her 
«iiemy,  as  it  would  be  to  sanction  the  neutrality  of  any  province  which  coaa- 
stitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.     God  forbid!   we   should 
be  t^e  advocates  of  injustice  or  oppression  of  any  kind  ;  6r  that  we  should 
coBsider  the  act  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  any  power,  as  a  matter  of  light 
or  trivial  moment  !— But  certain  we  are,  that^eif-preservation  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  strong  and  decisive  measures  ;  a^id  points  out  the  necessi^    of 
lousing  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  a  defence  of  their  own  independence  ;  of 
preventing  them  from  becoming  the  tools  of  an  unprincipled  and  ambitious 
usurper^  and  the  instruments,  in  his  hands,  of  promoting  our  ruin,  by  teach- 
ing them,  that  the  danger  of  submission  to  his  will,  is  not  less  than  that  to 
which  resistance  of  his  mandate  would  expose  them ;  and  equally  certain 
we  are,  th'at  a  timid  policy,   or  temporising  measures,  would,  under  the 
perilous  circumstances  of  the  tin\es,  1^  productive  of  inevitable  ruin  !      We 
shall,  hereafter,  enter  more  at  large  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  seem  to  call  for  the  particular  attention  of  our  Go- 
VCTnment ;  and,  indeed^'^to  us,  they  ap})car  to  be  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Early  in 
the  present  month  we' received  a  letter  from  that  country,  containing  the 
following  passage  i  *'  At  this  time  a  popish  committee  or  convention  is  sit- 
ting here  (at  Dublin)  debating  on  their  claims  to  Emancipation.     Many  of 
its  members  are  traitors  and  incendiaries ^  who  were  deeply  concerned  nn  the 
Eebellion  of  1798.     Besides  the  nocturnaj  meetings  of  popish  traitors  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  there  have  been  numerous  ones  in  the  county  of  Kildiore. 
►   There  was  evidently  a  strong  sensation  in  the   popish  multitude  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  the  Blockade  of  Brest 
was  to  be  given  up.  They  hoped  for  and  expected  the  arrival  of  daeir  French 
allies.     Patroles  of  cavulr)'^  still  continue  to  perambulate  this  pity  in  the 
nicht."     At  the  same  time  we  received  the  information,  which  has"  since 
become  public,  that  an  address  was  preparing  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
in  the  ensuing  session,  in  aid  of  the  opposition  to  his  Majesty's  Government. 
Indeed,  for- what  other  purpose,  than  the  creation  of  embarrassments  in  his 
Majesty's  Councils,  can  such  an  address- be  presented  at  this  time  ;  afler  tbe^ 
known  declaration  of  his  Majesty's  sentiments  on  that  subject,  "who,  as  some 
distinguished  members  of  the  present  opposition  must  well  remember;  un- 
equivocally protested  that  he  could  not,  without  a  breach'  of  conscience, 
consent  to  such  a  measure  as  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  as  he.  should  consider 
guch  convene  as  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.     It  is  impossible,  that  the 
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ftfatncw.of  thl^^ilrcsa  can  suppose^  that  the  firm  purpose  of  his  Majesty *$ 
loul  is  to  be  shaken  by  the  fear  of  incurring  their  displeasure  ;  or  that  they 
themselves  should  have  any  expectation  of  attaitiing  its  •object.     The  fact 
y  is,  that  Mr,  Pitt  having  been  once  favourable  to  such  a  measure,  thejr  hope 
"    to  embarrass  him,  by  bringing  it  forward  at  this  period  ;  since,  if  he  suji- 
port  it,  it  will  make  him  forfeit  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign  ;  and,  if  he  bp- 
jx)sc  it,  it  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  charging  him  with  a  dereliction 
of  principles.     But  the  artifice  is  as  shallow  as  the  attempt  is  unprincipled. 
Mr.  Pitt  has  too  just  a  sense  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  'throne,  to  gite 
any  countenance  to  a  measure  of  great  public  importance,  whatever  his 
own  private  opinion  of  its  merits  may  be,  when  he  knows  that  the  cotip 
science  of  his  Sovereign  will  not  allaw  hiin  to  give  it  th«  royal  sanction.     Bjr 
hisacccptance  of  power,  too,  with  such  knowledge  of  the  King's  senti- 
ments, he  has  given  the  strongest  pledge  that  he  will  not,  directly,  or  in- 
dirccd}'-,  encourage  such  a  proceedmg. 

We  have  had  such  frequent  occasions  of  discussing  the  question  of  Catko* 
Ik  Emancipation^  which  might,,  with  greater  propriety,  be-  termed  Pophk 
Ascendancy ;  and  our  attention  will  be  so  frequently  called  to  it  hereafter, 
that  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  here.     But  we  cannot  refrain  from  repeat- 
ing a  remark,  which  we  have  very  often  enforced,  that  whatever  imiulgenx* 
is  granted  to  the  Irish  Romanists,  they  are  never  satisfied  ;  they  regularly 
and  progressively  rise  iji  their  demands ;  thetir  zeal  paitakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  miser's  thirst  for  gold,  quo  plus  habety  eo  plus  cupit  ,\  and  convinced  ^e 
are,  as  ^ell  from  the  experience  of  past  times,  as  from  the  very  gsnius  of^' 
their  religion y   and,  indeed,  from  the  language  of  the  general  councils. of 
their^hurch,  whose  decrees  they  dare  not,  and  wish  not,  to  disobey,  that, 
were  all  their  present  demands  complied  with,  a  very  short  time  would 
elapse,  before  new  pretensions  would  be  urged,  nor  would  they  rest,  unlfl 
theirs  was  t\ic  established tt\i^\on  of  the* United  Empire.     Let  those  who 
doubt  the  justice   of  this  sentim«nt,  refer   to  their   professions  and   pro- 
mises, when  dieir  champion,  Mr,  Grattan,  procured   for  them  the.'rejjeai 
of  certain  restrictive  laws  then  in  force  against  themi     What  new  daim  they 
can  have  to  additional  indulgence,  at  this  particular  crisis,  when  they  ha^^c  aa 
accredited  agent  at  Paris,  and  when  every  appearance  seems  to  indicate  the 
approach  of  new  commotions  at  home,  it-  is  not  easy  to  conceive  1 

But  thoiJgh  a  rooted  attaclynent  to  the  established  religion  ;of  our  coun- 
try, with  which  Its  civil  constitution  is  most  closely  connected^  leads  us 
^ost  strenuously  to  deprecate  any  measure  that  affects  its  interests  ;  yet,   let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  not  the  warmest  wishes  for  the  wclfai^ 
and  prosperity  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  IrSand,  of  whatever  persuasion.— 
Thc*e,  however,  would  not  be  promoted  by  placing  them  on  a  level,  in  re- 
ipcct  of  political  privileges,  with  the  members  of  the  established  Church. — 
The  self- convicted  traitors  of  Ireland,  when  it  was  no  longer  their  inter^to 
wear  the  mask,  'acknowletiged  this  fact ;  and  confessed  that  the  prop(>scd 
Abolition  of  Tithes,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  other  notable  fevolutionaiy 
projects  which  they  had  proclaimed,  were  mere  pretexts  to  allure  the  people 
to  the  "Standard  of  rebellion ;  and  that  their,  situation  would   not  be  melio- 
rated by  the  accomplishment-of  their  plans.     How  far  this  dcslreable;  object 
would  beattaijied  by  rendering  the  Romish  Clergy  of  Ireland   **  Pensioem 
of  the  Siate^^*  we  are  not  prq^ared.to  say.     It  is  certainly  a  measure  of  ai 
very  different  complexion  from  that  of  Emancipation ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
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inaturely  weit^bcil  b'cfoje  !l  is  adopted  ;  and,  to  confess  tlie  truthj  wc  likvi 

,:V<jry  strong  doubts  of  its  success.     Ths  best  means  of  improving  the  condii 

•  tion  af  the  people  wou!< J j  unquestionably,  be  the  ir^troduction  of  new  ma* 

ijufhctures,  and  the  opening  of  neW  branches  of  commerce ;  by  which  a  spi* 

-jit  of  industr\  would  be  promoted,  the  means  of  subcistencfc  enlarged,  the 

acquisitibn  of  comforts  facilitated,  and  clviliiation  produced.     For  this  pur* 

pose  every  encouragement  should  be  ^iven  to  commercial  men  of  opulence 

uxid  enterprise,  to  settle  in  Irdand.     But  no  encouragement  would  suffice, 

,  "we   fear^  until  that  restless  arid  turbulent   spirit,  which  has  been  so  evi- 

^  den tly  cherished  of  late,  was  entirely  subdued ;  arid,  then^fore,  the  princi* 

-*pal  Romanists  of  that  country  Would  reader  a  tnore  Essential  service  to  the 

-  people,  by  tranquillzing  their  minds,  and  exhorting  them  to  the  observ- 
'  -  ance  of  orderly  and  peaceable'conduct,  than  by  influencing  their  passions, 

with  tjie  hopes  of  chimerical  advantages,  which  they  can  never  obtaiii  •  and 
.  which,  even  if  realized,  could  neither  increase  the  stock  of  their  comforts, 

-  nor  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  happiness. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

IN  the  Review  of  •*  Abicbt's  Encyclopadia  of  Philosophy,"  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  to  our  Eighteenth  Volume,  p.  487,  some  most  un.wamntal»le  re- 
nections  are  cast  upd^i  the  Authors  and  Editorsof  that  very  able  publication, 
the   Scotch  Encyclopedia  Britatihica.     Our  readers  will  easily   conceive, 
that  a  critical  work  must  be  entrusted  to  various  hands,  though  superintended 
by  one  person,  whose  care  it  should  be  to  preserve  a  perfect  consistency  and 
uniformity  of  principle  throughout  the  whole.     If  then,  this  ^aperintendant 
18  prevented,  by  the  visitations  of  Providence^  or  by  any  accidental  cause, 
from  discharging  his  duty,  for  a  time,  a  danger  of  contradiction  or  inoon« 
sistency  arises.     In  a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  with  the  nature  of  which  it 
is  needtess  to  trouble  our  readers,  (though  many  of  them,  alas!    ai^e  well 
acquainted. with  the  &ct !)  is  to  be  inscribed  the  inssertion  of  the  article  in 
question,  which  the  editor  had  never  read.     How  any  writer  could  braud 
men  so  distinguished  in  the  annah  of  science,  as  a   Hobison,  a   D^ig,  a 
Gleig,  a  Barclay,  and  a  Thomson^  Men  to  whom  we  have,  again  and 
ao^ain,  paidf  our  just  tribute  of  jrespect  and  applause,  as  ignorant*  mean,  and 
illiterate,  it  is  diSicult  to  conceive  t     it  is  our  duty,  however,  to  disclaim, 
.  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  this  unjustinable  attack  upon  Authors,  not 
more  eminent   for  their  knowledge  and  abilities,  than  resj>ectdtlc  for  the 
purity  of  their  lives,  the  soundness  of  their  principles^  and  the  excellence 
of  their  moral  characters. 
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Sic  Vive  cum  Hominibas,  lanquam 
Deus  vide^t ;  fie  loquere  cum  Dbeo, 
Tanquam  Homines  audiant.  Sbneca. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Travels  in  China^  containing  Defcriptiqns^  Obfervatiom^  and  Compari-^ 
fons^  made  and  colleSfed  in  the  Caurfe  of  a  jhort  Rejidence  at  the  Im^ 
penal  Palace  of  Tuen^Min-Tueny  and  on  a  jubfequent  Journey 
through  the  Country  from  Pekin  to  Canton*  In  which  it  is  attempted 
to  appreciate  the  Rank  that  this  extraordinary  Empire  may- be  con- 
fidered  to  hold  in  the  Scale  of  Civilized  Nations.  By  John  Barrow^ 
Ef'q.  larc  Private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  and  One  of 
his  Suite  as  Ambaflador  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Emperor  of  China.  Illuftratcd  with  feveral  Engravings.  *  410. 
pp.  632.     2J.  I2S.  6d.     Cadcll  and  Davles,     1804.. 

MR.  BARROW  is  one  of  thofe  intelligent  travellers  whofe  works 
we  always  take  up  with  pleafure,  and  never  lay  down  without 
having  derived  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  information  and  amufe- 
"lent  from  theperufal  of  them.  The  travels  before  us  are  intended  to 
ferve  as  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  very  able  and  interefting  account 
of  Lord  Macartney's  Embaffy  to  China,  by  the  late  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton; and  from  the  more  accurate  delineation  of  Chinefe  manners  and 
cuftoms,  and  from  a  variety  of  new  «md  important  fafts,  and  of  other 
details  into  which  it  was  foreign  from  the  purpufe  of  Sir  Gy  S,  to 
enter,  it  muft  be  confidercdas  a  mod  valuable  addition  to  that  fplendid 
^Ofk.  Mr.  Barrow,  too,  has  done,  what  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
traveller  to  do,  who  means  to  communicate  the  refult  of  his  enquiries 
to  the  public  ;  he  has  correfted  the  enors  of  preceding  writers,  and  ^ 
kas  been  particularly  careful  to  indicate  the  fidtitigus  accounts  of 
*iO.  iixyiii,  vgL,  XIX.  Z  *      foreign 
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foreign  miflibnarics,  which  had  been  promulgated  with  increafed  con- 
fidence, from  thp  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  the  impraflicability,  of 
confutation. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  and,  indeed,  affected,  that  Lord  Macartney's 
ctnbafly  failed  in  confequence  of  the  fteady  refufal  of  tha^  nobleman 
and  his  fuite,  to  comply  with  the  degrading  ceremonials  of  the  Chineft 
Coxirt,  But  the  falft^ood  of  this  affertion  is  clearly  dcmonft rated  by 
Mr.  Barrow,  who  fhews,  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Van  Braam,  and 
others,  who  attended  the  Dutch  embafTy,  in' the  following  year; 
which  embafTy  failed  ftill  more  completely,  ahhough  the  perfons  who 
compofed  it  ftudioufly  forbore  to  fpiit  on  that  rock  on  \(i^hich,  they 
affirnfje^,  their  predeceflbrs  had  been  Ihipwrecked,  and  implicitly  com* 
plied  with  every  ceremony,  which  not  only  the  etiquette  of  the  Im^ 
perial  Court,  but  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  Imperial  Minifters, 
•  exadled.  The  Dutch,  too,  experienctd  every  fpecirs  of  indignity, 
and  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  contempt,  while  the  Engliih  re- 
ceived more  honours  than  were  ever  before  beftowed  on  any  foreigners, 
The  l*ortuguefe  miflionary  at  Pekin,  indeed,  endeavoured,  by  a  baft 
mijreprefentation,  to  prejudice  the 'Emperor  agair^ft  our  etribafly,  bul 
the  fli^llow  and  unprincipled  artifice  being  fpeedily  expofed  by  th'« 
Viceroy  of  Canton,  the  miflionary  was  compelled  to  beg  par(5on  on 
his  knees,  and  the  Engliih  acquired  additional  reputation  from  thii 
bafe  attempt  to  tarnifh  their  fartic,  and  to  prevent  their  defigns. 

*'  Independent,  however,  of  the  machinations  of  miflionaries,  fuch  is  the 
pride  and  the  haughty  infolencc  of  tiie  Chinefe  government,  that,  in  do 
inftance  on  recoi*d,  but  that  of  theBritiih  ernbalfy,  has  it  ever  relaxed  from 
Its  long  eftablilhed  cuftoms,  nor  acquiefced  in  any  (Remands  of  foreign  am- 
batfadors,  whether  the  tone  in  wbich  they  were  made  was  fupplicating  dt 
autbpritative.  The  forms  of  the  coiirt  (hey  contend  to  be  as  immutable 
as  were  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  Every  thing  mull  be  c5d- 
du6ted  by  prefcriptive  ufage,  and  no  deviation  allowed  from  the  rules  ' 
which  for  ages  have  been  eflablilhed  by  law,  and  regiftercd  by  the  council 
of  ordinances^  much  lefs  thq,  reiniiiion  of  any  duty  that  ru  glu  derogatt 
from  the  reverence  and  refpe^  which  are  conlidered  to  be  due  t6  theper- 
£on  of  the  Emperor." 

Obferving  on  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  fofme  of  the  mifllanaries, 
i"erpe6ting  the  extraordinary  civilization  of  China,  Mr  Barfow  db- 
fcrves,  that  China,  frjtn  the  carlicft  times  to  the  clufe  of  the  fix- 
teentli  century,  was  certainly  more  civil  zed  than  any  part  of  Europe, 
But,  he  aflerts,  that,  f n  m  that  period  to  the  prefent  time,  theyhavf 
made  very  flow  advances  indeed  in  civilization,  while  the  progrefs  of 
Europe  has. been  moft  rapid.  Indeed,  from  the  account  of  this  abh' 
traveller,  the.  fidelity  of  which  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  queftton, 
Europeans  hav6  not  the  leaft  caufe  to  envy  the  Chinefe  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  for  any  of  the  charaSeriftics  of  fupcrior 
civilization.     \^ 

At  the  entrance  of  the  river  Pei-hoy  the  embafly  were  met  by  a  fuffi- 

cient  number  of  mod  convenient  yachts^  and  two  officers  from  Co^i 
1    -  *         -       .     ;  .    ■        -to 
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to  convey  them  to  the  capital.  On  their  route,  they  expei kneed 
every  poiBble  attention,  and'  fared  moft  fumptuoufly.  "^Indeed,  no* 
thing  appears  to  have  been  omitted  th.jt  could  infpire  them  with  a 
lofty  idea  of  the  hafpitaliiy,  power^  and  magnificence  of  the  Empe- 
ror. But  the  appearance  of  the  couatry  was  by  no  means  fuch  as  to 
gratify  the  expedtations  which  had  bepn  raifed  by  the  pompous  ac- 
counts'of  preceding  travellers:  ^  . 

"  Nothing  that  could  convey  the  idea  of  extraordinary  wealth  or  comfort 
among  the  inhabitants,  or  of  extraordinary  abundance  and  fertility  in  the 
country,  (nnlefs  in  the  copious  fupplies  of  our  provifions)  had  yet  occurred^ 
ieitberat  Cbufan  or  in  the  firft  three  days'  fail  up  the  Pei-bo  towards  the  ca^^ 
pitai.  The  land  on  both  fides  was  low  and  fl'at,  and  infteadof  hedge- rows, 
trenches  were  dug  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  property,  A  fmall  proportion 
only  was  under  cultivation.  The  greater  part  apg. eared  to  be  four  fwamgy 
ground,  covered  with  coarfe  grafs,  with  ruflies,  and  the  common  reed. 
There  were  few  trees,  except  near  the  villages,  whifch  were  of  mean  ap- 
pearance, the  houfcs  generally  confiding  of  mud  walls,  one  ftory  in  heighty 
and  thatclied  with  (bawpr  rulhes.  Here  and  there  a  folitary  cottage  in- 
tervened, but  nothing  that  bore  any  refemblancc  to  the  refidence  of  a  gen- 
tleman, or  that  could  even  be  called  a  comfortable  farra-houfe.  And  al- 
though v'llagesv  were  numerous,  no  aflemblagc  of  houfes  were  perceived^ 
that  propterly  could  be  da  (led  under  the  name  of  a  town,  except  that  of 
See-koo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Ta-koo,  a  few  miles  higber^ 
until  vie  proceeded  to  the  diftance  of  about  ninety  miles,  when  we  entered 
the  fuburbs  of  the  large  city  of  Ttenfing,  llretching,  like  London  on  the 
Thames,  for  fcveral  miles  along  each  bank  of  the  river  Pei-bo,  But  nei- 
ther the  builclitigs,  nor  tlie  river  would  bear  any^  comparifon,  even  with 
thofe  parts  aboU  RedriflV.  (^otherbith^)  and  Wappingl  Every  thing,  in 
Ta^,  that  we  had  hitl^erto  feen  wore  an  air  of  poverty  and  meanneft* 
After  a  long  confinement  on  board  a  (hip,  to  thofe  at  lealt  who  are  not  ac- 
cuftoijfd  to  it,  aJmoft  any  country  appears  to  poiTefs  the  charms  of  a  Para* 
^ife ;  yet  on  our  firll  landing  in  this  celebrated  empire  to  the  prefent  place* 
which  is  no  great  ditlance  from  the  capital,'  I  am  perfuaded,  that  every 
individual  of  the  emb:fly  felt  himfelf  pther  difappointed  in  "Ihe  expeda- 
tinns  he  had  formed.  If  any  thing  excited  admiration,  it  was  the  vaft 
multitudes  of  people  that,  from  our  firft  arrivnl,  had  daily  flocked  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  both  fexes  and  of  all  ages.  Their  general  ap- 
pearance, however,  was  not  fuch  as  to  indicate  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
happinefs  or  comfort.  The  be^l  drefled  men  wore  a  fort  of  velvet  cap  c  n 
their  heads ,  a  (hort  jacket,  buttoned  clofe  ronnd  the  neck,  and  toldei 
acrofs  the  bread,  the  flteves  remarkably  wide;  the  materials  cotton  cloth, 
black,  blue,  or  brown  filk,  or  European  camblet;  /hey  wore  quilted  pejt- 
ticoais,  and  black  fattin  boots.  The  common  people  were  drefled  in  large 
ftraw  hats,  blue  or  black  cotton  frocks,  wide  cotton  trowfcrs.  and  thidk 
clumfy  Ihoes,  fometimes  made  of  ttravv.  Some  had  coarle  (lockings  of 
cotton  cloth  J  the  legs  of  others  were  naked.  A  finglc  pair  of  drawers 
conflituted  indeed  the  v^hiJe  clothing  of  a  great  porticti  of  the  crowd. 

"  Never  were  poor  women  fitted  out  in  a  flyle  fo  difadvantageous  for 
fcUing  off  their  charms  as  thofe  who  made  their  appearance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pet-bo  \  and  we  aftcrvVards  found  that  the  drefs  of  thefe,  with  fome 
«ight  variations,  .was  the  common  mode  of  the  country,  -^  Bunches  of  brgo 
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artificial  flowers,  generally  rcrembling  afttfs^  whofc  colours  were  rcd»  bliife, 
ftr  yellow,  were  (tuck  on  their  jet-black  hair,  which,  without  any  pretcDk 
fions  to  tafte  or  freedora,  was  fcrewed  up  clofe  behind,  and  folded  into  \ 
ridge  or  knot  acrofs  the  rrown  of  the  li^ad,  not  very  unlike  (except  in  the 
trant  of  tafte)  to  the  prefent  mode  in  which  the  ynung  ladies  of  England 
braid  their  locks.  Two  bodkins  of  filver,  brais,  or  iron,  were  confpi- 
€agpfly  placed  behind  the  head,  in  the  fofni  of  art  oblique  crofs,  which  ll 
the  common  mode  of  Malay  women.'  Their  faces  and  necks  were  daubed 
with  white  paint,  the  eyebrows  blackened,  and  on  the  center  ©f  the  lower 
lip,  and  at  the  point  of  the  chin,  were  two  fpots,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmau 
wafer,  of  a  deep  vermillion  oolour.  A  blue  cotton  frock,  like  that  of  the 
men,  reaching  in  feme  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  other*  to  the  knee^ 
was  almoft  univerfal.  A  pair  of  wide  trowfe  s,  of  different  colour^,  bat 
commonly  either  red,  green,  or  yellow,  extended  a  little  below  the  calf  of 
fhe  leg,  where  they  were  drawn  clofe,  in  order  the  better  k)  difplay  an 
ffnkle  and  a  foot,  which  for  fingularity  at  leaft,  may  rhallenge  the  whok 
World.  This  dillorted-and  difproportionate  member  ccnfilU  of  a  foot  tb^ 
has  been  cramped  in  its  growth,, to  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches,  aod 
txi  ankle  that  is  generally  fwoUen  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  foot  il 
diminifhefd.  The  little  flioe  is  as  fine  as  tinfel  and  tawdry  can  make  it, 
Eud  tlie  ankle  is  bandaged  round  with  party-coloured  clothes,  ornamental 
with  fringe  and  taCTcls;  and  fuch  a  leg  and  foot,  thuf  drelTed  out^  arecoQr 
fidered  in  China  as  fuperlatlvel;/  beautiful. 

•^  The  conttant  pain  and  unea fmefa  that  female  childrcaj  mufl  necei&f 
/ily  fufFer,  in  the  ad  of  comprelling,  by  means  of  bJindagcs,  the  toes  under 
the  fole  of  the  foot,  and  retaining  th'em  in  that  pofitioo  until  they  literal!/ 
;grow  into  and  become  a  part  of  it ;  and  by  forcing  tb^  heel  forward,  unli) 
"it  is  entirely  obliterated,  make  it  the  more  jvonderful  how  a  cuflono,  foufr- 
'  riratural  and  inhuman,  fhould  have  continued  for  fo  many  ages,  at  leait 
<fuch  is  tlic  opinion,  that  its  origin  is  entirely  unkrown,  or  explained  b^ 
tfuch  fabulous  abfurdities  as  are  too  ridiculous  to  aflign  for  its  adoption." 

Of  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  Chinefe  we  have  a  (bo&  unfavourable  ac- 
toun.t. 

*'  Tlie  interior  wrapipers  of  the  ladiei*  feet  are  faid  to  be  ieldom  cbangei 
Remaining,  fometimes,  until  they  can  no  longer  hold  together  \  a  cufioA 
jthat  conveys  no  favourable  idea  of  Chinefe  clean iueij.  This,  indeed, 
iforms  no  part  of  their  charai^er ;  on  the  contrary  they  aie  what  Swift 
^'would  call  a  frowxy  people*  The  comfort  of  clean  linen,  or  frequent 
change  of  under  garmeotfi,  ii  equally  unknown  to  the  fovereign  and  to 
the  pealant.  A  fort  of  thin  coarfe  filk  fupplies  the  place  of  cotton  or  lioea 
next  tlie  ikin^  among  the  upper  ranks  ^  but  the  common  people  wear  a 
^arfe  kind  of  open  cotton  cloth.  Ihefc  veftments  are  more  rart?ly  re- 
moved for  the  pufpofe  oi  wafliing  than  for  that  of  being  replaced  wiib  new 
ones  J  and  the  confequence  of  fuch  negle^  or  economy  is,  as  might  natu-. 
rally  be  fuppofed,  .an  abundant  increafe  of  thofe  vermin  to  whofc  produc- 
tion^ fiilthinefs  is  found  to  be  moft  favourable.  The  highe.1  officers  of  ita(e 
ipade  no  hefitation  of  calling  their  attendants  in  public  to  feek  in  tbeir 
l^ecks  for  thofe  troublefome  animals,  which,  when  caught,  they  very  com* 
pofedly  put  between  their  teeth.     They  carry  np  pocket  handkerchiefs,  but 

g^erally  blow  their  notes  iato  fmaU  (quare  pieces  of  paper  which  i^^^  ^^ 
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i6eir  ^(teodafili  have  ready  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  Many  are  not  fo 
oieaoly^  bat  fpit  about  the  rooms/ or  againft  the  walls  like  the  French^ 
aoilvtbey  wipe.tkeir  dirty  hands  in  ihe  fleeve?  of  their , gowns  They  fleep 
at  night  in  the  fame  clotl^es  they  wear  by  day.  Tlieir  bodies  are  as  feldom 
vaOied  aa  their  articles  of  drcfs  'I  hey  never  make  ufe  of  the  bath,  nei- 
ther wami  nor  cold.  Nolwithftanding  the  vaft  number  of  rivers  and 
<36naU,  with  which  every  part  of  the  country  is  interfered,  I  do  not  rc- 
luember  to  have  feen  a  (ingle  groupe  oF  boys  bathing.  The  men,  in  the 
Lpttcft  day  of  fummer,  make  ule  of  warm  wate(  f»r  wafhing  the  hands  and 
fice.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  foap..  We  procured,  an 
Feldn/  a  fort  of  Barilla,  with  which,  and  apricot  oil^  we  manufadured  a 
ibfficient  quantity  of  this  article  to  waih  our  linen,  which^  however^  w^ 
wee  under  the  neceflity  of  getting  do.ie  by  our  own  fervants." 

The  enibalTy  proceeded  for  one  hundred  and  fcventy  miles  along  the 
Bei-bof  and  landed  at  the  city  of  Tong-tchoo,  twelve  miles  diflanl  from 
the  capital,  to  which  they  repaired  in  clumfy  carriages,  through 
roads,  literally  lined  with  an  immenfe  population.  The  city  of 
Peiin^  properly  Pe-ching^  prefents  an  oMong  fquare,  and  is  inclofed 
with  a  wally  fourteen  miles  in  extent.  The  houfes  are  low,  mean, 
and  inconvenient ;  but  the  (bops  are  gaudily  decorated,  very  nume- 
tDUS,  and  well  arranged.  The  Emperor  being,  at  this  time,  at  his 
palace  of  Geholy  in  Tartary,  whither  he  had  gone  to  celebrate  his 
approaching  birth-day,  Lord  Macartney  immediately  repaiied  thither  j 
while  our  author,  with  fftme  other  gentlernen  attached  to  the  embaflTy, 
had  apartments  affigned  them  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Yuen-Mm^ 
Yueu^  the  grounds  belonging  to  which  are  ftated  to  be  four  Englifh 
miles  in  diameter. 

The  account  of  the  imperial  park^  or  garden  at  Gehol,  copied  froni^^ 
a  manufcript  journal  of  Lord  Macartney,  is  fo  extremely  curious, 
that,  not>yith{landing  its  length,  we  fliall  tranfcribc  it  for  the  grati- 
fication cf  our  readers,  to  whom  it  will  convey  a  more  correct  notion 
of  Chinefe  tafte  in  the  arrangement  and  decoration  nf^  their  grounds, 
in  which  they  feem, peculiarly  to  excel,  than  can  be  culLiSed  from 
any  other  publication. 

V ''  Speaking  of  the  route  from  Pekin  to  Gehol  in  Tartary,  Lorv!  Macart-  . 
ney  obferves  :  '  Our  journe/,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  very  pleafant,  and 
being  divided  into  feven  days,  not  at  all  fatiguing.  At  the  end  of  every 
ftigc  we  have  been  lodged  and  entertained  in  the  wings  or  houfes  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Emperor*s  palaces.  Thefe  palaces,  which  occur  at  fliort  dif- 
taacesfrom  each  other  on  the  road,  have  been  built  for  his  reception,  on 
bis  anooal  vifit  to  Tartary.  They  ,are  conftruded  upon  nearly  the  fame 
plan  and  in  the  fame  tafte.  They  front  the  fouth,  and  are  i;ifually  fituated 
on  irregular  ground  near  the  ba(is  of  gentle  hills  which,  together  whh 
other  adjoining  vallies,  are  enclofed  by  high  walls  add  laid  out  in  parka 
and  pleafure  grounds,  with  every  pofhble  attention  to  pidturefque  beauty. 
^ybenever  water  can  be  brought  into  the  view  it  is  not  negleded ;  the 
^ftant  hills  are  planted,  cultivated,  or  left  naked^  accorcjing  to  their  ac-. 
^panimcnts  in  the  profpe6t.  The  wall  is  often  concealed  in  a  funk 
fence,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  greater  extend,    A  Chinefe  gardener  ig 
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the  painter  of  nature,  and  though  totally  ignorant  of  perfpedivc,  as  a 
fcience,  produces  the  happieft  effe^s  by  the  management,  or  rather  pen- 
cilling, of  diftances,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprelFion,  by  relieving  or  keeping 
down  the  features  of  the  fcene,  by  contrafting  trees  of  a  bright  with  thole 
of  a  dulky  foliage,  by  brinrging  them  forward,  or  throwing  them  back, 
according  to' their  balk  and  their  figure,  and  by  introducing  buildings  of 
different  dimenfions,  either  heightened  by  llrong  colouring,  or  foftened  by 
iimplicity-and  oraiflion  of  ornament. 

"  The  Emperor  having  been  informed  that,  in  the  courfe  of  our  travels 
in  China  We  had  (hewn  a  flrong  defire  of  feeing  every  thing  curious  and 
iTiterefling,  was  pleafed  to  give  diredtions  to  the  firft  minifter  to  Hiew  us 
his, park  or  garden  at  GehoT.  It  is  called  in  Chinefe  V an-Jboo-yuen^  or 
Paradife  of  ten  thoufand  (or  innunaei  able)  trees.  In  order ,  to  have  this 
gratification  (which  is  conlidered  a*  an  inftance  of  uncommon  favour)  we 
rofe  this  morning  at  three  o'clock  and  went  to  the  palace  where  wie  waited) 
mixed  with  all  the  great  officers  of  Hate,  for  three  hours  (llich  is  the  eti- 
quette fcf  the  place)  till  th-*  Emper-  r*s  appearance.  At  laH  he  came  forth, 
borne  in  the  ufual  manner  by  lixtecn  perfons  on  a  high  open  palankeen, 
attended  by  guards,  muiic,  fiandards^  and  umbrellas  without  number; 
and  obferving  us^  as  we  flrood  ia  the  front  line,  gracioufly  beckoned  us  to 
approach,  having  ordered  his  people  to  Hop  5  he  entered  into  converfation 
with  us ;  and|  with  great  affability  of  manner,  told  us  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  pagoda,  where  he  u!ually  paid  his  morning  devotions;  that  as 
we  profefled  a  different  religiom  from  his  he  would  w  t  aik  us  to  accom* 
pany  him,  but  that  he  had  ordered  his  fird  roinifler  and  chief  Colaos  to 
condu(^  us  through  his  garden,  and  to  fliew  us  whatever  we  wer«  deliroas 
of  feeing  there.  / 

,   "  Having  expreffed  my  fenfe  of  this  mark  of  his  conddfcenfion  in  the 
proper  manner,  and  my  increafing  admiration  of  every  thing  I  had  yet  ob- 
ferved  at  Gehol,  i  retired  and,  wbilll  he  proceeded  to  his  adorations  at 
the  pagoda,  1  accompanied  the  miniflers  and  other  great  Colaos  of  the 
court  to  a  pavilion  prepared  for  us,  from  whence,  after  a  fhort  collation, 
we  fet  oet  on  ho^feback  t3  view  this  wonderful  garden.     W«  rode  about 
three  miles  through  a  very  beatitiful  park  kepi  in  the  higheft  order  and 
jnuch   refem|:)ling  the  approach  to  Luton  in   i^edfordfhire  j  the  groHnds 
gently  undulated  and  chequered  with  various  groupes  of  well  contralted 
trees  in  the  offskip.     As  we  moved  onward  an  extenfive  lake  appeared  be- 
fore us,  the  extremities  of  which  feemed  to  lofe  themfelves  indiftanceand  . 
obfcurity.     Here  was  a  laige  and  magnificent  yacht* ready  to  receive  138> 
and  a  number  of  fmaller  ones  for  the  attendants,  elegantly  fitted  up  and 
adorned  with  numberlefs  vanes,  pendants,  and  flreamers.     The  fhores  of 
the  lak-  have  all  the  varieties  of  Ihape,  which  the  fancy  of  a  painter  cah 
delineate,  and  are  fo  indented  with  bays,  or  broken  with  proje6tions,  that 
almofl  every  flroke  of  the  oar  brought  a  ilew  and  unexpected  objeiSt  to  our 
\^iew.     Nor  are  iflands  wanting,  but  they  are  fituatfed  only  where  they 
Ihould  be,  each  in  its  proper  place  and  having  its  proper  charader :  one 
marked  by  a  pagx)da,  or  other  buildlqgj  one  quite  deflitute  of  ornament  5 
fome  fmoot^  and  level;  fomc  fleep  and  uneven;    and  others  frowniflg 
"with  wood,  or  frhiling  with  culture.     Where  any  things  particularly  in- 
terefting  were  to  be  feen  we  difembarked^  from  time  to  time,  to  vifit  them, 
and  I  dare  fay  that,  in  the  courfe  of  our  voyage,  we  flopped  at  forty  or 

jifty  different  palaces  or  paviJicis.    Thcfe  are  all  fumiihed  in  the  richeft 
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manner  with  pt^urcs  of  the  Emperor's  huntings  ^nd  pro^relTes,  with  ftu- 
pcndous  vafcs  of  jafper  and  agate;  with  the  linell  porcelain  and  Japan, 
tnd  with  every  kind  of  European  toys  and  fi'i^.-Jorvis ;  with  fpheres,  orre- 
ries, clock.i,  and  niuiicnl  autorftatons  of  Aich  txquil:te  workmanfliip,  an^ 
in  fuch  profafion,  that  o:,r  pfcfenls  mud  llirink  from  the  comparifun,  ^nid 
*bide  their  dminijbed  hei'ds  3  aud  yet  I  am  told,  that  the  iiue  things  we  hav.e 
fcen  aie  far  exceeded  by  others  of  ihe  Tauie  kind  in  the  apartments  cf  the 
ladies^  and  in  the  European  rtpofitory  at  Yj e?i.m:n'yuai.  In  every  one'  gf 
the  pavill ions  was  a  throne,  or  imperial  Hale,  and  a  Eu-jon,  or  fymbol  of 
peace  and  piofperiry,  placed  at  one  fide  of  it,  refembling  that  which  jUe 
EhJperor  delivered  to  me  yellerdiy  for  the  i^  ing, 

"  It  would  be  an  endle  s  talk  were  I  to  attempt  a  detail  of  all  the  won-x 
d'  rs  of  this  charming  place.  There  is  no  beamy  of  diftribution,  no  feature 
of  amenity,  no  reach  of  fancy  which  emhellinies  our  pleafiire  grounds  in 
England,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Had  China  been  acceflible  to  Mr. 
Browne  or  Mr.  Hamilton,  1  ihould  have  fvvorn  they  had  drawn  their  hap- 
pieft  ideas  from  the  rich  fources,  which  I  have  lafted  this  day)  for  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  hours  1  have  enjoyed  fuch  viciliitudes  of  rural  delight,  as  I 
did  not  conceive  could  be  ^elt  out  of  Fngland,  being  at  dilFerent  mqraejils  , 
enchanted  by  fcenes  perfeftly  iimijar  to  thofe  I  had  known  there,  to  the 
magnificence  of  Stowe,  the  foftef  beauties  of  Wooburn,  and^^he^iaify-land 
of  Paine's  Hill. 

"  One  thing  I  was  particularly  ftriick  with,  I  mean  the  happy  choice  of 
fit  nation  for  ornamental  Imildings.  From  attentiori  to  Jthis  circumftance 
they  have  not  the  air  of  being  crowded  or  difproportioned  j  tliey  never  in- 
trude upon  the  eye  5  but  wherever  they  appear  always  ftiew  the^nfelvifes  to 
advantage,  and  aid,  improve,/and  enliven  the  profpe6t. 

•*  In  many  places  the  lake  is  overfpread  with  the  Nenuphar  or  lotus 
(nelumbium)  refembiing  our  broad  leaved  water  lilly.  This  is  an  accom- 
paniment which,  though  the  Chinefe  are  palfionately  fond  of,  cultivating 
it  in  all  their  pieces  of  water,  T  confefs  1  don't  much  admire.  Artificial 
rocks  and  pond^  with  gold  and  filver  fifli  are  perhaps  too  often  introduced, 
and  the  roonilrous  porcelain  figures  of  lions  and  tygers,  ufually  placed  be- 
fore the  pavilions,  arc  difpleafing  to  an  European  eye^-  but  thefe  are  trifles 
of  no  great  moment;  and  I  am  altonilhed  that  now,  after  a  fix  hour^  cri  • 
lical  furvey  of  thefe  gardens^  1  can  fcarcely  recollect  any  thing  befidcs  to 
£nd  fault  with. 

"  At  our  taking  feave  of  the  minifter,  he  told  us  that  we  had  only  leen 
the  cadern  fide  of  the  gardens,  but  that  the  weftern  fide,  which  was  the  ' 
larger  part  flill  renicfined  for  him  to  fiiew  us,  and  that  he  fhould  have  that 
pleafuie  another  day. 

*'  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  anniverfary  feftival,  after 
the  ceremony  was  encrtd,  the.firit  or  great  Colao  Ho'cbua-ton^,  the  foo' 
l£ou,  the  FuO'houi  \i\o\\\txF*o*cbaff-toTfg,  and  Sojtgfa-gm  with  the  other 
great  men  who  attended  us  two  days  fince,  in  our  vifit  to  the  eaflern  gar- 
den, now  propofed  to  accompany  ps  to  the  weftern,  which  forms  a  ftrong  ' 
contraft  with  the  other,  and  exhibits  all  the  fublimer  beauties  of  nature  in 
as  high  a  degree  as  the  part  M^hiclr  we  faw  before  policHes  vthe  atiradions 
offuftuefs  and  amenity.  '  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  foreit-fcenes  in  the  world  5 
wild,  woody)  mountainous  and  rocky,  abounding  with  Itags  and  deer  of 
different  fpecies^  and  raoft  of  the  other  beallii  of  the  chace,  not  dangerous 
to  man. 
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ftair-cafes,  windt>w-gUfs  cupolas,  and  embroidered  cbimncy-pieccs,  conrejr 
nothing  to  us  but  the  whims  ,and  dreams  of  fickly  fancy,  without  an  atom 
of  grandeur,  tafte,  or  propriety. 

"  Thearchitcaare  of  the  Chinefe  is  of  a  peculiar  ftylc,  totally  unlike  any 
other,  irreducible  to  our  rules,  but  perfeaiy  confiftent  with  it»  own.  It 
has  certain  principles,  from  which  it  never  deviates,  and  although,  when 
examined  according  to  ours,  it  fins  againt^  the  ideas  we  have  imbibed  of 
diftributioo,  compofition,  and  proportion  j  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  often 
produces  a  molt  pleafing  efFefct,  as  we  fbmetimes  fee  a  perfon  without 
a  fingle  good  feature  in  his  f^cc  have,  neverthelcfs,  a  very  agreeable^coun- 


tenance." 


We  (hall  refume  our  account  of  this  interefting  publication  in  bur 
hext  number. 

(To  be  continued,). 


HiU's  Synanymes  of  the  Latin  Language, 
(Concluded  from  ^;  289  J 

WE  arc  forry  for  being  under  the  neceffity  of  faying  fo  ;  but, 
after  the  moft  mature  deliberation,  it  is  our  fettled  opinion 
that  Dr.  Hili^s  very  laboured  and  voluminous  work,  which  tnuft  cer- 
tainly  have  coft  him  much  time  td  compofe,  will  never  be  confidered 
as  aftandard  book.     It  is  wonderful  indeed,  when  we  contemplate 
its  fize,  how  fmall  a  portion  of  valuaMe  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  it ;  -nor  can  we  eafily  conceive  how  a  fchoiar  could  contrive  to 
nvrite  fo  much  and  to  teach  fo  little.     But  Dr.  Hill  perpetually  be- 
vrilders  himfelf  in  fearch  of*  "fcience  falfely  fo  called,'*  and  difguffs 
lis  with  the  fclf-iroportance  of  a  man  who  clothes  the  moft  trivial 
comtnon-place  remarks  in  the  moft  pompous  language,'  and  a{Fe6ls  to 
treat  ih%  moft  fuperficial  conceptions  with  all  the  ftudied  precifion  of 
the  moft  profound  metaphyfician.     He  is,  confequently,  in  number- 
lefs  articles  of  bis  work,  infufFerably  obfcure,  tedious,  and  verbo^. 
Even  where  his  meaning  is  right  at  laft,  it  is  often  with  confiderable 
difficulty  difcovered  ;  and,  rot  un frequently,,  when  we  have  found  it, 
it  pays  us  bpt  very  poorly  for  our  pains.     He  has  fo'  violent  a  prd- 
penfity ,  to  multiply  terms,  that,  on  many  occafions,  he  employs  a 
number  of  lines  to  acquaint  us  with  what  would  be  better  explained 
in  as  many  words.     Of  this  his  diftinflion  between  Mors  and  Nejc 
may  be  quoted  as  a  pregnant  inflancc. 

'*  Mors,  Nex,  agree,  in  denoting  death,  but  differ,  in  the  manner  in 
-which  it  is  effecled.  The  former  fignifies  an  extinction  of  life,  by  difiea^B 
or  old  age ;  the  latter,  fuch  as  is  produced  by  violeiv^e  committcxl  upon 
-the  animal  frame,  with  a  view  to  deilroy  it.  The  causes  of  diseased erightate 
either  from  some  disor^kr  in  the  inward  stfuciure,  or  from  some  accidental  bl/nv  from 
without.  Suck  causes  may  superinduce  eieath,  either  instantly y  or  some  time  after  they 
jk^  to  exist.    '  Mors  propter  incertQs  calus  quotidie  immiuet,  et  propter 
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v«!ae  brevitatem   nunquam  longe  pQt:ft  abeflTe."     Cic.  Q.  Tlsc^  16*.  a. 
(P.  523.) 

Nothing  can  fhew  more  ftrhng-Iy  than  this  paflage  our  ^author'5  dc- 
fire  10  prove  himfclf  a  fage  philofopher,  by  making  obfervations  no- 
thinor  to  the  purp')ie  ;  for  all  that  deferves  to  be  fM  of  Mjrs  and  Nex 
is  fail  by  Dr.  Hill  himfelf,  in  the  next  fliort  fentence.  *^  Nex  differs 
from  Mors^  in  fr^nifying  a  violent,  in  oppofition  to  a  natural  death.** 
From  the  follovvrng  prolix  and  indiliindl:  difcutfion  what  precifc  rde^ 
can  be  carried  away  ? 


*'  Scire,  Noscere,*^  fays  the  learned  Do6lor,  "agree  in  denoting  to 
know,  but  diffrT,  in  rcfpe^l  to  Ibe  nature  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  ac- 
quired. The  lirfl  verb  refers  to  each  object  or  fevent,  as -exiting;  the  lat- 
ter to  each,  in  re'pet  to  its  apprehended  nature.  The  one  goes  the  length 
only  of  regardlnjx  \\\ti$  as  accumulated ;  the  other  goes  farther,  and  regarda 
them  as  the  fiibjects  of  (cience,  and  as  more  or  lefs  accurately  explored. 
Ignorance  Hands  oppofed  to  what  is  meant  by  Sche,  and  indiftincl  percep- 
tion of  what  is  known,  to  what  is  meant  by  'Nofcere.' ,  '  Fa<51ilm  ambitum 
jcJtis,  et  hoc  vos  scirf  omnes  schintj* — Sen/  Ejt.  94-,  Two  different  facls  ar^ 
here  Aated,  as  the  filbjecls  of  that  kind  of  Icnowledge  which  is  implied  iti 
Scire.  The  people  addrtlled  are  faid  to  know  that  bribery  was  committed, 
and  all  mankinvl  are  iaid  to  know  tkat  this  fa6l  was  known  to  them. 

'  Scire  tuum  nihil  eft,  nifi  ie  scire  hoc sciat  alter.'- Pers.  1.  27. 

"  Here  the  number  of  facls  forming  the  fubjed  of  knowledge,  in  refpe6l 
to  the  firft  Scire,  is  indefinite,  as  it  comprehends  all  that  the  perlbn  addrelled 
knows.  The  fubjedi,  in  refpeCl  to  Sciat,  again,  is  but  a  tingle  fadl.  v  Stilly 
however,  the  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  fame  in  each.'* 

"  Scire  refers  to  all  the  circumflances  forming  a  (ingle  detail,  and  i» 
equally  applicable  to  each,  and. to  the  aggregate.  [That  is.  Reader,  Scir0 
is  applicable  at/  omne  quod  sclbile  $itj\ 

'  Omnem  rem  jcio,  ut  fitgefta :  adveniens  audivi  omnia/ — Ter.  Uec^  3.  5.  18. 

*  £t  is  omnes  linguas  scit\  fed  diiiimulat  sciem 

Se  jrtVf .*  Pl  A u T.  P/o/.  in Pxn:  1 1 2. 

'  Nonenim  tam  praeclarum  efl  jaV^  Latine,  quam  turpe  w/aV^.' 

Cic.de  Clar.  Orat.  37.. 

"  When  scire  is  applied  to  languages,  it  refers  to  the  multitude  of  facis, 
•  which,  when  acquired,  forms  Ikdl  in  each  of  them.     The  luminous  discefn^ 
menit  ivhieh  enqbles  the    vrammarian  to  reduce  tJie  different  terms  to  their  respective 
\ species,  is  not  included  in  the  cone eftt ion  suggested  by  this  verb," 

**  Noscere  differs  from  '  Scire,*  in  implying,  thai  the  nature  of  the  fads, 
that  are  the  fubjecls  of  knowledge,  is  more  or  lefs  accurately  undertiood, 
and  that  they  are  not  accumulated  merely  to  increase  the  ftock.  Every  ob- 
ject, to  which  noscere  is  applied,  has  either  been  particularly  exaiuiueJ  by 
the  mind,  or  is  referred  to  a  clafs  that  has  been  previoully  formed  by  it. 
By  a  reflex  a6^^  the  mind  is^  in  this  way,  faid  to  examine  herfielf.    '  Caon 
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gitur  noice  te  dicU,   hoc  dicit,   msce  animum  tuura,*— Cfc.  (J.  T«jf .  I  29-. 
«  Nihil  effe,  quod  »w^/i  percipi,  comprehendi  poffit/ — Cic.  Jcad  Q.  ^I* 
The  firft,  as  welfas  the  laft,  of  thofe  verb«  denoted  a  juft  apprehcnlion  of 
the  nature  of  whatever  might  have  been  ki^wn  io  exif}/'  (Pp.  684,  695»^ 

This  is  fiirely,  "to  write  abbut  a.fubjefl,  and  about  it;'*  for» 
from  thefe  unfatisfaclory  fpeculatlons,  wc  dcfyarny  perfon  to  Itarn  in 
what  cafes  it  is  proper  to  employ  the  one  verb,  and  in  what  the  other. 
In  trutn,  we  are  tempted  to  fufpe6l  that  Dr.  Hill  has  nd  clear  con- 
ception himfelf  of  their  difference  '^  which  chiefly coniifts  in  this^  that 
ns/cen  is  properly  applied  to  obje^s  of  fenfe  ioth  ixtertral  and  infernal^ 
^hWtfcire  is  altogether  confined  to  ebjeSis  of  mteilefi.  This  diftinc- 
tion  the  profeiTor  does  not  appear  to  have  fully  feen,  though  a  note  oS 
Donatus  on  ti  line  of  Tere'ricc  very  plainly  fuggcfls  it.  The  line  i^ 
this : 

^  Ch.  t^hania  ille  frater  meui  fuit.     J7.  Noram  et  tch,*'  ■  ■■  ■  Jttd,  5.  4.  3 1. 

♦*  The  note  of  Donatus  upon  this  paflage,*'  fa^rs  Dr.  Hill,  '^is  accurate 
.  and  philofophical.  It  (liews  that  the  critic  had  apprehended  the  precife 
force  of  the  two  verbs,  when  he  refers  the  firft  to  the  acquaintance  thafe 
[had}  fublifted  between  Simo  and  Phania,  and  the  fecond  to  Simo's  know* 
ing  that,  he  vyas  Chremes's  brother.  *  Not  am  Phaniam/  fays  he,  *fcio/ 
fratrem  fuifle.     Ergo  et  ad  perfonam  et  ad  rem  retulit."  (P.  «36.) 

Whoever  would  be  ftill  farther  convinced  with  what  dexterity  Dr. 
Hill  can  fpin  out  his  explanations,  needs  be  at  no  lofs  for  abundance 
of  examples.  He  may  confult  the  article  on  Interea  and  Interim^  where 
the  learned  author  employs  very  nearly  two  quarto  pages  in  ftating 
dumfily  what  may  be  ftated  clearly  in  a  fiogle  line,  thus  :  *^  Interea 
fignifies  during  thefe  events  \  interim  during  that  event."  In  the  mean 
time  IS  equally  upplicable  to  both.  (See  Pp.  460,  461.)  The  difcuf- 
llon  on  Lacusy  Palus^  ftapiuniy  fills  two  pages  and  a  half  with  moft 
tifelefs  and  impertinent  obfervations  j  while  our  French  friend,  Du- 
mefnil,  difmifTes  thefe  terms  in  the  following  fimple,  and  ibort,  but 
fatisfaSory  manner. 

"  Lac  us,  wa  lac,  etendue  d\au  qui  nc  tarit  jioinf.  Cum  lacus  Albanus  prat- 
ter  modum  excrevifl'el.  Cic.  Lacus  Trafi menus.  Cic.  Pw^lus,  marais, 
eau  qui  tarit  /lendant  Fete,  Sterilifque  diu  palus  aptaque  remis.  Hon  P»- 
ludes  ficcare.  Cic.  Stag  mum,  etendue  d^  eau  qui  ne  coule  phint,  un  etang  : 
de  fiy**,  contineo,  m  de  fta^e.  Ad  puteos  aut  aha  ad  flagna.  Virg.  Stagna 
virentia  mufco.  Virg.*'     (Dumefnil,  p.  347.) 

Sometimes,  we  obfetvc,  thefe  two  learned  philologifts  are  direflly 
in  oppofition  to  each  other  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  famt 
« terms.  Thus,  for  inftance,  of  Mercator  it  is  faid  by  Drr  Hill,  that 
he  *'  is  undcrftood  not  to  be  tied  down  to  any  particular  fpot,  but  to  ' 
travel  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  conducing  thofe  exports  and  im* 
ports  in  which  he ^alonc  is  concerned.*'  (P.  515.)  The  negotiator ^ 
the  fame  grammarian  tells  us,  differs  from  the  mercator  *'  in  fuppofing, 
that  tbe  fubjeAs  of  iBerct^asN;iiz9  arc  acquired  and  difpofed  of,,  witb- 
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the  trader  going  abroad  to  do  fo/*  (P;  516,)  By  the  Frenchman^ 
tjiefe  words  are  thus  diftinguiflied.  <*  La  difference  qu^  les  Remain^ 
lariettoient  entre  MercAtores  et  Neoociatores,  c'eft  que  k^ 
premiers  avoient  leuc  fejour  habituel  a  Rome,  et  n*  alloient  dans  le* 
provinces  que  pour  le  peu  de  temps  qu'  exigebient  leurs  affaires  ;  ai^ 
\ieu  que  les  Negocians,  Negociatores,  avoient  etabli  le  centre  de  leur 
commerce  dans  les  provinces,    ne  venant  guercs  a  Rome.**    (Du« 

To  which  of  th6  two,  in  the  pr^ent  cafe,  the  charge  of  inaccuracy 

attaches,  we  fhall  leave  our  learned  readers  to  decide;  but  with  re* 

fjpeft  to  the  following  inftance,  we  have  little  doubt  that  our  country- 

cnan  is  wrong.     As  the  articles  in  both  are  fhort,  we  (hall  copy  theni 

.  entire. 

HiLt.  •' Capkr,  Hiacut, 

agree,  in  denoting  a  jie-goat,  but  the  former  is  applicable  to  him  either  in 
a  natural  Hate  or  other  wife,  while  the  latter  is  applicable  only  nsAen  hd  is  mm 
pilated, 

'  Vir  gregis  ipfe  caper  deerraverat.'— Viae.  Ec,  77- 
-    '  Sic  niodo  qui  Tufc^s  fueras,  nunc  Gallus  Harufpex^  , 

Dum  jugulas  Itircum,  jiactus  pi  ipfe  caper • Mart.  3, 24j  1 S. 

In  the  firfl  example  the  caper  is  among  the  capras  what  the  taurus  is  amon|^ 
Qie  vaccae ;  in  the  laft  he  is  what  the  Greeks  call  an  Eitje^iaj,"  (P.  174.) 

DuMESNit.  "  Hcedus^  Hitcusj  Caper,  ' 

HcEDUC,  un  chevreau.  Caper  tibi  lalvus  et  hcedi.-  Virg.  Sic  canibus  cata- 
log (imiles,  fie  niatribus  hasdos.  Virg.  Hircus,  k  hmc,  le  male  qui  n^est 
point  coupe,  Immundus  et  libidinofus  hircus.  Plaut.  U  est  sotnient pris  pour 
fodeur  MEME.  Gravis  hirfutis  cubat  hircus  in  alis,  Hor.  Cape'r,  le  iouc, 
l^squ*il  est  coftpe,  Vite  caper  morfa  Baechi  ma6latua  ad  aras  dicitur  ultoris: 
oocuit  fua  culpa.  Ovid.  Lespoetes  ont  souvent  dit  caper  four  hircus.  Vir 
gregiij  ipfe  caper  deerraverat.  Virg.  //  se  prend  encore  pour  Vodettr  infe&e*  du, 
corps.     Tibi  fertur  valle  Tub  alarum  tru?  habitare  caper.  CatuU.^*  (P.  302.) 

^e  thifik  that  the  learned  profeflbr  expreffes  himfclf  very  impro- 
perly with  regard  to  fhcinus.  <'  Tho*  /acinus^**  he  fays,  "  from  fa* 
ferey  when  by  itfelf,  always  denotes  an  immoral  deed,  yet  it  is-olteh 
(^nne(Sicd  with  adjeSives  that  alter  the  nature  of  that  deed,  'and 
flicw  it  to  be  laudable,**  (P.  343.)  To  fay  that  any  adjeSives  can 
^Iter  the  nature  of  an  immoral  deed^  and  fhew  it  to  be  laudable ^^  is,  in . 
pur  opinion,  fomething  bordering  upon  nonfenfe.  Dr.  HillIhoul4 
have  faid  that  facinus  lignifJes  any  bold  a<5lion ;  but  that,  when  alone, 
9nd  unqualified  by  any  epithet,  the  ufe'of  the  language  confines  itia 
^  bad  aftion.  I^his  is  very  diftinflly  ftated  bv  Dumefnil,  who  i% 
liere  again,  therefore,  much  more  accurate  than  Dr.  Hill.  ''  Faci- 
TlfVS  e/l  une  a^ion  bardie^  de  facere.  Y2x:\n\\%^feul^fe  prend  en  mauvaifg, 
part.  Nihil  ibi  facinoris,  nihil  flagitii,  praetermiflum  eft.  Liv, 
Homines  ad  vim,  ad  facinus,  caedemque  dtleSi.  Cic.  Facinusyi 
prend  en  bonne  part,  lorfqu*  il  ejl  determine  par  une  eplthete.  Prascla- 
Ui(&mum  facinus.  Cic.  (P.  175.}  Itmay,  perhaps,  bp  apt  lindeferv^ 
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ing  of  rem-arkt  thiat  Dr.  Hill  jcomp^resf acinus  with  fcelus  and  fiagi- 
itum  only  ;  while  the  lift  of  Dumefnirs  words  is  as  follows : — Crimen^ 
€ulpa^  peuaium\  deli^utriy  vitiuniy  vhkfitai^  noxcyjacinus^  nequitia^Jce- 
lu^^  Jiagitiumy  mahjiciumy  ntfas^  malitia* 

T  he  leanud  j5rofeifor  feems  t)  have  been  at  a  lofs  in  what  manner 
.to  diflinguifli  ar^jand  (9/>/>zVww  "  Oppivlum  appears,"  he  fays,  '*to 
'diiFer  from  urbs  in  ncthina:but  its  never  being  app.icd,  fo  as  to  fpecify 
a  town  that  is  not  named.*'  (P.  igi.)  Bat  this  feems  to  us  no  diftinc- 
,iion  at  all.  XJrhs  and  Qppidum^  it  is  truje,  may  both  be  applied  to  the 
fame  place  \  but  they  do  not  both  exa^SlIy  give  the  fame  view  of  it, 
JJrbs  fuggefts  the  extent,  and  all  the  buildings,  of  a  town  ;  while  op- 
pidum  reprefents  it  under  the  notion  of  being  fortified.  Xhis  appears, 
at  leaft,  to  have  been  Cicero's  idea.  '«  Oppidorum  sppeliationem 
tifurpatione  appellatam  effeexiftimo  ^uod  opemferant," 

The  learned  Pfofeflbr  has,  on  many  occafions,  particular  expref- 
iions,  v.'hich   are  extremely  improper  ;  and  on  fome,   it    is   very  dif- 
ficult   to   underftand    them.     "  Prasceps,"  he  fays,  *'  fuppofes  the 
fuperficial  inequality  to  be  at  all  timt-s  fo  great,   that  a  linis,    pafling 
from  the  extreme  point  of  the  interval,,  forms  either  a  perpendicular, 
or  a  defcent  fo  fteep  as  to  be  impaffable  with  fafety."  (P.  22.}     But 
the  learned  ProfefTor  furely  knows  that  a  vertical  iiirface  may  be  j«ift 
%s  equal  zs  a  horizoritai  one.     *'  iEgrotus,'*   he  obfcrves,   **  is  pro- 
perly confined  to  the  difeafes   of  the  body  5"  though   Terence  has, 
Siore  than  once,  applied  it  to  the  mind.     *'  This  uncommon  uic 
of  ^groiusj  however,  mayy**  he  fays,  **  be  confidered  as  figurative.*' 
{Pft45.)     For  OTfljy  the  author  ought   to  hive  written  ww/?  ;   bccaufe, 
if  th6  firft  obfervation  be  true,  the  laft  is  true  of  ncccflity.-    On  the 
line  of  Horace, 

'*  Os  tenerum  pucri  halbumquc  poeta  figurat. " 

Dr.  Hill  remarks,  that  '*  the  poet  1  e-e  gets  the  merit  of  teaching 
thtldren  to  articulate  properly,  as  being  led  by^the  ear  to  employ  the 
untried  organs  as  they  Ihuld  be.'*  (P.  142.)  .  This  fentenceconvt'vs 
no  determinate  idea.  It  as  naturally  fuggefts  that  the  poet  was  the 
fchoolmafter,  as  that  children  learned  t{>  correal  their  lifping  by  re- 
peating his  verfes.  In  p.  195,  the  learned  ProfelTor  talks  of  v"  not 
a,fcribing  a£livity  to  an  object  that  is  not  felf- created.  Is  there  any 
objefl  of  which  the  learned  Profeflbr  thinks  that  it  created  itfclf  ?— 
In  p.  558,  we  meet  with  the  following;  fentence :  *' Thofe  mea- 
fures  of  duration  that  are  fixed  by  immutable  intervals  of  equal  len^th^ 
though  of  different  kinds^  are  alio  faid  to  form  one  feries."  What  is 
meant  by  **  intervals  of  equal  length"  we  can  ea'fily  conceive ;  but  to 
^'interval's  of  different  kinds"  which  are,  at  the  fame  lime  ioo^ 
**  of  equal,  lengths"  we  can  afHx  no  idea  :  and  the  context  contains 
nothing  to  affift  us.  Of  the  word  manubi^f  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  that 
it  "  feenis  to  agree  with  the  '  opima  fpolia,'  in  referring  to  the  ibafc 
of  the  booty  that  fell  to  the  general  or  commanding  officer.  As  this 
perfon,  during  an  engagement,  was  mere  employed  in  direding  the 
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courage  of  others,  than  exerting  his  o^n;  his  {tare  muft  have  been 
made  up  ii^  value,  and  not  by  the  ^  ipfinn  corpus*  of  what  thofe. 
under  him  acquired."  (P..616.)  l^his  tp  U5  appears  a  plain  non 
fequitur^  both  in  reafon  and  in  faiS.  Why  might  not  tl-e  com- 
mander have  a  fllaVe  of  the  plui^der,  or  of  tne  booty,  as  wtU  as  of 
its  value  ?  And  was  not  the  "  ipfum  corpus"  of  Brifeis,  the  re-^ 
v^atd  of  Achilles  ?  .  >> 

On  this  work  of  Dr.  Hill,  we  have  beftowed  great  stttentlon.  The 
author  will  probably  think  our  criticifm  fevere  \  but  in  juftice  to 
our  readers,  and,  indeed,  in  performance  of  our  bounden  duty,  we 
could  not  have  fpoken  of  it  otherwife  than  we  have  done.  We  are, 
always,  however,  much  better  pleafed  to  exhibit  excellencies  than, 
to  point  out  defeds  :  and  when  Dr.  Hill  is  content  to  be  fimpley  he  * 
is  frequently  excellent.  The  following  article,  for  example,  has  verjp 
great  merit. 

"   GaUDIUM,    L-fiTITIA, 

«gree,  in  denoting  joy,  but  differ  in  refpedl  to  the  degree,  and  the  caufe 
01  its  excitement,  anq  the  manner  in  which  it  (hews  it(elf,     GA.uDitiM  re- 
fisrs  to  an  emoti^on  that  is  calm  and  iieady,  and  that  ariles  from  a  ienfe  of 
fomelhing'good  to  the  mind  that  perceives  it.     L^tida,  again,  refers  to 
otic  lefs  temperate,  and  that  arifes,  from  feme  external  caufe,  in  which 
others  may  be  concerned.     '  Nam  cum  ratioi>e  animus  movetur  placide 
aique  conitanter  tum  illud  gaudium  dicetur,^    Latitia  ut  adepta  jam  aliquid 
coi>cupitum,  efFertur  el  gelTit,     Cum  autera  inaniter  et  effuJe  aniiiius  exul- 
tat,  tum  ilia  la^tifla  geltiens,  vel  nimia  dici  poteft';  quam   ita  definiunt, 
fine  ratione  animi  elationem.'^  Cic.  Q.  Tusc,  212.  a.     *  Atque  ut  confidere 
decet,  timere  non  decet,  (ic  quidem  gaudere  dece!,  hetari  non  decet,  quo^^ 
niam  docendi  caufa  Vigaudh  latitiam  diftinguimus.'  Cic,  ibid  224*    *  Quern: 
tamen  effe  natum  et  nos  gaudemus,  jet  haec  civitas,  dumerit,  laetabitur.' — 
Cic.  de  Am,  98.  a*     Laelius  employs  the  two  verbs  here  in  a  way  flridly 
coTifonant,  both  with.claffical  purij^-,  and  alfo  with  the  dignity  of  hi mfelf, 
and  {of]  thole  whom  he  addrefled.     From  their  conne6lion  with  Afribanus, 
th;;ir  joy  was  perfonal,  when  they  refle^ed  on  the  merits  of  fo  diftinguilh- 
ed  a  relation  ;  and  the  old  man  alfo  conceives,  that  it  became  their  feelings 
to  be  more  tem}>erate  than  thofe  of  the  herd  of  citisens,  who  would  re- 
joice in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.'*  (Pp.  389,  390.) 

« 

Ourclaffical  readers  may  ftill  be  gratified,  by  Teeing  ho\y  Dumef-. 
nil  treats  the  kindred  words  gaudere  and  ItBtart.  Both  authors  have 
done  well,  though  even  here  the  palm  of  fimplicity  is  due  to*  the 
Frenchman.  Yet  Dr.  Hill's  examples  are  more  full  and  fatisfac- 
tory. 

**  Gaudere  et  laetarl,  dam  Vmage  ordinaire^  se  confondent^  et  sont  indifferent' 
ment  employes  ;  cependant,  a  fiarler  exactement.  Us  ont  une  signification^  differente, 
Q^xxdGTQ.marqueune joie plus  interieure,  et  plus  moderee.  In  finu  gaudere.  Cic, 
Lsetari  marque  une-  joie  qui  eclate  au  dehj^s  d^une  mdniere  /ilus  vive  et  moins  me- 
suree,  Laetaris  tu  in  omnium  gemituet  triuraphas.  Cic,  11  y  a  des  occasions 
^gaudere  decet,  laetari  non  decet.  Cic."  (Pp.  290,. 291.) 
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Our  ftriflures  have  been  carried  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  we  can 
ftirniOi  room  for  no  more  quotations.  But  many  of  Dr.  Hill's  Hif- 
cufllons  are  executed  with  very  confiderable  fucicfs  ;  and  he  is  gg- 
jii^rally  happy  in  exact"  proportion  as  he  is  {paring  of  metaphyfical  re- 
finement. Among  fome  of  the  beft  articles  in  the  book,  we  may 
'mention  the  following:  Altus^  arduus-^Avius^  inviusydevius — Aura^ 
Jlatui^  ventusy  procella^  turbo — Bellum^  fraliuntj  pugna^  certamh — 
C^nariy  moHrif  niti — Decety  oportety  necejje  eji^  an  excellent  article. 
Fiere,  vagirsy  piorare,  ejularcy  ululare^  planner e — Forte^  fortajfe-^ 
Oracilis^  Unuis^^  teres — Humane  v'el  humaniter^  humanitus — Memorarty 
nfrrt^re — Modoy  retenSy  nuper.  Norma y  reguloy  I i Bella — Oftiuniy  ja» 
mday  porta.     Perdere,  amitiere — Sepclire^  htnnare. 

Dr.  Hill,  we  obferve,  is  particularly  fond  of  that  elliptical  con- 
ftfuflion  which  excludes  the  relative  pronoun  from  its  place,  whefn- 
eyer  it  is  governed  by  the  following  verb.  E.  G.     **.Xhe  language 
he  ftudies."  (Pref,  p.  ii,)     This  mode  of  writing,  however  com- 
coont  and  however  defended,  on   fome  pccafiions,  under  pretence  of 
ii3  contributing  to  harmony  and  eafe,  we  cor.fider  as  defe6tive,  and 
ibali  not  ceafe  to  reprobate.     He  now  and.  then  ufes  Englifli  words 
in  a  fenfe  which  we  think   is  highly  inaccurate.     On    the  words  of 
Livy,  '*  Haec  precatus,  veluti  fenfiflet  preces  auditas," — he  remarks, 
that  *' there  was  here  more  than  a  communication  of  the  dtCiTQ, — 
He,  who  prayed,  is  fuppofed  confcious  that  the  god  was   willir^g  to  , 
grant  it."    (P.  126.)     But,  furely,  we  cannot  be  faid   to   be  con- 
fcious of  whatpaffes  in  the  mind  of  another.     In  p.  211,  Dr.  Hill 
fpeaks  of  gold,  **  forming  certain  images   for  temple   worfhip,"  as^ 
being  "  in  bullioHy*  and  not  **  in  coin.'*     fie  fecms  to  think,  that, 
when  the  precious  metals  are  i^ot  coined,  they  muft   be    bullion,—- 
But  "bullion,"  fays  Locke,  as  quoted  by  Johnforj,  **  is  filver,"  (and 
the  fame  is  true  of  gold,)  "  whofe  workmanfliip  has  no  value."— ^ 
^Accordingly,  gold  or  illvcr  plate,  of  which   the  workmanfhip  has 
talue,  would  be  improperly  called  bullion  ;  and  o  we  think  are  thele 
images. 

In  p.  254^  the  author  talks  of  evils  under  which  a  man  Icorns  td 
fuccumb.  .This  word,  we  think,  is^not  Englifti,  Neither,  we  ap- 
prehend is  tancelmenty  which  Dr.  Hill  fomewhere  employs,  though 
we  have  not  marked  the  page.  In  p.  264,  we  have  *^  often  got/* 
for  ,**  often  gotten  i"  and  in  p.  361,  we  meet  with  the  following 
fentence  :  "  When  i^neas  toti  leave  of  Andromache  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Crete,  he  makes,  a  beautiful  and  tender  comparifon  be* 
tween  the  happinefs  of  their  lot,  and  that  of  himfelf  and  his  follow- 
ers.*'^ We  are  furprifed  that  Dr.  Hill  allowed  fo  grofs  an  incon- 
^ency  in  the  ufe  of  the  tenfes  to  efcape  him, 
/    This  book  is  very  ocatly,  and,  on  the  whole,  correQIy  printed. 
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Afemoirs  of  Charles  MackUfiy  Comedian ;  with  the  Dramatic  CharaSlers^ 
Manners^  Anecdotes^  ^c,  of  the  Age  in  which  he  lived :  forming 
an  Hijlory  of  the  Stagey  during  almoji  the  Whale  of  the  laji  Cen-, 
tury 'y  and  a  -Chronological  Lifi   of'alljhe   Parts  played  by  him^ 
I  vol.  8vo.     Pp.  444.     Afperiie.     1804,     . 

THE  life  of  Macklin  contains  various  conflituents  of  intereft 
and  claims  to  attention.  He  had  rifen  to  the  firft  rank  of 
theatrical  performers  ;  and  like  another  Neftor,  had  been  intimately 
converfant  virith  tl^ree  generations  of  ^herpes.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  had  witnefled  the  progreffions  and 
variations  of  dramatic  literature,  with  the  retrogreflions  which  dif- 
tinguifhed  it  during  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  had  feen 
comic  genius  producing  the  lively  and  light  humour  of  a  Farquhar  ;• 
the  ftrong,  though  coarfe  exhibition  of  a  Vanburgh  ;  the  poignant 
fatireof  a<jav.  He  had  feen  wit,  humour,  and  fatire,  fallied  by 
indecency.  He  had  afterwards  obferved  laudable  efforts  to  profcribe 
indelicacy  from  the  ftage  ;  bur  unfortunately,  with  the  tares,  the 
wheat  pulled  up  ;  and  whining  fentiment  fupplying  the  place  of 
fportive  imagery,  natural  and  juil  character.  He  had  feen  one  at- 
tempt of  powerful  artd  brilliant  talents  to  combine  purity  with  wit^ 
and  elegant  colouring  with  forcible  delineation  ;  the  fignal  fuccefs  of 
Sheridan  ^  followed  by  an  inundation  of  farce,  buffoonery,  operatical 
fing  fong,  and  hiirlequin  tricks;  and  the  comedy  of  the  Englifli  the- 
atre entirely  abandoned.  The  connexion  of  his  hiftory,  with  ,the 
hiftory  of  fcenic  performance,  muft  form  the  moft  important  part,  of 
a' biography,  of  which  he  is  the  fubje^t ;  and  that  is  the  principal 
topic  of  the  produdiion  which  we  are  now  toconfider.' 

The  Memoirs  of  Macklin  are  in  a  great  meafure  Memoirs  of 
the  Stage,  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  until  the  year  1798.  A 
few  pages  in  the  beginning,  contain  conjedlures  relative  to  his  age. — 
He  ftated  himfelf  to  have  been  born  in  1699,  but  his  biographer  en- 
deavours to  prove  he  was  nine  years  older.  Macklin,  the  writer  of 
this  article,  perfonally  knew,  and  had  frequent  con vcrfat ions  with 
him  about  his  age,  and  firft  fubjedls  of  remembrance  ;  and  the  im- 
prreffion  made  on  him  by  both  was,  that  Mr.  Macklin  was  born  in 
one  of  the  laft  years  of  the  feventeenth  century.  In  bts  boyi(h  years," 
all  that  we  learn  from  his  biographer  is,  that  he  poireffed  talents  ;  but 
wanted  inJuftry,  When  he  was  very  young,  being  on  a  vifit  du-  , 
ring  the  Chrlftmas  holidays  to  a  lady  of  fortune,  he  was  taken  under 
h^r  protection.  The  juvenile  children  and  relations  of  the  family, 
fet  about  a£ling  the  play  of  the  Orphan  ;  and  the  charadler  of  Moni- 
mla  was  aifigned  to  Macklin,  From  that  circiimflance  is  derived  his 
firft  predilection  for  the  ftage  j  but  his  likin^^  was  not  immediately  gra- 
tified. His  parents  were  in  humble  circumftahces,  and  afpired  at  no 
higher  than  a  mechanical  employment  for  their  -fon.  They  accord- 
ingly bound  him  apprentice  to  a  fadler  in  his  native  town  of  Cork. 
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Macklin  difdaining   a  handicraft  occupation,    ran  away  from   his 
mailefy  and  betook  himfelf  to  Dublin,   without   any  previous   ac- 

.  quaintance  with  any  perfon  in  the  metropolis,  and  with  only  a  few 
ihillings  in  his  pocket.  He  was  then  only  about  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
and  how  he  procured  a  livelihood  in  the  city  of  Dublin  without 
friends,  or  introdu£tion,  is  not  known.  All  that  has  tranfpired  is, 
that  fome  t  me  after  his  arrival  he  got  fettled  as  a  baiige-man  in  Tri- 
nity College.  He  knew  a  little  of  reading  and  of  writing,  was  a 
y  uih  of  keen  obfervation  and  a  determined  fpirit:  he  made  himfelf 
very  acceptable  to  the  fcholars  and  fellows,  who  gave  him  feveral  pe- 
cuniary aids,  befides  his  ftipulated  allowance.  It  is  not  afcertained  ac 
vhat  precife  period  became  to  England  ;  but  it  appears  he  was  on  bis 
arrival  firft  a  ftroller ;  afterwards  offered  himfelf  to  Mr.  Rich,  the 
manager  of  Lincoln's- Inn  theatre  ;  but  that  gentleman  advifed  him  to 
continue  longer  in  his  itinerant  exercifes,  before  he  ventured  to  en- 
counter a  London  audience.   •  In  his  rambles,  he  was  chiefly  diftin- 

^uiflied  for  walking,  boxing,  drinking,  and  intriguing.  About  the 
year  1726  he  firfl  trod  the  London  ftage.  This  being  an  epoch  in 
his  hiflory,  the  author  paufes  to  take  a  view  of  the  a&ors  and  adlrcfTes 
who  were  then  moft  eminently  diflinguifhed.  Short  accounts  and 
charafters  of  Booth,  Quin,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Tom 
Walker  are  introduced.  Walker  having  been  the  original  Macheath 
in  the  Beggar's  Opera  ;  that  celebrated  performance  is  naturally  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  account  extends  to  the  original  performers  of  all  th« 
principal  parts.  Next  follows  a  criticifm  on  the  work  itfelf,  which, 
as  may  be  well  expedted,  contains  nothing  new.  About  the  time  that 
Macklin  arrived  in  town,  there  was  a  great  number  of  half-pay  offi- 
cers who  could  gFt  no  profeflionaltniployment  after  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  Thofc  gentlemen  were  generally  in  very  limited  circuow 
fUnces,  and  being  fond  of  conviviality,  they  enjoyed  it  at  a  cheag 
rate,  in  a  public- noufe  in  Covcnt  Gjirden,  remarkable  for  felling  th# 
beft  Derbylhire  ale  ;  and  as  this  was  th«ir  chief  beverage,  they  got 
the  name  of  Derby  captains,  which  it  feems  was  a  phrafe  long  well 
underllood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatres.  Macklin  often  yitied  theft 
parties,  and  other  clubs  that  met  for  the  purpofe  of  talking,  eating, 
and  drinking.  He  belonged  to  a  fociety  that  dined  once  a  week  at 
St.  Alban's^;  and  being  a  great  walker,  he  travelled  the  twenty  miles 
thither,  and  returned  the  fame  day  on  foot.  Mr.  Qiiin  is  mentioned 
as  making  excurfions,  but  on  a  different  plan.  During  the  theatrical 
recefs,  he  put  one  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  engaged  a  nymph  of 
the  town  to  accompany  him  into  the  country,  left  their  rout  to  tht 
impulfe  of  the  moment,  fu^ered  the  lady  to  pafs  for  his  wife,  that 
decency  might  appear  to  fanSion  their  arrangements  upon  the  road. 
When  he  found  his  (lock  beginning  to  verge  to  a  decline,  he  >nd 
his  companion  returned  to  town.  They  fupped  together  under  the 
Piazzas.  The  gallant  paid  his  millrefs  the  remainder  of  the  hundred 
|)ounds,  and  from  that  moment  they  parted.  Thi$,  i(  feems,  was 
Qiiin'^  regular  praflicc. 
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Our  biographer  from  performers  prbceeds  t^o  audiences;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  police  of  the  play-houfe  was  much  bptter  in 
thofe  days  than  in  the  prefent ;  as  rakes  and  proftitutes  'were  npt  fuf* 
fered  to  offend  decency  in  the  face  of  the  people.  Puppies  were  not 
permitted  to  interrupt  the  attention  by  importunate  yelping ;  and  other 
-fools  were  alf6  prevented  from  being  noify  with  their  nonfenfe. 

About  the  year  1734*  Mr.  Mackiin  married  Mifs  Purvor,  a  young 
lady  who  proved   an  excellent  comic  a£lrefs,     Mackiin  began  with 
fops,  but  his  vigorous  underftahding  required  ftronger  characters  to 
call  forth  its   energies.     Lord  Foppington's  clafs  of  abfurdity   and 
folly  was  too  frivolous  and  light  for  the  (Irength  of  Mackiin  ;  and 
he  attained  far  greater  diftindHon  in  Sit  John  Brute,     The  biogra- 
pher feems  rather  to  undervalue  his  hero's  perforiation  of  the  ftrongly 
marked  Brute  of  Vanburgh,  and  feenns  to  think  it  wanted  mellownefs 
ar\d  foftnefs.     This  is  rather  a  repetition  of  Churchill's  famous  lines. 
Mackiin  became  a6ting  manager  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  proprietor  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  and  his  employer  being  embarrafled,  became 
fecurity  for  him,  for  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  pounds,  though  he 
could  not  conveniently  raife  thirty  pounds.     Finding  Fleetwood  to 
be  not  only  embarraffed,  but  ruined,  he  was  in  very  great  alarm,  un- 
til Mr.  Paul  Whitehead,  the  poet,  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  by  his 
wife,  undertook  the  refponfibiiity,  and  thereby  Mackiin  was  /aved 
from  great  diftrefs.     But  Whitehead  was  eventually  ruined.     The 
reader  is  now  introduced  to  Garricic,  of  vWiofe  theatrical  and  mana* 
geriai  life  there  is  a  very  agreeable  (ketch,,  inter fperfed  with  private 
anecdotes.      Meanwhile   the  author  keeps  Mackiin   in   prominent 
view,  and  mentions  with  minute  and  interefting  particularity,  his 
firft  performance  of  Shylock ;  acharatSter  which  was  fo  well  adapted 
to  the  exertion  of  his  peculiar  powers.     He  was  a£^ing-manager  for 
Fleetwood ;    and  at  liberty  to  chufe  fuch  parts  as  he  might  think 
bcft  fuited  to  his  own  talents.     **  Chance  (fays  the  biographer)   pre- 
fented  the  *  M-erchant  of  Venice*  to  his  notice;  whi^rh,  however, 
ftrartge  now  to  conceive,  \izd  laid*  upon  the  flielf  fince  the  year  1701, 
to  make  room  for  an  alteration  from  the  fame  pl^y,  by  Lord  Landf- 
downe,   called  *  The  Jew  of  Venice  ;'    in   which  the    celebrated 
Dogget  performed  the  Jew  almoft  in  the  ftyle  of  broad  farce.*' — 
Mackiin  faw  this  part  with  other  eyesj  and,  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  his  taffe  and  underftanding,  as   well  as   a  proper  eftimation  of  his 
own  powers,  he  found  he  could  build  a  reputation  by  reviving  the 
priginai  of  Shakefpeare,  and  playing  the  charadler  of  Shylock  in   ^ 
dtfierent  manner.     The  attempt  was  arduous,  and  fubje£t  to  many 
mifcarriages,  and  in  particular  to  public  prejudice;  but  a  confciouf- 
nefsof  being  right  will  generally  give  "great  confidence.     Mackiin  felt 
this  confcJoufnels,  and  was  determined  on  the  trial.     His  friends  were 
very  apprehenGve  of  the  event  of  this  undertaking ;  and   his  rivals 
urged  him  to  the  attempt,  in  hopes  of  his  failure.     Mackiin  felt  his 

*  A  typographical  error  we  prefume  for  lain. 
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own  force,  perDded  iii  his  refolution,  and  the  execution  was  at* 
tended  with  fignal  fucccfs.  Among  the  higheft  ^pplauders  of  Mack* 
lin's  Shylock  was— ALEXANDER  POPE.  Thcre^  arc  fcveral 
fprightly  and  entertaining. anecdotes  of  Mrs,  ^yoffington  prefented, 
which,  though  not  new,  well  deferve  to  be  repeated.  They,  with 
other  anecdotes  in  circulation,  tend  to  prove,  that  few  ladies  who 
have  a<Sled  in  the  capacity  of  nceivers  general  of  lovers^  have  had  in- 
timacy with  a  greater  number  of  literary  gallants. 

Without  following  all  the  details  of  theatrical  hiftory  and  charac- 
ters, we  ihall  in  general  obferve,  that  moft  performers  of  any  note, 
who  flouriflied  before  the  lail  twenty  years,  are  agreeably  (ketched. — 
Since  that  time,  ihofe  only  are  mentioned  who  have  fucceeded  to 
Macklin's   peculiar  charadlers.     The  celebrated  law-fuit  of  Mack- 
Jin,  his  removal  to  Ireland,  his  return  to  London,  his  diftinguUbed 
fuccefs,  his  dereliftion  of  the  ftage  to  keep  a  tavern,  his  oratorial 
fcheme,  are  narrated  with  humour  and  intereft ;  and  receive  a  bond 
of  union  from  the  biographer's  general  view  of  his  hero's  character, 
which  reprefents  him  as  very  much  of  a  projector  ;  and  as  fuch,  reft- 
lefs  and  changeable.     When    he   incurred   a  very  common  fate  of 
proje£(ors,  a  commifllon  of  bankruptcy,  his  (latements  and  accounts 
denfionfirated  him  a  man  of  the  ftri6left  honour  and  integrity.     They 
alfo  fhewcd  he  was  a  judicicufly  kind  father.  He  had  beftowcd  twelve 
hundred  pounds  on  the  education  of  his  daughter,  and  ihcxeby  enabled 
her  to  acquire  a  much  greater  fortune  as  an  aftrefs,   than  it  he  had 
hoarded  up  for  her  ten  times  the  fum  for  a  portion.     He  often  ex- 
erted his  vigorous  judgment  in  counfelstoan  ingenious,  but  eccentric 
and  diflipatcd  fon.     Parental  indulgence,  however,  too  often  coun- 
terafted  the  wifdom  of  advice  and  admonition.     A  diflinguifbing  fea- 
ture indeed  in  Macklin's  charafter  wa?,  turbulent  and  impetuous  paf- 
fion,  warring  with  a  very  found  and  vigorous  underftanding.     With 
his  theatrical  hiftory  is-  mingled    his  literary,  with  juft,  though  not 
new  remarks  on  his  writings.     The   account  of  the  fource  of  his 
Iriib  character  in  Love  A-la-mode,   is  new  to  us  ;   but  perhaps  may 
not  be  new  to  readers  much  converfant  in  Green  Room  anecdotes. — 
Whether  new  or  old,  it  is  interefting.     The  biographtr  follows  his 
hero  to  the  decay  of  his  powers,  and  his  death  ;  after  which  he  fums 
up  the  work  in  a  general  criticifm  on  the  charaQer  of  Mr.  MaCklin 
as  an  aftor,  an  author,  and  a  man. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  Memoirs  of  Charles  Macklin,  from 
which  we  think  our  readers  muft  perceive  that  though  it  do  not  rife 
to  that. high  clafs  of  biography,  v^hich  to  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation adds  philofophy  and  inftrudlion  ;  it  is  an  agreeable  and  re- 
fpeftable  fpecimen  of  that  fecondary  clafs,  which  fecks  chiefly  to  afford 
pleafure  and  amufemcnt.  We  by  no  means  alTert,  that  it  is  devoid 
of  inftru6tion  :  the  hillory  and  charadler  of  Matklin  himfelf  would 
contradiS  us,  if  we  did  make  fuch  an  allertion.  We  merely  obferve, 
that  interefting  anecdote,  lively  and  agreeable  detail,  are  its  molt 
prominent  features, 
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Striclures  on  PIowden*s  State  of  Irelaftd, 

(Concluded from  Page  249.^ 

> 

MR.  Plowden,  in  what  he  caIL>  a  poilllminious  Preface,  endeavours  to 
defend  his  Hiliorical  Review,  from  the  (Iriclures  which  havie  been 
made  on  it  in  a  verv  able  and  judicious  work  which  I  have  quoted ;  but,, in 
Co  doing,  he  has  proved  in  a  higher  degree  than  in  his  original  work,  that  his 
mind  is  warped  hy  bigotry,  and  biail'ed  by  partiality. 

'*  And  often  tirties  excuiing  of  a  fault. 
Doth  makethefault  the  wor(e  by  the  excufe; 
As  patches  fet  upon  a  littlp  breach, 
'  Dii'credit  more  in  hiding  of  the  flaw. 

Than  did  the  flaw  befoie  it  was  To  patchM." 

Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Plowden,  in  a  note  on  page  four  of  this  work,  endeavours  to  "invali- 
date the  veracity  of  David  Hume  th^  hiftorian,  particularly  in  that  part  of 
his  hiftory  which  relates  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  an  anecdote  which  waa^ 
probably  fabricated  by  him felf. 

He,  as  well  as  moll  Popifli  writers  who  have  touciied  upon  theEngliiJi 
anlials,  have  been  very  fevere  upon  her  conducl,  becaufe  (^le  completely  ef- 
tabliftied  the  reformation,  which  her  father  had  only  begun.  Thus  Mr.  Be- 
rington,  a  Popilli  prieli,  fays,  in  his  reflexions,  page  8,  "  From  the  con* 
du^  of  his  anceftors,  at  that  trying  period,  he  would  (liew  how  little  they- 
merited  the  treatment  that  fell  upon  them;  and  confequently,  that  the  laws 
,  of  her  reign  were  tyrannical  and  unjull.^*  *'The)  were  pufillanimousor  im- 
politic enough,  to  permit  ike  s/iurious  offsjirirtg  of  Henry  VI IL  whofe  difpoli- 
tions  they  well  knew,  to  mount  the  imperial  throne  of  England."  Dodtor 
Burke,  titular  Billiop  of  OflTory,  in  his  Hibernia  Dominicana,  publiftied  in 
Ireland  in  1772,  admits,  that  flie  poflelfed  every  endowment  whirh  could  be 
derived  from  genius  and  eHucation,  but  he  adds,  *'  Nifi  lot  naturae,  ftudii, 
p:>Iiti(2e  ornamenla,  hacj  fi  crudelitate,  quam  in]  pios  grafi'ata  eil,  dede- 
coratlet." 

Such  bigotted  writers  are  fifent  on  the  inhuman  crHcllies  perpetrated  by 
that  infamous  fanatic  Queen  Mary,  wliilethey  vilify  and  calumniate  her  re* 
nowned  (iiler,  as  fli-e  was  driven  tolhe  dreadful  neceility  of  enacting  reflric- 
tive  laws  againft  the  Papifts,  becaufe  they  were  incited  by  their  priefis,  to 
form  many  confpiracies  and  anaflinatifm  plots  againft  the  ftate  and  her  life.    - 

DodorTroy,  titular  Archbidiop  of  Dublin,  fays,  in  his  famous  palloral  let- 
ter, publiftied  in  1793,  on  the  reformation:  "  The  people  are  enflaved, 
when  their  fovereign  declares  himfelf  head  of  the  Church  ofEngland.*'  Let 
the  advocates  for  what  is  called  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, refled  what  kind  of  fubje^s  under  our  glorious  conftitution  fuch 
perfons  are  likely  to  be,  who  make  every  confideration  fubfervient  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  fuperftition,  and  who  uniformly  difparage  that  great 
event  the  reformation,  which  difpclled  the  mifts  of  error,  and  relieved  the 
people  of  England  from  the  chains  of  Ilavery. 

During  Elizabeth's  reign,  many  Popifli  priefls  w'ere  banged  or  tranfportcd 
for  trealdnable  confpiracics.     The  latter  propagated  a  grofs  caluinny>lin 
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faying  that  th^y  had  been  perfecuted  on  account  of  reh'gion  ;  but  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  had  a  trad  publifl)ed  to  prove  that  ,they  drew  on 
themfelves  the  vengeance  of  the  law  by  their  treatonable  combinations.  It 
was  entitled,  *'  The  Execution  of  Jullice  in  England,  not  for  Religion,  but 
for  Treafon."  In  fliort  no  penal  laws  were  enacled,  nor  were  any  of  the 
Papifls  molefted  on  account  of  their  religion,  for  the  fir(l  eleven  years  of  her 
reign,  and  not  until  they  began  to  form  conrpiracies  againd  her  ilate  and 
her  life. 

Mr.  Plowden,  with  i\\2it/irufUjtcy/orirtvec/ive*'^gddt\(i  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment, which  he  uniformly  difplays  in  his  Review,  condemns  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny,  paffed  in  the  ^Oth  year  of  Edward  III. 
when  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  Viceroy,  "Imagination  can  fcarc^ly  divine 
an  extreme  of  antipathy,  hatred  and  revenge,  to  which  this  code  of  aggrava- 
tion was  not  calculated  to  provoke  both  nations.'^ 

In  his  poflliminious  Preface,  pages  5,  and  6,  he  juftifies  his  condem- 
nation of  thefe  wife  laws. 

Mr.  Plowden  is  extravagant  in  his  encomiums  on  the  veracity,  the  judg- 
ment, and  political  wifdom  of  Sir  John  Davis,  who  was  Attorney  General 
of  Ij  eland  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  no  perfon  ever  doubted  that  he  me- 
rited the  praife  which  has  been  bellowed  on  him. 

From  the  following  opinions  of  Sir  John,  on  the  policy  and  neceffity  of 
thefe  laws,  and  of  their  beneficial  effedls,  the  reader  will  be  convinced  that 
Mr.  Plowden,  either  was  guilty  of  an  error,  or  that  he  voluntarily  perverted 
hiftoric  truth,  to  gratify  his  rancour  againft  the  Britiih  government.  Sir 
John  Davis  favs,  that  the  chief  impediment  to  the  civilizing  Ireland  was 
.  this:  the  Englifh  colonics  conneded  themfelves  with  the  native  Iriib,  by 
marriage,  gollipred  and  fofterage,  by  which,  and  aHuming  their  names,  their 
drefs,  tneijr  language,  and  their  barbarous  cuftoms,  they  became  degenerate 
an4  hoiiiie  to  the  Britifli  government.  Sir  John  oblerves,  on  foft^rage  and 
gollipred,  and  the  ties  which  they  occafioned,  "  Their  followers  were  borne 
out,  and. countenanced  in  all  their  lewd  and  wicked  actions;  for  foilerers 
and  goilips,  by  the  common  cafiom  of  Ireland,  were  to  maintain  one  another 
in  all  caufcs,  lawful  and  unlawful;  which,  as  it  is  a  combination  and  con- 
federacy, punishable  in  all  well  governed  Commonweals,  fo  was  it  not  one 
of  the  leaft  caufes  of  the  common  miiery."  He  ol>ferve>  alio,  *'  with  them 
(the  Iri(h)  they  married  and  fbflered,  and  made  goffips;  fo'as  within  one 
age,  the  Engliih,  both  Lords  and  Freeholders,  became  degenerate  and  mere 
Irlih,  in  their  language,  in  their  apparel,  in  their  aims  and  manner  of  fight, 
|uid  all  other  cuftoms  of  life  what'oever." 

*'  Thofe  were  the  Iriih  cuftoms,  which  the  Englifti  colonies  did..embrace 
and  ufe,  after  they  had  rejected  the  civil  and  lumourablt  laws  and  customs  cf  En^-- 
land,  lohereby  they  became  degenerate  and  Tfte^amorjthosed  like  Nebuchadnezzar.** 
Sir  John,  therefore,  fays,  •'  Hence  it'  i«!,  that  in  the  Parliament  rolls,  which 
a|re  extant  from  the  •U)th  year  of  E  J  ward  Hi.  when  the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny 
,were  enaQed,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V^III.  we  find  the  degenerate  and  dil- 
obedient  EngliOi,  called  rebels;  but  the  Irifti,  who  were  not  in  the  king's 
peacie,  were  called  enemies.*' 

Now  I  will  (liew  the  reader  the  good  effeds  of  thefe  laws,  in  Sir  John 
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Davis's  words,  "  The  prefence  of  Lord  Lionel,  and  thefe  (tatutes  of  Kil- 
k«fnny,  did  reliore  the  iingliih  govtrnm-nt,  in  the  degenerate  colonies,  for 
divers  years;  and  the  (tami«  oithe  lOh  of  Henry  VII.  which  reviveth  and 
continueth  the  ilr^tutes  glKilkeiiny,  dolii  qonfiim  as  much;  for  it  declaretlt, 
that  as  long  as  thele  laws  were  piit  in  ule  and  execution,  the  land  conti- 
nued in  profpgi  it)'  and  honour ;  and  fmce  they  were  not  executed,  the  fub- 
'  jeQs  digrefl'ed  arid  rebelled  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  land  fell  to  ruin 
anddefolation.  And  withal,  we  find  theefftdls  of  thefe  laws,  in  the  pipe 
rolls  and  plea  rolls  of  this  kingdom  5  for,  from  the  36th  of  Edward  IIL  when 
this  prince  (the  Duke  of  Clarence)  entered  into  his  governifjcnt,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  Richard  II.'s  reign,  we  find  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  both  cer- 
tain andcafual,  in  UHter,  Munfter,  ^nd  Connaught,  areaccounted  for;  and 
that  the  king's  writ  did  run  *,.  and  the  common' law  was  executed  in  erery 
of  thefe  proTinces.'* 

Tiie  reader  will  perceive  then,  that  preventing  the  Englifli  from  forming 
fuch  connections  with  the  barbarous  Irilh  was  founded  in  great  wifdom  ;  but 
this  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  inter- marriages  with  fuch  of  the  Irilh  as 
had  become  liege  fubjecls  to  the  king,  and  had  given  good  fecurity  for  their 
allegicjnce,  which  they  never  failed  to  violate  and  renounce,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  fo. 

The  provifions  of  the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny  were  re-enacted  by  the  28tfe 
of  Henry  VIII.  c.  13.  when  it  was  ordained,  as  Sir  John  Davis  tells  us, 
"  that  the  Englilh  flipuld  not  marry  with  any  perfon  of  irilh  blood,  though  he 
had  got  a  charter  of  denization,  unlefs  he  had  done  both  homage  and  fealty 
to  the  king  in  the  Chancery,  ^nd  was  bound  alio  by  recognizance  with  fure- 
ties,  to  continue  a  loyal  fubjecl  f/' 

The  policy  of  this  was  obvious,  for  the  native  Irifli  were  wedded  to  their 
barbarous  laws  and  cuiloms,  and  could  not  bear  the  falutary  reftraint  of  the 
Engl i 111,  which  they  uniformly  renounced  and  fpurned  at,  except  when  ihey 
were  inforced  by  the  fword.  Baron  Finglaf<,^hief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  tells  us,  "  that  the  Englilh  ftatutes  palfed  in  Ire- 
land, are  not  obferve'd  eight  days  after  palfing  them,  whereas  thele  Jaws 
and  Hatutcs  made  by  the  IriQi  oii  their  hills,  they  keep  firm  and  liable,  with- 
out breaking  them  for  any  favour  or  reward."  /, 

And  yet,  Mr.  Plowden,  in  the  height  of  his  zeal  to  libel  the  Englilh  go- 
vernment, alferts  and  endeavours  to  prove,  by  garbelled  palfages  trom  Sir 
John  Divis,  and  other  writers,  that  t!)ey  were  defirous  of  keeping  the  Irilh 
in  a  ba.barous  ftale,  and  were  unwilling  to  extend  ihebenefit  of  their  excel- 
lent laws  to  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  their  civilization  ;  but  the  monllrous 
abfurdity  of  this  po  fit  ion  fuperfedes  the  neccirily  of  refuting  it.  Such  was 
theaverfii»n  of  the  native  Irilli  to  the  falutary  rellraint  of  Ehglifti  law,  that 
their  chieftains,  when  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  government,  often 
ftipulated  that  a  fiierifiTftiould  not  be  fent  into  the  territorie».. 


*  The  reader  will  be  allonilhed  at  hearing  that  there  are  parts  of  Ireland 
tvhere  the  king's  writ  does  not  run  at  this  time. 

t  All  this  proves  that  the  Englilh  government  wilhed  to  make  the  Irifli 
liege  fubjedls  and  obedient  to  the  laws ;  but  Mr.  Plowden  endeavours  to 
prove  the  contrary.  We  cannot  be  furprlfed  at  this,  as  we  may  lea  n  from 
i\\^  general  tenor  of  his  vvorks^  that  his  religion  has  madQ  him  an  alien  to 
ear  couAUution. 
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In  page  7,  Mr.  Plowden,  with  his  ufual  difingenuoufnefs,  pretends 
that  the  author  of  Slridures  on  his  Review  condemns  his  cenfure  of  that  bar- 
barous Irifti  cuflom,  called  coyneSir\d  livery,  which  i^  by  no  means  the  cafe, 
for  he  exprelfes  the  moft  marked  di (approbation  of  it.  In  fliort,  he  is  fo 
much  galled  and  expofed  by  the  firidtures  of  that  ingenious  writer,  that  he 
endeavours  to  impute  abfurdities  to  him,  which  he  never  committed,  and 
to  conjure  up  phantoms  for  him  to  growl  out  his  anger  at. 

Mr.  P.  with  that  inveteracy  which  he  conftantly  difplays  againft  the  Eng- 
lifli  colonifts,  imputes  it  to  them ;  but  his  cenfor  vindicates  ihem  by  fay- 
ing what  is  true,  that  '*  it  exifted  long  before  the  Englifti  arrived,  and  which 
th^  colonifts  adopted/' 

In  cenfuring  it,  he  fays,  "  Of  its  pernicious  effedls  upon  agriculture  and 
induftry  there  can  be  little  doubt." 

Sir  John  Davis  tells  us,  that  it,  "  confined  in  taking  of  man's  meat,  horfe- 
meat,  and  money,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  at  the  will  and  plea- 
fure  of  the  foldier ;  who,  as  the  fcripture  plirafc  is,  did  eat  up  the  people 
as  it  were  bread."  ^ 

This  Irifti  cuftom,  originally  called  bonoaght,  only  changed  its  name  on 
the  arrival  of  .the  Englifti.  Sir  John  Davis  fays,  4*  T/iis  extoitionivaT  -riginally 
Irish,  for  thfey  ufed  to  lay  bonnaght  upon  their  |)eople,  and  never  gave  their 
foldiers  any  pay."  Again,  he  obferves,  **  Then  was  there  no  means  to 
maintain  the  army,  but  by  ieffing  the  foldiers  upon  the  fubjecl,  as  the  Irifti 
were  wont  to  imjtose  their  bonnaght  " 

Mr.  Plowden,  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  Britifti  colonifts,  infinuates,  that 
it  was  generally  pradifcd  by  them;  which  is  not  true,  for  it  was  made  pe-. 
lial  and  puniftiable  by  law,  and  it  was  ufed  only  by  the  Irifti  or  the  degene- 
rate Englifti. 

Sir  John  Davis  tells  us,  "  that  it  is  called  in  (he  old  Englifti  ftatutes  a 
damnable  custom,  and  the  imposing  and  taking  thereof  made  high  treason.*^ 

He  tells  us  alfo,  that  it  was  for  a  time  abolished  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny, 
and  yet  Mr.  Plowden  feverely  condemns  that  ftatute,  though  it  ftruck  at  the 
root  of  the  barbarous  Irifti  cuftoms. 

Sir  John  Davis  fays,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  "  the  Earls  of  Def- 
niond  and  Kildare  were  attainted  by  Parliament,  at  Drogheda,  for  alliance 
and  foftering  with  the  Irifti,  and  for  taking  cyne  and  liveiy  of  the  king*s  fub- 
jecls;  yet  was  only  Defmond  put  to  death  ;  ibr  the  Earl  of  Kildare  received 
Jiis  pardon  *." 

Such  is  the  envenomed  rancour  of  Mr.  Plowden  againll  the  Englifti  go- 
vernment, that  he  feverely  cen fares  them  for  this  barbarous  cuflom,  though 
it  was  of  Irifti  origin,  and  though  it  was  prohibited  by  llrong  penal  laws; 
alluding  to  (tg^  quarter f,  which  was  pra6lifed  a  ftiort  time  before  the  r&- 
bellion  of  1798,  in  the  coar-ties  of  Dublin  and  Kildare,  this  pfeudo  patriot, 
this  pretended, advocate  for  a  perfect  and  a  cordial  onion  between  the  two 
iflands,  fays,  "  but  revivals  of  t.his  lyfteni  of  inhumanity  render  it  prudent 


**  Thefe  tvvo  Earls  were  of  Englifti  blood,  and  were  Englifti  fubiedts,  but 
became  barbarous  and  rebellious  by  conned! ing  themselves  with  the  Irifti. 

+  This  was  praflifed  fy  ft ematically,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  in  a  particular  diftridV,  whofe  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
maintain  a  certain  portion  of  the  army,  till  they  furreadered  their  arms;  but 
pipnder  was  not  allowed.  , 

foi 
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fx>r  a  modern  writer  to  ulb  other,  rather  than  his  own  language,  in. retailing 
thofe  ancient  enormities  *." 

An4  here  I  think  it  right  to  obferve,  that  bonnaght,  with  many  barbarous  . 
cufioms  which  1  mentioned  beloic,  and  which  exilied  imraemorially  among 
the  Irifh,  muft  have  made  it  impoliilile  (or  tbcm  to  attain  that  degree  of  vi- 
fionary  rplendoar  and  civilizati(>n,  which  Mr.  Piowden  abfurdly  imputes  to 
them  3000  years  ago. 

Mr.  Plowdcn  betrays  more  deep-rooted  prejudices,  in  his  attempts  to  in- 
validate the  veracity  ot"  Tem[)le  and  Borlafe,  and  to  cflablidi  that  of  Lord 
Caftlehaven,  a  rebel  general  in  1641,  ihm  in  any  other  part  of  his  work. 
For  this  purpole,  he  quotes  a  retlection  call  by  Doctor  Nailon,  in  his  impar- 
tial collections,  on  Borlafji^'s  Hiitory  of  the  Rebellion,  and  he  adds,  "  The  ^ 
BiHiop  of  Derry  t  (Nicholfoi;)  admits  that,  he  (Borlafe)  continued  iS/V /«//» 
Temlilt:  jiartial  and  unfaiurfhl  Meruoivi,  and  wrote  reflexions  on  Lord  Cuftic'- 
haven's  Memoirs,  as  beiiii^  openly  and  avowedly  a  favourite  of  the  fadion, 
and  the  men  and  a6iions  of  thofc  lim.s  X '^ 

What  opinion  mull  Llie  reader  eiitcitHJn  of  this  PopjQ^  bigot,  when  I  af- 
fure  him,  that  the  above  parafira])h,  tl.ough  marked  with  inverted  commas, 
is  not  to  be  found  Ln  Doctor  Nicholi'nn's  work,  and  tiierefore,  tiiat  it  mutt 
have  been  fabricated  by  him.  Inllead  of*ccniuring,  he  fpeaks  in  terms 
highly  refpedlful  of  Sir  John  Temple. 

As  to  Borlafe,  thQ  Bifhopof  Derry  docs  not  throw  any  cenfure  whatfoever 
on  bim;  and  merely  tranlcribes  wha^  Doctor  NaKbn  has  faid  of  hin%  in  hi» 
Impartial  Colledions. 

Doflor  NaJiOn,  who  was  a  Tory,  has  ead  a  general  cenfure  on  the  hif- 
tories  of  Temple  and  Borlafe,  without  attempting  to  difprove  or  refute  any 
one  paJage  contained  in  them;  and  yet  his  incondllency  is  fuch,  that  he 
frequently  quotes  them,  and  he' has  introduced  into  his  Impartial  Collec- 
tions, all  the  dncuments  and  ilate  papers  which  are  to  be  found  in  their 
works,  and  which  form  the  ground  work  of  their  narratives. 

He  makes  the  following  aburd  excufe  for  this  inconfitient  condu^  in  re-' 
fpecl  to  Borlafe.  I  do  not  intend  to  write  a  folemn  confutation  of  his  book, 
and  more  than  that,  I  do  find  it,  in  md*iy  things  u^e  and  useful,  that  1  fliall 
make  ufe  rayfelfof  fuch  authorities  in  it,' as  are  fortified  by  truth;  but  I 
muft  ilill  h^ve  the  freedom  to  di.Tent  from  him,  wheneA^er,  hereafter,  I  find 
him  diiVrcpant  from  truth  §.  He  is  full  as  fevere  as  Temple  or  Borlafe  on 
ihe  treachery  and  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  Popilh  rebels:  The  follow- 
ing pallaji/es  will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  this.  .    ^ 

^'  It  isalinoll  a  Ihame  to  humanity,  to  repeat  the  cruelties,  which,  as  tho. 
writers  j|  of  that  time  relate,  from  depofitions  of  thole  who  efcaped  the  furv 
of  the  Irih,  were  acted  upon  the  innocent  Engliih,  and  Britiih  inhabitant* 
of  that  illand;  it  will  be  a  greater  and  eternal  inlamy  to  the  /tries 's,  and  thole- 
who  ciil'ed  themfclves  religious y  of  the  Romilh  perfuallouy  that  they  were 
the  actors  and  inftigators  of  the  deluded  people,  to  commit  tiiose  execrable 


"  Podliminious  Preface,  page  S.  '  ' 

t  He  wrote  a  hitlorical  library  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with 
obfci^vations  on  all  the  original  writers. 

X  He  repeats  thefe  parages  in  his  poflliminious  Preface. 
§  Impartial  Collections,  Vol.   il.  p.  531.     This,  in  truth,  means  fuch 
points  as  were  not  confonant  to  his  Tory  principles. 
U  The  onl^  original  writers  were  Temple,  Borlafe,  and  Caiilehaven.     * 

and 
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and  favagc  cra^ltiesy  as  if  they  were  meritorious  and  acceptable iervices  to 
God  Almighty,  which  far  furpalfed  ihe  fanguinary  hecatombs,  that  were 
offered  to  the  devil  by  the  blin3  and  pagan  idolalers "''"."     Ibi<!.  p.  633. 

"  On  all  occafions,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  tliat  the  rebel- 
lion ©f  the  Irifti  was  a  motl  horrid  and  treafonabie  defection  from  their  dnty 
and  loyalty,  and  carried  on  with  barbarous  and  unexampled  cruelty.'*  Ibid, 
page  7,  of  the  Introdudion. 

What  opinion  muft  the  reader  entertain  of  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Plowden, 
when,  after  this,  he  garbles  one  or  two  pafTagcs  from  Nalfon,  and  fabricates 
ethers^  to  leflen  the  credit  of  Temple  and  Borlafe,  and  has  the  effrontery  to 
aiTert,  in  endeavouring  to  varnifh  over  tlie  horrors  of  that  dreadful  event, 
"  that  the  moft  ferious  appreher.iions  wen?  entertained  of  an  immediate  and 
general  mallacre,  or  extermination  of  the  \vhole  body  of  the  Catholics,** 
(p.  135.);  "  and  that  they  united  in  a  regular  fyflem  of  felf-defence,  which 
to  this  day,"  iie  fays,  *'  is  moil  unwarrantably  and  unjuilly  ftyled  an  odious 
and  unnatural  rebellion  f/' 

Mr.  Plowden  fliews  as  much  zeal  to  efiabllfti  the  veracity  of  Lord  CaA 
ilehaven,  as  to  difparage  that  of  Temple  and  Boflafe,  becaufe  he  was  a  bi- 
golted  Papift,  a  member  of  that  treafonabie  and  popifli  aflembly,  the  con- 
federate Catholics  of  Kilkenny,  and  a  rebel  general. 

Hi»  Memoirs  were  written  to  palliate  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  his 
confederate  traitors,  during  tliat  woeful  and  eventful  period ;  and  Bidiop 
Nicholfon  tells  us,  that  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  "  both  Caftlehaven*s  Me- 
moirs and  Anglefey's  Letters  were  brought  before  the  king  in  council,  and 
were  cenfured  as  icandalous  libels  on  the  government  J;"  and  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  that  any  intelligent  reader,  w^ho  can  with  patience  endure  to  perufe 
Mr.  Plowden's  Hiflorical  Review,  and  his  poftliminious  Preface,  will  pafs 
the  fame  fcntence  on  them. 

It  would  exceed  my  circumfcribed  limits  to  make  any  more  obfervations 
on  Mr.  Plowden's  difingenuous  treatment  of  all  the  minalifts  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  whom  he  quotes;  but  this  fpecimiWl  will  be  fufficient  ta 
prove  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  the  deepeft  prejudices. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  prove  what  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  fome 
Jiiflorians  of  tbe  late  rebellion  in  1798,  whom  he  cites,  and  in  whom  he 
places  the  moft  implicit  belief.  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  a  bigotted^Papift,  who 
Sir  Richard  Mufgrave  tells  us,  in  his  Hiilory  of  the  Rebellion,  was  con.- 
cerned  in  it,  publilheda  narrative  of  that  event  in  the  year  1803,  entitled, 
*'  HiJlory  of  the  In furredVion  of  the  County  of  Wexford,  A.  D.  1798.** 
His  condu6l,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  con  (pi  racy,  made  him  fo  much  an 


•  Xhis  is  an  exad  pidlure  of  their  condud  in  1798. 

t  Lord  M'Guire,  Hugh  Oge,  Machtjn,  and  Emer  M'Mahon  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy,  made  a  voluntary  confelfion,  as  1  obferved  before, 
that  it  was  fome  years  in  contemplation  ;  and  that  the  Popifli  rebels  had  foli- 
^Ited  the  affiftance  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  of  the  Pope. 
This  is  univerfally  allowed.  What  opinion  then  muit  the  reader  entertain 
of  Mr.  Plowden's  candour  and  veracity  ?  , 

J  As  Mr.  Plowden  quotes  Bifhop  Nicholfon*s  Obfervations  on  Borlafe,  he 
roufl  of  courfe  haveread  thispallage,  but  he  paifcd  it.by>  as  tt  was  contrary 
to  his  partial  defigns, 

objeft 
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objeft  of  fufpicion  to  the  magiftfates  of  that  county,  that  they  watched  his 
motions  with  a  jealous  eye.  In  confequence  of  the  very  aclive  part  which 
he  took  while  the  rebels  wt?re  in  polfeilion  of  Wexford,  and  continued  to 
cominn  alroc'itievS  the.e  *,  he  was  aitefted  and  imprilbned  many  months. 
After  the  rcbi-Hion  was  put  down,  a  committee  ot  tix  rc!pe61ab!e  magif-^ 
trates,  of  whom  the  Right  Honourable  George  Ogle  was  chairman,  weieap- 
pointed  by  government,  to  reitbre  tranquility,  and  to  tuperinteud  Iheadmi- 
niftration  of  juftice  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  Qur  hirtorian,  during  bis 
confinement,  petitioned  thofe.  magiftrates  to  be  allowed  to  tranfport  himfelf 
to  America,  and  they  granted  his  requell.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  be 
dreaded  the  fate  of  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Hay  +,  and  of  many  of  his  fellow 
labourers. 

In  his  hiflorj,  he  endeavours  to  varnith  over  his  petition  to  be  tranfport- 
ed,  rather  than  tried,  by  laying,  that  "  he  wrote  to  the  committee  intima- 
ting a  deiire  he  had  ofien  exprclfed,  of  going  to  America,  adding,  that  he 
wi(hed  to  fet  off  next  day  ;*'  which  ftatement  of  his  joined  to  the  fo'lowing 
record,  and  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  magiftrates,  to  whom, an  ap- 
peal has  been  made,  incontrovertibly  eftablitlies  this  fact. 

Mr.  Richards,  an  eminent  attorney,  was  appointed  by  government,  lo 
a6l  as  fecretary  to  this  committee  of  magiftrates;  and  he  recorded  in  a  diary, 
with  precifion,  all  the  bufinefs  which  thej|  tranfacled,  and  entered,  alpha,- 
beticaily,  the  name  and  cafe  of  every  culprit,  with  their  decifion  thereoto; 
and  the  following  entry  appears  in  the  faid  book. 

4lhJuly,  Harpur,  Patrick,  found  guilty,  death. 

Hs^y,  Edward,  petitioned  for  tranfportation.-^Granted. 
Hawkins,  William,  tried,  guilty,  tranlported  for  life. 

The  magidrates  inadvertently  negleded  to  make  him  lign  a  rule  for  tranf^ 
portatjon  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  many  rebels  had  been  acquitted,  under 
the  amnefly  act,  he  infifled  on  being  tried;  and  his  demand  could  not  be 
refifled.  On  his  trial  it  was  proved,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ed- 
wards, that  foon  after  the  rebels  entered  Wexford,  he  (aw  him  in  theadtof 
delivering  forae  of  the  king's  Rores,  contained  in  the  barracks,  to  carriers,  to 
convey  to  different  rebel  camps;  but  he  pleaded  the  amnefty  adl,  and  was 
acquitted  under  it.         - 

Mr.  Philip  Hay,  the  youngefl  of  the  three  brothers,  had  been  with  his 
regiment  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  did  not  return  to  the  county  of  Wexlbrd, 
till  a  few  days  before  the  eruption  of  the  rebellion,  and  coniequeiitly  he 
muft  have  been  ignorant  of  the  confpiracy,  but  he  was  conjpeiled  by  the 
r*;bels  to  a6t  with  them. 

Soon  after  the  rebellion,  confcious  of  his  innocence,  he  infified  on  being 
trjed  by  a  Court  Martial,  and  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 

At  his  deiire,  his  trial  was  publiflied  by  James  Moore,  in  Colloge-greeu, 
Dublin.  His  defence,  which  appears  in  it,  contains  the  following  para- 
graphs. "  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  his  Majefty's  'fervice,  until  a  few  days 
before  the  prefent  rebellion  broke  Gut,  far  removed  from   the  contagious 


-^■^ 


*  Thi^  can  be  proved  by  the  prefent  Earl  of  Kingfton,  Captain  Burke, 
late  of  the  North  Cork  regiment.  Major  M'Manus  of  the  Antrim  regiment, 
»nd  many  others  who  were  at  that  time  prifoners  in  Wexford. 

t*He  was  a  rebel  leader,  who  took  an  a6tive  part,  apd  committed  fpme 
dreadful  atrocities  during  the  rebellion,  for  whiclihe  was  handed. 

iceR«^ 
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fcene  of  Irifh  politics  dnd  di(afFc6tion,  at  variance  with  my  family^  who  had 
unfortunately  for  tiiemfelves  imbibed  (he  fatal  infeciion."  '*  My  two  ill- 
. fated  brothers  were  engaged  in  their  guiltv  {themes  (meaning  the  rebe!s)> 
and  I  w^as  a  Roman  Catholic,  prolefling  that  faith,  which  their  enormities 
and  their  bigotry  havedilgraced." 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Edward  Hay  being  as  lirongly  under  the  influence  of 
Popifh,  bigotry,  as  that  of  Mr.  Piowden,  the  nari'ative  of  the  former  is  as  li- 
bellous ot  the  governqient,  the  magi (Irates,  and  the  king's  troops,  as  the 
hiftorical  review  of  the  latter. 

They  both  give  the  moft  Iblemn  afliirances  that  their  only  objed  is  to  pro- 
mote harmony,  and  to  infpire  the  people  with  loyalty  ;  and  yet  they  in  the 
mod  flagrant  manner  dilTeminate  difcord  sii^d  diiaflfedlion.  Mr.  Hay  fays, 
in  page  1,  of  his  Introdudion,  '*  that  a  fair  and  impartial  account,  he 
conceives,  may  operate  as  a  bahn  to  heal  the  wounds  ofanimofity  /'  in  page 
2,  "  that  his  view  is  to  eRablifli  concord,  and  to  prevail  upon  neigh- 
bours of  all  defcriptions  to  cherifti  the  bleffings  of  union  and  mutual  bene- 
volence;" and  yet,  he  thus  defcribes  the  magi  Urates  of  the  kingdom,  to 
incite  the  pcpple  to  refiil  them.  **  Slaves  to  their  sujitriors^j  but  tyrants  to  their 
inferiors  \  those  needy  adventifters  become  the /irevailtftg  tools  (f  kwner.  Juftices  of 
the  peace  are  fele^ed  from  this  clafs.  Thefe  creatures  have  the  eflfronterj 
topuOi  themfelves  forward  on  every  occalion,  and  after  a  series  of  habitual 
acts  of  tur/iittide,  whenever  an  opportunity  prefents  itfelf,  they  become  the 
scourges  and  firebrands  of  the  country.  These  wretches  have  been  fet  on  to  commit 
flagrant  acts  of  outrage ^  to  anlwer  the  political  purpofesof  thcii;  patrons,  who 
flirink  from  appearing  perlbnally  concerned  in  these  deeds  of  shame,** 

Mr.  Hay  (iates  in  his  book,  that  foon  after  his  acquittal.  General  Grofe 
w  who  commanded  at  Wexford,  had  him  arreted  and  committed  a  fecond 
time.     From  this  extraordinary  and  unprecedented.meafure,  the  reader  may 
conceive  what  opinion  was  publicly  entertained  of  his  character  and  princi- 
ples, and  how  obnoxious  he  was. 

For  fomc  months  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  book,  he  lodged  and 
boarded  at  the  houfe  of  the  notorious  John  Stockdale,  Abbey-ftreet,  Dublin* 
his  printer  and  publiflier,  who  was  arrefted,  and  long  imprilbned,  in  1798, 
for  having  printed  the  Prefs,  and  many  other  inflamra  »tory  publications;  and 
again,  both  he  and  his  inmate  Mr.  Hay,  were  arrefted  foon  after  the  explo- 
fion  on  the  23d  of  July,   i803. 

It  is  univerfhlly  well  known,  that  from  his  grofs  ignorance  and  illiterate- 
nefs,  he  could  not  have  written  any  thing  fit  for  the  Prefs ;  from  which^ 
and  the  great  variety  of  Ityles  which  appears  in  his  hiftory,  it  is  not  doubted 
but  that  it  was  conipofed  by  fome  members  of  th^  Popilli  faction  in  Dublin, 
for  the  purpofe  of  falfifying  the  woeful  events  of  179S»  and  the  caufe  which 
produced  them  ;  of  which  it  gives  a  moft  grofs  mifreprefentation,  and  to 
fan  the  flame  of  rebellion,  which  was  again  on  the  point  of  exploding;  for 
it  was  publifhed  a  (hort  lime  before  tlie  23d  of' July,  \ 803. 

In  the  fiimmer  of  J  803,  the  County  of  Wexford  magiftrates  aflembled, 
and  utianimoufly  addreiTed  the  Viceroy,  in  a  memorial,  praying  that  hcv 
would  order  Mr.  Hay  to  be  profecuted  by  the  Attorney  General,  for  hav*- 
ing  dafed  to  publifh  ib  grofs  a  libel  againft  the  government,  and  the  magif- 
trates of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  and  the  Crown  Solicitor  undertook  the  bu- 
finefs;  but  their  time  was  fo  much  engrolTed  by  the  numerous  trials  of  the 
traitors  and  airaflins  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  and  rebellion  of  ISOir  ^"^ 

the 
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the^  expence  incurred  by  them  was  fo  great  to  the  public^  that  the  Attorn  ejf 
Oeneral,  for  prudential  real'ons,  declined  the  proi'ecution  of  Mr.  Hay.; 

The  Rev.  James  Gordon  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which 
was  publiflied  in  1601.  He  kept  a  fchool  many  years  widiin  a  few  miles  of 
Goney,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  obfcurily  and  retire- 
ment, that  it  is  univerlally  well  known,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  events  which 
palled  withir  a  fhort  diftance  of  his  relidence.  After  the  rcbeihon  was  put 
down,  he  collected  what  information  of  its  occurrences  he  could,  from  the 
hearfay  evidence  of  low  obfcure  people,  who  it  is  prefumed  were  difaft'ec- 
ted  ;  as  his  book  contains  many  grofs  perverfions  of  truth.  It  was  believed 
by  thole  who  adbciated  and  converfed  with  Mr.  Gordon,  that  he  was  im- 
bued with  republican  principles;  and  the  tenor  of  his  book  ftrengthens this 
fufpicion.  He  was  fo  conicious  that  there  was  fome  (oundation  for  this 
imputation,  that  he  publifhed  a  defence  of  himfelf  in  a  pamphlet,  and  in  the 
fecond  edition  oi  his  work,  though  no  diredl  charge  had  been  made  againft 
him.  He  obtained  the  redory  of  Killeguy,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis,  a  venerable  and  refpedlable  clergyman, 
whom  the  barbarous  cruelties  which  he  experienced  from  the  popilh  rebels 
in  1798,  brought  to  a  prematnre  death. 

As'Mr.  Gordon  had  been  a  long  time  a  curate,  the  worthy  BiQiopof 
Ferns  gave  him  that  living ;  but  it  is  univerfally  well  known,  that  his  Lord- 
Ihip  would  not  hstve  given  it  to  him  had  his  book  appeared  previous  to  his 
coHation ;  as  it  evinces  fo  ftrongly  thofe  principles  of  whicn  he  w^s  pre- 
vioudy  fufpefled,  and  contains  iuch  a  grofs  mifreprefentation  of  the  cauies 
and  the  eiiedls  of  the  rebellion,  that  it  has  roufed  the  indignation  of  all  the 
loyal  fubje^s  in  Ireland,  who  conlider  it  as  an  apology  for  the  traitors  en- 
gaged in  it. 

The  magillrates  of  the  County  of  Wexford  were  fo  incenfedat  the  falfe 
and  partial  (latements  of  Mr.  Gordon,  that  twenty-nine  of  them  aflembled 
at  the  town  of  Wexford,  in  the  iiutumn  of  1802,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
his  work  into  conikleration,  and  they  pafled  the  following  cenfure  on  it, 
which  was  afterwards  printed  in  fome  01  the  Irilli  newtpapers. 

*'  We  the  underfig«ed  magiflrates  of  the  County  of  Wexford,  having_ 
read  the  hifiory  of  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  James  Gordon, 
think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  declare,  that  the  faid  book,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  condudl  of  the  magiftrates  of  thi?  county,  contains  a  falfe  and  fcanda- 
lous  libel;  and  that  the-whole  work  feems  calculated,  rather  as  an  apology 
for  the  rebellion,  than  a  fair  flatement  of  facts." 

Sir  Richard  Muf'gr^ve,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Rebel* 
lion,  Appendix,  page  54-5,  charges  Mr.  Gordon  with  a  delign  of  conqilia- 
ting  the  RomiQi  clergy,  and  the  Popifli  multitudes  in  his  parid^,  who 
brought  his  predeceflbr  to  an  untimely  end,  by  palliating  the  horrors  of  the 
rebellion,  and  by  excufing  their  perpetrators;  ^nd  he  has  not  anfwered  this 
charge  iii  his  defence,  or  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  work. 

The  following  incidents  uncjuefiionably  prove  it.  Father  Philip  Roche, 
who  ferved  a  chapel  near  Mr.  Gordon's  paiidi,  till  the  eruption  of  the  re- 
bellion, vyas  commander  in  chief  at  Vinegar  hill  camp  ;  and  he  not  only  pub- 
licly inculcated  the  extirpation  of  heretics,  but  wksprefent,  and  prefided,  at 
rualTacresin  that  camp.  He  was  hanged  at  Wexford  ;  and  yet,  as  his  me- 
mory is  dear  to  the  Popiili  inhabitants  of  Killeguy  and  its  vicinity,  Mr^  Gor- 
doafays  of  him;  •*  for  a  charge  of  cruelty  againll  him,  I  can  find  no  foun-p 
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dadion,  on  the  contrary^  I  have  heard  many  inflanccs  of  his  active  hu- 

inanity.'* 

Such  are  the  modern  hifrorians  whom  Mr.  Plovvden  quotes  in  his  Hifto- 
rical  Review ;  and  as  you  have  uniformly  endeavoured  to  cxpoie  the  ma- 
lignant defigns  of  furb  j)errons  as  appear  to  be  hofiile  to  the  ilate,  I  have 
not  a  doubt  but  that  you  will  infert  in  your  very  excellent  work,  which  I 
have  ever  admired,  not  only  foi*  its  literary  criticifm,  but  for  its  defence  of 
our  confiitution  in  church  and  ftatc,  this  critique  on  the  works  of.  thefe 
annalifts.  Mr.  Plovvden  boaits>  in  his  poftliniinious  Preface,  p.  39,  that  he 
received  a  kttcr  from  Mr.  Gordon,  in  which  he  tdls  him,  that  *'  he  is  en- 
gaged feme  time  pa/t  in  a  Hillory  of  Ireland,  from  the  eariieft  accounts  to 
the  prefent  time,  and  he  hopes  that  he  will  fine)  that  impartiality  in  if  which 
lie  had  the  goodnefs  to  praife  in  his  account  of  the  rebellion.*'  Mr.  P.  fays 
on  this  cohimunication  made  to  him  by  Mr.  G.  "  The  public  may  rejoice 
to  learn,  that  this  diligent  inveftigator,  and  illuftrious  martyr  to  truth,  is 
t;mployii)g  his  literary  talents  upon  a  more  extended  Icale." 

Mr.  Plowden's  praife  of  Mr.  Gordon's  work,  would  alone  be  fufficient  to 
afford  the  reader  a  perfe6t  idea  of  it^  tenor,  and  the  object  of  its  author. 
The  enc()miaft  o(  Father  Philip  Roche,  and  of  many  other  rir-bels,  and  the 
calumniator  of  the  government,  the  eivil  magii'trates  and  the  king's  army, 
mult  ofcourfe  be  dear  to  Mr.  Plowden. 

The  reader  may  conceive  what  kind  of  a  Hlftory  of  Ireland  Mr,  Gordon 
will  write.     Thole  two  congenial  fouls,  when  tht-y  exult  in  tach  others 
j:>0ife,  cannot  (ay,  "  laudor  laudato.  Scabent  fe  mutuo  muli.". 

Cyclopadia ;  or^   a  New  Univerfal  Dt^ionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
formed  up$fi  a  more  enlarged  Plan  of  Arrangement^  than  the  DiSfion^ 
ary  of  Mr.  Chamber  Sy  comprehending  the  various  Art  tela  of  that 
JVork^  with  Additions  and  Improvement Sy  together  with  the  new  Sub- 
jetis  of  Biography^  Geography  y  and  Hijiory  ;  and  adapted  to  the  pre- 
fent State  of  Literature  and  Science,     By  Abraham  Rees,  IJ.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Vi^ith  the  Afliltance  of  eminent  profeflional  Gentlemen. 
4to.     Vol.  11.  III.  and  IV.    From  AM  A   to  B  I  U.     Long- 
man and  Rees.     il.  i6s.  per  Vol,     1803 — 4. 

IN  June  1802,  we  noticed  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  and  in 
general  terms  delivered  our  opinion  on  the  dellgn,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  execution,  as  far  as  it  could  be  learned'  from  the  names  of 
the  condudor  and  aiiiAants.  We  afterwards  entered  into  the  adtual 
merits  of  the  performance. 

In  our  remarks  at  that  time,  we  dwelt  lefs  upon  the  Iticrary,  than 
the  political  and  theological  charaiSler  of  the  work ;  and  we  confider- 
cd  it  more  in  its  tendency  to  afFedl  church  and  ftate,  than  in  the  ge- 
nius, learning,  and  philofophy  which  it  difplayed  ;  and  the  accef- 
lions  which  it  made  to  knowledge  and  to  fcicnce.  In  our  prefent 
criticifm,  without  lofing  fight  of  religious  and  political  fcope,  we 
Ihall  chit  fly  keep  in  view  literary  power  and  refult.  Here  we  think 
it  u.ceflary  to  make  fome  preliminary  cKervatioiib^  otV  the  qualities 
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that  are  requifite  fbr  condufling  and  executing  a  work  of  this  kind. 
We  fufpefl  that  perfons  conceroed  In  the  formation  of  dictionaries, 
entertain  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  talents  and  acquirements  that 
are  neceflary  for  fuch  a  produSion.     They  feetn  to  think  that  mere 
colIe£lion,  and 'adherence  to  alphabetical  order,  are  fufficient.     But, 
even  in  ditSlionaries  of  language,  it  is  impoflible  to  attain  excellence 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fubjefts,  as  well  as  of  the 
words.     Ualefs  Dr.  Johnfon  had  deeply  ftudied  the  authors   whofe 
ufages  he  recorded, and  comprehended  the  topics  on  which  they  wrote, 
be  never  could  have  fo  accurately  and   extenfively    prefented    the 
meaning  which  they  annexed  to  the  feveral  phrafes.     A  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  be  able  and  extenfively  ufeful,  muft  be  the 
work  of  perfons  intimately  acquainted  with  thofe  arts  and  fciences; 
a^d  the  fupremedire£lor  of  the  undertaking  rtiuft  have  fuch  a  con- 
verfancy  with  the  various  fubjefts,  as  to  know  whether  the  fubordi- 
nate  writers  render  judice  to  their  feveral  parts.     He  muft  alfo  have 
before  him  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences,  a^id  the  relative  value 
of  each  particular  part;  that  fo,  attention  and  length  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  fubjedl.     Without  the  poiTeffion  of 
fuch  knowledge,  accompanied  by  its  praClical  exertion,  a  conductor 
will  admit  trifling,  erroneous,  or  ignorant  articles,  U  his  afliftanta  be 
not  ail  fitted  for  their  employment ;  and  though    they  be  capable, 
and  the  articles  be  good  in  themfelves,  yet  they  will  not  be  properly 
adjufted  to  the  whole  work.     If  an  archite£t  have  a  confufed  head, 
let  his>  mafons  ar.d  bricklayers  be  ever  fo  (kilful,  the  whole  building 
will  be  clumly,  inelegant,  and  incommodious.     We  admit  that  fuch 
knowledge  combined  with  fuch  judgment  and  attention,  are  not  very 
commonly  to  be  met ;  and  a  conduQor  may  plead  the  difficulty  of 
pofTefling  fuch  a  cqnverfancy  with  all   arts  and  fciences  5  and  fti)! 
more  of  uniformly  or  even  gerieraily  allotting  to  each,  in  a  work  of 
fuch  extent  and  magnitude,  its  due  importance.     We  acknowledge 
the  tafk  to  be  arduous ;  but  w^ioever  undertakes  any  talk,  is.fuppofed 
to  know  its  difficulties  and  obftacles,  and  to  be  prepared  to  furmount 
them  ;  otherwife  he  undertakes  a  tafk  for  which  he  is  not  fit.     Be- 
fides^  though  arduous,  the  tafk  is  not  impoflible  \  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted.    The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  may  be  charaderized  as  gene- 
rally^ rendering  juflice  to  the  numerous  individual  articles;  and  affign- 
ing  to  each  fuch  a  portion  of  difcuilion  and  fpace,  at  befl  fuits  its 
relation  to  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences.     What  one  work 
of  the  kind  has  done,  another  may  do,  if  it  be  conducted  with  equal 
talents,  learning,  judgment^  and  (kill.     In  etiquiring  whether  the 
prefent  work  adually  evincej  thofe  requifite  qualities,  we  frankly 
avow  we  (hall  give  no  weight  to  the  names  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  advertifementy,  announcing  this  performance;  we  ihall  form puc 
eflimate  from  inveftigation,  and  not  from  authority.     Befides,  as  au- 
thorities, we  fhould   not  be  able  to  determine  what  weight  was  due  ; 
b^caufe  as  critics  and  literary  men,  fome  of  the  names  we  do  not 
know  i  and  bec^ufe  fome  of  the  names  we  do  know.     There  are 
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names  which  wc  admit  to  be  refpeilable.  ^  However  we  differ  from 
his  politico,  we  muft  acknowledge  Mr.  Morgan  to  be  mafter  of  the 
fubj  eel  of  annuities  ;  and  only  to  eir  when  from  arithmetical  calcu-' 
iations,  he  foars  into  political  *  difcuffion.  Burney  is  certainly  com- 
petent to  the  article  of  mufic  ;  and  one  or  two  more,  are  men  known 
lor  converfancy  with  the  fubjeits  which  they  here  undertake  to  han- 
dle. Others  may  be,  but  are  not  known  to  the  public  ;  and  there  are 
pames  m  this  lift  which  are  known  10  the  public,  wuhout- being 
iminent  in  any  profeflion.  Thcie,  of  courfe,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  particularize;  and  we  {hall  defcend  to  no  perfonal  reflexions.— » 
We  muft  make  one  general  obfervation,  that  the  names*  of  any  ce- 
lebrity that  are  introduced  into  this  mufter-roU,  are  diftinguiftied  in 
fccondary  and  fubordinate  departments  of  arts  or  fciences.  There  is 
not  one  name  mentioned  of  the  fmalieft  note  in  the  grand  departments 
of  biftory,  biography,  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphylics,  n^oral  and  poli- 
tical philolophy,  and  theology;  and  no  names  of  high  note  in  natu- 
ral philofophy  and  chemiftry.  In  fuch  circumftances  we.  think  Dr. 
Rees  would  have  afted  more  prudently  if  he  had  not  mentioned  the 
names,  becaufe,  from  an  aflbrtment  in  which  there  are  fo  few  emi- 
nent, and  none  in  the  hightft  departments,  fuch  readers  as  judge 
from  authority,  and  not  from  examination,  might  be  led  to  augur  ill 
of  the  work  from  the  lift  of  the  workmen.  We  (hall  adopt  a  very 
dift'erent  method,  and  (hall  judge  entirely  from  the  work  itlHf;  and 
enter  upon  it  with  as  little  difpoluion  to  cenfure,  as  if  Johnfon  had 
bceu  the  undertaker  for  the  biography  ;  Hume,  Robertfon,  and  Gib- 
bon, for  the  hiftory  ;  Reid  for  metaphyfics ;  Stuart,  Fcrgufon,  and 
Falcy  for  mora!  and  political  philofophy  ;  Horfeley  and  Watfon 
for  theology  ;'  Black  for  chemiftry  ;  Robinfon  and  Playfair  for  natu- 
ral philofophy  and  mathematics.  From  fuch  a  conftellation,  no 
doubt,  our  expetSlations  would  have  been  higher,  than  from  the  me- 
diocrity befure  us  ;  bqt  our  determination  to  fair  enquiry  and  juft 
jtid;^menr,   would  not  have  been  ftronger. 

i'he  conductor.  Dr.  Rees,  though  we  citffent  from  his  theology  and 
politics,  yet  we  believe  to  be  much  lefs  violent  than  moft  of  bis 
Unitarian  brethren  ;  and  we  farther  believe  him  to  have  indefatigable 
induftry ;  and  to  have  all  the  knowledge  and  literary  power  which 
moderate  talents  and  inceftant  labour  can  attain.  We  muft  praife 
him  as  a  very  pa-ns-taking  man,  who,  in  a  long  life  of  conftant  ex- 
ertion,  has  produced  fundry  compilations,  which  many  readers  have 


^  This  fubjecl  is  very  ably  illiillrated  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviews, 
which,  with  accurate  difcriminalion,  marks  the  boundary  between  that 
reach  of  knowledge  in  Mr.  Morgan,  which  is  fully  adequate  to  anfvver  anj 
Cjueftionon  furvivurfliips ;  and  the  degree  which  he  affeds  in  pretending  to 
eltiinate  the  merits  of  Mr.  PittVs  adininiftralion,  by  Hating  the  increafe  of' 
national  debt,  vvllhaut  taking  into  the  account  the  purpofes  for  which  it 
wa*  incurred.  -       . 
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/ound  ufefuj ;  and  thpugh  we  are  no  great  friends  to  the  race  of  com- 
pilers and  book-makers,  with  which  the  prefent  agv^  fo.  much  abounds, 
we  certainly  muft  allow  him  to  be  one  of  the  be  ft  in  the  collegian  line. 
Weuc  we  to  afcribe  to  him  either  original  genius,  or  profound  philo- 
fophy,  ey^ry  impartial  man  of  letters  muft  kno\y,  that  we  were 
Jneer'ing\  but  when  we  grant  him  the  merit  of  a  Wit  of  induftry  and 
voluminous  compilation^  every  impartial  man  of  letters  mu it  know 
that  we  are  in  earneft  /With  this  we  truft  fair  appreciatijn  oi  the 
literary  character  of  Dr.  Re.es,  we  areas  much  refolved  to  render 
his  Cyclopaedia  juftice,  as  if  at  its  head  were  a  Mackintofli. 

A  work  carried  on  by  a  variety  of  hands,  has  been  compared  to  an 
entertainment,  at  which  thehrft   or  his  purveyor  endeavours  fo  to 
combine  the  commodities  of  the  fiihmonoer,  ^butcher,,  poulterer,  and/. 
cooVi  the  confe<S"oi;er,  fruiterer,  and   wine- merchant,  in  order  tO  . 
accommodate   himfelf  to  the  various  «;uefts.     At  fuch  banquets   there 
is  ufually  a  due  proportion  of  the  various  conftituents.     There  was 
lately  iiTtroduce^  a  newkind'of  a  feaft,  entitled   PicNic;  for  which  - 
the  hoftnwde  .very  little  provif?on  himfelf,  but  left  to  his  vifitors  the 
fupply  of"  the  diftVrent  articles  ;  and  as   they  proceeded  withpat  any 
previous  comjtnunication,  there  was  often  an  ejccefb  of  one  difti,  and 
a  defeS  of  others  J  each   contributor  bringing  what  he  could  moft 
readily  command.     There  arc   literary  produ<^iojis  of  the  Pic  Nic 
kind  ;  ^nd  we  muft  fay,  that  that  mode  of  purveyance  feems  to  have 
found  its   way  into  the   New  Cyclopaedia.     Certain  articles   fuper- 
abound^  and  others  are  deficient.     This  obfervation  applies  to  many 
parti  of  the  work,  but  was  firft  fuggefted   by  the  commencing  pages  . 
of  the  fecoild  volume. 

We  find  that  in  his  work  the  condu6lor  has  been  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  difFufed  details -on  the  nomenclature  and  claffifiGation 
of  Botany.  Amaranth  and  Amaryllis  both  occupy  feveral  pages,  which 
inform  us  of  theconfigura.ion  and  culture  of  , thole  plants,  agreeably  . 
to  the  mode  ufual  among  ommon  botanifts,  but  without  defcribing 
the  1?enefit3  that  may  arife  from  theni,  as  has  been  done  by  men  of 
talents  and  philofophy,  who  have  happened  to  include  bata«y  among 
their  ftudies.  Amateur  calls  fojth  a  quotation  from  a  French  writer, 
named  M.  Guinguerie,  but  neither  by  defiriition  nor  defcriptioa 
communicates  to  the  reader  what  the  word  Amateur  means.  Atna^^on 
is  a  long  article,  which  in  feveral  clofe  pages  repeats  to  us  all  tke  in-^ 
formation  that  we  derive  from  a  fliort  note  of  Ruaus  on  Penihefilea^  in 
the  firft  book  of  the  Mneid^  with  the  addition  of  fuch  notices  as  arc 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Ainfwojth's  Diflionary,  To  thiowaluftre, 
however,  round  fuch  fa6ts,  the  writer  introduces  divers  hard  names,  - 
fuch  as  Herodotus y  Hippolyte^  Hercules^  yujiin^  HpcaneaUy  and  many 
Others.  Amher  is  a  paffabie  article,  and  might  be  better  were  the 
writer  to  defcribe  its  ufes,  as  well  as  its  nature.  Ambergris  is  tole^ 
rably  well  defcribed,  but  fomewhat  long,  Jmbltusy  a  Roman  can- 
v^ffing,  is  not  a  bad  abridgement  of  the  accounts  given  by  Kennet 
sind  Adams  ;  although  it  be  unneceflary  to  quote  Cicero  for  ma^c-r 
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rials  that  are  found  in  plain  Englif^i.     Amble  is   a  moveflfieht  of  a 
horft,  which  the  Cyclopaedift  wcli  elucidates,  and  will  be  read   with 
pleafure,  by  connoifleurs  in  horfe-flcfh.     Our  conductor  is  evidently 
acquainted  with  fome  flcilful  groom.     Amhoyna^  prefcnts  a  fair  ac- 
count of  ihc  maiTacre  of  the  Englifb,  fn  the  beginning  of  the  fcven- 
teenth  century.     Amhrofe^   Biihop  of  Milan,  and  a  faint,  affords  our 
Unitarian  condu(3or  an  opportunity  of  introducing  his  theological 
fentiments.     That  prelate  was  a  very  ftrcnuous  opponent  of  the  he- 
refy  of  the  Arians.     He  was  alfo  the  zealous  adverfary  of  paganifm. 
It  was  indeed  very  natural  for  the  fame  perfon  to  combat  thofe  ene- 
mies of  Chriftianity,  who  denied  its  divine  origin,  and  thofe  enemies 
of  Chriftianity,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  its  author.     For  endea- 
vouring to  rcprcfs  the  enemies  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  degraders  of  the 
charaAtfr  of  Chrift,  our  Cyclopaedift  denominates' this  hx^op  inuU^ 
rant.     That  is  a  very  natural  and  common  mode  of  expreflion  among 
heretics,  concerning  the  friends  of  the  Cbriftian  faith  \  and  we  make 
no  doubt  that  when  Pricftley  and  Horfeley,  or  any  other  champions  of 
tenets  contrary,  and  conformable  to  the  do£lrines  of  our  Church  are 
introduced,  finnlar  ftriflures  will  be  repeated.     Such  portions  of  this 
produdion,  as  breathe  a  fpirii  hoflile  to  the  nation  J  faith,  and  the 
cftablifliments  by  which  it  is  upheld,  we  Oiai),  as  they  occur,  point 
out  and  recommend  to  the  peculiar  consideration  of  our 
BISHOPS.     All  know  the  effefls  of   the    French   Kncyclonaedia,  in 
overturning  Chriftianity  and  Hierarchy.     Whatever  be  the  purpt  fe  of 
this  Englilh  production,  various  parts  of  it  have  evidently  a  fimilar 
direction  j  but,  for  the  comfort  of  the  friends  of  the   Briiilh  confti- 
tution  of  church  and  date,  it  can  be  juftly  faid^  that  the  execution  of 
the  prefent  compilation  is  fo  very  inferior  to   the  execution  of  the 
French,  that  it  never  could  have  equal  efficacy.     It  is  indeed  highly 
t6  the  honour  of  Brtifh  wifdom,  that  amona;  our  countrymen,  emi- 
nent genius  has  uniformly  ranged  itfelf  on  the  fide  of  relijj^ion,  vir- 
tue, and  order,  and  that  with  fcarcely  any  exception  ;  but  in  former 
days  Godwin,  the  votaries  of  innovation   in   church  and  ftate,  fincc 
the  time  of  Price  and  Prieftlcy,  arc  mtii  whofe  powers  are  as  infig- 
irtficant  as  their  principles  are  deteftabie.     Candour  impels  us  to  ac- 
knowledge we  entertain  no  apprehenfi^ns  that  Dr.  Abraham  Rees 
will  ever  overturn  either  church  or  ftate;  tut  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  point  out  poifon,  even  where  it  is  very  feeble,  becaufe  on  propor- 
tionably  weak  coriftitutions  it  would  operate   as  ftrongly  as  potent 
venom  upon  vigorous.     America  is  a  very  Jong  article,  long  we  mean, 
not  in  relation  to  the  fubjeft,  but  the  fubftaiice  of  information  com-* 
inunicated.     One  part  of  it  we  read  with  picafure,  bccauffe  it   re- 
peats a^onfidcraWe  portion  of  the  diiTertation  of  Robcrtfon,  cnn- 
ccrninjljthc  peoplingof  America.     Where  Robertfon  leaves  off,  the 
wfittofw  the  article  feems  to  think  it  time  for  him  to  leave  off  alfo  \ 
knd  profeffing  to  prefent  the  general  hiftory  of  America,  he  recites 
the  common  accounts  of  its  difcovery,   climate,    foil,  natural  pro- 
4u£lioiiS)  and  people  ;  abridges  the  ftories  of  Pizarro  and  Cortez,  and 
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goes* through  the  heads  of  the  hiftory  of  JMexica  and  Peru,  Thei;CQ 
hcitalcts  a  jump  to  North  America,  enumerators  .the  names  of  the 
fettlements,  without  any  account  of  the  colonization.  W  ithout  {hew- 
ing how  the  Englifh  got  to  America,  he  cakes  them  up  at  trhe  Peace 
of  Utrecht ;  and  in  two  paoes  and  a  quarter,  brings  that  immenfe 
continent  from  the  beginning  tof  the  laft  ceritury  to  the  preftnt  time  ; 
and  includes  the  American  revolution,  and  the  fubfequent  cftablifh- 
rtient,  in  the  faid  two  pages  and  a  quarter.  This  ^may,  perhap^i,  be 
intended  as  a  balance  to  the  three  pages  beilowed  upon  the-plaht  Ama" 
ranth;  an^  three  and  a  half  upon  the  plant  y/7«tfry///r.  We  refer  to 
Dr.  Rees  himfelf,  whether  he  has  judiciouily  ds (charged  his  duty  as 
cbnduQor,  in  differing  alinoft  thrice  the  fpace  to  l)e  occupied  by, 
two  plants  of  no  medicinal  efFedfc,  or  pra<3ical  ufe,  to  that  which  is 
allowed  to  the  thirteen  States  of  Arrierica,  which  are  fo  very  con fpi^ 
cuous  in  the  hiftory  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Are  we  to  take  thia 
as  a  fample  of  the  dirc^kor's  fkill,  in  apportioning  attention  to*  im-' 
portance ;  no,  none  can  be  fo  grofsly  ignorant  as  tp  make  fucb  a  rate 
bfcon^parative  value.  We  candidly  afcribe  the  defect  to  another 
caufe.  The  condu£lor  has  probably  taken  fuch  hands  as  he  could 
get;  and  vocabulary  iotani^s  are  moi*e  abundant  than  Historians^ 
Amianthus  fliews  its  defcriber  to  be  acquainted  with  mineralogy,  and 
does  not  occupy  much  fpace,  not  more  than  what  is  allotted  to  North. 
America,  from  the  Bofton  port  bill  to  the  acknowledgment  af  inde- 
pendence by  Great  Britain.  Ammonia  is  well  explained,  'only 
much  too  long,  fur  its  relative  importance.  Our  friend  the  botanift 
fo  m  after  meets  us  with  Amomum,  on  which  he  is  not  altogether  fa 
difFufe.  He  confines  himfelf  to  defcription,  propi^gatlon,  and  culture, 
but  takes  no  notice  of  ufe.  Hitherto  very  few  fpecimens  of  bidgra* 
phy  have  occurred.  One  of  the  firfl  i^  Thomas^  Amory^  a  prefbyte* 
rian  divine,  bn  whom  the  writer  laviihes  great  praiie,  but  mentions 
no  fa£l:s  from  which  a  reader  can  find,  that  the  hero  dcferved  either  • 
praife  or  cenfurc,  AmphiSiyons  is  a  tolerable-  article,  and  (hews  the 
writer  to  have  glanced  at  fome  paffa2;es  of  Gillies,  an  I  the  younger 
Anacharfis.  We  niuft  however  obferve,  it  is  an  ufelefs  parade  of 
learning,  when  a  wjiter  borrows  paflages  concerning  the  Greeks, 
from  Englifh  books,  and  quotes  the  Greek  authorities  which  he  finds 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  padres  in  the  faid  Engliih  books.  y//«- 
phitheatre  introduces  the  Roman  ftru<ftures  of  that  name,  and  dit'^ 
plays  archltecSlural  knowledge.  It  prefents  both  the  materials  and 
form  of  the  principal  edifices  of  that  kind  ;  but  takes  little  notice  of 
the  rpeftacles.  Trie  author,  we  apprehend,  is  an  artift  in  (oiue  de- 
partment connefted  with  building  ;  but  is  little  of  an  antiquary,  And- 
lefs  of  an  hiftorian.  To  Amputation^  [cvtmcf^n  pages  are  devoted  ; 
jContjfining  a  regular  and  fyflematlc  ifeatife  with  vari6us  cafca ;  ami 
might  inake  an  uieful  fe6i ion  of  a  pefforrran<fe.  devoted  exclufively 
to  furgery  ;  but  here  occupies  much  mcrre  than  tKe  due  proportioii 
of  attention  and  fpace.  It  is  much  too  minute  for  any  but  medical 
(ludents^   and  fuch  do- not  probably  feek  orofefficnal  knowledge  and 
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flcill  from  reading  didlionaries.  Amftirdam^  is  intrinAcally  a  good  ar- 
ticle, and  in  its  relation  to  the  general  work,  neither  too  long  nor 
too  ihort.  The  botanift  meets  us  with  a  very,  long  article  upon 
Amygdalui.  The  account  is  very  well  written,  and  its  difpropor- 
tionate  length  is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer,  but  the  conduftor.  It 
muft  be  a  wonderful  predilefiion  for  botany,  that  mentions  AnabaJiSf 
as  a  plant;  but  does  not  mention  it  as  a  celebrated  expedition  and 
retreat,  performed  and  defcribed  l)y  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied 
commanders  and  hiftorian^  of  antiquity.  A  profeH'ed  biographical 
account  of  the  celebrated  Anacharfis,  mentions  a  few  fayings  of  that 
philofopher,  but  prefents  no  view  of  his  life  and  charader.  We 
fufpeft  frbm  that,  and  various  inftances  which  we  have  already  met, 
that  the  Cyclopaedia  is  as  defe£iive  in  biographical  as  hiftorical  abi- 
lity. Analogy^  introduces  feveral  quotations  from  Dr.  Reid  and 
others,  but  does  not  Ihew  the  writer  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  efpecially  as  an  inteiledual  procef? ;  and 
this  is  the  firft  opportunity  the  fecond  volume  has  afforded  us  of  per- 
ceiving the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the  Cyclopaedift*s  knowledge  of 
the  human  underftanding.  One  obfervation  which  very  forcibly  oc- 
curs is,  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  logical  precifion  ;  and  even  of 
common  logical  art.  The  definitions  are  extremely  imperfeft  ;  and 
Convey  clafs  and  difference,  except  in  botany,  fo  very  faintly,  that 
a  reader  has  much  difficulty  in  difcovering  what  the  writer  means  to 
fay.  Analyfts^  as  a  mode  in  logic,  is  exhibited  more  feebly  and  fuper- 
ficially  than  Analogy.  If  the  writer  had  read,  and  underftood  Dun- 
can, Watts,  or  any  common  elementary  book  of  logic,  he  might 
have  been  much  more  matter  of  the  meaning  of  Analyfis.  The 
word  Anas^  affords  an  opportunity^for  a  very  long  and  detailed  enu- 
meration of  the  various  kinds  of  ducks  and  gecfe  \  a.  fpecies  of  birds 
that  appears  to  have  made  a  very  deep  impreffion  upon  the  Cyclo- 
psedift.  Anatomy^  is  a  good  article  \  and  from  the  importance  of 
the  fubjetS,  we  can  fcarcely  think  it  too  long,  efpecially  in  the  ge- 
neral defcriptions.  Some  of  the  minute  details  might  perhaps  be 
fpared  ;  becaufe  they  will  be  underilood  only  by  medical  men ;  and 
to  fuch  they  will  convey^no  new  knowledge.  Anaxagoras^  one  of  the 
fathers  of  philofophy,  efpecially  of  moral,  defervcd  a  very .  different 
biographer,  from  the  writer  who  undertakes  his  life  in  the  Cyclo- 
paedia, and  who  feenis  only  to  have  heard  that  he  was  a  philofo- 
pher, without  any  comprehenfion  of  what  he  did  in  the  ftage  in  which 
he  found  moral  and  tjieological  fcience.  As  we  advance,  we  find  in-i 
creafing  grounds  for  concluding,  that  the  Cychp^dij  of  Dr,  Rees  is 
mdji  mijerally  defeSfive  in  biographical  talents.  In  fartS^,  the  writers 
feem  totally  ignorant  of  the  purpofes  of  biography,  as  weH  as  the 
art.  » 

'  We  have  frequently  remarked  the  difproportfon  of  the  articles  to 
their  relative  value.  -This  remark  we  find  confirmed  as  we  proceeds 
Fropi  ANA  to  ANG,  containing  upwards  of  loo  pages,  there 
^X^  fcarcely  any  fubje£ts  that  appear  to  have  called  forth  attention,, 
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but  fur^cry  and  botany.     Many  pages  are  devoted   to  Anchufa^  An^ 
dromeda^  AndrophagoUy  Anomene^  Anethum^  and  other  plants ;  to  An- 
cbyhjisy  Ancyloblepharon-t  Ancyloglofum\    zndy  above  all,  ^neurifm^  in 
furgery,  whilft  every  fubjedt  of  hiftory,  biography,  and  ethic$>   is 
ilurred  over  in  columns  or  half  columns.     Andrew* s^  St.  contains 
grofs  errors    about   the   number  of  profeffbrs,   into  which   no  one 
could  have  fallen,  who  knew  anything  of  that  Univerfity ;  or  even 
took  the  trouble  of  reading  the  Scotch  Almanack.     We  admit  that 
the  miftake  is  not  very  material  in  icfelf ;  but  it  is  material  in  its  re-^ 
lation  to  the  work;  becaufe  //  demanfirates  that  writers  undertake   to 
inforfn  others  onJubjeSis  which  they  have  taken  no  pains  to  know  them- 
felves.    ^  Anglings    as   far  as   we  recolledl    the    amufements  of  our 
youth,  is  accurately  defcribcd   in  its  various  condituents  of  lines^ 
fiies,  and  other  baits ;  and  we  have  the  fatisfaSion  to  fee,  that  the 
writer  has  not  done  with  his  fubjed^,  as  he  refers  for  future  commu- 
nications to  the  articles,  fifliing  flies,  lines,  rods,  hdoks,  &c.     Hav- 
ing beftowed^^  columns  on  Anglings  our  Cyclopaedift  proceeds  to 
bellow  a  column  and  a  half  on  Anglo  Saxom\  and  fome  pages  after, 
almoft  two  co'umiis  upon  Anne^^  Queen  of  England.     This  laft  ar- 
ticle comprehends  Marlborough's  vidories  to  the  Peace  of,  Utrecht, 
in  feven  lines  j  and  the  Union  in  four  ;  while  five  lines ^ are  devoted 
to  the  contefts  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories.     This  notable  narrative  is 
concluded  by  the  charader  of  Queen  Anne,  extradled    from  Dr. 
Sommerville,  and  a  few  obf{?rvations  intended  to  prove  that  literature 
flouriihed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
Auguftan  age.     The  word  Annual^  draws  very  little  attention  to  its 
other  Hgnifications  \  but   produces  nine  columns  upon  annual  plants. 
Annuity y  is  an  able  article,  no  doubt  the  produ£lion  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
on  a  fubjeft  in  which  he  is  perfeflly  at  home.     Anfon  is  tolerably 
well  abridged   from  the  voyages  of  that  ^celebrated  circumnavigator. 
Under  the  names,  Anthony^  we  are  furprifed,  not  to  find  Mark  An- 
thony ^  but  prefume  he  may  occur  in  fome  other  part  of  the  wprk. — 
We   beg  the  Cyclopaedift's  pardon,  we  do    meet    Mark  Anthony 
in  the:  right  place ;  but  we  are  forry  to  fay,  we  only  find  a  huddle  of 
detached  fadts,  without  any  conncaed  feries  of  hiftory  or  view  of 
character.     Antimony^  is'  a  very  well  written  article  ;    and  though 
full,  not  too  long.     The  article  on  Antiochus  the  Greats  mentioning 
his  war  .with  the  Romans,  fcarcely  touches  on  his  jealoufy  of  Han- 
nibal, the  principal  caufe  of  his  overthrow.     Both  the  Anton ini,  are 
the  fubjefts  of  palTable  articles,  which  (hew  the  writer  to  have  read 
Gibbon,    but    do  not    prpvc  him    to  be  deeply  converfant    in  the 
philofophy  for  which  Aurelius  was  diftinguifted.     The  two  moft 
illuftrious  of  Roman  emperors,  as  eminent  for  virtue  and  wifdom  as 
for  flation,    have  feven  columns  between  them  ;    while  an  infe£t 
named  the  Aphis^  has  for  his  fole  (hare  fix  columns  and  a   half,^ 
For  feveral  pages  there  occur  no  articles  deferving  either  praife  or' 
cenfure.     Appeal,  in  law,  is  very  well  explained  ;  and  here  we  fhall 
take  occ2(iion  to  obferve^  that  the  articles  upon  law  in  genera],  are' 
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judicioufly  executed.     Indeed  the^condudor  has  been  either  more 
wife,  or  more  fortunate  in  the  afliftants  whom  he  has  procured/  in 
the  faculties,  than  in  the  grand  departments  of  literature  and  phi-^ 
lofbphy.     His  writers  on  medicine  and  law^  really  appear  to  under- 
ftand   vrhat  they  undertake   to  communicate.     Apprenticijbip^   pro- 
duces an  extra£l  from  Smith '|i  Wealth  of  Nations,  which,  though 
well  known  to  every  Jiitcrary  and  political  reader ;  we  by  no  means 
ccnlure  for  its  tritenefs.     We  wifh  the  Cyclopasdifts  were  always  as 
"  feledt  in  their  authorities,  and  fources  of  compilation.     Arabwy  in 
geography  and  hiftory,  is  an  article  which  has  evidently  coft  the  wri- 
ter very  great  labour ,  and  we  flibuld  have  been  very  happy  to  hav« 
adde'd  to  the  commendation,  which  hi§  induflry  deferves,  thd  praifc 
of  ability,  Ikill,  and  fuccefsful   execution.      Wc   muft  inform  the 
conduflor  and  his  hiftorKal  helpers,  that  every  fubjeS  of  narration 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  outfet,  progrefs,  and  refult; 
without  underftanding  which,  and  exhibiting  them  in   their  natural 
feries,  no  writer  can  tell  a  clear  and  interefting  ftory.     All  the  fafls 
that  can  be  collefled,  will  not  anfwcr  the  purpofe,  without  lucid 
and  orderly  arrangement ;  and  no  man  can  arrange  efFt dually  with- 
out comprehending  the  feveral  parts,  and  the  whole  of  his  fubjedV. 
Not  knowing  this  requifite  of  hiftory,  the  writer  concerning  Arabia 
has  compiled  from  Gibbon,  Pinkerton,  and  various  other  authors,  di- 
vers paflages,  which  arc  ftrung  together  without  any  regard  to  con- 
nection, the  order  of  time,  or  of  caufe  ai»d  cffe<9t.     The  writer  is 
a  laborious  colledor  of  materials,  but  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  hiftorical  compofition,  which  may  be  difplayed  in  a  few  pages, 
as  well  as  in  vol'umeE,     To  make  capital  claret,  requires  fomething 
beyond  merely  gathering  grapes.     If  the  hidorian  of  the   Cyclo^ae- 
Jia  is^crude  and  confufed  on  Arabia^    the  botanifl  is  well  dlgefted 
and  clear  on  Arabis  or  IVall-crefs.     Arama  contains  a  very  minute 
account  of  fpiders,  in  their  various  functions ;  but  efpecially  in  the 
a6l  of  generation,  and  the  prelufive  movements.     The  mode  of  af- 
ceitaining  the  fex   is  very  circumftantially  defcribed.     Arhuthnot^  the 
friend  of  Swift  and  Pope,,  is  a  very  paltry  article,  upon  a  very  fine 
iubjeft.     Arcadia  is  an  exception  to  moft  of  the  hiftorical  articles  ; 
the  wrtler  in  two  pages  prefents  a  clear  and  orderly  abridgement  of 
the  hiftory  of  that  country.     Argonaut  and  Argot  art  on  the Jame  flan ; 
and  Aiew  that  the  conduaor  has  received  occafional  comaiuDications, 
from'  fome  pcrfon  or  perfons^,  that  know  hiftory  to  require  'outfcc,- 
progrefs,  and  refult.     How  comes  the  biographer  to  forget  that  yflr-» 

Sfr/^  afforded  a  fplendid  fubje£^  in  its  Duke  John,  who  fo  eminently 
iftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  wars  of  Marlborough,  and  afterwards  iri 
the  fenate.  Arijiotle^  is  an  able  article,  evidently  the  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent hand,  from  that  which  writes  moft  of  the  biography  in  th^ 
Cyclopfedia.  It  contains  a  clear,  connected,  and  mafterly  view  of 
the  metaphyCcjj,  Ipgic,  ethics,  and  politics  of  the  Stagyrite,  Du-^ 
ring  th^  remainder  of  the  A,  there  appears  in  the  biographical  and' 
hiftorical  departments,  aconteft  between  dulnefs  and  ability,  which- 
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ihall  be  biographer  and  hiftorian  for  the  Cvclopaedia.  Ari/Hdes  is  a 
Ihort  but  vigorous  article^  of  biography.  Atbensj  much  the  longeft 
article  which  h^s  hitherto  occurred  in  that  department,  makes  the 
\  re^ider  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the,  hiftory,  law,  conftitution, 
commerce,  and  charatter  of  that  famous  people  i  and  is  evidently 
the  produdior*  of  a  writer  well  acquainted  with  that  fpecies  of  com- 
poiition.  From  it  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  difagreeable  talk  of 
ccnfure  we  might  exchange  for  the  more  pleafing  adt  of  beftowing 
commendation  \  but  we  find,  that  either  the  writer  of  that  artitle, 
has  difcontinued  his  efforts,  or  that  he  has  rendered  them  more  fimi- 
lar  to  the  works  of  his  fellow- labourer.  Honeft  dulnefs  keeps  her 
place  in  the  biography  and  hiftory  of  the  Cycl^aedia.  Our  friend  the 
Arabian^  meets  us  again  in  Affyria\  and  in  due  time  pops  on  us  ^c 
Babylon. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  feveral  theological  articles  occur.  Ar-^ 
mtniany  very  clearly,  and  though  concifely,  fully  explains  the  doc- 
trijies  of  that  ftd,  with  the  impartiality  of  a  judicial  ftatemen\. 
Arian^  is  much  Ufs  obje^ionabie  than  we  apprehended,  and  keeps 
chiefly  to  narrative.  Atonement  iimpfy  ftates  the  dodrine  of  ouf 
churchy  in  a  very  few  wprds ;  after  which  the  writer  proceeds,  in 
minute  detail,  to  exhibit  through  feveral  pages  the  fedarian  doc- 
trines ;  dwelling  mod  minutely,  and  expatiating  moft  largely  on  the 
tenets  of  Dr.  Prieftley ;  he  concludes  with  the  following  words: 

**  We  obferVe  that,  though  the  word  atonement  frequently  occurs  in  ll>e 
Old  Teftament,  we  meet  with  it  but  once  in  the  New  Teltament ;  and  in 
•other  places  the  fanpie  word  is  generally  rendered  reconciUatim,  As  for  thofe 
%vlio  reject  4he  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  they  maintain, 
t hit  the  groat  object  of  our  Lord's  million  was  (o  teach  the  do6lrine  of -a 
refurrecljon  to  a  future  immortal  life,  and  that  hence  arofe  the  peculiar  n«- 
celiity  and  utility  of  his  own  death  and  refurrection,  as  a  proof  of  his  doc- 
trine." 

The  purpofe  of  fuch  an  articl63^  fo  chfed^  is  obvious.  It  is  an- 
i=iounced  that  the  fubieft  will  be  refumed,  under  the  heads  **  Expiatkf;^ 
Sacrifice**  &fr.  Unhfs  the  execution  of  this  Cychpadia  be  totally 
changed^  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  judgment  of  our  countrymen y  than 
tofuppofe  it  xvill  ever  reach  fiich  an  advanced  part  of  the  alphabet^ 

We  at  length  have  waded  through  A,  and  noticed  every  article 
that  was  charafteriftically  important.  We  aiTure  our  readers,  we 
have  been  as  mild  as  the  confcious  commands  of  duty  could  pofliWy 
permit;  and  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  we  appeal  to  the  un- 
biaflTed  jiidgment  of  our  readers .  themfelves  ;  and  requt^ft  them  to 
look  over  the  articles  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  alfo  other  arti- 
cles of  the  feme  clafTes,  which  they  will  find  the  fame  in  expcut'q[n 
9nd  refult.  >  We  entertain  no  doubt,  that  every  impartial,  man  of 
letters,  will  agree  with  us,  that  in  profeflional  trades  and  arts,  a 
competent  degree  of  knowledge  is  difplayed  by  the  Cyclopadift ;  but 
'iA  the  grand  depattments  of  biography,  hiftory,  logic,  metaphyfics, 
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theolog/y  ethics,  and  policies  ;  in  fliort^  in  whatever  belongs  to  the 
powersof  the  human  undtrftanding,  and  the  afF(?dions  of  /he  human 
heart,  the  relation,  duties,  and  conduA  of  intelligent  and  -rccial 
.beings,  the  Cyclopaedia  may  in^  general  be  charaderized  as  deplo* 
rably  deficient.  Plants  and  tnfe^ls  the  Cyclopadijis  appear  competent  t$ 
de/cribe^  but  MAN  plainly  appears  beyond  their  reach. 
We  have  per u fed  fome  parts  of  B,  and  are  forry  to  fay,  they  do 
not  tend  to  remove  the  impreflion  which  A  has  made  ;  but  our 
farther  remarks  we  referve  to  the  next  Number.    •  ; 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cbrrefpondence  in  a  Series  of  Letters  between  a  Gentleman  in  Berlin  and 
a  Perfon  of  DiJlinBion  in  London^from  Auguji  1 80*^,  to  June  1804. 
8vo.  Pp.  190.  5s.  Drcfden  primed.    Budd,  Pall-Mall. 

THESE  letteris  are  evidently  the  produ£lion  of  a  man  who  has 
made  the  politics  of  Europe  the  obje£t  of  his.  particular  ftudy 
and  attention.  They  difplay,  of  courfe,  much  political  knowledge, 
and  fome  ufeful  informntion  ;  though  they  are,  by  no  means,  free 
from  defers  ;  nor  has  the  author,  in  our  opinion,  Succeeded  in  clear- 
ing his  own  mind  from  thofe  partialities  and  prejudices  which  he  (b 
ftrongly,  and,  in  moft  caies,  fo  juftly,  reproves  in  others.  He  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  a  decided  partiality  for  Pruffia,  and  a  marked 
f)rejudice  againd  Ruflia;  and  where  thefe  prevail  his  judgment  is  but 
ittle  to  be  depended  upon.  He  thinks  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
of  Great  Britain  that  Holland  (hould  become  an  integral  part  of  th# 
Pruflian  Monarchy,  and  plainly  indnuates  that  the  King  of  Pruflia 
has  long  had  views  upon  that  devoted  country.  Certainly,  if  it»' 
priftine  independence  cannot  be  reftored,  it  hac  jetter  become  a  pai^t 
of  the  Pruffian  Monarchy  than  df  the  French  Empire  ^  but  if  hit 
Pruffian  Majeity  could  be  tempted  to  aflert  his  own  dignity,  and  tb 
vindicate  the  violated  righrs  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  by  fucb  a 
bait,  when  the  wrongs  of^his  family,  and  confiderations  which  ope* 
rate,  with  flill  greater  force,  upon  noble  minds,  could  not  roufe  him 
to  'a£lion,  he  is  very  little  entitled  to  the  praife  which  is  here  be- 
flowed  upon  him.  Indeed,  the  author's  attempt  ^o  juftify  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  moil  feet^ie  parr  of 
.his  book.  And  we  could,  we  think,  eafily  demonilratethe  weaknefa 
of  miany  of  his  arguments,  as  well  on  this  fubje^l,  as  on  the  view& 
and  condu£l  of  Ruflia,  did  our  limits  permit  us  to  enter  into  the 
lengthened  difculfion  which  would  be  neceflary  for  that  purpofe*  If 
it  really  be,  as  he  afierts,  "  very  unfair  to  accufe  his  Pruffian  Ma- 
jefty  of  being  partial  to  the  progrefs  ,pf  the  French  Republic,"  tq 
what  principle  or  to  what  motive,  in  the  name  cf  common  fcnfe^ 
are  \ire  to  afcribe  his  long  fpnbearance  to  check  that  progrefs,  at  a 
time,  too,  when  it  was  fully  within  his  power  to  check  it  eiFectuallj^ 
by  a  cordial  and  vigorous  co-operation  with  thofe  (tates  who  had  roan* 

fully 
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fully  oppofed  the  gigantic  and  infatiate  ambition  of  the  French  Ble- 
public?  If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  that  *' there  is  no  man  in.  Europe 
more  convinced,  than  he  is,  of  the  neceflity  of  circumfcrTbing  the  doi^ 
tninion  of  France  within  her  ancient  limits,"  he  has>  unqueltionably, 
adopted  the  nioft  extraordinary  mode  of  proving  his  conviQion  of 
fuch  neceflity,  that  ever  man*  did  adopt.  '*  But,"  purfues  our  au- 
thor, '*  to  take  an  adlive  part  againft  the  republic,  the  fecurity  of  the 
monarchy  requires  that  he  be  certain  of  being  enabled  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  ovvrn  dominions.'*  How  the  fccurity  of  Pruflia  (?an  he 
faid  to  confift  in  an  extsnfion  of  her  dominions,  we  cqnfefs  we  can- 
not, perceive  ;  and  we  very  well  remember,  that  many  politicians  at- 
tempted to  juftify  the  defertion  of  PrufSa  from  the  confederacy  formed, 
againft  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war,  on  the  very 
ground,  that  the  efFoits  of  Auftria  werediredJed  to  an  extenfion  of  i^/r 
ffwn  dominions.  Now  if  Pruflia  can,  at  one  time,  make  the  exteniion 
of  her  dominions  tlie  fine  qua  non  of  oppofing  France,  and,  at  an- 
other, ceafe  to  oppofe  France,  becaufe  Auflria  only  avails  herfelf  of 
the  chances  of  war  to  extend  her  own  frontiers,  we  cannot  much  ad- 
mire either  the  integrity  or  the  confiftency  of  the  principle  which  di-  ^ 
lefls  the  condudl  of  Pruflia.  .    ^      . 

In  refpe£l  of  Ruflia,  our  author's  prejudices  feem  to  have  betrayed 
him  into  fomethin^  very  like  r^«^r^^//^/£?w.  In  p.  19,  he  fays,  **  to 
extend  the  dominion  and  commerce  of  the  empire,  and  to  raife  the 
political  influence  of  the  government,  is,  and,  as  I  have  before  faid, 
cught  to  be^  the  fundamental  fyftem  of  the  Court  of  Peterfburgh." 
But,  in  p.  27,' we  are  told  that  "to  maintain  the  military  reputation 
and  rank  of  the  Ruflian  Empire,  glory  muft  be  the  leading  virtue  and 
daily  purfuit  of  its  Sovereign;  heroijm^  hondur^  2ind' jufi ice ^  n^ufl:  be 
his  charadteriftics  5  and  public  generq/ity  fhould  decorate  all  his  ac- 
tions.'' Now  it  will  fcarcely  be  denied,  that  the  extenfion  of  his. 
dominions  and  of  his  political  influence  has  been  the  fundamental 
fyflem,  or  ruling  principle  of  Buonaparte's  government ;  yet  in  what 
he  has  difplayed  heroifm,  honour,  or  juftice,  we  are  yet  to  learn.  In 
ihort,  it  appears  to  us  as  diffirult  to  reconcile  the  fentiments  in  vhefe 
two  paflTages,  as  to  identify  feljijhnefs  with  magnanimity.  Again,  in 
Pp.  25,  and  26,  and  27,  he  reprefents  the  military  force  of  Ruflia  as 
by  no  means  formidable;  affirms,  that  fmce  the  death  of  the  Emprefs 
Catherine  it  ha^^  been  diminilhed  to  the  amount  of  180,000  men;  and 
that  the  60,000  recruits  lately  ordered  to  be  levied,  **  is  not  anequi-^ 
valent  for  the  relaxation  which  two  years  of  peace,  under  a  philan- 
thropic government  like  the  prefent,  may  introduce  into  the  military 
difcipline  of  that  country."  And  the  whole  tenor  of  his  ar^iument,  in 
this  part  of  the  correfpoudcnce,  goes  to  prove  that  Utile  is  to  be  ex- 
pe£led  hy  us,  or  to  be  dreaded  by  our  enemy,'  from  the  interpofuion 
of  Ruflia.  But  in  a  fubfequent  part,  when  he  argues  againft  the 
improbability  of  any  attempt,  by  Buonaparte,  to  conquer  this  coun- 
try, his  language  is  very  different  indeed.  He  there  fays  that  '*  Bo- 
naparte ^Bucnaparte)  knows  that  thofe  fovcreigns  (the  Emperoi;8  of  [ 
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Aufiria  and  Ruflh,  and  the  King  of  Pruilia)  as  well  as  every  honeft 
man,  are  the  enemies  of  his  governmenr,  aud  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  circumfGribe."  ( W</ulJ  to  heaven  this  may  prove  to  be 
the  cafe  !)  <^  Hjb  knows  that  the  Auftrian  regular  army  amounts  to 
400*000  brave  men  in  a  high  (tate  of  difcipline;  that  Prulfia  can 
mutter  nearly  300,000  foldicrs,  o  mniandtd  by  the  moft  intelligent 
officers  in  Europe,  and  tbat  Ruffia  can^  in  a  little  timt^  organiie  an 
army  of  aUtioJl  any  number  of  men. ^'  P.  122.  Yet,  ftrange  to  fay,  fo 
p.  160,  161,  he  cannot  perceive  "any  great  or  real  benefit  tha^  will 
arife  to  either  the  Dutch  or  Englifti  from  a  quarrel  between  P' ranee 
and  Ruffia,'*  and  attempts  to  ihcw  that  the  latter  couJd  make  no  ma- 
terial impreifion  on  the  former !  But  his  arguments  here  are  very 
weak  indeed.'  Paifing  over  the  apparent  contradidion  in  thefe  paf- 
fages,  we  have  to  obfcrve,  that  if  thefe  powers  were  really  determmed 
fo  circumfcribe  the  dominion  of  Buonaparte,  Europe  would  very  foon 
be  refcued  from  the  difgraceful  fituation  in  which  it  has,  for  fome 
lime,  been  involved ;  and  a  due  balance  of  power  he  reftored. 

The  cenfure  ol  Peltier's  Amhigues  and  the  remarks  on  the  blockade 
of  Hamburgh  and  the  Elbe,  are  unworthy  of  the  writer.     The  latter, 
indeed,  are  fo  weak,  that  the  verieft  Tyro  in  politics  could  expofe 
their  fallacy.     Nor  is  he  more  fucccfsful  in  his  attempt  to  juttity  the 
Auftrian  government  for  the  bafe  defertion  of  their  Ruffian  allies,  in 
Switzerland,  during  the  laft  war;  a  conducS):  which  .we  cehfured,  at 
the  time,  with  that  fevtrity  which  it  feemed  to  us  to  defeive.     But  rt 
is  here  defended  on  a  ground,  perfc<Slly  new ; — **  It  fhould  be  re- 
collected that,  during  the  Ruffian  can.pajgn  in  Italjr,  the  AuArian 
itiiniftry  evidently  faw,  that  Jhould  the  Rufli an  army  in  itfelf  become 
formidable  to  France,    an  ofTenfivc  and  deleriuve  alliance  between 
France  and  RufHa  was  certain.*'     The  Aufirian  minittiy  muft  have 
been  very  clear  fxghted  indeed,  thus  to  fee  what  nobody  elfe  ever  faw, 
and  what,  we  firmly  belieie,  had  no  eKittence  but  in  the  difturbed 
imaginations  of  fomle  l^alf-wittcd  llarefn)en ;  or  rather  this  was  tbfe 
tniferable  pretext  of  fome  violent  an^'  difaffefted  men,  who  fulFered  a 
fpiri>t  of  party  to  fubdue  every  reeling  of  patrictit'm,  and  unhappily 
fuch  men  are  to  be  found  in  every  country-     As  to  the  laboured  jufti- 
lication  of  the  Arch-Duke  Charles,  which  accompanies  thia  notable 
dtfcovery,  it  is,  in  the  fiift  place;  a  work  of  fupcre rogation ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  it  proceeds  upon  a  ialfe  fuppolitio*? ;  for  it  is  well 
'  known,  that  the  Arch-Dakc  Charles  was  reftrained  from  purfiiing 
the  dictates  of  his  own  noble  mind,  and  excellent  judgment,  by  the 
pofitive  mandates  of  the  Aulic  Council.     But  the  note  which  is  fub- 
joined  to  this  political  review,  difplays  fo  much  good  fenfe,   and  lb 
many  juft  remarks,  that  we  fliali  tianfcribe  the  grcata:  patt  of  it. 

"  r  believe  there  is  no  inilarice  in  the  hlftory  of  modern  titnes^  (hat  evtr 
a  nation  at  war  poiTefftid  fucli  a  preponderant  difpofeable  force  and  fac*h 
means  to  put  it  in  a6tion  as  you  do  at  thrs  moment.  With  half  yoiii"  prt-feftt 
fuperiority,  ^  Chatham,  without  polluting  the  Britifti  foil  with  a  drojx  of 
foreign  bloody  would  have  (bon  fettled  ^our  diplomatic  accounts  for  7  in- 
demnification 
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imnification  and  futiife  fecurityV  On  the  Continent,  wreare  vexttoliear 
a  Pitt  teUing  his  countrymen  that  glory  is  to  be  their  reward  and  n^tionad 
(ecurity  the  certain  refult  of  fighting  a  French  army  on  Engiifli  ground ! 
My  dear  Sir,  you  may  believe  rae  that  fifty  thoufand  Britifh  ibldiersy  well 
employed  on  foreign  ground,  would  at  this  time  acquire  more  glory  to  th^ 
Britifli  name  and  more  fecurity  to  the  flate,  than  the  deflru6l«ion  of  all  tl» 
C#nful's  legions  (were  they  in  England)  could  produce  to  you.  The  glory, 
and  (ecurity  you  will  gain  by  beatmg  Bonaparte  on  your  own  (hores  will 
be  of  a  negative  nature,  and  they  will  but  ill  pay  the  cofts.  You  fay — the 
people  of  England  have  an  averfion  to  fend  troops  abroad.  That  may  be^ 
f  mor  do  I  wonder  at  it;  you  feldom  fend,  your  foldiei^s  abroad  ^  any  iia* 

'  tional  purpofe ;  their  conqueH:^  inftead  of  adding  to  the  commerce,  power 

ftnd  fecurity  of  the  nation,  exhaufls  the  property  of  the  public  and  improve* 
that  of  the  enemy.  That  you  can  pay  foreign  armies  ctieaper  than  you  keefit 
youj"  own  abroad>  is  a  pityfjul  argument;  it  is  a  ftiame  to  hear  it  repeated 
in  the  Britifli  parliaxpent.  Pay  given  to  foreign  armies  is  not  only  money 
thrown  away,  but  witb  it  you  give  your  national  fpiiit;  whereas  the  ex* 
penfe  of  a  Britifh  army  well  employed,  is  in  itfelf  a  gain  to  the  flate:  yowr 
men,  well  condiifted,  are  equal  to  any  foldiers  whatever;  tbey  have  a  p©* 
caliar  adyanta|^e  over  the  troops  of  other  countries,  to  wit,  their  energy  of 
ehara6l«^  and  phyfical  powers. — ^They  have  the  agility  of  the  French,  Hun** 
gariansiand  Ruffians,  with  the  perfonal  flrength  of  the  German  andPruilian 
troops:  put  it  in  their  power  to  acquire  military  reputation,  and  you  nia/ 
tlien  fa[^y  reduce  your  defenfive  efVabiifllment.  \ 

"A  militafy  reputation  is  of  more  national  value  than  feme  politicians  are 
willing  to  allow.  Had  the  Hanoverians,  for  inflance,  ii)  defence  of  th^ir 
,  country  facfificed  in  the  field,  one  half  of  its  male .  inhabitants,  that  loffi 
would  iuve  been  a' real  and  glorious  national  gain.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
feven  years  war,  the  meaneft  Pruffian  peafant  pofTefTed  an  energy  of  ch*? 
sa^er^  and  a  perfonal  and  public  worth  which,  in  thefe^  days  are  rarely  to 
be  found  amongft  men  in  the  higheft  flations  of  life.  What  gives  your  tof? 
tile  neigliboor  a  confideration  in  Europe  r  Not  his  tranfcendant  talents  cer- 
tainly, nor  yet  the  bravery  of  his  ragged  regiments:  but  the  wretched  eco- 
nomy, intrigues  and  defenfive  fyftem  of  other  governments  which  have  loflr 
their  miittary  reputation,  and  with  it  Ujo  natural  pride  and  public  fpiritof 
their  rcfpedive  fubjeds:  of  thefe  General  Bonaparte  takes  advantage,  and 
by  a  eowtemptibje  charlatanerie,  he  keeps  the  cowardly  world  in  leverilii 
anxiety.  The  ConfuPs  name  is  now  become  an  army,  and  yet  all  Europe 
knows;  that  you  have  not  an  an  honefl  Englifli  iailof  who  individfially  wo^l^ 
retreat  before  him/' . 

In  one  of  the  letters  we  find  feme  very  forcible  comments  on  a  paiil- 
phlet,  etultled  ^^  Why  do  we  go  to  War ^'^  which  was  reviewed  by  us 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance.     On  the  probable  confequerrcesw  th6 

?;ace,  or  rather  **  hollow -armed  truce^**  (to  ufe  an  exprefKon  of  Mr* 
orke's,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  treaty  of  Artiiens,,  and  tb«  ' 
C0ndu6l  of  fome  of  his  colleao[ues)  had  it  been  fuffered  to  continue 
much  longer,  the  author's  fentiments  are  in  unifon  with  our  own. 

.  ^'  Sir,  I  bdieve  that  the  Conful's  refufal  to  allow  tl>e  entry  of  Englifli 
wares  into  Fran»::e  was  not  only  th^  firii  difappointment  your  minifters  vcx:t 

wilh 
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whh  from  that  quarter,  but  it  was  Hkewlfe  the  efl'efl  they  mod  fenfibly  felt 
of  their  treaty  of  Amiens. 

"  We  know  here  to  a  certainty,  and  your  leading  men  know  It  Wee  wife, 
that  tlie  obHinacy  of  the  Coniul  on  the  queAion  of  a  commercial  arrange- 
ment, was  the  primary  and  principal  caufe  of  aii  vour  altercations.  Had 
Bonaparte  taken  the  advice  of  his  mofl  (agicious  minifters  and  come  frankly 
forward  and  entered  into  a,  mercantile  convention  wiih  your  Board  of  Trade 
we  fliould  have  heard  of  no  diliiculties  about  tlu!  appijintment  of  commercial 
agents  in  Ireland,  the  *relidenc«  of  emigrants  in  London,  nor  about  new(^ 
paper  flander ;  Malta  would  have  been  given  up  to  a  garrifon  of  the  Con- 
dil's  foldiers  in  Italian  uniform ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  left  to  tl>e  care  of 
Ruffia ;  Switzerland  and  Holland  would  have  been  abandoned  to  their  fate, 
and  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  with  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  a  rider,  would  have 
ferved  a«  a  valid  preamble  to  a  Vote  of  thanks  or  bill  of  indemnity  for  having 
lotl  the  Brilifli  empire  in  peace.  I  (ay  for  having  loll  the  empire  in  peace, 
becaufe  h|id  a  treaty  of  commei'ce,  of  your  own  making,  been  agreed  to  by 
France,  the  probable.  I  may  lay  certain  confequenc^;  would  have  been, 
that  to  hufband  your  finances  by  a  faviiig  economy,  you  would  have  dif- 
mantled  your  navy,  diHTolved  your  armies  and  given  up,  or  neglected  your 
naval  ports  and  military- pods  abroad  and  at  home  :  the  nation  would  have 
been  cozened  into  a  purfiTit  of  the  illufory  blellingsof  a  warof  indaftry,and 
the  confuiate  would  have  been  quietly  iuffered  to  prepare  and  organize  in 
the  ieveral  quarters  of  the  globe  (uch  military  force  and  political  compacts 
as  might  have  ultimately  confined  the  produce  of  Britifh  induflry  as  well  as 
her  dominion  to  your  native  ifland.  Such  were  the  views  and  the  proje^s 
of  the  Conful  when  he  fignilied  his  fincere  delire  to  give  peace  to  the  two 
Hvd  nations  in  the  world: — but  fortunately  for  England,  I  hope  fortunate 
for  the  world,  the  manner  in  which  you  nego<:iated  and  made  that  peace, 
fo  raifed  Bonaparte's  arrogance  and  heated  his  impatience  that  he  confi- 
dered  the  Britith  nation  as  already  fubdutsd;  and  he  began  to  treat  you  as  a 
vallal  neighbour  before  the  time.*' 

Wc  truft  that  our  minifters  will  profit  by  experience,  and  never 
afford  our  inveterate  enemy  fuch  another  opportunity  of  atchieving 
the  ruin  of  our  country. 

In  this  volume  are  infer  ed  fome  extra6ts  from  a  very  curious  **  me- 
morial and  projeft  of  peace,  written  by.  a  French  diplomatic  nego- 
ciator  in  Loncion,   and  tranfmitted  to  Buonaparte  in  June,   i8o)^ 
Thcfe  extradls  are  faid  to  be  tran dated  from  (he  original  manufcript,"^ 
and  we  lament  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  tranfcnbe  the  whole> 
of  them.     One  pafTage  only  can  wc  cite,  ^ 

*'  Let  us  impofe  peace  upon  Great  Britain,  /  iad  almost  said  upon  her  own 
terms,  and  carefully  cultivate  her  confidence  for  ten,  or  for  only  fix  years, 
and  her  fquadrons,  now  the  admiration  and  terror  of  the  worhij  will  then 
be  mouldered  into  ufelefs  hulks  and  all  her  dock-yards  will  be  eii^pty  :  her 
officers  who  have  already  made  fortunes,  will  either  be  dead  or  too  old  to 
ferve,  and  thofe  on  half-pay  will  be  imjirisotied  for  debt,  or*abroad  in  exile ; 
her  failors  will  be  ditperfed  over  the  world,  a  great  proportion  of  them  wil^ 
be  in  America  and  France ;  and  if  tl^ey  be  encouraged,  numbers  of  tier 
ihip-carpenters  will  be  employed  in  the  dock-y^ds  of  the  republic,    France 
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tken  govcrnied  by  the  tranfcendant  genius  of  a  Bonaj)arte4  being  fiill  in  h\i 
prime  of  life,  will  be  in  a  (late  of- preparation  to  over-run  every  BritiOi  fet- 
tiement  abroad  before  England  can  fliew  a  fleet  upon  the  ocean." 

Thanks  to  the  overb'^aring  temper,  brutal  arrogance,  and  uncon- 
trolled impecuoOty  of  that  bafe^born  upftart,  the  Corncan  Ufurper, 
we  have  been  once  relcued  from  this  impending  d?nger  ;  let  us  beware 
how  we  eJ^pofe  ourfelves  to  it  again.  In  the  notable  pirojedt  of  a 
peace,  the  third  article  Ihews  what  importance  the  French  attach  to 
the  pofleffion  of  Malta.  The  following  caution  to  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe  is  highly  falutary,  and  we  heartily  wi(h  that  they  would  fc* 
rioufly  attend  to  it.      • 

**  Daring  the  revolution  war,  it  was  a  popular  do61rIne  that  foreign 
powers  had  no  right,  or  valid  pretenfion  to  intermeddje  in  the  internal 
aflmirs  of  France.  I  (liall  not  comment  upon  that  principle;  it  has  been  in 
fome  degree  confirmed  in  tiie  fcquel ;  but  governments  treated  with  Bona- 
parte as  the  perfon  preruraed  to  be  authorized  by  the  people  of  France 
wr  the  time  being.  The  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  that  is,  thotefor  whom  the 
Conful  has  any  confideration,  are  now  called  upon  to  difavow  the  legifla- 
tive  nghts  of  the  people  of  France ;  to  profcribe  their  legitimate  Sovereign 
with  all  the  branches  of  his  family ;  to  renounce  for  themfelves  and  progeny 
for  ever,  the  rights  of  inheritajice' which  might  arife  from  their  relationlhip 
with  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  to  promile  for  themfelves  and  fuccefibrs 
that  they  will  for  ever  acknowledge  Najioletm  Bonajiaite  and  his  fuccelfor*?  as 
being  by  divine  right  the  hereditary  heirs  to  the  throne,  dominions,  public 
and  private  property  of  the  Bourbons.  Will  Europe's  mighty  monarch* 
fubfcribe  to  this  Stnatus  Consult  nm  like  wife?  They  (lionld  be  reminded,  that 
after  they  renounce  for  themfelves  and  fuCceflbrs  the  principles,  laws  and 
obligations  by  which  civil  fociety  has  hitherto  fubiiiled.  Napoleon  will  not 
condefcend  to  be  ^jvthereJor  cousined  by  them.  It  is  Citizen  Talleyrand's 
opinion  thai  to  have  treated  with  the  reprefentalive  government  of  the  re-< 
public  was  not  fuch  a  direct  abjuration  of  legitimate  monarchy,  law  and 
property,,  as  it  will  be  to  fandion  the  final  profcription  of  the  Bourbons  and 
to  ratify  the  right  of  £o;w/>^;7tf.'' 

The^  author  aflerts,  as  a  fa£l:  known  to  himfelf,  that  a  perfe£Hy 
good  underftanding  prevails  between  Auftria,  Ruflia,  and  Pruffia ; 
tfefthefe  powers  have  mutually  agreed  to  raife  their  rcfpefiive  force* 
to  fuch  a  ftandard  as  (hall  fuffice  not  only  to  fecure  their  own  inde- 
pendence, but  to  reftore  that  of  the  fmaller  dates  of  Europe,  and  that 
they  are  equally  determined  to  crufli.  the  ufurpation  of  Buonaparte. 
To  this  faSf  we  can  only  fay,  '  'tis  a  confummation  devoutly  to  b« 
wiflied. '  If,  indeed,  they  have  at  laft  opened  their  eyes  to  the  danger 
which  threatens  them,  it  is  happy  for  them,  and  for  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope. We  find  another  curious  document  in  this  correfpondenc^ — * 
**.An  Addrefs  to  the  Britifti  Nation  byJBuonaparte,  &c.'*  It  is  a  tr^e 
Jacobinical  appeal  from  the  Sovereign  to  his  fubjedis,  calling  upoi> 
the  latter  to  receive  him  with  open  arms  ;  and  ^pointing  out  the  9nly 
p^o<Je  of  avoiding  fubjugation,  by  fending  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Amiens 
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again  !  Rifum  teneatis  ?  But  we  fliall  fubftitute  the  auth^*s  remarks  ' 
for  our  own  on  this  fopiq.  '  , 

"  Thus  Sir,  you  are  invited  with  brotherly  affeclion  to  coQimit  the  mo- 
narchy and  your  SovereigJi's  crown  to  ihe  fagacily  of  that  hero  who  equally  " 
confpicuous  iii  the  Guildhall  of  Amiens  a:s  at  York-Town,  i»  the  only  Bri- 
ton whom  brother  Jofeph  finds  worthy  to  figii  the  final  doomof  Johsny  Bull's 
political  exigence!  I  trud.  Sir,  you  have  not  many  Britoiut  who  are  capable 
ofprofiituting  that  venerated  name  fo  far  as  to  iign  another  doonx  at  Amiens  I 
A  halter  for  refujing  would  be  an  honourable  badge  compared  to  a  riband 
ibr  fuch  a  deed !  That  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of 
the  Britifti  empire,  is  clearly  demonllrated  to  the  world  by  the  virulence 
with  ^hich  the  Conful  upon  every  occafion  reprobates  thofe  who  caufed 
the  rupture  of  it.  The  violation,  as  he  calls  it,  of  that  compstd"  may  make 
the  laurels  of  Marengo  wither  and  fall  from  his  brow;  nor  will  his  gaLHc 
crown  fit  eafy  until  that,  or  fuch  another  treaty  be  renewed.** 

Then  follow  the  infl:ru£lion3  given  to  brother  Jofeph,  which  are 
couched  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  the  new  French  diplomacy,  parcelling 
out  the  territories  of  independent  dates,  with  as  much  fang-froid  as  an 
old  highwayman  difplays  in*  eafmg  a  pailenger  of  his  purfe,  and  la 
the  appropriation  of  his  money  to  his  own  ufe.  The  Spantfli  part  of 
Saint  Domingo  is  to  he  given  to  England/  and  an  equivalent  ceded  to 
France  in  the  Brazils,  and  in  the  Spanifli  colonies*  of  South  America !  \  \ 
Another  article  of  thefe  notable  inftruftions  provides  for  the  utter  re- 
jeftion  of  the  mediation  or  interference  of  any  other  power ;  and  even 
^ipulates  for  preventing  any  projefl  from  being  comn;unicaUd  to  any 
Other  power.  On  this  contemptible  maxim  of  divide  ut  regnes  our 
author  th\is  remarks : 

"  We  cannot  indeed  blame  Bonaparte  for  cultivating  this  perfidious  fyfV 
Cem ;  it  is  by  the  wretched  jealoufies  of  other  governments  and  through 
internal  difcord  that  he  has  rii^en  into  notice.  He  ftiould  jiot  however  for- 
get that  he  holds  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  by  no  other  charter  than  the 
treafonof  his  fovereign's  fubjedls  under  the  momentary  guarantee  of  inte- 
refled  fpeculalion.  The  thirll  of  plunder  has  hitherto  ferved  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  general  and  his  venal  army — they  have  fupported  his 
ufurpatLons  to  enable  him  to  legalize  their  rapine,  their  caufe  was  commor^ 
and  the  benefits  mutual.  The  cafe  is  now  altered: — whatever  is  enjoyed 
under  the  abfolute  foverergn  muft  be  confidered  as  derived  frpm  his  bounty. 
Will  thofe  who  pre  fen  t  the  Conful  with  the  imperial  mantle  hold  their  ^^// 
earned  booty  by  the  grace  of  their  own  tool?  Or  how  long  will  his  imperil 
gratitude  be  able  to  fatisfy  their  rapacious  avidity  ? 

**  Sir,  by  the  time  the  Napoleonian  empire  be  organized  it  will  have. 
palfed  its  maturity.  A  man  of  talents,  as  chief  ot  democratic  France,  or 
wi^o  could  call  the  French  nation  hi^  legal  fubjbds,  would  be  a  formidably 
neighbour  to  other  fiates:  but  when  Bonaparte  mounts  the  throne  he  ab« 
jures  democracy  and  damns  his  creatois  the  Jacobin-mob ;  he  becomes  a  chieC 
Without  followers,  and  a  fovereign  without  fubjedts;  nor  can  he  have  any 
iidhtrenis  but  the  venal  few  on  whom  he  may  confer  his  senatories  and  other^ 
fuch  lucrative  pofts :  ti^efe  are  in  all^  countries  ungrateful,  and  when  tlifej 
have  the  means  they  are  turbulent  fubjecls.    The  gallic  emperor  muf^  allow 
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his  pro-confiils,  fenators  and  prefects,  power  and  the  means  of  adtion; 
they  are  to  keep  the  fovereign  people  of  France,  the  conquered  provinces 
and  hi«  vaJfal  allies  in  fdbjedion.  Xb^^^  gentry  will  themlelveji  be  the 
sovereigns  of  Uie  empire  while  it  lasts — thcir  alicj:iance  to  the  Coisican  hero 
will  be  of  (hort  duration.  I  know,  feveral  Tptculative  politicians  coniider 
Bonaparte's  senatorics  and  other  great  offices  in  the  provinces  as  (beet-anchors 
to  his  throne!  My.  dear.  Sir,  the(e  anchors  are  madQ  of  Frenchmen's 
brains — the  lighted  matter  God  Almighty  ever  created. 

*"  Never  was  a  plan  formed  with  Inch  audacity  a^  that  of  Bonaparte's,  it 
is  true:  an  obfcure  individual  folic,  ed  upon  the  charitable  bounty  of  his  le- 
gitimate fovereign — 16  dare,  not  only  to  ufurp  his  lovereign's  throne,  but 
to  create  himfelf  hereditary  em p^Tor  of  that  half  of  Europe  which,  he  in- 
tends, ftiall  fecure  to  him  the  dominion  of  the  whole,  is  a  hardy  demarche '9 
to  pretend  to  oblige  the  two  Chriiiian  emperors  and  all  the  fovereigns  of 
Europe  to  legitimize  his  title  is  bolder  iliil !  Here,  however,  a  check  will 
be  put  to  his  career.  No  matter  how. your  noble  marquis  fettle  his  cam- 
paign with  brother  Jofeph  (upon  your  folks  the  continental  powers  have  at 
thife  moment  no  great  dependence,)  the  grandfpns  of  Maria  Therefa,  of 
Peter  Ift  and  Frederic  lid,  will  not  tamely  hold  the  ftirrup  until  Bona- 
parte beftrides*  the  thrones  of  their  immortal  anceflors.  My  dear  Sir, 
there  is  an  immutable  principle  of  moral  necedity  whjch  fixes  an  infur- 
mountabie  barrier  to  the  extravagance  of  all  human  prbje^s.     Adieu.'^ 

We  confefs  we  are  lefs  (anguine  than  oor  intelligent  aqthor  in  our 
ex{|e£tations  on  this  fubjedt,  which  be  thus  purfues  in  a  fubfecjue^nt 
letter. 

"  It  is  remarkable  with  what  referve  the  French  fpeak  of  Auflria,  and 
flill  more  remarkable  how'  they  hate  and  fear  oar  Mr.  Pitt.  Wer^  Mr.  Pitt 
to  come  into  the  cabinet  to-morrow,  and  next  day  to  declare  or  caufe  to 
be  proclaimed  publicly  to  the  world,  that  his  majefly  was  determined  to 
de/lroy  the  Napoleon  government,  and  to  enable  the  French  nation  toor^ 
gaaize  a  rational  and  leg^l  government  for  themfelves,  and  that  no  propo- 
rtions of  peace  (liould  be  received  until,  that  (vas  accompli  (lied — I  am  cer- 
tain that  h^lf  the  P>ench  army  would  leave  Bonaparte's  (landard  in  eight 
days;  and  the  whole  army  would  leave  him  in  le(s  than  three  weeks.  But 
fecret  intrigues  infpire  miliruil,  and  will  n^ver  make  thefe  people  a6t,  6X« 
cept  it  be  againfl  the  authors  of  fuch  intrigues." 

On  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  a  defenjii^e  war,  the  obfervations  of 
this  writer  are  perfedly  juft. 

-'*  Sir,  In  politics  there  cannot  be  a  more  pernicious  economy,  than  to 
fpend  the  powers  of  the  ftate  upon  nugatory  mealures  of  mere  defence  *.— - 
the  conferences  at  Gertrudenberg  were  broken  up  in  1709,  iJhe  Dutch 
have  made  no  new  acquifitiot),  they  have  grovelled  in  neutral  and  de&n- 


*  "  All  meafures  confined  to  theproteftion  of  what  we  already  fiwsHs  will 
finally  prove  nugatory.  To  attack  an  antagonid  raifes  in  the  mind  an  idea 
of  fuperiority,  and  that  idea  braces  up  the  arm ;  whereas  the  idea  of  being 
put  upon  felf-defence,  fiaggers  the  braveft  man  that  ever  was  born,  and  4f 
jrepeatedly  ailailedj  ten  to  one  but  be  will  give  way." 

five 
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five  warfare,  aitd  have  experiencexl  (he  inevitable  refult  of  that  (r^afonabte 
iyftem  * ;  they  have  loft  the  jjoirc'lions  and  property  of  the  nation^  bnjken 
its  public  fpirit,  Vilified  the  moral  characler  of  all  its  members,  and  finally 
funk  the  ftate  into  foreign  fubjedlion.  Such  muft  be  the  ultimate  fiite  of 
every  nation  that  attempts  to  (land  at  a  ^^\\en  hei^^ht  of  power,  while  its 
neighbours  are  pudiing  on  bc;yond  it.  There  is  no  (brl  of  oppredirm  that, 
can  more  rapidly  ruin  a  nation,  than  an  accumulating  expenditur.e  to  pra- 
ted a  stationaty  slate  f*'- 


♦  "  To  expend  the  properly,  and  break  (he  fpirit  of  the  nation,  in  the 
unprofitable  warfare  of  conluming  its  own  Itrength,  is  certainly  trea- 
fonable. 

"  Had  the  Government  of  Holland  taken  (he  advice  of  Penfionary  Buy* 
and  Count  SJnzendorf  at  Utrecht,  and  there  hanged  the  Bithop  ofBriftol, 
and  that  honest  fagacious  negocialor.  Lord  Strafford,  the  United  Netherlands 
would  have  been  at  this  day  a  mighty  Hate,  and  a  more  effectual  barrier 
againft  the  ufurpatious  of  France,  than  all  the  continental  coalitions  that 
can  now  be  formed. 

•    *'  Had,  even  in  later  times,  (he  advifers  and  abettors  of  the  German  league 
of  1785,  and  the  authors  of  forae  still  later  conventions,  beeji  tinoely  (ent   • 
to  Botany   Bay  or  to  Kamtchatka,  Bonaparte's  aides-de-camp  would  never 
have  governed  Holland  ;  nor  would  John  Bull  have  had  occafion  to  leave 
his  plough  to  wait  on  Admiral  Verheul's  gun-boats ! 

"f  '*  Pray,  Sir,  is  Great  Britain  at  this  nioment  not  con  fuming  her  own 
flrength  in  an  un'profitable  waVfare  ?     If  you  -continue  to  adhere  to  your 
prefent  fyftem^of  mere  defence,  how  are  you  to  difarm  your  antagonifl  ?— 
^y  another  Peace  (f  Amuius,  or  on  Sussex  Dovms!  !     At  the  battle  of  Man- 
,tua,  Bonaparte  at  one  time  confidered  the  iffue  of  the  day   to  be  doubtful, 
he  therefore  demanded  ti  Jiarlto^  an  hour  with  General  Wurmfer,  ^which 
the  unfufp^cling  Aufti'ian  granted  ;  in  that  inter\'al,  a  column  of  the  French 
army  turned  a  rifing  ground  and  flanked  Wurmfer,  who   was   thereby 
obliged  to  throw  himfelFinto  Mantua  with  confidcrable  lofs,   and   fiiortly 
after  ta  furrender  that  important  poft  with  his  whole  army.     Sir,  I  would 
have  you  recollciSl,  that  until  Bonaparte  be  fairly  difarmed,  he  will  always 
be  more  dan^jjeroufly  hoftile  to  Great  Britain   in  peace  than   he  is  in  war  5 
and  }'our  prel'ent  exjTenditurc  mnft  annually  increafe,  becaufe  you  will  have 
to  keep  tip   and  augment   your  defenfive  force.     Sh9uld  ever  a  French 
army  come  to  Sulfex  Dowps,  and  there  be  beaten,  or  "  hurled  back  into 
the  fea/*  will' fuch  an  Qvcnt  difarm  France?     What  .reimburfement   will 
the  deftruclion  of  Rich  an  army  bring  for  the  expenle  of  the  war,  and  what  . 
fecurity  to  the  ftate  for  the  future  ?     Had  Scipio  been  defeated  at  Zama, 
would  Carthage  have  thereby  been  indemnified  for  the  expenfe  of  the  fitft 
and  feCond  punic  wars  \  ana  would  the  third  never  have  been  attempted  f     Sir> 
every  impartial  man  of  common  knowledge,    is  tenified   to   hear  how 
that  fatal  do61rine  gains  ground    in    England — I  mean  your  bottle   fong',  . 
that  the  first  invasion  ivill  be  the  last  !  /     You  have  it  certainly  in  your  power 
to  prevent  the  invafion  now  preparing,  and  likewife   to  depriye  France  of' 
the  means  of  ever  attempting  another  :  but  that  cannot  be  done,  by  la^in^ 
•nyour  aims  /     If  MadherbaPs  advice  at  Cannes  had  been  followed,.  th4 
people  of  Carthage  had  never  murdered  their  senators^  nor  had  Asdrubal's 
wife  imbrued  her  hands  in  the  blood  ot  children;  and  with   their  bleeding 
corpfe  precipitated  hcrfelf  into  the  flauies  which  confumed  her  native  city  !^ 
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It  IS  here  aflerted,  that  the  Britifh  Government  broke  their  faith 
XV 4th  the  Dutch  naval  officers,  who  were  attached  to  the  Houfe-of 
Orange  ;  we  heartily  hope,  for  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  the 
charge  is  falfe  ;  but,  recollefting  as  we  do,  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Premier  to  fome  of  the  loyal  Frenchmen  in  La  Vendee,  which  we 
noticed  at  the  time,  'we  confefs  we  are  not  without  our  fears  on  the 
fubjedi.  The  autl»r's  ironical  remarks  on  the  fyftem  of  economy,^  to 
which  he  imputes  this  breach  of  faith,  are  very  point  eddind  forcible  ; 
biit  we  have  lately  witnefled  fo  many  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  ex- 
treme irritability  of  the  Whig-Admiral,  the  worthy  eleve  of  Lord 
Landfdown,  v/ho  then  prefided  over  the  Board  of  Admiralty, '  that 
we  dare  not,  for  the  life  of  us,  extract  any  thing  more,  than  the  con- 
cluding fentence  of  the  paffage. 

"  That  the  recapturq  or  attempts  to -recapture  Surinam,' Curafoa,  th« 
Ca/fe,  and  the  Moluccas ,  and  to  deftroy  Admiral  VerbeuVs  and  other  fqua- 
droDS>  may  cofl  John  as  many  Englidimen  as  his  Lordfhip  faved  gui- 
neaSj  and  leveral  millions  (lerling  more  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
coft,  could  not  have  been  forefieen  by  a  flatefman,  whofe  zeal  for  his  So- 
vereign's glory,  induced  him,  as  chief  of  the  Brltifb  navy,  to  pjlot  the 
triumphal  car  oi  Laurifton,  the  bearer  of  his  country's  doom^  to  Downing- 
flreet!*' 

That  difgraceful  fccnc  will  never  be  obliterated  from  our  mind!  . 
This  able  writer,' tov^ards  the  clofe  of  his  Corrcfpondence,  moft 
carneftly  enforces  the  neceffity  of  ftrong  and  vigorous  meafures, 
and  truly  adds,  that  "  any  thing*  feeble  or  indecifive  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
muft  now  produce  inevitable  and  fpcedy  ruin."  We  feel  a  full  con- 
fidence that  Mr.  Pitt  is  himfelf  as  firmly  convinced  of  this  truth  as 
our.  author,  who  thus  proceeds,  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  drain,  not 
of  the  moft  confolatory  nature. 

''  Sir,  ahhougb  the  prefent  be  not  the  Itft  puni^ue  war,  yet  you  ihould 
look  upon  it  as  being  the  fecpnd.  The  preparations  of  France  to  raife  a 
heavy  as  well  as  a  /'gbi  navy,  arc  at  this  time  far  beyond  any  thing  that  you 
in  P^ngland  can  be  made  to  conceive.  Should  not  fome  very  difaftrous 
War,  or  a  revolution,  take  place  in  the  interval  5  before  eighteen  months  ' 
from  this  time  have  elapfed,  the  Emperor,  or  no  matter  what  you  may 
call  him,  will  have  150  line  of. battle- Ihips,  200  frigates,  and  more  than 
2000  fea-worihy  brigs,  gua-boats,  and  other  armed  craft,  built,  equlpt, 
and  ready  for  adion. 

*'  If  peace  can  be  pbtained,  as  is  fexpedted,  a  divifion  of  heavy  fhips, 
and  feveral  hundred  light  veflels,  with  60,000  or  $0,000  troops,  will  forth- 
with be  fent  to  St.  Domingo  5  the  war  there  will  laft  twelve  or  eighteen  % 
months,  or  until  it  has  enabled  Bonaparte  to  fV:nd  out  fuch  an  army  and  a 
flotilla  as  (hall,  when  the  fignal  is  given,  fecure  every  European  poft  and 
fertlemcnt  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  The  fame  day  the  figoals  for  war  are 
difpatched  to  the  Weft  Indies,  an  army  furEcient  to  take  poiTeflion  of 
Br&zil,  &c.  will  fail  from  France,  Sullee  and  Senegal,  leaving  in  the 
Channel  and  Mediterranean  1  GO  line  of  battle-fhips,  and  1200  or  1500  • 
fmaller  armed  veflels  to  cxercife  in  the  rhetori.'al  powers  of  your  Board 
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of  Admiralty  Parliament.  Such  will,.  Sir,  be  the  fjbep'hoais  which 
Lordfhips  will  then  have  to  meet ;  and  the  diflributlon  of  them  will  be 
fuch  as  1  have  here  mentioned  j  that  is>  providing  John  Bull  clofes  this 
war  as  he  did  the  laft." 

If  he  does  fo  clofe  it>  we  venture  to  predidlthat  it  will  be  the  laft 
peace  that  he  will  ever  have  occafion  to  fign.  With  one  more  cxtraft 
we  {hall  conclude  our  account  of  the  book  ;  and  we  think  the  au« 
thor,  though  we  have  differed  from  him  in  opinion  on  fome  points, 
and  have  flated  that  difference  boldly,  will  not  iirtd  occafion  to  tax  lis 
with  injuftice. 

'«  Well  might  Mr.  Pitt,  on  his  te-entry  into  office  at  this  moment,  put 
to  his  predecelfors  queftions  fimilar  to  tbofe  which  Bonaparte,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  put  to  the  Diredoiiy  in  France — what  have  you  done  wth, 
that  army  which  conquered  and  garrisoned  all  the  pojfejjions  of  France  and 
her  allies  in  j^merica,  JJiay  ana  Africay  and  that  drove  Bonapart^s  in^vin' 
cible  veterans  oxt  of  Egypt,  ^c,  (£lc. — where  is  that  navy,  the  glory  and  gtiar* 
dianof  the  Britijb  Empire!  andivhich,  when  Lord  Spencer  left  it,  ^was  the 
mdmiraiion  of  the  world.  Where  is  that  political  influence  of  the  Brityk  Go^ 
'vernment,  luhich  regulated  the  meafures  of  the  mfjl  mighty  flatus  f  But,  ahov9 
all  other  confi derations,  what  haie you- done  wtth  the  honour  of  /hi  monarchy 
and  the  reputation  of  the  nation,** 

Our  readers  muft  have  obferved,  in  our  quotations,  many  gram-- 
matical  defefts,  and  even  brihographical  errors  j  but,  as  the  book 
was  printed  abroad,  and  as  moft  of  the  letters  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  a  foreig-ner,  we  have  thought  it  ncedlefs  to  dwell  on 
its  literary  demerits.  Indeed,  the  matter  is  of  fo  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  manner^  that  we  fhould  ha^^e  found  it  difficult  to 
divide  our  attention  between  them,  fcven  had  the  occaHon  called  for 
fuch  divifion. 

DIVINITY. 


Account  tf  a  late  Revival  of  Religion  in  a  Tart  rf  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
By  Alexander  Stewart,  Miniller  of  Moulin,  in  a  Letter  to  tliA  Rg^,  David 
Black,  Minister  of  Lady  Yester's  Church,  Edinburgh,  Ggle  and  Aikman, 
and  J. -Guthrie,  Edinburgh;  G.  Pcattie,  Leith;  M..  OgIe>  Glafgow; 
and  R.  Ogle,  London.     8vo.     Pp..  38.     1800. 

THIS  pamphlet,  though  publilhed  fo  long  .ago,  vras  but  lately  fent  qs 
by  a  correfpondent,  who  thinks  that,  even  now,  it  del'erves  to  be 
noticed  as  a  (ignal  inftance  of  that  wrong-headed,  and  fanatical  turn  which, 
in  matters  of  religion,  has  unfortunately  feized  on  io  many  of  our  country- 
men. We  entirely  agree  with  our  correfpondent ;  for  we  have  feldom  i^w 
a  more  pregnant  proof  of  that  partial  derangement  of  the  human  mind,  to 
which  men  of  good  fenfe  in  otiier  refpedts  oflt-n  fall  a  prey,  iii  confequence 
of  allociating  with  religious  enthuliafts.  This  rtverend  gentleman  gives 
tjhe  following  account  of  his  former  unconverted  Hate. 

''  I  was  fettled  mihiftec  of  thii  parifti  in  178(^,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two/' 
•     ,  '  '  At 
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At  this  information  we  w^re  rather  furprifed,  jts  we  could  not  have  fuppofed 
tiiat  the  affe61ed  (Iriclnefs  of  the  Scotch  Preflbyteries  would  admit  fuch  flrip- 
lings  to  the  cure  of  fouls.  «'  Ahhough  I  wa$  not  a  '  defpifer'  of  wha^t  wa« 
facred,  yet  1  felt  nothing  of  the  power  of  religion  on  my  foul.  I  had  no  re-  ^ 
lifti  for  its  exercifes,  nor  any  enjoyment  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  public  or 
private.  A  regard  to  character,  and  the  dfefire  of  being  acceptable  to 
my  people,  if  not  the  only  motives,  were  certainly  the  principal  motives, 
that  prompted  me  to  any  meafure  of  diligence  or  exertion.  I  was  quite 
well  plea  fed  when  2l  diet  ^  catechising  was  ill-attended,  becaufe  my  work 
was  the  fooner  over ;  and  I  was  always  fatisfied  with  the  reliedlion,  that, . 
if  people  were  not  able,  or  did  not  chufe,  to  attend  on  thefe  occafions, 
that  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  well  remember  that  I  often  hurried  over  that 
cxercife  with  a  good  deal  of  impatience,  that  I  might  get  home  in  time  to 
join  a  dancing  party,  or  to  read  a  fentimental  novel.  My  public  addreffes 
and/irayers  were,  for  the  moft  part,  cold  and  formal.  They  were  little  re- 
garded by  the  hearers  at  the  time,  and  as  little^  recollected  afterwards.  I 
preached  against  pat  li£nlar  vices ,  and  inculcated  particular  virtues.  But  I  had 
no  notion  of  the  neceffity  of  a  radical  change  of  principle  \  for  1  had  not 
Itarned  to  know  the  import  of  thofe  alfertions  of  Scripture,  that,  '  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  againfl  God ;'  that  *  if  any  man  be  in  Chrid,  he  is 
a  new  creature;'  and  ihat  '  except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.*  I  fpoke  of  making  the 
fruit  good;  but  I  was  notavVare  that  the  tree  was  corrupt,  and  muft  firfl  be 
itfelf  made  good,  before  it  could  bear  good  fruit.  The  people,  however, 
were  fatisfied  with  what  they  heard,  and  neither  they  nor  I  looked  farther. 
Almoft  the  only  remark  made  by  any  one  on  the  dilcourfe,  after  leaving 
church  was,  '  What  a  good  fermon  we  got  to-day !'  to  which  another 
irvould  coolly  aflent,  adding,  *  Many  good  advices  do  we  get,  if  we  did  but 
follow  them.'  Such  a  heartlefs  compliment  was  all  the  improvement  made 
of  the  difcourfe,  and  I  believe  all  the  fruit  of  my  preaching,  Tlie  hearers 
readily  gave  me  credit  for  a  defire  to  do  my  duty  ;  and  they  as  willingly 
took  credit  to  ihemfelves  for  a  willingneHj  to  be  taught  their  duty.  But 
whether  any  improvement  was  a^ually  going  forward  ;  whether  there  wa« 
any  increafe  of  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs,  was  a  point  which  gave  neither 
minifter  nor  people  much  concern."  (Pp,  6 — 9.) 

Mr,  Stew^art  then  proceeds  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  pablic  that,  du- 
ring this  ])eriod  of  thoughtleffaefs  and  darknefs,  he  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure, ignorant  of  the /f^rw/z^r  ^(^r/r/we-j  g/*  Chnstianity.  He  never  thought  of 
praying  for  divine  direQion  in  his  fearch  after  divine  truth.  This  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  defe6l  in  his  charader ;  but  with  regard ^to  what  he  im- 
mediately fubjoins,  we  are  not  quite  fo  clear.  *'  1  believe,"  he  fays,  "  I 
had  read  the  Confession  ^  F<2//// of  our  Church  befoie  I  declared  my  be- 
lief of  its  contents;  but  I  had  taken  little  pains  to  compare  it  with  the 
Scriptures.*'  His  negle6l  of  fuch  comparifon  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  com- 
mended.  He  adds,  however,  '*  t  certainly  did  not  dhlindlly  understand^ 
nor  was  I  at  all  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  many  propofitions  contained  in 
it."  The  inference  which  he  evidently  wilhes  us  to  draw  is  that  now, 
being  illuminated  and  regenerated,  he  perfedly  underftands,  and  tho* 
roughly  believes,  evefy  word  contained  in  that  famous  formula  of  do6lrine 
and  diicipline.  Our  readers,  we  prefume,  who  are  at  all  acquainted  vi'ith 
the  Confession  of  Faith;  will  be  ready  to  allow  that  the  present  acutenefs  of 
his  intelledtj  and  the  wide  grafp  of  his  belief,  havu  really  the  ac)pear- 
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ance  of  fomethinj^  miraculous.  But  their  wonder  (if  they  (hould  wonder 
at  all,)  will  ceaie,  when  they  refle6l  that  Mr.  S.  is  one  of  thofe  right 
•'  Evangelical  Miniftcrs,"  or,  in  other  words,  of  thbfe  "  Calviniftic  Me- 
thod! ft  s/'  who  lay  claim  to  fenfible  ins hirat ions  and  experiences ,  and  who  af- 
cribe  every  crotchet  of  their  heated  and  difordered  imagination  to  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

"  While  I  was  yet  ignorant**  fays  Mr.  S.   **  of  the  truth,  and  wiacquatnt^ 
ed  with  Christian  ex/ierience,  two  perfbns,  under  conviciiou  of  fin   and   ter- 
rors of  conlcience,  applied  to  me  for  advice.     They  fuppofcd  that   one  in 
the  ofiice  of  the  miniliry  muft,  of  courle,  be  a  man  of  God,  and   (killed 
in  adminiflering  remedies  for   the  dileafes  of  the   foul."    (P.  JO.)     But, 
alas !  they  were  greatly  miftaken  in  their  man ;  for  (he  poor  gentleman 
was  3ct,  himlelf,  "in  the  gall  of  bilternefs  and  bond  of  iniquity.**     But 
"  The  Lord,"  he  fays,  **  was  now  preparing  to  gather  to  himfelr  a  fuller 
harveil  in  this  place/'     And  he  pioully   thanks  God,  who,  inflead  of  re^ 
movii^g  him  (Mr.  S.)  as  a  ufelels  incumbrance,   wis  pleafed  to  vifit  him, 
and  fit  him  far  being  a  labourer  in  this  harvcfl.     He  here  informs  us  of  (h^ 
inftrument  or  means  which  contributed  %o\\\%  comet sion.     "  The  writings 
of  pious  men,  which  were  put  in  my  hands   by  one   or  another  Chriftian 
friend,  were  made  the  means  of  bringing  me  acquainted  luith  the  truths  rfilu 
GoajieW  (P.  1 1.)     What  fort  of  a  Goipel  Mr.  S.  has  cpibraced,  will  be 
inliantly  known,  when  we  mention  that  the  principal  works  which  he  con- 
fulted,  and  which  he  declares  to  have  been  t-minently  ufeful  to  him,  werft 
ihofe  of   "  The  Rev.  John  Newton  and  Thomas  Scott."     He 
was,  however,  j/wu,  he  fays,  in  receiving   and  embracing   the  do^rines 
maintained  by  thefe  writers:  that  is,   he  flilP  retained  fome  prejudices  in 
favour  of  realbn,  and  oF  common  fen fe.     But,  by   dt*grees,  he  Was  per- 
fuaded  that  they  were  the  doclrines  of  Scripture,  and   that   he  durfl  not 
preach  any  thing  contrary  to  them.     But  he  brought  them  forward  rareJj, 
incorredlly,    and  with   aukward   helitation.     "  Tl^e   trumpet,"    he  (ays, 
^'  was  founded  ;   but  it  gave  an  uncertain  found."     He  thus  reprcfeats  \u§ 
pwn  ftyle  of  preaching  during  this  his  wavering  and  unconfirmed  flate. 
'    "  My  preaching  now  con  tilled  of  a  mixed  kind  of  doctrine,        taught 
that  human  nature  is  corrupt',  and   needs  to   be   purified ;  that   righteouf^ 
nefs  cannot  come  by  the  law;   that  we  cannot  be  jufti  lied  in  the  fight  of 
God  by  our  own  works  ;  that   we  can  be  juftifi6d  only  hy  th§  righteousmst 
'^Christ  imputed  to  us,   and  received  by  faith.     But  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
iaving  faith,  I  conceived  it  as  including  many  of  its  e^e^ts ;  a  cordial  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan  of  redemption  by   a  Mediator,  ardent  gratitude  to 
God  our  Saviour,  on  account  of  that  redemption,  devotednets  to  hia  fcr- 
vice,  good-will  to  our  brethren  of  mankind ;  in  a  word,  every  piouj  and 
benevolent  difpofition  of  heart.     I  thought  and  taught  that,  on  our  pbP 
iefling  this  faith,  we  fliould,  in  coniideration  of  it,  have  an  intereil  in  the 
redemption  purchafed  by  Chrifi,  and  confequently   be  accepted  by  God, 
and  rewarded  as  righteous  perfons.     Thus,  by  a  fhort  circuit,  i  arrived  at 
the  fame  point  from  which  I  had  fet  out ;  sttU  resting  a  sinner's  acceptance 
vnth  God  on  the  conformity  of  his  will  to  the  divine  law,  and  thus  endeavoiuitig 
to  eflablidi  a  human  righteoufnefs  under  the  name  of  faith  in  Jefus  ChriiL 
It  was  plain,  indeed,  that  this  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  divine  javr 
could  be  but  imperfedl  in  this  life ;  yet  imperfect  as  it   was,  it  mufl,  in 
Biy  apprehenfion,  be  the  ground  of  our  j unification  and  acceptance  witli 
God.     }^er^  I  stumbled  on  that  stumbling-stone  of  sinceie  obedience,    in   fubflance, 
at  lead,  if  not  iu  fo  many  words ;  imagining,  likti  oiany  in*  whofe  writings 
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1  have  fince  raet  with  that  opinion,  that  the  great  favour  procured  to  men 
by  Chrift's  fufferings  and  mediation,  vsas  a  relaxation  of  the  divine  law; 
€uid  that  sincere,  not  /lerfect,  ohedicnce  ivas  all  that  'zuas  now  required.  This  tvhs 
*  another  gospel*  which  couU  never  be  opened  by  God  a:  the  gosjzd  of  his  Son,  nor  aC' 
cofnpanied  by  that  sanctifying  ficriv^r  wnich  belongs  exclusively  to  the  truths* 
(Pp,  12-14.) 

From  this  copious  extract  our  readers  will  obferve  how  completely,  on 
the  doctrine  of  juftification,  Mr.  Stewart  coincides,  in  fentiment,  with  ouc 
C*Iviniitic  "  True  Churchmen"  on  the?  fouth  of  the  Tweed.  Particularly, 
by  turning  to  pp.  3^2 — 384-of  our  XVth  Volume,  they  will  fee  how  har- 
xrionioufly  his  language  chimes  in,  on  the  fubject  oi' sincere,  but  imjietfect, 
e^edience,'  with  the  lenlelefs  and  unlcriptural  gibberiih  of  MeflVs.  Overton 
and  Wilberforce.  In  a  note,  he  here  gives  us,  as  a  fpecimen  of  herely 
on  this  favourite  point,  from  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Carr,  a  paffage  fo  found, 
fo  falutary,  and  orthodox,  that  we  have  no  hefilation  whatever  to  fay,  ifiat 
Mr.  S.  notwithftanding  the  amazing  blaze  of  new  light  which  has  lately 
beamed  upon  him,  is  )et  to  learn  the  very  firfl  principles  of  the  CHriftiin 
plan.  As  we  wilh  to  exhibit  Mr.  S.  pretty  ibily  to  the  notice  of  our  read- 
ers, we  ftiall  here  inl^rt  the  pallkge  of  Carr,  which  he  h  plcafed  to 
condemn. 

*'  Religion,  though  it  enjoins  univerfal  purity,  an  uniform  obedience  to 
its  laws,   and  grants  no  licence  to  lin,  docs  not  yet  require  a  total  exemp- 
tion from  all  fuch  failings  as  ftrict  jufiice  might  pron  )unce  faulty  ;  does  not 
expect  in  us  fuch  perfection  as  never  to  futfer  ourfelves  to  be   liirprired  in- 
to actisons   which,  upon   a  leview,    may  appear  cenCurabJe.     For  pf  this 
were  the  duty,  thefe  the  terms  prefcribeS  by  religion,  who  could  comply, 
or  live  up  to  fuch  unlinning  purity  ?     There  isnotajufl  man    that  liveth 
upon  the  earth,  and  finneth  not.     God  alone  is  abfolute,  immutable  holi- 
neCs.     He  is  indeed  pure,  unclouded  light ;  -and  in  him   is  no  darknefs  at 
all ;  no  (hades  or  fpots  in  his  nature.     But  the  brighteft  human  virtue  is 
ihaded  with  imperfections,  and  blotted  with  various  defects.     Our  Supreme 
Lawgiver,  therefore,  does  not  expect  abfolute  perfection,  but  accepts   us 
on  the  much  lower  condition  of  (incerity,  /'.  e,  of  a  predominant    purpofe 
and  inclination  to  obey  him,  appearing  in  the  habitual  virtues  of  a  good 
life.     This  is  all  the  obedience  that  :iuman  frailty  can  pay,  and   all   that 
the  divine  mercy  exacts.     This  "it  is  to  keep  innocence,  and  take  heed  to 
the  thine   that  is  right ;  and  that  this  will  bring  peace  to  the  mind^  both 
ifi  tBis  lite  and  in  the  next,  is  a  doctrine  which   this  difcourfe  is  meant  to 
illuftrate."  . 

We  cannot,  however,  be  much  furpri fed  at  Mr.  S*s  unqualified  repro- 
bation of  this  doctrine,  when  we  reflect  on  the  tburces  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  own.  The  biographical  (ketches  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
were  principal  means,  he  lays,  of  impre(ring  his  hea  t,  of  opening  his 
eyes  to  perceive  the  truth,  of  exciting  a  love  to  god  line  fs,  and  a  defire  ' 
after  ulefulnefs.  The  converfation  and  example,  he  adds,  of  fome  per*> 
fonsof  a  truly  fpiritual  mind,  to  whofe  acquaintance  he  was  admitted,  and- 
who  exhibited  to  his  view,  what  he  had  formerly  only  read  of,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fame  ends.  And,  to  crown  the  whole:  "  1  cannot,'*  he 
lays,  •'  omit  mentioning,  in  this  connection,  the  bleffing  [which]  1  enjoyed 
}n  the  preaching,  the  prayers,  and  the  conversation,  of  that  much-favoured 
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WAS  MY  GUBST  FOR  TWO  DAYS  IN  JuNE  17^6,  PREACHED  IN  MY 
CHURCH,  AND  LEFT  A  SAVOUR  OF  THE  THINGS  OF  GoD,  WHICH 
HAh*    REMAINED    WITH    US    EVER    SIN'CE,"    (P.    16.) 

This  was  one  of  thofe  ed'xfylug  "  Sjiirltual  Mixtures*^  (fee  Anli-Jac. 
Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  10,  11.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Hill,  "  Make  the  best  Christian  communions**  It  was  fcmewhat  uncivil, 
and,  in  Mr.  S.'s  apprehenfion,  (we  have  not  a  doubt)  exceeding'^  finfal, 
to  prevent  (uch  goJfy  mixtmes.  But  (he  general  airembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  unaccountably  thought  other  wife.  They  peremptorily,  by  a 
folemn  adl,  prohibited  them,  in  as  far,  at  Jeaft,  as  public  woilhip  was  con- 
cerned, for  the  future;  and  by  this  Hop,  had  the  honour  of  felting  an  ex- 
ample, which  might  have  claimed  the  attention  of  fome  other  churthes. 
The  leffons,  however,  ef  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  were  not  thrown 
away.  Even  a  fingle  interview  with  To  divine  an  inflrudor,  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  reform  the  whole  country-fide.  Its  falutary  effedls  on  the  miniftcr 
himfelf  are,  with  great  propriety,  firlt  dellribed. 

*'  From  that  time  /  began  to  teach  and  /n  each  Jesus  Christ,  with  some  degree 
of  kntnvledge  ifnd  confidence.     From  Augufl  1797  to  January  1798,  I  preached 
acourfeof  fermons  on  tlie  fundamental  doctrines   of  Christianity,     I    was   now 
enabled  io  (hew ^  from  Scripture,   that  all  men  are  by  nature  enemies  to 
God,  disobedient  to  his  lazu/*    fwhylhould  Ihcy  be  obedient,    when,  as 
.  Mr.  S.  conteiivls,  obedience  is  of  no  avail?]  '•  and  on  that  account  expofed 
to  his  juft  indignation  ai:j  curie,     I  therer(>re  addreiled  them,   not  as  per- 
fons  who  were  already,,  from  ^J«c«//(7»,  birth-right,  or  local  situation^  possessed 
of  saving  faith  and  other  Christian  graces,'*  [who  ever  addreOed  men  in  terms 
like  thefe  r]  "  but  as  finners  under  sentence  of  death,  [Then,  Sir,  you   ad- 
dreffed  them  falfely,]  and  who  had  not  as  yet  obtained  mercy.     1  did   not, 
as  before,  merely  reprove   them  for  particular  faults  or  vices,  and  urge 
them  to  the  pradice  of  particular  virtues ;  but  totd  them   that  the  whole 
of  their  affedions  and  inclinations  needed  to   be   pointed  in    a  new  di- 
rection, and  even  their  virtues  to  be  new  modelled.'*     [Can    Mr.   S.  in- 
form us  how  this  is  tobeaccompliftied,  but  by  for  fa  king  particular  vices, 
and  cultivating  particular  virtues?]     "  I  flievyed  that  this,   fuppofing  it 
done,  could  not  atone  however  for  paft  offences,   nor  wipe  away,  guilt  al- 
ready contracted;  and  that  (in  could  not  be  remitted  withoul  fatisfaction 
made  to   the  broken  law  of  God  ;  that  neither  could  purity  of  heart,  and 
conftant  obedience  in  future,  recover  their  title   to  the  rezoard  of  eternal 
life,  which  had  been  at  firft  conferred   as  a  free  gift  by  God,   and   wai 
now  wholly  forfeited  by  fin  :  Yet  that  their  cafe  was   by   no  means  del- 
perate  %  for  we  had  the  glad  tidings  to  tell,  that  God  had  made  provifion 
for  the  complete   falvation  of  finrters  ;    that  he  had  appointed  his  own 
eternal  Son,  in  the  human  nature,  to  procure  for  finners  the  pardon  of  fin, 
the  renewing  of  their  minds,  and  a  title  to  glory,  by  his  own  obedience 
and  fufferings ;  that  in  conferring  thefe  bleffings,  God  acts  as  the   Sove- 
reign Difpenfer  of  his  own  gifts,  not  in  confideration  of  any  raerK   (for 
ther^  is  none,)  in  the  perfon  on  whom  he  befiows  them  ;  that  a  conformity 
^our\mU  to  the  law  of  God,  which  I  formerly  confidered  as  the  ground    of 
our  acceptance,  was  itfelf  a  gift  beftowed  by  God,  in  consequence  of'  his  having 
first  justified,  accepted,  and  adofited us  to  be  his  children -,  that  in  this  great  fal- 
vation brought  out  by  Chrift  for  finners,   love  to  God  and  man,   an  abhor- 
rence of  evil,  and  adifpofition  to  what  is  good,  wer^  included a^  essential fiarts, 
inseparably  connected  v)ith  the  nst ;  infomuch  th?it  if  a  man  is  not  renewed  in 
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the  rpirit  of  his  mind,  neither  are  his  (ins  pardoned,  nor  his  perfon  accept- 
ed with  God."  (Pp.  16—19.)  . 

There  is  )et  more  of  this  fpiritual  rhodomontade ;  but  what  we  have 
given  is  fufficient  to  (hew  that,  by  this  time,  Mr.  S.  would  have  faithfully 
taught,  if  he  had  thoroughly  comprehended  it,  (which  fome  of  his  exprei- 
iions  prove  that  he  did  not,)  the  pure  quinieU'erxe  of  Calvin's  precious  di- 
vinity. He  is  not,  however,  entirely  free  from  fome  littlfe  portion  of  that 
pious  art,  by  which  fuch  evangelical  mm^ex^  are  generally  di/tingui(hed.r— 
'*  He  thought  it  right,'*  he  lays,  "  often  to  caution  his  people  againft 
judging  of  their  itate  by  transient  impressions  67-  emotions  of  which  they  might 
be  confcious  ;  but  only  by  a  prevailing  habitual  preference  of  God*s  ho- 
nour and  fecvk^e  to  their  own  gratification,  appearing  in  the  uniform  tenor 
of  their  purpofesand  adlions/'  (P.  20.).  Yet  it  is  evident  th^it  his  princi- 
pal aim  was  to  produce,  and  from  what  folio ws>  it  appears  that  he  did  pro- 
iiuce,  strong  impressions  or ^emotims,  which,  like  every  ^q\\\\\x\^  evangelical  mi- 
iiifter,  he  regarded  as  the  wholefbme,  though  afflifiing,  pangs  of  the  new 
birthi  Let  us  trace,  a  little,  the  boafted  fuccefs  of  this  now  enlightened 
pa(tor,  in  reviving  religion  among  hisparilhior.ers. 

The  novelty  of  the  matter,"  he  fays,  '*  and  fome  change  fn  my  man- 
oer  of  preaching,  excited  attention."  The  two  perfons  who  had  before 
eppliedtohim  for  ghoftly  advice,  and  whom  he  defcribes  as  '*  earliest  con- 
verted,** had^  by  this  tim*',  gotten  clearer  views  of  the  gofpei.  **  They  were 
in  ufe  of  vifitiiig  occafionally  a  poor  infirm  woman,  ivho  had  long  walked  tvith 
God,  and  who  now  lived  in  a  mean  cottage  in  the  neighbouring  village." — 
Here  they  agreed  to  meet  with  the  minilier  and  fome  of  his  family,  and 
to  '*  fpend  an  evening  hour  oi^  two  in  reading,  converfation,  and  prayer." 
The  number  of  attendants  gradually  increafed,  till,  in  Augufl  17?9^  the 
good  woman  "  was  called  away  to  join  the  general  alTembly  of  thelirft- 

born  above."  (Pp.  2C)— 21.)' 

In  1798,  previoutty  to  the  celebration  ofthe.facrament,  Mr.  S.  preached 
acourfe  of  fuitable  fermons,  with  the  effe6ts  of  which  he  is  evidently  de- 
lighted. "  The  exhortation  and  warnings  then  given,  ap/ieared  to  be  ac- 
c^mjianiedwith  a  divine  blessing"  The  proof  of  the  blefling  con  (ills  in  this, 
<hat  Mr.  S.'s  exhortations  and  warnings  frightened  his  people  from  becoYn- 
ing  communicants.  '^  Some  of  the  ordinary  communicants,  jt/dging  them- 
selves to  he  in  an  unconverted  state,  kept  back,  of  their  own  accord,  from 
partaking  of  the  facrament.  Others,  after  converfing  with  me  private!  v  on 
the  fubjecl,  took  the  fame  Vefolution."  And  "  many  of  thofe  who  might 
othei  wife  have  applied  for  admiilion,  forbore  to  apply."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  thefe  were  notorious  or  fcandalous  charaders,  but  only 
ihat  they  were,  as  yet,  uninitiated  in  the  myftical  jargon  of  Calvinifm  and 
Methodifm.  The  confequence;  however,  was  that,  on  this  and  the  next 
occafion  of  the  kind,  Mr.  S.  had  comparatively,  but  few  communicanls. 
(Pp.  21— 22.) 

But  the  minds  of  the  people  were  now  in  an  a^ive  and  high  (late  of 
ferment.  "Though  the  number  of  communicants  was,  for  the  time,  di- 
miniflied,  yet  the  number  of  thofe  who  'were  brought  under  concetn  about 
their  eternal  intereftswas  increafing."  Mr.  S.  fays,  with  great  iimpKcit)', 
and  without,  in  the  lead,  feeming  to  be  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  gives  us :  *'  This  concern  shewed  itself  chiejly  among  the 
ymnger people  under  iwenty-fve  or  thirty!^  Thefe  young  and  warm  converts 
were,  however,  shy ;  and  this  **  shyness  often  hindered  mm  longfrom  discovering 
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tootHers^vokat  they  though  and  felt, **    But  by  means  of- oile  of  the  two  ear 
liest  convetts,  they  were  brought  more  acquainted  with  each  other.     And 
*'  One  might  now/'  fays  Mr.  S.  "  obierve  at  church,  after  divine  fervice, 
two  or  three  fmall  groups  terming  theinfelves   round  otfr  few  more  ad- 
vanced believers,  and  withdrawing  from  the  crowd  into  the  adjacent  fields^ 

TO    EXCHANGE     CHRISTIAN      SALUTATIONS,      AND    HOLD    CHRISTIAN 

Converse  together;  while  a  little  cousin  or  other  young  relative,  follow- 
ed as  a  filent  attendant  on   the   party,    and  listened  earnestly,  to 

THEIR    religious    DISCOURSE.^'  (Pp.22 — 23.) 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  S.'s  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Eucha- 
riil,  we  may  certainly  fay,  of  his  notion  of  Baptifm,  what  Hooker  fays 
of  Calvin's  An fwer.  to  Farell,  concerning  the  children  of  Popifh  parents, 
that  *'  it  doth  feem  crazed."  Ecc.  Pbl.  lib.  iii.  §  1.)  He  complains  that, 
before  he  effecled  a  reformation,  this  facrament,  in  the  pari(h  of  Moulin, 
had  been  dreadfully  profaned.  *'  Nothing,"  he  fays,  **  but  one  kind  of 
fcandal  was  underduod  to  preclude  a  man  from  admission  to  this  onlinanceP — 
Mr.  S.  does  not  tell  us  what  that  fcandal  is ;  and  we  have,  in  vain,  at- 
tempted to  difeover  it.  After  all,  perhaps,  he  means,  not  that  it  pre- 
cluded a  perfon  from  baptifm,  but  only  (hat  it  precluded  a  man 
from  {landing  fponfor  for  his  own  child.  And  this  we  rather  believe, 
becaufe  he  immediately  fubjoins :  "  Grofs  ignorance,  or  immoral  beha- 
viour, only  laid  a  man  open  tb  feme  admonition  or  reproof;  or  at  most  laid 
Jiim  under  the neceuity  of pfocuring  another  sJionsTT  \  but  hardly  kver  hin- 
dered THE  Baptism  of  his  Child.*'  This  laft  ciaule  we  read  with 
aflonifliment.  What !  Do  thefe  Preibytcrian  mini  Hers,  then,  take  upon 
them  to  refufe  bapLil'm  to  children,  by  way  of  impofjiig  penance  on  their 
profligate  parents?  Their  great. apoftle,  Knox,  fliould  have  taught  them 
better:  for  he  was  inllruded,  by  theConfiflory  of  Geneva,  with  Calvin  at 
its  head,  (fee  Hooker,  ubi  Sup.)  that  "  Wherefbever  the  profeflion  of 
Chriflianity  hath  not  utterly  perithed  and  been  extinft,  infants  are  beguiled 
of  their  right,  if  the  common  feal  be  denied  them  :  IVe  certainly  do  not 
adopt  the  reafoning  on  which  (his  deciiion  of  the  Conliftory  is  founded: — 
"  That  the  promile  which  God  doth  make  to  the  faithful,  concerning  their 
feed,  reacheth  unto  a  thoufand  generations;"  and  that,  therefore,  "  the 
tenure  of  the  grace  of  God  cannot  be  defeated  and  broken  off,  in  infants, 
by  the  impiety  of  their  parents  coming  between."  For,  as  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly oblerved,  on  this  principle  all  the  world  ought  to  be  baptized, 
lince  no  man  living  is  a  thoufand  defcents  removed  from  Adam,  whom,  w« 
Jiope,  thele  gentlemen  include  among  the  faithfuL  Yet,  if  the  doctrine 
taught,  in  the  follovving  palfage  ofthe  Confellion  of  Faith  be  true,  as  we 
think  it  is,  we  fliould  be  glad  to  know,  on  what  authority,  tliefe  Prelbyte- 
rian  minifters  prelume  to  punifli  the  crimes  of  parents  by  excluding,  as  far 
as  their  power  extends,  poor  innocent  children  from  the  tranfcendent  pri- 
vileges annexed  to  baptifm.  "  Baptifm  is,  to  the  party  baptized,  a  sign 
^nd  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his  ingrafting  into  Christy  ^regeneration,  and 
^  remission  cf  sins*  J*  (Weftminfler  Conf^fs.  pap.xxriii.  §  1.)  We  believer, 
indeed,  as  the  compilers  affirm  {§  5.),  that  "  grace  and  lalvation  are  n«t  fo 
jnfeparably  annexed  to  baptifm,  as  that  no  perfon  can  be  faved.  without 
it.'*  But  we  know  that  it  is  the  ordinary  means  appointed  by  God,  for 
conferring  grace,  and  for  placing  men  in  the  way  of  lalvation.  Though, 
therefore,  we  are  far  from  adopting  that  cruel  creed  which  conflgns  all  pcr- 
/ons  unbaptized  to  damnation  ;  yet  we  certainly  hold  with  the  Weilminder 
/^flfembly,  that,  where  this  facr^m^nt  mav  be  bad^  "  it  is  a  great  sin  /« 
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C4)?itemn  01  neglect  if  "  (Ibid.)  And  it  ib rely  becomes  the  minifters  of  the 
Church  o\  Scotland,  entertaining,  as  tht-y  mull  do,  thefe  (enttments  of 
the  value  and  trfrioacy  of  baj^lilm,  to  reflect  on  the  reiponfibility  which 
they  incur  by  refilling,  under  the  Ipecious,  but  tyrannical  pretence  of  a 
purer  diicipHne,  to  exercile  what  they  cannot  but  confider  as  one  of  the 
moll  important  bran,dies  of  their  olhce.  For,  though  the  blamelefs  in- 
fants, whom  'they  thus  rejed,  miy  liud  grace  in  the  light  of  a  merciful 
God  ;  yet  they  tiieinlelves  may,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to  give  the  very  bed 
**  accounl  of  their  ilewardil.ij;.*'  Mr.  S.  however,  appears  to  us  to  think 
very  meanly  of  the  lacrament  ofbii{)tiim.  //^c  mentions,  evidently  in  Ihtt 
way  of  reproach,  what  we  conhder  as  an  honourable  proof  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  have  not  even  yet,  loft  light  of  the  lentiments  of  theUMivBM- 
SAL  Cnuuc«  OF  CHRisi",  on  this  fubjed.  "  Nothing,"  he  Jays, 
*'  iubjeds  a  man  to  greater  difgrace  and  obloqify  among  us,  than  to  have 
his  child  remain  unbaptized.  The  dominion  of  custom  .in  this  matter  is  fo 
defpotic,  that  mod  parents  would  chule  rather  to  carry  their  children  a 
hundred  miles  to  be  baptized  by  a  Popilh  priell,  than  to  be  refufed  baptifin 
when  they  demand  it."  For  our  part,  we  cannot  profels  to  be  forry  that 
the  parents  of  fuch  children  find  a  Popifli  pricft,  within  a  hundred  miles  to 
baptise  them.     But  '/  t^l^e  su/iersfitious  notioiis,'*  he  fays,  "  and  other  abufes^ 

attending  our  celebration  ot  tins  facTament,  calls  loudly  for  reformation." 

The  means  adopted  by  Mr.  S.  for  tfiis  de/irable  purpole  were  preaching 
a  Ihort  courfe  of  Icrmons  on  baptifm  ;  reviving  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
/larticuldrly  that  which  firof libit s  Jirivate  baptism  ;  and,  whenever  he  baptized 
a  child  on  a  weeh-dc^,  whether  in  the  church  or  eifewhsre,  giving  pre* 
vious  intimation  of  sermon,  and  then  adminiftering  the  ordinance  in  the 
pref«nce  of  the  congregation.  He  adds,  what  we  lake  the  liberty  to 
doubt,  that  "  by  thele  means  many  have  been  brought  to  anderftand  better 
the  nature  of  this  lacrament."  (Pp.  24- — 25.) 

But  we  muitdraw  to  a  cohcluiion.  We  ihall  not  flop  to  take  particular 
notice  of  the  eminent  religious  attainments  of  Mr.  S.'s  **  dear  wife,"  -who 
**  had  been  growing  in  grace  during  tiie  last  two  [Ang.  txoo  last']  yea-m  of 
her  life;  becaufe  the comj)!iment,  though  (eemingly  intended  for  thewife, 
is  moff  evidently  meant  to  refled  back  oii  the  hufband.  The  three  follow- 
ing anecdotes  are,  h)wevcr,  fo  charaderiftic,  that  we  cannot  omit  them. 

**  The  following  month,  March  1799,  1  began  a  co arte  of  pradLcal 
fermons  on  Regeneration,  which  I  continued  to  the  beginning  of  July  fol- 
lowing/* [How  ieU'-i/n/tortant  a  man  is  a  Gos/iel  Minister  f]  "  The(e  were 
attended  with  a  more  general  awakening  than  had, yet  appeared  among  us.— 
Seldom  a  week  pali'ed  in  which  we  did  not  fee  or  hear  of  one,  two,  or 
three  perfons,  brought  under  dee/t  concern  about  their  fouls,  accompanied  with 
iitong  con  vid  ions  of  (in,  and  earnest  inquiry  after  a  Saviour,  The  houte  of 
one  of  our  moft  ellabUHied  Chriftians,  became  the  chief  refort  of  all  who 
willied  to  fpend  ^n  hour  in  reading,  or  converfing  about  Ipiritual'  fubjeds. 
Some  who  had  but  newly  begun  to  entertain  lerious  thoughts  aboul^  reli- 
gion, and  who  had  not  yet  come  (o  far  as  to  fpeak  out  their  mind,  would 
contrive  an  errand  to  this  perfon';*  houiie,  and  liften  to  her  talk.  She  was 
vifited  at  other  times  by  thofe  who  were  drawn  only  by  curiofity,  or  a  dif- 
putatiousfpirit,  who  wanted  to  cavil  at  her  words,  or  draw  her  intp  contro^ 
versy.  Such  vifitors  flje  did  not  avoid,  and  at  lall  {,hey  cea/ed  to  trouble 
her."  (Pp.  26— 27.^ 
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The  otfier  tvro  anecdotes  appear  to  us,  a's  they  will  to  our  readers,  fnf- 
ficiently  to  cflablifh  the  fa61,  (of  which,  itideedi  we  have  otherwife  re- 
ceived indubitable  evidence,)  however  Mr^  S»  may  wifh  to  conceal  it,  that 
this  revival  of  religion  was  attended  by  all  thofe  wild  diforders,  and  inde- 
cent extravagancies,  which  ufually.  accompany  fuch  explofions  o^  en- 
tbaliarm. 

«*  It  is  obfcrvable  that  the  v)ork  cf  conversion  has  been  begun  and  carried 
on  amon^  this  people,  in  a  qaiet  manner,  without  any  confufion,  and 
without  thofe  ungo^rnable  agitations  of  ftiind  or  convullions  of  the  body, 
or  flirieking  or  fainting,  which  have  often  accompanied  a  general  awakening 
in  other  places.  One  young  woman  was  fo  much  moved  in  church,  in 
March  1799,  that  (lie  wept  bitterly,  and  her  friends  thought  it  prudent  to 
convey  her  out  a  little  before  the  congregation  was  difmiffed.  She  was 
for  five  or  six  days  unju  for  going  about  her  vsual  'work.  In  June  following,  at 
the  time  of  our  facrament,  (he  felt  emotions  of  joy,  for  a  few  days,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  withdraw  her  in  a  great  meai'ure  from  fenfible  objects.  Spi- 
Titaal  afPedions  were  unuflially  tlrong  in  her,  and  fpiFitual  objeels  appear- 
ed vifible  and  near  ;  hut  her  sentiments  were  quite  correct  and scrihtural.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  when  her  emotions  had  fub tided,  (lie  told  me  that  ffae 
•was  at  the  time  fenfible  that  her  mind  was  somewhat  unsettled,  but  that  (he 
found  comfort  in  recolle^ing  the  Apoftle's  words,  *  If  we  are  befide  our- 
felves,  it  is  to  God.'  This  was  exactly  he^'  case.  She  continues  a  [an]  hum- 
ble, lively  Chriftian,  and,  except  thefe  two  (hort  intervals,  (he  has  regu- 
larly perR>rmed  her  ordinary  work  as  a  maid-fervant,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
her  mafterand  miftrefs,  in  whofe  fervice  (he  ftill  remains.  Another  woman, 
the  mother  of  a  family,  in  April  laft,  was  fo  much  moved  in  hearing  fer- 
jmon,  that  of  her  own  accord  flie  left  the  church.  Excepting  ihefe  two 
inHances,  I  know  of  none,  whofe  emotions,  under  the  preaching  of  the  wofd, 
di(covered  themfelves  in  any  other  manner  Ihjin  by  filent  tears." — • 
(Pp.  28— 29.) 

The  following  was  tlie  ftate  of  the  parifti  at  the  time  of  Mr.  S.'s  puWi- 
cation^ 

""  Having  lately  made  dn  enumeration  of  tlwfe  of  our  congregation, 
whom,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  I  trurt  I  can  reckon  truly  enlightened  with 
the  saving  knonfledge  ff  Cltri^t,  1  find  their  number  about  feventy.  The 
greater  part  of  thefe  are  under  thirty  years^  of  age.  Several  are  above 
forty;  fix  or  (even  above^'fifty  ;  one  fixty-(ix;  and  one  above  feventy.  Of 
children  under  twelve  or  fourteen,  there  are  a  good  many  who  leem  to  liave 
-  a  liking  foieligion\  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  of  their 
cafe.  Of  perfon*  who  hav«  died  within  thefe  twelve  months,  three  we 
afe  perfiiaded,  and  we  hope  two  or  three  others,  have  Hept  in  Jefus.**--^ 
(Pp.  29-^30.) 

We  have,  we  confefs,  fome  curiofity  to  know  the  prefent  complexion 
ef  this  hopeful  pajilh.  Evangelical  minifters  delight  in  ftofms,  which  form  th« 
natural  element  in  whivih  they  live.  Mr.  S.  indeed,  informs  his  friend:  "  We 
have  not  yet  to  lament  any  great  falling  off  in  thofe  who  appeared  to  have  imc$ 
undergone  a  saving  change,'*  (P.  33.)  But  we  cannot  help  tninking,  that  Mr.  S. 
was  too  precipitate  in  ifbrming  a  judgment  pf  the  fuccefs  of  the  experi- 
ment. Tfie general  awakening  was  fubfequent  to  March  1799  ;  and  his  pam- 
phlet was  publiflied  in  1800.  Even  at  that  early  period  of  the  bufinefs, 
kowever^  he  thought  it  necelTary  to  exprefs  hiniieif  in  this  very  csiiutious 
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and  doubtful  (lyle :  *'  There  may  be  pcrions  who  wtye  for  a  time  inquiring^ 
Hjoith  some  alijiarent  earnestness t  and    afterwarjs  fell  back    to  .  their  former   urt-' 
concern.      I  have  reason  to  susjiect  that  ihdie  may  he  seveiai  in  this  situation,  though 
I  have  not  aceui^  lo  know  tiie  exact  Itate  of  their  minds.     May  ihe  Loi  J 
difcover  it  to  (IjemleUcs  in  time  I"  (1^.  Si.)     Amen  !    fay  we  ;  -  though  per- 
haps our  prayer  is  not  exactly  of  the  fame  import  with  Mr.  Stewart's. — 
fFe  fliall,  therefore,  exprfffs  it  more  at  large.     May  they  foon  difcover  that 
they  have,  by  the  i^rnorar.t  and  hot-headed  zeal  of  their  injudicious  ncinif- 
ter,  been  driven  to  the  very  brink  of  difiiaction  and  of  madnefs.     May 
they  foon  diicover  the  ccmfummate  folly  of  iu(h  extravagant  freaks,  and  dil- 
tinguidiing    properly  between  .faith    and  frenzy,    regain   traftquility   andE 
peace  of  mind.     "  It  is  a  confummation   devoutly  to  be  wiflied."     And 
as  fuch  violent  ebullitions  feldom  lall,  we  I'hall  not  be  furprifed,  but  greatly 
gratified,  to  learn  that  both  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  people  have,  by  this  tim« 
returned  to  a  founder  mind. 

» 

j^  Sermon,  preached  in  an  Ejiiscopal  Chapel y  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  9,0th  Octobet 
J  803,  being  the  Day  of  a    National  Fast,  on  account  of  the  War  ivith  France^ 
By  James  Walker,  A.  M.  late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.   . 
pp.46.     Cheyne,  Edinburgh  ;  Vernoriind  Hood,  London.     ISQ^. 

THIS  learned  preacher  begins  his  difcourfe,  of  which  the  text  is  1  ChrofK 
xix.  13,  with  the  tollowing  juli  and  imprefli've  reflections,  peculiarly  fuited 
to  the  pre  fen t  times : 

''  Before  I  proceed  tocalj  yonr  attention  lo  the  connectioil  and  import  of 
thefe  words,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  1  am  well  aware  of  the' 
declamation  which  has  of  late  years  been  fo  afliduoufly  circulated,  againft 
what  is  [ar^]  denominated/ro/Z/zV^/  fermons ;  and  that  I  am  not  ignorant  tkat 
this  declamation  has  rendered  all  difcourfes  which  .come  under  •  this  clafs,' 
more  than  fulpiciou?,  if  not  allogetiier  difgufting,'  to  many  good  and  (crioas 
people.     I  am  alfo  ready  to  allow,  that  the  minifter  <jf  the  golpel,  who  be- 
comes, under  whatever  pretext,  the  hireling  of  a  party,  and  who,  inflead  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  molt  holy  religion,  entertains  his  hearers 
with  mere  party  difcuffions  and  pclUical  lectures,  degrades  him felf,  and  for- 
getting the  nature  and  end  of  his  high  miliion,  proftitutes  to  paltry  views  of 
worldly  conlidcration,  an  office  deligned  to  promote,  in  an  efpecial  manner, 
our  eternal  welfare.     But  while  the  artful  deelaimers  to  whom  I  allude, 
take  it  upon  them,  under  a  thoufand  pretexts,  to  low  fedition  through  the' 
land,  or  (where  that  might  be  too  hazardous,  or  may  have  become  unpopu- 
Jar)  to  damp  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  by  hypocritical  reafonings  againfl  all 
wars,  whether  of  defence  or  of  otfence,  and  on  the  ambition  and  injuftice  of 
all  governments,  it  cannot  be  impertinent  in  others  to  teach  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  the  duty  [which]  they  owe*  to  civil  government  in  ge- 
neral, the  refpect  [which]  belongs  to  men  in  power,  and  the  active  obe- 
dience [which]  they  are  bound  to  yield  to  the  orders  of  legitimate  autho- 
rity.    Be  alTured,  it  is  not  from  awy  refpect  to  truth  or  to  Chriftianity,  that 
fuch  dilcourfes  have  fo  generally  of  late  years  been  held  up  by  certain  clafle^ 
of  men  to  public  execration;  for  thefe  duties  are  ftrictlyand  literally  Chril^ 
tian  duties ;  and  jthe  faithful  minifter  of  Chrift  is  as  much  bound  to  enforce 
them  (efpecially  in  times  like  the  prefent,  when  the  gainfayers  are,  or  very 
lately  have  been,  fo  numerous  and  fo  active)  as  he  is  to  enlbrce  the  general 
duties  of  the  moraIlaw>  and  the  pofitive  infliluliotis  of  the  gofpel," 
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Than  thefe  obfervatlons  nothing  can  be  more  firmly  founded  in  truth  ; 
ahd,  accordingly,  it  has  often  been  remarked  ihnt  feditious  men  cenfure  po- 
litical fermons  only  when  fuch  (ermons  are  intended  to  counteract  the  per- 
nicious principles  which  they  wi(h  to  difTeminate.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  cry  is 
inflantly  raifed,  that  the  clergy  relinquifh  their  proper  province  when  they 
prefume  to  meddle  with  civil  affairs.  But  ihould  any  degenerate  minitier 
of  the  gofpel  inculcate  on  his  hearers,  anarchy  and  rebellion,  he  is  then  ex- 
tolled as  a  faithful  paflor,  engaged  in  the  due  execution  of  his  office;  as 
the  patron  of  liberty  and  the  friend  of  human  kind.  Indeed  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  the  pulpit  has,  at  all  times,  been  one  of  the  moil  fuccefsful 
engines  employed,  by  the  enemies  of  eftablUlied  governments,  for  carrying 
on  their  plans;  and  that  thofe  who  are  accuHomcd  to  clamour  mod  loudly 
againfl  the  difcuffion  of  political  fubjeds  in  fermons,  when  the  difcufiioti 
tends  to  recommend  regularity  and  fubordination,  yet  confiantly  have  re* 
courfe  to  it  themfelves,  when  they  wifti  to  roufe  the  demon  of  revolt.  This 
nation  has  felt,  by  fatal  experience,  the  powerful  effecls  which  are  na- 
turally produced  by  the  treafonable  harangues  of  popular  preachers.  Evfery 
Briton,  who  has  read  the  hidory  of  'his  country,  knows  how  much  of  the 
confufion,  the  mifery,  and  the  crimes  of  tlic  leventeenth  century  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  preceding  century  in  Scotland,  was  owing  to  the  pulpit- 
eloquence  (however  difgufling,  (enfclefs,  and  wild)  of  milcreants  who 
ufurped  the  title  and  fundions  of  minifiers  of  the  gofpel  of  peace.  But  to 
come  diredly  to  our  own  times.  No  fooner  had  the  execrable  French  re- 
volution reared  its  head  with  iufficieht  ftrength  to  becorrie  an  objed  of  de- 
tefiation  to  fome,  and- a  fubje6l  of  triumph  to  others,  than  the  great  majo- 
rity of  tkediifenting  meeting-houfes,  all  over  England,  refounded  with  the 
philofophfcal  cant  of  the  ranked  republicanifm;  and  fuch  difcourfes  were 
<3elebrated,  by  every  Jacobin  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  glorious  effufions  of  the 
ipoft  genuine  patriotifm.  Eveh  previoully  to  that  period,  particularly  on 
the  centenary  anniverfary  of  our  own  revolution,  which  the  proteftant  dif 
Tenters  thought  proper  to  obferve  with  unufual  folemnity,  the  fermons  pub- 
liftied  by  them  were  very  numerous:  and  it  will  not  be  alleged  that  thefe 
fermons,  in  general,  were  favourable  even  to  our  own  mild  and  limited 
conftitution.  Their  authors  were  at  greai  pains  to  indruc^  us  in  the  na- 
ture, grounds,  andneceffity  oi resisiance ;  to  define  in  what  particular  cafes  * 
it  becomes  not  only  lawful,  but  an  imperious  duty;  to  convince  us  that  the 
people,  that  is,  the  mob,  are  the  only  legitimate  fountain  of  power;  and 
that,  to  ufe  Dr.  Price's  own  expreffion,  it  belongs  to  them  to  "judge  their 
kings,  and  cafliier  them  for  mifcbnduct."  To  this  benevolent  preacher  the 
captivity  of  the  virtuous  Monarch  of  France  was  the  caufe  of  extraordinary 
fatisfadion  and  joy.  Nay,  alluding  to  this  mo/l  melancholy  event,  and  to 
his  own  advanced  age,  he  could  impioufiy — we  will  not  alter  the  word- 
he  could  mhiousJy,  we  fay,  on  fuch  an  occafioq,  apply  to  himfelf  the  words 
of  Holy  Simeon  :  "  lard,  tww  Uttest  thou  tfy  servant  dcjk^rt  in petkce,  fir  mi/te 
eyes  /lave  seen  thy  salvation.''  From  that  times,  till  the  preachers  were  fome- 
wljat  retrained,  by  con (i derations  of  prudence,  the  prefs  continued  to  groan 
with  the  fermons  of  tnefe  pretended  patriotic  divines,  in  which  were  incul- 
cated the  wild^rt  doctrines  of  the  Jacobin  politicians  of  France.  The  im^' 
firescriptihle  rights  (f  man  h  the /oily  and  mischief  of  titles  of  nobility;  the  fafci- 
nating  phantoms  of  liberty  and  equality  ;  the  inexjiedience,  and  even  unlawful-- 
fiess  of  an  established  church ;  the  Htctssary  imperfections  of  monarchical  govern* 
tnent ;  and  the  iffalUbk  exceUcncg  of  om  uMly  representative  \  thefe  were  thd 
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fianding  cooflituent  ingredients  in  almod  everj  (ermon  which  (hen  flow«d 
from  the  pen  of  a  di(Tenting  teacher.  In  (bort,  we  are  not  afraid  to  affirm 
that,  at  that  time,  thdr  meetings  were,  generally  fpcaking,  little  better 
than  nurleries  andhot-bpds  of  fedition. 

The  loyal  clergy,  therefore,  of  the  united  church  will,  we  truft  and  be- 
lieve, continue,  as  they  have  done,  to  do  their  duty.  They  will  continue 
to  enforce,  on'all  proper  occafions,  the  evangelical  precepts  of  obedience 
to  lawful  government,  unawpd  and  unmoved  by  the  democratical  liowl 
agamft  /lolitiial  sermons ;  for  by  no  well-meaning  and  thinking  man  will  thi« 
important  fubjeft  be  ever  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  the 
reverend  preacher  has  here  placed  it.  The  extra6l  which  we  are  novr 
going  to  fubjoin  is  alfo  deferving  of  the  moll  ferious  coniideration. 

*'  It  is  a  lamentable  faft,  yet  it  is  neverthelefs  a  fa6t  of  daily  experience, 
that  every  thing  human  is  liable  to  error,  and  that  vice  often  aifumes  the 
femblance  of  virtue;  and  our  trial  as  free  moral  agents,  principally  confifts 
in  diflinguilhing  between  truth  and  error,  and  in  diillnguiQiing  fo  as  to 
avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil.  Xven  that  which  in  itfelf  is  uleful,  be- 
comes often,  in  a  certain  degree  of  extenfion,  injurious;  and  that  which  is 
begun  in  virtue,  may  not  unfrequently  end  in  vice.  This  is  the  fate  of  out 
£illen  and  corrupted  nature;  and  our  attention  muft  therefore  ever  be 
awake,  if  we  I'erioufly  vvifli  to  avoid  the  errors  to  which  we  are  fo  liable. 
For  example, 

"  The  reformation  of  religion  freed  us  from  a  burden  too  heavy  for  u$ 
to  bear,  and  has  produced  incalculable  adviantages  to  the  human  race.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  at  tlie  fame  time,  that  it  has  introduced  much  evil.  For 
the  principles  which  were  juftly  made  ufe  of  in  oppofing  the  errors  and 
ufurpations  of  the  Church  gf  Rome,  have  often  been  extended  fo  far  as  to 
fap  the  foundatioiis  of  all  eccleliafiical  authority,  of  all  Chriflian  unity,  and 
to  ered  evory  individual,  however  weak  or  wicked,  or  ignorant,-  into  a 
competent  judge  of  what  he  ought  to  believe  and  to  prattife — thus  dif- 
tra6ling  theChurch  of  Chrift  with  endlefs  divifioos,  and  thus  giving  vigour^ 
under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  toleration,  to  every  fpecies  of  herely,  down 
e^en  to  the  comfortlefs  fydem  of  the  Deift,  and  to  the  Hill  more  deftrudive 
tenets  of  the  Atheift.^ 

"  The  principles  of  civil  lil^erty,  which  begao  to  dawn  about  the  fame 
period,  and  which  have  been  long  and  happily  eftablillied  in  this  empire, 
have  alfo  been  productive  of  incalculable  Dcnefit  to  mankind.  But  they, 
tin),  have  been  often  carried  fo  far  by  fome  mifguided  or  wicked  men,  as 
to  deftroy  fome  of  the  faireft  virtues  of  the  human  character — to  annihilate 
the  happinefs  of  whole  communities,  and  to  threaten  ibciety,  in  fome  in- 
ilances,  with  total  dillblution.  The  wi(dom  which  is  derived  from  expe* 
rience,  and  the  leflToqs  which  i^at  [better  //,  and  ftill  better  s/ie]h^s  taught 
us  to  be  alone  pradticable  among  men,  have  been  artfully  removed  Out  of 
view,  and,  in  their  (lead,  many  high-founding,  but  unmeaning  words,  and 
impodible  fyftems,  have  been  invented,  which,  under  fair  ()retences,  have 
beguiled  many  unliable  fouls,  and  have  induced  them,  in  quell  of  a  (hadow, 
to  quit  that  virtue,  and  tranquility,  and  happinefs,  which  our  divine  reli- 
gion and  excellent  laws  had  placed  within  their  reach,  and  earneflly  re- 
commended to  their  attention.  Men  have  chiefly  erred,  both  in  religion 
und  politics  (which,  are  more  intimately  conne6tcd  than  our  fophifts  are 
*yilling  to  allow)  by  attempting  to  embrace  views  and  fyftems  too  genera! 
fkid  complicated  for  the  human  intelledt.    The  God  of  nature,  on  the  other 
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hand  (He  who  made  the  human  hearty  and  who  alone  knows  for  what  we 
are  fitted)  has  been  pleafed  to  place  us  within  a  narrowercircle,  and  froni 
partial  duties'  and  combinations  to  derive  general  good.  He  has  placed 
us,  as  it  were,  in  leading-firings,  and  has  lo  confiituted  nature,  and  man, 
and  fociety,  that  ifwc  each  faithfully  perform  the  feveral  duties  which  our 
narrow  circle  demands  and  admits  of,  we  are  in  fad  performing  all  that 
the  mod  exalted  patriotifm,  and  the  inoft  generous  philanthropy  can  re- 
require.  But  if  we  negle61  thefe,  in  fearch  of  higher  and  more  extenfivc, 
and  apparently,  more  difinterefied  combinations,  we  lole  ourfelves  in  an 
inextricable  chaos  of  fophiftry,  vice,  and  lolly."  (Pp.  9 — 1 3.) 

Mr.  W.  reprobates  the  idea,  that  the  maintenance  of  national  dignity 
and  honour  is  not  a  jufi:  caufe  of  war.  Our  modern  phibnthropifts  would^ 
<loubtlefs,  contend  that  the  conduct  of  David,  as  deicribed  in  the  chapter 
whence  the  text  is  taken,  was  altogether  unjuftifiable.  But  "David  and 
his  lubgeds,**  he  obferves,  **  not  having  been  taught  in  the  fchool  o^  mo- 
dern philoibphy,  were  not  guided  by  it ;"  (P.  14.)  and  it  appears  that  their 
injurious  neighbours  expedled  chaftifement ;  for  they  prepared  to  defend 
themfelves.  Mr.  W.  maintains  that  the  conteft  in  which  we  are  at  prefent 
engaged  was  forced  upon  us,  by  indignities  and  infults  as  flagrant  and  in- 
tolerable as  were  ever  offered  to  any  nation.  The  fact  is  undeniable ;  and, 
therefore,  the  war  into  which  we  have  been  driven  is  neceffary  and  juft. 
Mr.  W.  pretends  not  "  to  call  in  queflion,  or  lightly  to  elleem,  the  cala- 
mities of  war."  (P.  17.)  But  he  rightly  infiftsthat  we  are  not,  as  fomemen 
fophiflically  and  hypocritally  affirm,  prohibited,  by  Chriftianity,  from  bear- 
ing arms  at  our  Sovereign's  command.  The  firft  Chriftians  fought  in  the 
armies  of  Pagan  Rome;  and  they  were  not  men  to  be  bribed  or  threatened 
into  what  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  to  the  fpirit  of  their  religion. 
Though,  therefore,  if  all  men  were  really  Chriftians,  war  would  ceafe  ; 
and  though  their  refponfibility  is  dreadful  who  involve  mankind  in  unne- 
ceflTary  war ;  yei,  certainly,  in  fuch  a  cale  as  ours,  where  Ihe  very  ex- 
iftence  of  a  nation  would  otherwife  be  facrificed  to  glut  the  imtemperate 
pride  and  paflion  of  a  bloody  tyrannical  defpot,  the  mo  ft  vigorous  felf- 
idefence  is  authorized  equally  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  confequences  which  muft  inevitably  rcfult,  ftiould 
the  profligate  upftart  Emperor  ^d  his  hordes  fucceed  in  carrying  their 
tfienaces  into  eft*ect,the  warning  voice  of  this  learned  and  eloquent  preacher 
is  entitled  to  more  than  common  attention;  for  **  he  fpeaks  a^  reafons 
from  what  he  has  himfelF  feen  and  known.'*  (Pref.  p.  vii.)  In  the  courfe  of 
a  pretty  long  refidence,  and  during  fotne  excurfions  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  blafting  influence  of  the  boafted 
friendftiip  and  fraterhity  which  were  to  render  the  nations  for  ever  free 
anil  happy.  On  this  tranfcendantly  important  fubje6l  we  feel  it  impoftible 
to  refrain  from  copying  fome  of  hismoft  affecting  obfervations,  though  we 
are  in  danger  of  greatly  exceeding  the  lin^its  to  which,  in  out  accoufttof 
fingle  ferraons,  we  are  generally  cotifined. 

"  If,^'  he  fays,  "  I  fee!  on  this  awful  fubje^  ftill  more  acutely  than  you 
do,  and  if  I  am  tempted  by  thole  feelings  to  exprefs  mylelf  in  llronger 
terms  than^you  are  generally  accuftomed  to,  it  is  becaufe  I  have  feen  Ihofe 
difafters  realized,  of  which  you  iiave  only  heard  the  reports,  and  from 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  and  befecch  you,  by  timely  exertion,  to  fave 
jourfelves.  I  have  in  perlbn  traced  the  bloody  footfteps  of  our  barbarous 
iiinemy,  through  almoft  every  corner  of  defolatcd  Europe ;  and  it  is  indeed 
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keyotid  the 'power  of  language  to  give  you  anatjeqoale  idea  of  the  atrocities 
[which]  i\x^y  have  comnaitted,  and  the  miferies  [Which]  they  have  entailed 
on  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  huroaR  race.     What  renders  it,  if  poliible,  ft  ill 
jnore  afflidling,  is,  that  it  is  not  by  force  of  arms  that  they  have  chiefly 
fucceeded.     I  have  uniformly  found  that  the  various  nations  [whom]  they 
have  over- run  have  been  rendered  acceflfary  to  their  own  ruin  and  d^ra- 
dation.     They  have  been  firft  feduced  frona  their  allegiance  by  the  artful 
fophiftry  of  a  pretended  philofophy,  and  of  an  afiedled  humai.ity  ;  and  being 
thus  put  off  their  guard,  difarmed,  and  divided,  they  have  become  an  eafy 
prey  to  their  brutal  invaders.     The  poor  have  been  told  that  the  contelt 
concerned  only  their  governors;  that  they  had  no  intereft  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  nothing  to  dread  from  a  change  of  mafters.     This  odious,, 
this  mean,  this  i'elliQi  doSrine,  would  have  been  rejeded  with  indignation 
in  every  Quarter  of  the  globe  but  twenty  years  ago.     Yet,  though  its  artful 
diflemination  has  laid  Europe  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  tyranny,  and  though 
many  bitter  and  unavailing  tears  have  been  {hed>  ahd  are  daily  (bedding, 
by  thofe  whom  it  has  feduced  and  ruined,  fome  men  have  ftill  the  effron- 
tery, under  various  forms  and  pretexts,  to  fupport  and  circulate  it."'    (Pp. 
26,27.) 

Let  the  poor,  however,  of  this  happy  country,  where  more,  ample  pro- 
vifion  is  made  for  their  enjoyments  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  be  perfuaded  to  liften  to  this  their  real  friend,  vvho,  from  per- 
ibnal  obfervation,  informs  them  to  what  they  have  to  look  forward  on  the 
event  of  our  land's  being  over-run  by  Buonaparte  and  his  banditti.  The 
following  piQure  is  not,  we  think,  of  fo  captivating  a  nature  as  that  they 
ihould  feel  any  ftrong  anxiety  to  fee  it,  in  their  own  cafe,  punctually 
realized. 

"In  one  place,  where  formerly  the  hofpitals  and  houfes  of  charity  and 
of  retreat  for  the  poor  were  more  numerous  than  the  pariQi  churches,  I. 
have  feen  the  wretched   inhabitants  contending  with  jdogs  for  the  offat 
thrown  out  upon  the  dunghill;  and  I  have  feen  them  eating  with  keennefs- 
tliofe  wretched  morfels,  at  the  fight  of  which  the  meaneft  man  iaour  iiland 
would  turn  with  difguft.     Amidli  all  this  accumulation,  of  wretchednefs,  I 
have  alfo  feen  thofe  cruel  enemies,  whom  they  had  been  taught  not  to 
refift,  and  to  conlider  as  peculiarly  their  friends,  living  in  infolent  eafe  and 
arrogant  luxury ;  to  fupply  which  they  fubjefied  every  thing  to  plunder,. 
X^nd  deftroycd  every  reiource  to  which  the  poor  were  accuftomed  to  apply ; 
while,  by  their  cruel  and  continued  robberies,  they  had  added  to  the  ordi- 
nary lift  many  who  had  been  able  to  fupply  themfelves,  and  many  alfu  who 
haa  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  others.     Yet/'  adds  the  bciie- 
volent  and  patriotic  preacher,  "this  miierable  experience,  which  has  been 
uniformly  and  rapidly  increi\{ing,  had  no  effect  on  any  one  nation  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  till  in  its  turn  it  became  involved  in  equal  ruin.  Eveix 
'  now,  we  are  arltuily  taught  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  reports  £vvhich]  we 
hear;  and  we  dare  not  aifert,  that  all  even  amongft  ourfelvcs  are  y-et  fully 
convinced  and  warned  of  their  danger,  by  that  immenfe  accuuiulalion  of 
evidence  which  Providence  certainly  in  its  mercy  has  afforded  to  us/'    (Pp. 

28,29.)  .      ■  .      ., 

We  could  eaiily  quote,  from  this  excellerit  difcourfe,  many  other  paflages 
which,  to  our  ferious  and  public- fpirited  reaciers,  would  be  highly  grati- 
fyinff.  But  our  limits  forbid  aU  farther  quotation ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
IP  whde  difcourfe  itfelf  wUl  be  generally  read.  The  author's  manner  is  every 
\      where  perfua&ve  and  earneg*    The  important  ^oniideratiQns  whicli^   i\\ 

the 
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the  prefent  ]iecoliar  iituation  of  thnigs,  iniperioufly  prefcribe  the  mofi 
active  exertions,  aifd  the  moft  harmonious  unanim'ly,  are  difplayed  with 
great  force  and  effecl.  But  the  preacher  has  too  ju ft  a  ieni'e  of  the  natural 
connedlion  between  public  profperity  and  public  virtue;  too  lively  an  ini- 
preffion  of  the  fu  peri  n  tending  providence  of  him  "  whoruleth  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth/*  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  the  bleliing  of  God  on  our 
moii  ftrenuous  endeavours,  unlcfs  we  be  careful  to  obey  his  laws.  Thefe 
he  affectionately  advifes  us  to  make  the  meafure  of  our  conduct  ;  In  which 
cafe  alope  can  we  be  warranted  to  addrefs  each  other  in  the  words  of  the 
text:  "  Be  of  good  courage;  and  let  us  beh.ive  ourrdvesvahantly  for  our 
people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God :  and  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  is 
good  in  his  figlit/' 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  informs  us,  that  though  he  wrote  and  preach- 
ed this  difcourfe  "with  the  (incere  intention  of  doing  fome  little  good,** 
yet  "it  was  never  intended  for  publication."  But  a  family  of  diiHndlion 
in  the  country  repeatedly  defired  to  !ee  it  printed,  and  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  circulate  a  part  of  the  imprelTion  at  their  own  expence.  "  It  is  in 
compliance,"  he  fays,  '*  with  this  defire  alone  thai  it  is  now  given  to  the 
public."  Four  months,  it  appears,  infervencd  between  the  time  of  its  bein|!^ 
preached  and  being  publifhed.  We  cannot  help  wifliing  that,  during  this 
interval,  or  before  he  had  determined  to  commit  it  to  the  prefs,  the  inge- 
nious author  had  taken  (bmewhat  greater  pains  to  revifc,  correct,  and 
polilh  the  ftyle.  We  conceive  that  no  nian  can  be  more  I'enfible  than  him- 
felf  that  what  p^fles  very  well  in  the  pulpit  "may  not  be  altogether  fitted 
for  the  cloliet.  The  truth  is,  that  the  language  of  this  difcour(e  is,  in  va- 
rious places,,  far  fYom  being  accurate.  We  (hall  (imply  quisle  a  fentei«  e 
from  the  preface,  which  Mr.  W.  will  perceive,  on  our  pointing  it  out,  to 
be  very  clumlily,  if  grammatically,  con liruded.     Having  mentioned  that  a 


occalion  to  remark,  how  ut'elefs,  in  fpitc  of  the  partiality  of  friends,  fuch 
publications  are,  unlefs  recommended  by  a  great  name,  or  circulated  by 
fome  other  hifluenc*;  than  he  poflTelTed ;  a;;^/  as  he  had  no  ambition  to  appear 
before  the  public  in  any  way,  nor  any  wifti  to  expofe  himfelf  unneceilafily 
to  a  certain  lofs,  and,  at  the  fame  tinu',  to  the  idle  and  petulant  fnecr  of 
anonymous  criticifm, — was  better  pk^afed  to  let  the  matter  reft,*' 

We  have  Ibme  reafori  to  believe  that  Mr.  W.  is  the  author  of  the  inte- 
refting  article  which  is  printed  at  p.  433  of  our  xvth  volume,  and  intituled 
"  A.  few  more  Fa61s  and  Obfervations,  addreiied  to  the  Pct)ple  of  Great 
Britain,  by  a  BritiQi  Traveller." 

A  S^armon  pnached  in  the  Parijb  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Dtptfordyon  Monl 
day  ibe  Qtb  of  June^-  1803,  before  the  K'ght  Honourable   Corporation  of 
Trinity  Brethren,      By  the  Rev.  Gerrard   Andrews,  A.  M.   Redor  of 
St.  James's,  Weflminfter,  and  of  Micklehara,  in  Sarry,  4to.  Pp.  20. 
Hatchard.     1804-. 

ALL  the  Difcourfes  of  this  admirable  divine,  which  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  cither  to  hear  or  to  ^  read,  are  marked  by  a  character- 
iftic  fimplicity  and  energy,  which  fpeak  moll- friendly  to  the  feelings, 
while  they  convince  the  underftaoding.    ilis  rnanncr^  too,  perfc^ly  corre- 

fponding 
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^(Hiding  with  hts  ifUHiir,  be  never  fails  to  jnftify  the  conceptions  wfatcb 
•Wis  bave -formed  of  the  pore  preacfakig  of  the  primitive  ages  of  Qhrifti-* 
aititjr.  '  -     ' 

-:  The  iermon  before  us,  from  the  6th  verfe  of  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
Firft  Epiftle  of  St.  Paal  to  Timothy,  is  ftrongly  diftinguiihed  by  thefe  pro* 
xninent  features.  The^  preacher  purfues^  as  ulual^  a  ftraight-forwafd  oour'e, 
never  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  !eft/  nor  for  a  moment,  leaving  light 
of  his  conflant  ob}  d|  to  tnforce  the  dod;rine  of  his  Divine  Mafieo  and 
the  duties  which  it  inculcates.  In  the  following  paiTage  may  be  defcried 
the  ground  of  his  faith  ^nd  the  rule  of  his  condud. 

**  As  faithful  followers  of  our  crucified  Redeemer,  let  not  danger  ter- 
rify, reproach  difcourage,  or  ridicule  make  us  aihamed*     We  ipay  poflibly 
be  informed  by  the  admirers  of  this  world's  wifdom,  that  religion  is  a  matter 
of  fmallconcern,  and  uf^ful  only  in  a  political  view,  to  keep  mankind 
in  order ;  at  lea^  we  ihall  be  told  by  them>  that  we  are  free  to  worfliip 
God  in  our  own  wdy.^    Let  us  not  be  deceived  ;  for  we  miiil  pray  to  him 
oftfy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  J^fus,  we  mufk  woribip  him  onlj  in  fincerity 
and  truth.    We  ihall  be  reproached,  perhaps,  for  want  of  liberality  of  fen- 
timent,  or  treated  as  fuperftitious,  when  we  apprbach  the  oracles  of  God 
With  huniility,  and  look  up  with  reverence  to  that  wifdom  whi^  we  can- 
not comprehend :  What  then  ?  we  mud  reo^embet'  that  the  deep  things 
of  Gcd  knoweth  no  man ;  that  thofe  only  ^'  who  are  meek  he  will  guide 
in  judgment,  and  foch  as  are  gentle  to  them  only  he  will  teach  his  way." 
We  may  be  laughed  ,at  by  many  who  call  themfelves  good  moral  men,  for 
our  belief  in  revealed  religion  ;  they  will  tell  us,  that  reafoh  and  nature* 
are  a  fufficient  guide  to,  man  :  how  they  guide  him  we  may  learn  from 
a  neighbouring  people  3  let  the  idoltzer  of  human  reafon  look  but  on 
their  miferies ;  let  him  view  tliem  in  the  midft  of  their  boading,  rejecting 
their  Redeemer,  and  renouncing,  their  hopes  of  immortality ;  let  him  be« 
liold  them  novj  the  abje6t  ilaves  of  wicked  rulersi  and  funk  in  a  degrading^ 
lenfuality  beneath  even  the  beails  that  perifh,  and  then  let  Um  look  up  to^ 
JSfus  the  author  and  fini(her  of  our  faith,  and  confefs  with  endlafs  gra- 
titude, *'  that  there  is  no  other  name  unSer  heaven  given  unto  men  whereby* 
we  can  be  faved.?    Having  freely  received  the  light  of  th^gofpel,  being 
made  abundantly  partakers  of  its  comforts,  let  us  endeavour  by  every  ^ 
xheans  in  our  power,  to  fpread  its  light  on  all  around  us,  and  illuminate  thib 
footfteps  of  our  fellow  creatures  by  its  friendly  beam.'* 
'  Happy  the  flock  that  has  fuch  a  paftor !  if  any  of  tbem  flray  from  the 
fold,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  bis  vigilance  and  care>  whbfe  province 
it  is  to  keep  them  together. 

jf  S^rmoff  f  reached  at  the  Annvverfary  Muting  of  the  Sons  ^f  the  Clergy,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  on  Tburfday,  ikaj  6, 1802.   By  George  Law,  A.  M. 
.  Pret>endary  of  C^rliile.  4to.   Pp.22.     Is.    Rtvinglons. 

THIS  fermon,  which,  from  its  merit,  ihould  have  claimed  a  precedency 
over  many  which  we  have  noticed  fince  its  publication,  has  beep  miflaid 
with  that  of  Mr.  Andrew's,  reviewed  in  the  preceding  article,  and  feveral 
ethers.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difcourfe  well  worthy  of  the  enlightened  oongre- 
Ration  before  which,  and  of  the  excellent  infiitution  for  which,  it  was 
preached*  The  remarks  on  the  fuperiority  of  the  Chrlllians  over  the  Fagan^ 
writings,  particularly  in  the  promotion  of  bcuefpleoc^ aocl  charily;  and'^ 
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on  the  in&iesoe  of  oiir  efiabliihed  religion,  aod  of  tile  reiidente  of  onif 
clergji  upon  the  ^manDers,  and  principles^  and  coodud  of  the  peoj^^aiv 
truly  excellent.  We  have  but  one  exception  to  take  to  any  part  ofthm 
Sermon.  Mi^.  Law  has  aflerted  that  ti^ie  who  encourage  ilaverydefert 
**  the  principles  of  morality  and  rdigion/'  But  he  has  not  oadearnured  to 
'  demonilrate  the  juflice  of  the  afTertion }  which  mu(t  be  coniidered  as  n^ 
ceiTary,  when  we  know  that  this  pofition  has  been  ably  combated  by  many 
morai  and  religious  men.  The  language  of  the  Sermon  is  doquent  and 
impreiSve,  and  the  dodrine  and  the  .fen^ioaenta^  excepting  only  in  the  iii« 
fiance  jud  noticed,  are  uneKceptionable. 

^  Sermon  preaehed  in  Lambeth  Cbapel^  on  Sunday ^  the  27 tb  of  Marvb,  1S03> 
at  the  Ch/ccration  of  the  HonourahU  and  Eight  Reverend  George  Felbam^ 
/).  D.  Lord  Eijhop  of  Brifiol  By  the  Rev,  John  Garnett,  M.  A.  Chap- 
lain in  Ordinary  to  his  Majefly,  and  Prebendary  of  Winchefter.  Pub* 
Mihcd  by  Command 0f  the  Jrcbbijbop.    4to.   Pp.20.     Robfon. 

WE  have  here  much  good  doftrine,  and  many  important  truths,  without 
any  of  that  courtly  language  which  niiight  be  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  hm 
Chofeq  as  the  veh  cle  of  a  confecration  fermon.  The  following  paifage  is 
a  fajr  fpecimen  of  the  author's  ftyle  and  powers  of  reafoning. 

*'  The  duties  {^whichj  we  owe  to  God  and  our  country  arc  moft  intimatejjr, 
donneded.     Without  morals  no  government  can  exift ;  o^  any  effoduat 
lyflem  of  morality^  without  religibn.     Should  any  one  for  a  moment 
doubt  whether  w.hat  tends  to  weaken  our  belief  in  revealed  religion,  doe^^ 
not,  at  the  fame  time,  relax  the  validity  of  moral  obligation,  let  him  a(k 
himfelf  tb'ts  queftion  :  *'  What  confideration  of  human  prudence  can  re-.. 
drain  me  from  the  com miflion  of  a  crime,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
great  and  certain,  and  the  dete6tion  perhaps  impoffible  ?"  Does  he  doubil 
whether  fcepticilm  be  unfavourable  to  thofe  virtues  which  alleviate  the 
calamities  of  human  life,  and  draw  the  bonds  of  fbciety  clofer  by  the  reci* 
procation  of  benevolent  a6tIons.     Let  him  foi:  a  moment  conlider  m an^ 
as  we  are  taught  by  revelation  to  regard  him;  as  a  l>eing  imvwrtah  ^x^"- 
tountahle  for  bis  anions,  ^ni  capable  of  eternal bapp'wefs]  and  compare  bioi> 
with  MAN  as  reprefented  by  fcepticifm,  limited  in  bis  d«ratioa,  a  machine 
tvound  up  to  perform  iisfm^ionsfor  afeivyears  upon  earth,  and  T  h  e  y  ioftnk  ifUk 
a  grave  for  e<ver.    The  very  beetle  that  he  treads  upon  bearsa  QDuch  higher, 
ratio  to  the  fceptic  who  deftroys  it,  than  man,  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
does  to  MAN  as  prefented  to  the  contemplation  of  a  ChUistian.     What. 
is  the  neceiTary   confequence  ?    The  *  fqeptic*s  views,  objeds,   motives, 
thoughts,  ihrink  with  him  into  a  proportional  diminuteneis ;  he  coniiders 
bis  fellow  creatures  without  importance  in  their  exiftence,  and  trampled 
.  upon  them  as  infers.     He  becomes;ySf^>d(?«y,  cruel,  and  ferocious,  ^ 

jtn  eameji  Exhortation  to  a  frequent  receftion  of  the  Holy  Sacrameni  xftke 
Lard*s  Supper^  particularly  addrejftd  to  yntng  Pcrfons.     By  a  Layman. 
Second  Edition^  12mo.  Pf«  24.  3d.  ox  2^.  ^.  per  dozen.     Hatchaid..  . 
1804. 

r 

MOST  happy  we  arc  to  find  that  the  favourable  opinion  which  we  ex- 
prefled  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  excellent  and  molt  ufefui  little  t'ra£t, 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  its  very  rapid  and  exten five  circulation*.  Three 
thoulan^  copies^  we  leam  from  the  advertifeaient,  have  bsen  (old  in  the 
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O^ort  fpace  of  nine 'months.    Thus  has  this  truly  pious  lajrman^  this  yrortby 
labourcr  in  the  vineyard  of  Chrifl:,  the  fupreme  fatisfadion,  of  knowing 
that  h^  has  been  the  means  of  doing  infinite  good  to  a  large  portion  of  his  " 
fellow. creatures.     Lopg»  very  long^  may  he  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  hiy 
piety^  to  be  a  comfort  to  his  family,  and  a  a  example  to  his  friends. 

The  extrad  from  a.  fermon  of  Mr.  Gerard  Andrewes^  preached  at  tho 
Magdalen,  inierted  at  the  clofe'of  this  admirable  exhortation^  we  recom-    ' 
mend  in  an  efpecial  manner^  at  this  feafpn  of  the  year,  to  all  young  men« 
who  are  not  alhamed  of  the  faith  which  they  profeis,  and  whom  vice  ha9' 
,  dot  rendered  callous  to  conyldion. 
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A  Letfer  to  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex^  contaitdng  an  Examination  of  tXf 
Objectiqfis  tnade  to  the  Return  at  the  Close  of  the  late  Middlesex  Election^  and 
RtmarJcs  on  the  political  Character  and  Connexions  of  Sir  Francis  Burdettf 
Bart.   By  an  attentive  Observer,  8vo.  Pp.  107.  2s,  6d.  Hatchard.  1804. 

THE  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  supersedes  -  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  historical  narrative  of  the  Middlesex  Election,  which 
was  begun y' in  our  Review,  some  months  ago,  but  was  discontinued,  on 
account  of  a  domestic  affliction^  which  disqualified  the  gentlciman,  bf  whom 
it  was  written,  from  all  farther  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  It  was,  how<i' 
ever,  resolved  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  an  article  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  another  hand,  when  the  pamphlet  before  us  was  announced  for 
publication.  To  /V,  therefore,  we  must  refer  our  readers  fora.full  proof  of 
our  assertion,  that  the  last  Election  for  Middlesex  displayed  a  system  of 
fraud,  falshood,  and  perjury,  attaching  the  highest  degree  of  criimnality  to- 
those  who  framed  it,  and  to  those  by  whom  it  was  carried  into  eflPeoty 
.and  Feflectin^  indelible  disgrace  on  all  who  gave  them  encouragement  or 
sup{)ort.  The  author  first  adverts  to  the  outcry  which  has  been  artfully 
raised  against  the  sheritiP's,  for  refusing  to  admit  on  the  poll  certain  votes^ 
which  were  examined  and  allowed,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by 
kw^  for  the  final  close  of  the  pel).  And,  indeed,  as  great  a  clamour  has  been 
raised  on  this  horrible  violation  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  if  Magna  Charta 
had  been  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  Bill  of  Rights  annihiiated,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  committed  to  the  fiames ;  and  with  what  reason  we 
shall  presently  shew.  As  a  preliminary  observation,  by  way  of  general  an- 
swer, to  these  patriotic  declaimers,  the  author  remarks  ; 

**  The  poll  continued  open  fifteen  whole  days  ;  the  first  day  five  hours, 
and  the  other  days  seven  hours  each  ;  a  time  most  abundantly  ample  to  poll 
the  freeholders  resident  in  a  county,  the  longest  diameter  of  which  doei 
<Tot  exceed  25  miles.  Indeed  the  sufficiency  of  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  a  competent  opportunity  of  voting  will 
appear,  if  it  be  considered  that  of  5651  persons*  who  polled  during  the 
election,  1139  polled  the  first  day, — that  is,  in  five  hours  ;  that  of  the 
wfaoietime,  consisting  of  103  hours,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  hours  were 
fully  employed ;  and  that,  during  the  remainder,  most  of  the  poll-clerks, 
and  sometimes  all,  were  totally  unoccupied. 

**  These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  if  any  real  dectors 
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have  lost  an  opportunity  of  pollings  in  consequence  of  their  not  appearing 
titi  the  i5th  (k^r,  tke!r  delay  in  not  going  sooner  is  the  t/ne  caase  of  thdr 
not  being  counted  upon  tfaic  poll.**  -  *    ' 

Natfaing  can  be  more  clear  or  more  just  than  this  inference  z^^-^  author 
then  proceeds  to  justify  the  friends  and  i^ents  of  Mr.  Mainwaring,  agafnst' 
the  charge  of  havmg  preferred  captious,  mvolous,  or  groundless  objections 
to  the  votes  of  his  opponent ;  and  proves  that  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
ceding election,  in  which  that  opponent  had  been  indebted  for  a  colourable 
majority  to  ficiitwus  voieH^  that  b  to  perjury 9  imposed  it  upon  them  as 
an  imperative  and  paramount  duty  to  exercise  unusual  caution^  Tigilancr, 
and  vigour^  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  crimes  from  being  at* 
tended  with  similar  success. 

*^  As  a  check  to  such  voters,  two  officers  frbm  each  of  the  police  offices 
were,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  election,  statiotted  at  the  entrances  to  the  hust- 
ings. This  precaution  was  made  the  subje6t  of  many  complaints  on  the 
part  of  Sir  I*  rancis  Burdett ;  but  as  the  presence  of  peace-ofncers  could  not 
^be  the  means  of  impeding  any  honest  voter,  those  very  complaints  prove^ 
that  it  was  found  to  operate  as  an  interruption  to  voters  of  a  different  de- 
scription. Indeed  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  appeared  in  a  very^  striking 
manner  on  the  first  day  it  was  tried  ;  when  a  long  train  of  carnages,  en- 
gaged for  Sir  Francis  ourdett,  and  fully  freighted,  came  to  Brentford^  and 
approached  the  hustings ;  but,  instead  of  stopping  there,  as  was  usually  the 
Case,  they  were  driven  round,  without  any  of  their  passengers  getting  out  to 
poll.  That  thb  disappcniitment  was  produced  by  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  the  poUce-omoeia  m  the  more  probable^  because  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  uiidcr  a  solemn  promise,  to  obtain  a  decided,  majority  on  that  day. — 
Instead,  however,  of  performinv-that  promise,  he  had  the  mortificarion  of 
seeing  the  ascendancy  of  his  opponent  increased  that  day  by  one,  and  the 
next  succeeding  Siy  by  fifty.  His  friends,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  retreat  of  so  large  a  party  from  the  field,  when  their 
assistance  wasso  mudi  wanted,  by  giving  out  that  particular  reasons  induced 
them  to  delay  voting  till  some  fiiture  occa»on.'* 

Thejoumeymen  shoemakers  were  particularly  serviceable  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  in  contributing  their  laudable  efforts  to  procure  for  him  another 
colourable  majoriii^.  The  author  truly  r^emarks,  that  this  trade  ^^  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  disaflPccted  characters  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom,** 
which  he  imputes  to  their  connexion  with  Citizen  Hardy,  the  worthy  Se- 
cretary of  the  Corresponding  Society,  to  whom  Mr.  Alderman  Coombe,  in 
his  capacity  of  Steward  to  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  once  bound 
a  clergyman's  son  apprentice ! — ^But,  passe  pour  ^cla.  Froin  whatever  cause 
k  proceeds,  the  body  of  journeymen  shoemakers  certainly  contains  an  infinitely 
larger  proportion  of  profii^ate  miscreants,  *and  lawless  wretches,  than  any- 
other  trade  in  the  jnetroi)ohs.  Among  other  notable  arts,  which  this  un^  , 
gentle  craft  are  in  the  habit  of  practising,  is  that  of  taking  bounties  from  dif-* 
ferent  regiments,  and  deserting  from  them.  Hence  it  seems,  though  for 
fio  very  obvious  reason^  they  are  denominated  pair^nakers.  No  wonder  - 
Sir  F.  Durdett  is  so  very  angry  with  police-magistrates  and  police-officers, 
for  they  had  not  even  the  common  courtesy^  which  the  liSerality  of  the 
i^e  so  very  strongly  prescribes,  to  sufier  these,  his  best  friends,  to  escape 
their  active  vigilance,  but  seized  on  them  with  as  much  agility  and  as  Utile 
mercY  as  a  cat  displays  when  she  pounces  ujx>n  an  unfortunate  itiouse. 

<*  ^rhc  {x>Uco-ofiicers  were  also  very  useful  iu  detecting  the  pair-ntakenr,  - 
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many  of  whom  had  been  broua;ht  by  them,  as  deserten^  before  tbt  nuigit" 
trsKtes.  One  of  the  constables  belonging  to  the  office  at  Bow-street,  had  in 
-  two  days  taken  up  no  fewer  than  nineteen  deserters,  of  tbe  above  descrip- 
tion, from  Col.  Cameron's  regiment*  This  cons^ble  being  one  day  within 
the  place  before  the  hustings,  sdlotted  to  voters,  saw  a  man  in  blapk  knock* 
ing  at  the  door  •£  the  hustings,  which'  he  required  to.  be  opened  for  the  ad* 
mission  of  four  freeholders  to  poll ;  the  constable  turning  abov^  imine* 
diateiy  recognized  those  .freeholders  to  be  patr-nuikers  ;  and  upon  his  look* 
in^  them  full  in  the  face,  rather  significantly^  they  renounced  their  £ran* 
diise,  and  *  withdrew  very  expeditiously  from  die  place  of  polling. 

**  One  of  the  pair-makers,  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  ventured,  when 
objected  to,  to  undergo  an  examination  before  thei  sherifF,  Mr.  Mainwar* 
ing's  cojunsel,  Mr.  Courthorpe,  in  consequence  of  information  which  he 
had  received  from  a  sergeant,  gave  this  man  a  history  of  his  mal-practices, 
and  specified  several  regiments  from  which  he  had  deserted*  The  pretended 
TQter  had,  however,  the  efFrontery  to  brave  all..this,  and  to  insist  otk\m  tight 
to  poll ;  ..a  right  which  the  sherifi^'  told  him  he  might  exercise  if  he  pleased.-** 
Mr.  Courthor^^,'  however,  confident  in  the  authenticity  of  his  information, 
told  him  ihat^  notwithstanding  such  permission,  he  .would  not  venture  to- 
avail  )iimself  of  it.  Th^  prediction  was  strictly  verified ;  for  no  sooner  was 
this  voter  out  of  the  sheriff's  box,  than  instead  of  going  to  poll,  he  took  to 
bis  heels,  and,  in  a  moment.  Was  out  of  sight.*'  > 

W^  have  next  a  detailed  account  of  ^e  measures  ad<^)ted  by  the  Brent^ 
fi>rd  patriot?,  for  swelling  their  coj'ourable  majority,  notwithstanding  .th6 
malice  of  these  graceless  caitifFs  of  the  police,  who  are  incessantly  interrupt*^ 
ing  honest  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ^common  avocations  ;  and  who,  })eing» 
a  species  of  military  force,  like  the  ancient  Marichaussns  of  France,  ought 
not,  we  think,  to  be  allowed  to  attend  at  ^n  election.  Nay,  their  :a|;tend!« 
ajice  there  may  £airly  be  considered  as  a  breach  pf  the  consti^uUof:^,  which 
allows  not  the  satellites  of  despotism  so  to  jcircuo^ribs^the  ffee  exercise  of  the 
written  and  t^nwritten  rights  of  rational  and  iq^mortal  n)aa,  '  (to  use  9  sub* 
lime  expression  of  the  Baronet^s  incomparable  friend,  Dr.  Parr  *  ;)  and  as 
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♦  Noticing  could  be  more  orthodox,  more  solemn,  more  edifying^  than, 
tlie  figure  of  Dr.  Parr,,  in  a  sociable,^  on  the  road  to  Brentford ;  with 
Aalf  his  canonicals  on,  and  a  flaming  ribband  all  bedizened   with  jpangks, 
in  ins  hat,  bearing  the  tr  lumpUant  inscription,  Burdettfer  ever  I    Tne  parly, 
chuckled  at  the  sight,*  and  swore,  that  the  Canon,  the  Rector,  th^  Ddctor 
of  Divinity  were  all    sunk  and  merged  in  the  Patriot  |  and  they  called  to 
their  recollection   a  former  scene  of  glory,  exhibited  op  the  same  stage,  in 
which  another  divine  was  the  /  principal  performer,  who,   with  true  civid 
energy,  declared  that  ^*  he  'would  dye  his  black  coat  rtd  isitk  tie  hl^d  of  his, 
enemies  !'*     At  the  hustings  l^r*  P^^rr  paid  a  deb^  of  gratitude  to  bis  patron, 
and  doubtless  thou^t,  that  a  vote  for  a  living,  was  no  bad  exchange ;  with . 
the  amusements  of  Brentford  too,  he  solaced  hiipaelf  for  a  recent  mortifica*  • 
tion  which  he  had  experienced  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  rage  for  E^pisto* 
lary  Communications  had  been  productive  pf  deliberate  assertions  followed, 
oh,  Peath  to  Vanity !  by  hasty  retractations,  and,  ^orst  of  all,  by  pecu^« 
niary  sacrifices  in  the  way  of  hush-money  f  to  silence  the  surly  voice  of  th^j 
law  9  surly,  indeed^  if  not  to  be  calmed  by  two  ht^rcdgpldiBn  reasons,  which 
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such,  Sir  F.  viigbi  to  render  it  a  subject  of  kgislativcy  if  not  o(  Judicial^ 


cognizance* 


arc  much  more  esteemed  in  ^he  present  age  than  the  goldtn  rulw  of  Pythagoras, 
in  days  of  yore.     But  while  the  ;7a//7o^^  exulted  at  the  sight,  their  wicked 
opponents,  miserably  perverting  the  omniscient  Doctor's  own  splendid  effu- 
sions of  piety,  prayed  to  God,  "  to  abate  the  pride,  to  assuage  the  malice^  ' 
and  to  confound  all  the  devices,  of  all  the  parties  directly   or  indirectly- 
leagued  in  this  complicated  Scene  OF  Guilt  and  Horror!  this  insult 
llpon  the  dignity  of  human  nature   itself!"      See  a  Sequel  to  a.p/inted 
paper y  Sfc.  p.  73;     It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  apprize  our  readers  to  lahat 
Events,  and  to  ui>^a^  objects,  the  Doctor  applied  this  Cutting  censure  ;  par* 
ttcularly  as  it  may  b©  necessary  to  remind  some  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  new 
friends,  for,   mirabile  dictu  !  the  Baronet  has  acquired  some  new  friends, 
•tfitb  M)hat  principles,  they  are  now  willing  to  coalesce*  or  co-operate ^  to 
use  a  more  modish  expression.     For  this  purpose  we  shall  extract  a  note 
from  a  Political  Pamphlet,  in  which  some  comments  are  made  on  this  me- 
roorable  effusion  of  JDr.  Parr  ;  who  **  had  most  uiousfy  called  upon  Heaven 
to  defeat  the' schemes  of  all  the  powers,  and,  of  course,  those  of  Great 
Britain,  which  should  presume  to  defend  their  territories,  their  subjects, 
♦heir  psoperty,  their  constitution,  and  their  religion,  against  the  unprovoked 
atttatks  of  the  French  revolutionists.     But  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
iu>  da  justice,  either  to  the  sentiments   or  the  language  of  Dr.  Parr,  I 
shall  suffer  him  to  speak  for  himself.     *  If,  indeed,  the  threatened  crusade 
of  RVFFiAit  Despots  sliould  be  attempted,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be. 
•n  outrageous  infringement  upon  the  laws  of  nations;  Jt  will  be  a  savage 
GonspiRAC  Y  against  the  written  and  the  unwritten  rights  of  mankind  ;  and, 
therefbre,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  soul,  I  pray  the  righteous  Governor  of  the 
Universe,  the  Creator  of  men,  and  the  King  of  kings,  I  pray  HiM  to 
tii>ate  the  pride,  to  assuage  the  malice,  and  to  confound  all  the  devices,  of 
41 L  the  parties,  directly  or  indirectly  leagued  in  this  complicated  Scene 
^v  Guilt  and  Horror  I — this  insult  upon  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
itselfr   _  '  ,  ,      • 

**  This  ^s  evidently  written  co7i  A more ; — nor  Barrerc,  nor  TaUiev^  nor 
firis^oi,  npr  j'^et  the  poetaster  C/i^^^/tr' himself,  could  have  formed  a  better 
parat^raph  on  the  subject.  To  imprecate  disaster  on  the  arms  of  Britain, 
{for  a  supplication  *  to  confound  her  devices,'  certainly  extends  to  this,) 
jsrbould  her  Sovereign  presume  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  this  omniscient  Doctor,  was,  indeed,  a  stretch  of  revolu- 
tionary patriotism,  which  would  better  have  become  the  philanthropic 
ambassador  ^  ofhumsm  n^tnrty*  jinarc/iarsis  Cioots,  than  an  fenglish  cler- 
gyman^ who  once,  it  is  said,  aspired  to  a  seat  on  the  £p)iscopal  Bench  I 
After  some  eulogies  on  the  French  and  their  cause,  he  thus  predicts,  *  Tlic 
jpconle  of  England,  I  am  sure,  then,  are  too  gallant  to  engage  in  a  war 
against  such  a  nation,  iti  such  circumstaRces ;  the  parliament  of  England 
arc  too  enhghtencd  to  approve  of  a  war ;  the  King  of  England  is  fai*  too 
wise,  too  humane,    too  magnanimous,  to  propose  a  war.' 

**  The  reflections  which  arise  in  the  mind  on  the  perusal  of  such  pas- 
sa^s  as  these  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  compression  into  the  small 
ix>mpa8S  of  a  note.     One  observation  only  sljidl  I  allo^  mv^elf.^— 'That  an 
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The  common  serjcant,  who  acted  as  assessor  to  the  ^ej: ilfs, '  was  s^^dis- 

,  gufted  at  the  flagrant  acts  pf  perjury  which  he  had,  almost  hourly,  occa- 

.  sion  to  witness,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  publicly  declaring,  that   he 
saw  proofs  *'  of  a  foul  conspiract/  to  introduce  fictitious  votes  upoyi  t^e  polL^* 
Two  remarkable  (acts,  ^  illustration  of  this  po^itipn  we  have  record^j^ 
in  the  following  passage  : 

*'  On  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  election,  a  number  of  persons  came 

„in  a  body  to  poll  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  and  on  account  of  their  sn^cious 
appearance,  as  well  as  of  ^special  information  which  had  been  received, 
four  of  them  were  objected  to,  and  sent  round  to  the  sheriff  *s  box  for  exa- 
inination.     But,  in  their  way  thither,  three  took  oc-casion   to  jun  away; 

,  and  the  fourth,  the  only  one  who  had  the  courage  to  present  himself  to  the 
sheriff,  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Williams,  for  the  discovery  of  ^v^hom.a 

,  reward  was  the  next  day  advertised  by  Mr.  Main  waring 's  committee.  TIms 
man  prevaricated  grossly  before  the  sheriff,  and  it  wa^  manifest  that" the  ac- 
coufit  he  gHvc  of  himself  was  false  ;  but  that  officer,  unwilling  to  reject, 
from  mere  suspicion,  any  voter  who  wag^ready  to  swe.ar  to  his  qualification, 
told  hint  that  if  he  insisted  upon  it  he  might  vote,  but  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vised him  no.t  to  do  so,  and  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  }>erjury. 
This  warning  had  it§  ejflfect,  and  the  man  did  not  venture  to  polU  'Phe  r^t 
of  the  party,  not  chusing  to  stand  the.  test  of  an  examination  before  the  she- 
riff, quickly  disappeared,  and,  on  a  sudden,  the  poll-booths  weie  cleared  pf 
the  persons  by  whom  a  little  t)efore  they  had  been  crowded. 

,  "  The  person  before-mentioned,  wlwi  assumed  the  nam«  of  Tlwmais 
Williams,  said  that  he  was  a  plumber  by  .trade,  that  he  lived  at  No,  27, 
Red  Lion-street,  Whitechapel,  which  house  be  statc4  to  be  his  own  pro-^ 
perty*  U^>on  inquiiy,  it  appears,  that  the  name  of  the  occupier  of  the  sajd 
house  is  J.  Turner,  a  carpenter;  that  the  lower,  part  of  it  is  let  by  tjpe 
ffaid  J.Turner  to  Israel  Lyons,  a  dealer  in  clothes  ;  that  the  house  is  the 

.property  of  some  other  person,  and  that  Thomas  Williams  i^  not  known  to 
any  person  in  that  house  or  street. 
,.  *'  The  other  instance  which  shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 

.that  Mr.  Mainwaring's  friends  had  good  reason  for  .sometimes  objecting 
prct^  largely  to  the  voters,  on  the  other  side,  is  still  more  characteristic  ^f 
the  means  which  were  employed  again  to  obtain  *'  a  colourable  majority" 
for  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 


English  clergyman  should  select  a  passage  from  a  prayer  appointed  to  bie 
read  in  time  of  w.ar,  for  the  express  purpose  of  imprecating  the  Divine  fa- 
vour on  the  arms  of  his  Sovereign,  and  defeat  on  those  of  his  enemies,  and 
directly  reverse  its  application,  is,  I  conceive,  a  feet,,  without  a  precedent, 
as^thout  an  expuse;  The  stvesslaid  upon  the  word  all,  which  is  print- 
ed in  small  capitals,  would,  of  'itself,  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  writer's  in- 
tei)tion  of  including  Great  Britain  in  his  general  anathema.  And  hfc  cannot 
.but  be  •ensible,  that,  if  the  paragraph  had  been  written  some  months  later, 
(aGid  the  indention  \s  indisputably  tibesame,)  it  would  have  mvolvcd  him  in 
something  like  the  guilt  of  treason,  not,  indeed,  *  against  the  majesty  of 
God's  own  inoage^  rational  and  inimortal  man,*  but  against  that  Soverdgn, 
■to  whom  he  owes  eo^clusivs  aHegiance,  and  against  those  Jaws  to  which  he 
owes  implicit  obedience."  No  doubt,  however,  these  very  sentiments  ro- 
(^ommcuded  the  Uoctor  to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  Baronet ! ! ! 

D  d  4f  "On 
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*<  On  the  lastday  of  the  election,  and  late  in  that  day,  a  nnmber  6f* per- 
sons were  collected  at  Brentford,  to*  poll  for  Sir  Francis  fiiirdett.  These 
peHBdns  were  observed  to  be  put  into  hackney-coaches  at  a  house  which  w«8 
frequented  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett'and  his  friends,  and  which  is  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the- hustings.  The  coaches,  so  freighted,  instead  of 
proceeding  directly  to  the  hustings,  which  would  have  appeared  suspicious, 
shaped  their  course  by  a  back  way  into  the  Hammersmith  road.  By  this 
manqeuvfCy  chey  had  the  ap{)earance  of  coming  from  London  with  Free- 
holders, and  not,  as  was^  really  the  case,  from  a  iieighbourin;^  bouse  of 
rendezvous,  with  persons  picked  out  of  a  Brentford  mob,  to  help  a  despe- 
rate Cause,  at  the  last  pinch.  In  the  mean  timf ,  however,  Mr.  Mainwar* 
tug^s  agents  on  the  hustings,  were  apprized  of  the  stratagem,  sind  the 
coaches,  upon  their  arrival,  were  pointed  out  to  them.  Not  to  have  ob«> 
jecled  in  such  a  case  would  have  denoted  rather  that  folly,  which  is  unfit  to 
be  intrusted  with  any  cause,  than  that  cdnscientiousness,  which  would 
hot  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  a  good  one ;  and  the  persons  thus  objected 
to,  ftirBJch  a  part  of  those  tendered  and  reserved  votes,  the  o^rag€ou9 
vivkrthn  of  vhote  rights  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  clamour  P' 

Maoy  other  striking  facts  are  adduced  to  prove  that  Sir  FVajRcis  Bnrdett 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  captious  objections  to  the  votes  of  his 
firiends,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  sberiiFs  ;  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
during  the  whole  election^  only  537  of  his  voters  were  objected  to,  and 
that  so  far  were  the  objections  from  being  frivolous,  that,  after  examina-^ 
tion,  they  were  all  rejected  but  164^  who  actually  polled,  though  it  he 
contended,  that  even  mamr  of  these,  so  received,  are  fictitious  votes. 
■ '  ~"  It  is  captible  of  proof,  that  of  those  which,  on  examination,  were  al- 
lowed, the  greater  part  are  fictitious  votes,  fabricated  for  the  occasion  ; 
nay,  even  at  the  time  thb  appeared  to  be  the  case,  With  regard  to  many 
which  wese  received»  because  the  voters  had  so  rnixh  nerve,  or  rather 
so  callous  a  conscience  as  to  persist,  in  spite  of  eyidenee,  which  would  have 
satisfied  a  jury  of  the  fraud,  io  asserting  their  claim  to  vote.  In  such 
cases  the  agents  for  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  endeavoured  to  intiro'date  the 
sheriffs  by  threats,  if  the  claim  was  not  allowed.  As  iin  instance  of  the 
above  kind,  may  be  mtotioned  a  vote  which  is  entered  on  the  poll-books^ 
in  the  name  of  Thonwis  Williams,  of  No.  32,  Old-street,  and  for  a  frec^ 
hold  at  the  back  of  Ironmonger-row,  in  the  Finsbury  division »  The  in* 
apector  objected  to  this  vote,  declaring  that  all  the  property  in  the  abovifi 
Bow,  belonged  to  the  Ironmongers  company.  The  voter  persevered  in  his 
claim,  and  was  permitted  to  poll.  The  information,  however,  given  by 
the  inspector,  was  perfectly  correct^  respecting  the  property  claimed  by 
the  voter  as  his  freehold  ^  audit  appears  that  the  latter  did  not  re^de 
.in  the  house  which  he  swore  to  be  his  residence,  and  which  was  occupied 
by  9  publican  of  the  name  of  Davies,  who  knows  no  such  person  as 
Thomas  Williams.  Others,  although,  on  being  objected  to,-4hey  either 
abandoned,  for  a  time,  their  pretensions,  or  were  rejected,  yet  aftf'.rwards 
they  found  means  to  \aie.  And  Sir  Fraiicis  Burdett*s  agents  were  re* 
peatedly  detected  in  endeairburlng  to  pass  votes,  even  after  they  had  been 
rejected.'* 

This  part  of  the  discussiop  is  closed  by  some  remarks  on  the  di^ermt 
gronntb  on  which  tho  objections  (p  the  votes  of  the  rival  candidates  were 
wged.'  *      '     •    '  ='•••/ 


'*  Before  this  paft  of  the  difcuilion  is  clofed,  it  is  material  lo  notice  one 
circuTniian«e>  inrhich  difplaj^s^  in  a  very  ftrong  point  of  viewv  the  ellential 
and  charadleridic  difference  of  the  means  reiorted  to  by  the  difiereat  can- 
didates—the one  depending  fol^ly  upon  the  voice  of  the  real  freeholders  of 
the  county— the  other,  as  if  conlcious  that  fucfi  a  dependence  wouid 
affbtd  him  no  chance  of  fuccefs,  endeavouring,  by  every  poHiible  artifice* 
as  at  the  former  election,  to  i'well  his  numbers  on  the  poll-books,  by  ihtx 
ard  of  fiditious  votesl  The  circum fiance  I  mean  is,  that  during  tlie  whole 
election  not  one  of  Mr.  Mainwaring's  voters  who  were  objetled  to,  was 
charged  with  being  an  iropoibr;  many  were  reje^ed  on  the  grounds  ot 
fome  defedl  of  title,  but  not  one  was  even  charged  with  appearing  in  n 

•falfe  charader,  with  aHuming  a  name  which  did  hot  belong  to  .him# 
with  attf  mpting  to  poll  more  than  once,  or  with  perfonating  an  aiblent  firee- 
holder.  Bui  it  is  notorious  that  impofture  was  the  principal  caufe  of 
challenge  to  the  voters  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  were  charged  with 

fraudulent^  alTuming  the  Character  of  frechuiJers.  if  fuch  a  charge  had 
been  without  fbondation,  it  would  have  redounded  to  the  thame  and  con- 
fuHon  of  thofe  who  advanced  it.  But  no  one  can  doubt  the  validity  of 
this  charge,  who  confiders  how  large  &  proportion  of  tlioie,   who  were 

^brought  to  Brentford  to  poll  for  Sir  Francis,  did  not  venture  even  1« 

'prefent  themfelves  at  the  polling-booths ;  how  many,  on  being  obyecied 
to,  never  dared  to  go  rouna  to  the  (lierlffs  for  examination ;  how  many  of 
thofe  who  had  the  courag«  to  be  examined,  were  rejeded  in  confequenc^ 
of  their  own  prevatication,  or  on  the  cleareft  proof  oF  their  being  impoj^ 
tors;  how  many  of  thofe,  who,  on  examination,  weie  alloyyed  tQ  polI»^ 
^efe  neverlhelefs  fi^itious  voters  5  and  how  many  of  thole  who  fucceeded 
in  their  attempt  to  poll,  without  being  obje^ed  to,  had  no  other  title  <• 
the  cbara6ler  of  freeholder,  than  what  they  derived  from  perjury — ^a  de* 
fcription  which  conftitutes  a  vtty  large  proportion  9f  tb  ^  voters  foe  Sit 

'  Pranc,i«  Burdett/*  /  '. 

The  ajathor  then  enters  into  a  full  difcaflion  of  the  condtt^  of  th«  fherifft 
in  refpe^t   of  the  return,   which  he  proves,    beyond   the  poliibilky  of 
dOabt,  to  have  been  highly  praife- worthy,  and  moft  impartial,  or,  if  there. 
were  any  bias  or  partiality  in  it,  .it  was  in  favour  of  Sir  Franca  Burdett< 
The  arguments  on   this  head  carry  irrefiilible  weight  with  them,    and 
prove,  to  demonftration,  that  Sir  Francis  lias  not  the  fmalleft  ground  for 
complaint.     Indeed,  it  is  perfe^ly  clear,  that  the  clamour  rai(t;d  about 
violated  Xrancbifes,  by  the  very  men,  who  alone  have  violated  thole  fran* 
chiieSy   is   nothing  more  than  a  part  «of  the  fy (lem  for  exciting  by  any 
means,  popular  difcontent.     It  is  a  fa6i  too,  that  Sir  Francis  polled  every 
legal  vote  which  he  could  pof^^bly  bring  to  the  huflings,  and  the  ailef. 
for  did  not  Ibfe  one  moment,  till  the  clock  ftruck  three,  in  ex^amlning  the 
validity  of  every  objedled  vote;  and  even  as  the  clock  llruck,  the  imooth 
oily-tongued  Mr.  Burchell,  the  late  treafiirer  of  the  county,  flood  forward 
to  give  his  vote  in  his  favour.     It  has  been  truly  (aid   of  this  man/  that, 
«'  as  he  was  tlie  laft  man  who  polled  for  Sir  Francis,  fo  he  was  the  lafl  who 
ought- to   have  polled  for  him/'  '*But,  pares  cum  paribus;  this  empty 
coxcomb  has  been  in  the  habit  oi'  giving  advice  to  Minifters  f<>r  fome  . 
years  pafl,  and  a«  Mini  tiers  have  been  fo  liupid  as  not  to  dif  cover  either  ' 
the  w^it,  the  wifdom,  or  the  utility  of  his  notable  plans,  he  has  the  fame 
f  ^ght  to  he  angry  and/a/r/V/zV  as  every  blockhead  has,  whole  ferrices  have 

not 
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not  been  regarded  according  to  bis  own  eftimate  of  Ibeir  werUs  andjim* 
Jwrtance.   ' 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  A6i,  which  fixes  the  hour  and  the  momeot 
for  the /iaaf  chse  of  the  poll,  we  really  thought  there  could  not  be  two 
'  opinions  refpedling  it: — But,  as  a  di^rence  of  opinion  has  been  found  to,   . 
fubfiA>  and  as  our  deciiion  would  have  no  weighl  with  tho(e  who  dilTent 
•^m  our  interpretation,  we  fliall  quote  the  (cntiinents  of  one,  who  can- 
*iiot  poffibly  be  fufpefled  of  partiality  towards  Mr.  Maiuwaring  4  we  al- 
lude to  Mr.  Plomer,  the  leading  counfel  for  Sir  Francis  Eurdett,  agentle<^ 
'inttn  who  has  found  hirafelf  in  forae  very  curious,  'and,  we  (liould  fuppofe, 
not  very  comfortable,  fituations  of  late  years;  but  the  licentia  foremka  has 
'^thfe  magic  power  of  le\'elling  all  diftindlions,  of  finoothing  all  difficulties, 
;df  removing  all  obftrudtions,  and  even   of  reconciling  ail  oontradi6lions. 
It  deflroys  all  fr«l^dom  of  will  and  of  adion ;  it  gives  to  con()flency  and 
to  honour  a  different  characlefiflic  and  complexion  ;  and  fupplies  a  golden 
falve  for  every  w6und,  wluch  the  fcruples  of  a  delicate  and  a  confoieA- 
fk>us  mind  can  inflict.     Mr.  Plumer  was  employed  as  counfel  on  a  petition 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  declaring  an  eleclion   for  the  county  of 
Y^aermarthim  void,  on  the  ground,  that  at   the^  dole  of  the  poll,  a  great 
number  of  referved  cafes   remained  undecided,  and,  ofcourfe,  as  many 
'pcrfons  were  deprived  of  their  eledive  franchile.     If  there  be  any  dif- 
ierence  in  the  two  cafes,  in  point  of  the  legal  operation  of  the  AB,,  we 
IKall  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  legal  readers  to  point  it  out.     Mr.  Plumer 
thus  combated  the  objeciibn  to  the  validity  o^that  return* 

'  «f 'By  the  ad  which  pafTed  limiting  the  duration  of  the  poll,  it  is  not  coiQ' 
petent  to  any  officer  to  continue  the  poll  beyond  the  time  wJiich  is  fpecified 
w  the  adi ;  if  he  tranTgrefTes  he  is  criminal ;  he  is  liable  to  very  fevere  p»- 
miftnnent,  if  ^  takes  a  vote  one  moment  after  the  clock  has  struck  three*  The  hour 
•and  the  moment  are  fixed  by  law.  The  ad-  has  given  fifteen  days  for  the 
birgefl  county  in  the  kingdomi  within  which  time  all  who  chufe  may  come 
Bp  to  vote :  it  may  fo  happe/i,  that,  udng  the  time  with  a»  much  induflry 
on  both  fides  as  could  be,  it  may  not  be  I'uificient,  but  iiill  the  law  fa}'S« 
tlie  ^\\  of  continuing  it  beyond  that  time  is  greater  than  the  evil  of  arnuio- 
ber  of  perfons  not  cxerrifing  their  franchife,  and  you  muft  lofe  all  opportu- 
nity afterwards  if  you  have  not  found  an  opportunity  of  polling  witniu  the 
fifteen  days  allowed  by  the  law.  The  (heriff  is  bound  at  the  end  of  tluil 
time  to  fum  up  the  number  on  the  poll,  and  to  make  the  return  according 
OS  the  majority  may  be ;  he  makes  the  ret,urn  upon  his  bath;  and  ITubmit 
the  qaefHon'now  is,  whether  you  are  to  repeal  the  law,  for  you  are  required 
tp  fay  the  elediori  fliall  be  void,  provided  there  are  any  voters  not  polled* 
whofe  cafes  remain  undecided,  I^fay  that  the  only  effed  of  that  is,  Uiat  a& 
ele^or  having  tendered  his  vote  in  due  time,  whofe  cafe  has  not  beende^ 
^ided,  muft' have  it  decided  before  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
if  it  be  brought  before  them,  and  your  dccifions  will  place  on  the  poll  all 
thofe  who  in  due  time  tendered  them felves,  and  whonpon  enqwyjball  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  freeholders ;  not  misn  bt  ought  ostentatious^  to  make  *  shew,  as  wat 
the -case  with  many  persons  ^vhowere  brought  merely  to  swell  the  number  on  the  last 
Jay,  Look  at  the,  last  day,  and  see  what  a  set  of  fagots  they  ate,  and  what  a. 
large  proportion,  which  now  appear  to  have  been  trwnpcd  up  merely  'fo(  the  occasion, 
•sfithout  the  least  shadow  of  right, 

■.■■■■      "  B^r 


'f  Mr.  Eluraer  proceeded : — 

"  The  aifeiror  beftowed  his  whole  time  in  doing  what  he  could  to  decide 
the  cafes,  but  fliU  it  is  iiwd  there  were  cal'es  left  undecided.  Now  iiip- 
po(ing  the  cafe  ftiould  uUiiiiateiy  turn  out  to  be  tliat,  atler  the  affeffor  had 
ufed  all  the  diligence  that  a  man  could,  who  was  employed  to  make  himfelf 
acquainted  with  the  cales,  and  to  decide  them,  and  it  Ihould  appear  there 
were  cafes  waiting  to  be  decided,  if  there  had  been  time  to  decide  (henijr 
and  he  had  not  been  flopped  by  the  arrival  of  the  hour  in  which  the  poll 
niuft  beclofed,  and,  the  numbers  fun^med  up  and  declared,  as  thev  lland; 
the  refult  is  not  to  avoid  the  election ;  the  law  irapofes  a  duty  on  tne  com- 
mittee to  do  that  which  there  was  not  time  enough  to  do  be!ow>,  to  invetlir 
gate  arid  decide  the  cafes  which  were  left.  If  the  confequence  was, 
that  it  was  to  avoid  the  eledion,  infiead  of  (hortening  eledions,  and 
preventing  contelt  and  expenie,  the  conteft  and  expenfe  would  be  increafed. 
The  aft  leaving  proi'lded  that  the  poll  fliall  not  go  beyond  fifteen  days,  st 
cumber  of  votes  would  be  regularly  brought  on  the  laft  day,  w^/ic^  the  Jutr^ 
hinging  tliem  knows  ivill  be  objected  to.  Did  you  ever  hear  iuch  doctrine  as 
this  ?  Time  is  given  by  law,  whieh  the  law  says  is  a  leaSonable  ti^ne,  within  whici 
ike  parties  are  t9  bring  up  their  votes.     Why  do  they  not  come  forward  in  due  time  f*^ 

Thefe  arguments  are,  in  our  minds,  decifive  of  the  queftion.  But  as  the 
eleftivie  ft-anohife  is  an  obje6t  of  fuch  lerious  importance  to  every  real  friend 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  country,  as  to  make  him  regard  with  jeak)U/ry  and 
concern  even  fuch  forfeiture  of  it  as  refults  from  the  neglect  of  the  party 
Bimfelf,  it  is  fatisfaftory  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  ten  votes  examined  by  the 
fteriff  after  three. o'clock  on  the  lafl  day,  and  allowed  by  him  as  valid  in 
favour  of  Sir  Francis,  was  a  good  or  legal  vote }  every  one  of  them,  if  adimit* 
ted  upon  the  poll,  muft  have  been  rcjefted  on  the  petitioh.  Their  namei^ 
and  places  of  abode  are  here  dated,  with  every  other  particular,  and  th« 
illegality  of  all  their  votes  clearly  demon(trated  ;  fo  that  the  ultimate  refulf 
of  this  ex;tra-judicial,  illegal,  and  ex  pott  faclo  deciHon,  muft  have  been  \x:% 
Increafe  the  majority  of  Mr.  Mainwaring;  and  hence  it  follows,  too^  that 
not  a  fingle  freeholder  was-dcprived  of  his  eleftive  franc^iiife.  ' 

-The  Icandalpus  and  malignant  libels  on  the  maglftracy,  uttered  by  Sir 
Fraricis  Burdett,  at  the  former  ele6lion,  are  here  noticed  with  becommg 
ccnfure,  and  their  falfehood,  anJ  mifchievous  tendency,  forcibly  expofed. 
Ai,  however,  fome  of  the  Baronet's  new  friends  difplay  an  anxiety  to  con- 
fign  them  to  oblivion,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  lay  a  part  of  them  before  our 
readers. 

"  The  tribunals  of  the  inquifition,  or  the  prifons  of  revolutionary  France^ 
could  fcarcely  furnith  tales  of  greater  horror  than  thofe  which  have  beea 
related  of  the  above  prifon,  to  which,  r)r  purpofes  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation,  was  given  the  appellation  of  "the  Bastile.**  So  fiagitivus, 
indeed,  were  the  proceedings  in  the  Englilh  Baftile  repfefented  to  be,  that' 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  waving  all  other  merits,  made  it  his  principal  recom- 
mendation that  he  had  denounced,  and  would  endeavour  to  puriith,  the 
perpetrators  of  tlie  atrocities  which  had  been  there  committed;  and  in  which 
his  competitor  was  charged  with  being  a  principal  partv.  He  exprefsljr 
ftated  the  queftion  to  be — not  the  choice  of  Burdett  or  Mainwaring,  but 
wh^jther  fupport  lliould  be  given  to  "  that  gaol,  with  all  the  cruelties  and 
tortures,  and  all  the  murders  by  torturk  connected  with  it,  and  result- 
ing. necelTarily  from  the  fyftem  by  which  it  is  regulated.**  He  defcribed 
^he  <?onteft  to  be  '^  |\ot  ^n  ordinary  llru^gle  between  ti^  independent  in- 
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terefl  of  Middlefex  and  the  inflaence  of  the  court  and  corroption,''  but  "ati 
efifort  on  the  part  of  Briti(h  freedom,  ju/iice,  and  humant(y,  to  oppofe  in- 
justice, cruelly,  tortures,  arbitrary  and  solitary  confinement,  bastiles.  anJ  all  the 
hortid  catalogues  vf  crimes  that  are  practised  in  such  places^*  And  naving  (iic- 
ceeded,  by  the  aid  of  fuch  flatements,  and  of  other  means  ftill  more  atro* 
clous,  in  obtaining  the  return,  he  hurled  open  defiance,  in  language  the 
mod  mfulting,  againft  whatever  is  raof^  venerable  among  us ;  and  boaflcd 
that  lie  flood  "  upon  a  rock  from  which"  he  could  not  "  be  removed  fay  dny 
hred maghirates,  parliaments,  ofxings.'' 

.Before  we  proceed  farther  witli  thisextra6l^  we  (Iiall  quote  fome  jufl  and' 
ibrcible  remarks  which  thefe  and  other  libels  of  the  fame  nature  extorted 
from  an  able  political  writer  of  the  day. 

''  It  was  our  intention  to  have  entered  (to  enfer)  into  a  refutation  of  cer- 
tain political  dodrines,  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  publiflied  and  pafled 
through  the  county  of  Middleiex;  but,  upon  a  clofer  examination,  we  find 
them  to  proceed  upon  notions  fo  direflly  lubverfive  of  the  laws  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  country,  that  any  controverfy  with  him  mu(i  nec*e(fa;ily  bavd 
for  its  object,  to  prove  the  inexpediency  if  dtstroyiiig  the  mwiarcky  rf  England.  To 
leafon  with  fuch  a  man  would  be  abfurd :  he  mu(l  be  treated  with  (ilent 
contempt,  or  be  combated  with  weapons  very  different  from  a  pen.  While, 
however,  we  declare  our  abhorrence  of  the  principles  and  the  condud  of 
the  man,  who,  in  alluding  to  the  Britilh  Government,  fpeaks  of  hired^ 
magiflrates,  parliaments,  and  kings,  while  'we  detest  and  loath  Sir  Francis  Bur-^ 
efett,  while  tue  would  tramjile  ufum  him  for  his  false,  base,  and  insolent  insinua-^ 
iians  and  alTertions  refpeding  his  and  our  Sovereign,"  &c.  &c. — Cpbhett^i 
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the  jufiice  and  propriety  of  thefe  manly  and  fpirited  remarks,  at  the  time« 
and  on  others  of  a  fimilar  nature  from  the  fame  writer,  fuch  as  "  SFr  Francis 
Burdett's  advertifements  are  replete  with  falfehood  and  malice." — "The 
thieves  and  fools  who  aided  his  caufe,  and  graced  his  triumph.*' — *'  The 
conted  has  been  regarded,  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  aflruggfe 
between  the  magiflrates  and  the  thieves,  and  the  refuit  of  it  will  have  tnis 
mod  dreadful  effect :  it  will  embolden  and  increafe  the  dtforderly  and  dif* 
boivefl  part  of  this  raonflroufly  overgrown  vul  profligate  metropolis  ;** — ''Law 
and  juftice  have  been  flruck  at  in  his  perJbn"  (the  perfon  of  Mr.  Man  waring) 
— **  There  are  feveral  other  pafTages  (in  the  addrefles  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett)  where,  in  forbearing  to  fpeak  trcafon,  he  feems  to  have  exercifed 
no  fhiall  degree  of  felf-denial ;"— in  the  juftice  of  thefe  remarks,  we  fay,  we 
heartily  concurred  at  the  time,  apd  every  thing  which  we  have  fincc  wit- 
l^eded  has  only  fervcd  to  confirm  our  fentiments  and  opinions  of  the  man, 
his  principles,  and  defign«.  We  now  proceed  with  our  quotation  fron^  th^ 
pamphlet  before  us«  , 

'<  It  is  fcatcely  credible  that  fuch  charges  could  be  advanced  againfl 
mny  fet  of  men,  and  particularly  againfl  men  invefted  with  (be  high  and 
in;portant  fundions .  of  magiflracy,  without  fome  foun4atiQn  in  truth. 
Happily,  however,  for  the  national  charadter,  the  archives  of  the  ftate 
contain  a  complete  refutation  of  thofe  charges;  proving  that  all  the  tales 
of  cruelty,  refpci^ing  the  Houfe  of  Correction,  which  poifoned  and  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  perfons  in  the  heait  e|f  the 
kingdom.^  and  difpofed'them,  if  opportunity  had  oSiered,  to  ay^nge  in  the 
moft  horrible  manner  on  their  fuperiors,  on  the  magi^rates,  ^m  on  thj^ 
governinent>  what  they  foppqfed  to  be  the  wrongs  ojf  th«i^  coantrymtn 
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«nd  of  hiuianit)r-*-tliat  all  thofe  ules  were  pare  fiftion  ;-^th^t  inftead  of 
being*  as  mighc  hatre^been  fojppofedy  the  effe6b  of  e^raggeration,  fwelling 
to  an  enormoas  magmtude,  lome  rare  and  minate  inftances  oi  hardfhip 
and  reverity»  they  refted  on  no  other  ground  than  inrention  ;-^th'at  there 
had  been  nothing  in  the  conduA  of  the^prifon  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  which 
warranted  the  flighced  charge  of  undue  rigour  ;^-i>that  whatever  faults  there 
might  have  been  in  the  management  of  that  prifon>  and  in  the  condudt  of 
the  governor,  thofe  faults  were  on  the  fide  of  indulgence ; — and  that  th^ 
chacader  of  Mr.  Aris,  the  governor,  was  even  diftinguifiied  for  huma'* 
nity.  In  confequence  of  the  reports  which  had  been  fpread  on  this  fab*' 
je^,  theiloofe  of  Commons,  properly  feelihg  that  the  adminifh-ation  of 
joftice,  like  Ca^far's  wife,  ihould  be  above  all  filfpicion,  inilituted  two  in-* 
quiries  of  the  moft  formal  and  folemn  kind,  into  the  date  and  manage- 
ment of  the  above  prifon ;  one,  by  a  Committee  of  its  own  Members,  an4 
the  other,  bv  means  of  an  addrefs-to  the  Crown,  which,  at  its  requeH^ 
appointed  eight  gentlemen  of  high  refpediability  for  the  aborve  purpofe.* 
Tie  refult  ol  theie  inquiries  was  as  fatisfadlory  as  it  was  authentic  ;  and 
the  records  of  parliament  contain,  the  reports  botli  of  the  Committee  and 
of  the  CommifEojiers.  The  firft  ftated  the  refult  of  their  invefligation^  to 
be  ^*  a  full  and  direA  refutation  of  the  unfounded  ftatements,  and  ohfurd  and 
WfrW  r/^// which  had  been  induftrioufly  circulated  with  refped  to  the 
prifon  and  its  internal  management ;"  and,  by  a  diftind  refoluiion,  they 
declared  it  to  be  their  opinion,  *' that^the  attention  of  the  magifcrates  to 
the  general  management  of  the  prifon  had  been  exemplary  and  merito- 
rious." The  Commiflioiiers  went  ftill  farther,  for  they  reported  fpecifi- 
cally  the  refult  of  their  inquiries  refpefting  the  perfonal  charafter  of  Mr. 
Aris,  and  they  declared  explicitly,  that  **  with  regard  to  Mr.  ArisVgene- 
ral  charader  for  humanity  among  the  prifonefs  in  his  cuftody"  they  «'  found  . 
it  UN  IMPEACHED ;"  adiding,  that  his  deviations  from  the  rules  of  the  pri- 
fop  had  "  been  uniformly  on  the  fide  of  indulgence  tp  his  prifoners*." 

Yet  notwithftanding  this  folemn  confutation  of  all  his  monftrous  afler- 
tions,  refpeding  the  prifon  in  queftion*  and  notwithftanding  thefe  full 
and  complete  invefiigations  of  the  fubjedl,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  the 
during  effrontery  to  repeat  thefe  alfertions.  at  the  laft  eleftion,  and  to  ex- 
tend them  to  all, the  prifonsin  the  country,  and  even  to  declare  that  all 
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*  "  The  cafe  of  alleged  feyerity.  in  the  Houfe  of  Corredlion,  which, 
excepting  that  of  the  fabulous  fufferings  of  Mary  Rich,  called  forth  the 
loudeft  complaints^  was  that  of  Colonel  Defpard.  'Thofe  complaints  dc-i 
rived  a  temporary  weight  froqa  the  circumfcance  thata  gentlei^an  of  great 
rcfpedlability  was  induced  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  that 
the  Colonel  might  enjoy  better  accommodation  in  prifon.  But  the  fitua* 
tion  of  this  prifoner  could  not  be  fraught  with  any  extraordinary  feverity, 
fince  the  above  gentleman,  upon  his  examination  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  defcribed  the  Colonel's  bed,  which  had  beei> 
made  a  principal  topic  of  complaint,  to  be  fuch  an  one  as  he  Mmfelf  had 
been  accuftomed  to  flecp  in  at  Eaton.  The  Committee  inquired  particu- 
larly into  the  circumftances  of  this  cafe,  and  in  their  report  to  the  Houfe 
es^prefsly  falfified  the  charges  of  fcverity  which  had  bc^.a^  Q?i»de  refpe^ing 
the  treatment  of  l>cfpard  ia  prifoxu'i 
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^  iuquhy  ijoas reused!  What  credit  is  dae  to  fuch  a  man  as  this>  we  leave  the 
honed  part  of  the  community  to  decide.  We  recommend  the  following 
fads  to  the  ferious  attention  of  thofe  who  think  that  fome  radical  change 
bos  taken  place  in  the  principles  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  (ince  the  eledion 
of  1802;  for,  ^th^  mull  think  wIk)  reprobated  bis  conduct  ihen^  but  fup-* 
port  him  n<fvo. 

.  *'  But  befides  Defpard^s  conviciion,  another  circumftance  has  occurred, 
fince  the  election  in  1802,  which  the  public  has  con lidered  as  ilill  more 
demondrative,  than  even  that  event,  of  Sir  Francis's  real  difpoHtion  and 
views.     I  allude  to  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Freeholders  of  Middle(^x,  at  Hackney,  on  the  2d  of  Augull  180S,  in  con- 
,  Sequence  of  tlie  very  extraordinary  language  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  the 
preceding  week,  at  the  Grown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  on  the  occalion  of  a 
meeting  of  his  friends  to  commemorate  the  anntyerfary  of  his  eledion.    In 
an  addr efs  to  the  lafl  mentioned  meeting,  he  was  faid  to  have  uttered  the 
following  expreflions,  which  every  one  mu(l  feel  to  be  impoilible  to  pafs 
the  lips  of  any  man,  whole  heart  is  not  full  of  the  moil  defperate  mifchief. 
*'' If  your  Government  want  failors  to  perform  a  particular  adl,  though  oi\ 
nod  occaiions  tardy  juftice  they  do  them,  yet  they  hold  out  fomething  to 
ftmufe  them ;  either  the  profped  of  a  more  equal  dillribution  of  prize-, 
money,  or   fome  other  obje^."     He  was  alfo  fiated  to  have  faicl,  "  Men 
(hould  not  fight  till  their  grievances  are  redrelfed  /'  ^nd,  a  little  afterwards, 
"  I  have  no  hefitatipn  in  deciding,  that  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  the 
country,  viewing  the  condnd'  of  Minifters  irt  the  light  I  do,  I  think  it 
impodible  for  an  honefl  man  to  come  forward  in  their  defence,  or  to  bejus--^ 
tificd  in  lending  an  assisting  arm  in  defence  rf  their  country**     No  eomrnenl  on 
the  above   language  can  increafe   the  indignation,    or  the  horror   wiUi 
which  the  peru/kl  of  it  mull  infpire  every  honefl  bread.     But  it  deferyes  to 
be  noticed  that,  in  another  part  of  the  fame  fpeech.  Sir  Francis  defcribei 
the  remedy,  which   he  infi/is  on  being  applied  to  the  evils  of  which  lie 
complains,  and  the  applicationof  which  is,  of  courfe,  in  his  opinion,  ^an. 
indiipenfable  preliminary  to  the  defence  of  the  country.     "  There  is,'*  (hd 
laid)  an  abfolule  neceffity,  in  order  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  that  we  (liould 
he  fully  and  fairly  rejirescnted  in  Varliafnent  ?**     Now  this  is  a  remedy   of 
which  Sir  Francis  feems  never  to  lofe  light;  for  at  the  eleelioii  in   1802, 
he  dated  a- con  virion  of  its  indirpenfable  necedity   to  be  the  ground  on 
which  he  then  dood.     And  although  it  is  far  from  exciting  fo  muph  alarm, 
as  the  thought  of  invadon  or  rebellion  ;  yet  it  implies  fomething  infinitely 
mor^e  dangerous  than  either.     A  full  and  fair  reprefentation  is  precilely  the 
remedy,  by  which  Sir  Francis  Burdeti's  friends,  the  Correfponding  Society, 
have  been  fo  long  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  Con  dilution;  and  no- 
thing can  podibly  be  better  calculated  to  effectuate  that  objefti     For  ac* 
cording  to  the  fenfe  in  which  that  fociety  was  proved,  at  the  trials  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  to  have  ufed  the  term,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  fenfe 
it  can  bear,  a  full  and  fan*  reprefentation  denotes  neither  more  nor  lets 
thsLn-^rrfiresentatm  by  univtr^al  suffrage  '^  which  mud,  the  very  moment  it  is* 
introduced,  fuperfede  the  L^giHature,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Britirti  Mo-^ 
narchy,    Unlefs,  therefore,  a  meafure  be  adopted,  the  firfteffed  of  which 
would' be  the  fubverdon  of  the  throne;  Sir  Francis  Burdett  cannot  confent- 
that  the  country,  which  he  infidiocfly  calls  the  country  of  Miniders,  but 
the  fafbty  of  which  affords  us  the  only  refuge  from  horrors  worfe  than  death; 

K«  cannot  con  lie  .it  that  this  coui^try  (hould  be  defended  ! 
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'   *^  The  fanguage  above  attributed  to  Sir  Francis  BiirJettx  Is  fo  prccife  »ri4 
Qhequivocal  as  to  be  incapable  of  mircmiflrudlion^  and  fo  malignantly  mif^^ 
chievous  as  to  preclude  the  poOibitity  of  a  doubts  that  the  man«  who.  is. 
cftpable  of  Ailing  it>  is  aduated  by  the  mod  rancorous  hoftility  to  the  exift- 
ing  Government  of  his  country.    There  could,  therefore,  occur .  but  ouq 
queftion  lipon  the  fubjed.     Had   Sir  Francis  really  ufed  fach   language  ?, 
Ifhehadoot,  it  was  furely  incumbent  upon  him  inftantly  to^  repel  the 
foul  afperfion,  and  to  bring  the  bafe  libellers  of  his  character  to  jjiftice,; 
and  the  bare  omiffion  to  contradi6l  a  charge,  which,  if  credited,  tnufl  for 
ever  fink  a  man  in  the  public  eftimation,  would   amount  to  a  full  recog^ 
nition  of  Hs  validity.     No  fuch  contradr6lion,  however,  was  broajght  be- 
fore the  public  ;  and  an  occadon  foon  occurred  on  which  Sir  Francis  cpuld 
not  fail,  either  to  deny  that  he  had  ufed  fuch  language,'  or,  by  negleding 
to  make  that  denial,  to  admit  that  he  had.    This  occafion  was  themeqting 
at  Hackney,  in  the  following  week.    The  nature  and  object  of  that  meG$r 
itig  afforded  him  the  moll  cogent  motives  to  refcue  his  character  Irom  the 
imputation  which  had  been  ca (I  upon  it.     It  was  a  meeting  of  freehold- 
ers of  the  county  which  he  then  reprelented,  a^nd  whofe  good  opinion  it 
was  fo  much  his  inteVell  to  cultivate  ;  and  this  meeting  was  conyQt>ed  for 
the  jpurpofe  of  addrefling  the  Throne,  on  the  dangerous  fituation  of  the 
country.     Tl>e  motion  for  the  addrefs  was  curled,  and,  upon  its  bein|; . 
then  moved,  that  it  (hould  be  prefented  by  the  two  reprefentatives  of  Hie 
county,  a  gentleman  called  upon  Sir  Frahcis  to^fay,  whether  (he  charges 
which  had  been  brought  again  11  him  in  a  certain  print,  aud  which  imputed  /• 
Mm  the  above  exjiressions,  yi&te  well  fo<^nded?     Sir  Francis,  in  reply,  did  not 
attempt  to  contradict  thofc  charges.     He  did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  he 
had  rpoken  the  very  words  which  had  beea  afcribed  to  him.     He  entere<i  in- 
to an  explanation  of  thofe  words,  and   thereby  admitted  them  to  be  his . 
own;  and  the  explanation  attempted  by  him,  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  aslo 
confirm  his  criminality  in  the  eyes  of  the  meeting,   which  accordingly  diP 
plsiyed  tlie  livelieft  mdignation,    and,  by  refolvlng  tliat  Mr.  Byng  only, 
ftiould  accompany  the  flieriffs  to  the  Throne,  declared,  in  the  moft  pointed 
Bianner,  that  they  confidered  Sir  Francis  BurdeU  an  improper  perfbu  to  ap- 
pear, with  their  addrefs,  in  the  preii^nce  of  his  Sovereign-     Ilbouldnot, 
think  it  worth  noticing,  that  even  Mr.  Travers  concurred  M\y.  in  thefe. 
feelings  and  proceedings,  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpofe  of  obferving,   thai 
the  above  gentleman  became  one  of  the  moll  flrenuous   partlfans  of  Sir. 
Francis  Burdett,  at  the  late  election;  ^nd  pretended  that,  in  fo  doing,  he* 
was  fupporting  what  he  chofe  to  call  th  goodpld  cause.     As  Mr.  Travels  has . 
once  offered  himfelf  as  a  candidate  to  reprefent  tlie  City  of  London,  and^ 
may  poflibly  do  fo  again«  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remember,   tha(  lie  un-, 
derftands  ihG  ^9od old  cause  to  be  thecaufeofa  man  who  was  tbeallbciat^  of 
Defpard  and  O'Connor ;  who  would  not  have  the  Tailors  to  fight  witho4jt. 
a  boon;  and  who  thinks  that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  the   country,  no 
faoneft  mai^  can  be  juftified  in  comirg  forward  in  its  defence !" 

Is  there  any  <^thing  in  this  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  to  induce  a  change  of  sen- 
tiipentin  his  favoiir^Jn  anynnan  who  has  regard  for  consistency,  or  w^ho  ]%^ 
not  swayed  by  some  selfish  motive,  or  by  a  spirit  of  party  ?  And  if  there  be 
not,  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  such  persons  as  have  changed  their  sentiments 
to  shew  what  part  of  his  condiJct,  -in  the  interval  between  1802  and  iS04,  it 
"Was  which  justified  siich  change »  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  such  intw-. 
xaedktc  oonduct  was  sensibly^  felt  by  the  Barcmct  at  th«  la^  ckction,  who 

contented 
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contented  hinoMl^  as  usaal^  witli  general  dedanution  against  c^lamm^^  htit 
descended  not  to  any  specific  denial  of  a  positive  charge.  On  this  subject,  we 
have  the  following  apposite  remarks  from  our  "  Attentive  Observer." 

**  It  deserves  a&o  to  Se  noticed,  that  the  charges  exhibited  against  Sir  Fran-' 
ds  Burdett  appeared  in  the  fofmiy  seldom  assunxed  by  calumny,  of tiistinct 
and  specific  allegations,  respecting  matters  of  £iet.  Such  were  the  charges 
^— -that'he  continued  his  intimacy  With  Despard,  almost  to  the  very  moment 
when  the  latter  was  apprehended,  aad  Was  even  seen  walking  with  him,  arm 
Ml  army  the  veiy  day  preceding  that  event :  that  not  long  before  the  appre<* 
bension  of  O*  Connor,  the  lease  of  a  countiy  house*  was  purchased  for  him 
bf  Sir  Francis :  that,  when  that  traitor  was  arrested,  Sir  Francis  and  his 
friend,  Co|ooel  Bosville,  pffered  to  be  bail  for  him  in  any  sum :  that,  beCbre, 
the  conviction  of  the  same  traitor,  his  properljf  was  assigned  to  Sir  Francis, 
^r  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  Crown  otits  rights  t  that  a  cliaise  of  a  parti-. 
cuHur  construction,  containing  private  pockets  for  the  purpose  of  secreting 
papers,  and  which  was  in  the  possession  of  O'Connor  when  he  was  ap{)re- 
ftehded,  had  been  made  by  the  order  of  Sir  Francis,  who,  after  some  he<«ita- 
tion,  thought  it  prurient  to  pay  the  coachmaker^s  demand  for  the  same  3  and 
t^t,  at  a  public  meeting,  he  uttered  those  expressions  respecting  the  sailors 
and  the  voiunteerif ,  which  induced  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex  to  consider 
him  an  improper  man  to  present  t^eir  address  to  the  throne.  The  repetition 
of  all  thfs,  though  disgusting;  is  useful,  as  it  serves  to  shew  that  what  Sir 
FraTicis  called  calumnies,  were  not  vague  aspersions,  which,  by  their  gene- 
rality, evaded  inquiry,  but  precise  statements  of  specific  transactions,  which> 
by  th^ir  circumstantiality,  iavited  the  accused  to  put  the  accuser  upon  the 
proof.  The  entire  omission  of  Sir  Francis  to  deny  such  charges,  affords  full 
confirmation  of  their  truth.  Considering,  indeed,  the  known  parts  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett*s  character,  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Mainwaring's  interests 
must  have  been  out  of  their  sensed  if  they  had  risked  their  cause  by  resorting 
to  calumny,  or  even  to  exaggeration.'  Insincerity  is,  doubtless,  a  heinous 
crime,  and,  indeed,"  the  germ  of  every  vice ;  but  when  nqthing  can  be  more 
favourable  to  success  than  the  trut/i,  insincerity  must  denote  a  disordered 
head,  as  well  as  a  depraved  (disposition." 

It  is  ccttainly  one  of  not  the  least  extraordinary  signs  of  the  times  that,  not- 
withstanding this  flagrant  conduct,  which  deprived  Sir  Francis  of  many  votes 
at  the  last  election,  some  few  of  the  first  nobility  in  the  country  did  not  blush 
to  interest  themselves  in  his  behalf,  though  the  names  of  others  were  used, 
not  only  without  their  authority,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  wishes. 
The  houses  of  Cavendish  and  of  Russell,  he  might  certainly  boast  of  as  his 
strenuous  supporters ;  .and  a  certain  Duchess,  who  has  not  reaped  from  age 
its  customary  advantages,  exerted  herself  in  his  service,  though  we  shpuid . 
have  thought  that  the  mortification  which  she  experienced  at  an  election  for 
Westminster,  twenty  years  befoire,  at  a  house  in  Htnrietta'^stre€t'\^  would  have 
deterred  her  from  again  intermeddling  in  matters  so  lii-tle  suited  to  her  sta* 
tion,  sex,  and  age.     His  Grace  of  Norfolk  J,  that  disinterested  con  vert,  to 

Protestantism, 


*  At  Elstree. 

f  For  this  anecdote,  with  which  we  will  not  pollute  our  pagef^,  the  rea- 
der is  referred  to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  April  \5,  1764. 
t  So  much  having  beeu  said  of  tlie  undue  in/btcme  exerted  to  procure  a 

majority 
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ProtettantisRii  that  sturdy  sticklei*  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  equally 
regardless  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of'  the  constitutional  principle  which  for- 
bids the  p<;rsonal  interference  of  Peers  in  the  election  of  Commoners,,  can- 
vassed fqr  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  persoii.     Mr.  Shcridkn's  coriditct  upon  the 

.  occasion  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  stage^effect. '  Orf-  the  first  even- 
ing of  the  election,  he  declared,  at  supj)cr,  to  a  Gentleman  who  sate  near  him, 
that  it  might  possibly  be'  thought,  from  his  political  connexions,  that  he 
should  giVeiiis  vote  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  bat  that  he  had  himself  told  Sir. 
Francis  Burdett,  that,  after  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  (relative 
to  the  defence  of  the  country),  and  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  he 
never  could,  and  never  would  vote  for  him  again,  'This  Gentleman,  recol- 
lecting the  old  adage,  in  vino  Veritas ^  gave  him  credit  for  his  assertion.  In 
the  course  of  the  week  he  met  another  Gentleman,  to  whom  he  made  thq 
same  asseveration  ;  but  the  Gentleman  expressing  some  doubt  of  his  since- 
rity, he  renewed  his  assertion,  and  added,  that  even  if  he  were  desirous  to 
vote  for  Sir  Francis,  his  situation  with  the  Prince  was  such  as  rendered  it 
impossible.  Two  days  after  this,  a  third  Gentleman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  She- 
ridan's, accosted  him,  with  a  question*— When  he  went  to  Brentford  ?  ta 
which  Mr.  S.  answered  by  Tepeatin^  what  he  had*  biefore  advanced  to  the 
other  two ;  but  his  friend,  knowing  him  better,  disregarded  his  assertion,  and 
told  him  he  would  Certainly  go  to  Brentford;  and  vote  for  Sir  Francis  Bur-t 
dett,  to  which  he  replied,  totidcm  verbis,  "17/  be  d-^-^i* d  if  I 'wUl?*  He 
went,  however,  to  Brentford,  on  the  Monday  jfollowing,  and  ^ave  his  vote 
to  Sir  Francis  ! !  !  Joseph  Surface  himself  could  not  have  played  the  part  bet- 
ter.    Another  anecdote  has  come  to  oi^r  knowledge  which  must  not  be  omit- 

■  ted  here :  An  illustrious  i)ersonage  met  a  country  gentleman  of  great  respec- 
tability, who  resides  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  asKed  him  for  wnom  He  had 
voted.  The  gentleman  answered,  for  Mr,  Mainwaring.  The  other  replied, 
**  I.  suppose  you  gave  your  vote  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his  fiither  and  femily.** 
**  No,  Sit-^      retorted  the  Gentleman,  "  it  was  for  the  sake  of  i/our  filths 

.  and  family.*'  A  more  salutary  and  more  comprehensive  les$on  was  never 
given  in  an  equal  number  of  words ;  iior  shall  we  diminish  its  force  l)y  a 
sinj^le  comment  of  our  own. 

It  has  been  contended,  by  some  of  Sir  Francis's  friends,  that  no  more 
blame  CAW  attach  to  him  for  his  intimacy  with  Despard,  than  to  Lord  Nelson 
and  other  respectable  persons  who  aho  knew  him  intimately  and  spoke  to  his 


^lajority  for  Mr.  Mainwaring,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here,  that  we 
ure  in  possession  of  a  variety  of  cales,  in  which  the  most  undue  influence 
was  exerted  in  favour  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Two  gentlemen  of  the 
Herald's  Office  had  resolved  to  vote  for  Mr.  Mainwaring,  but  the 
krediiury  Earl  Marshal  rf  England  Interfered  so  peremptorily,  and  so  effec- 
tually, that  one  of  them  was  led  to  vote  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the. 
other  not  to  vote  at  all.  Let  his  Grace  deny  this  if  he  dare..  In  another 
instance  at  the  West-end  of  the  town,  not  far  from  Sackville-street,  a  Com- 
missioner of  Taxes  threatened  a  Collector  with  dismission,  who  had  deter- 
nit)ed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Mainwaring,  unless  he  voted  for  Sir  Francis.  The. 
man  was  compelled  either  to  vote  against  his  consciencr?,  or  to  lo^e  his  si- 
tuation. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  th^t  he  preferred  the  former !  And 
yet.Uid  friends  of  Sir  Francis  haye  the  impudence  to  declaim  on  the  exercise 
of  midoe  influence, 
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.character  oh  his  trial.  But  is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  so  egregiously 
stupid  as  to  be  the  dupe  of  such  miserable  sophistry  f  If,  indeed,  that  can  be 
called  fophutru  which  bears  not  one  characteristic,  nor  even  the  semblance, 
of  an  argunreni  1  Lord  Nelson,  indeed,  was  intimate  with  Despard,  years 
ago,  when  employed  in  the  tiiithful  discharge  of  bis  duty  to  his  King  and 
country  ?  But  whon  did  Sir  Francis's  intimacy  begiit^  and  when  did  it  termi^ 
fiatc  f  It  bv^an  when  Despard  was  confined  on  suspicion  of  seditious  practi- 
ces, and  did  not  temdnatt  till  bis  apprehension  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
for  whieh  he  suffered  death.  Is  there  any  thing  analogous  in  these  cases? 
Can  the  n^ost  subtle  sophistcr  produce  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  smallest 
similarity  'subsists  between  them  ?  Or  will  the  most  steady  adherent  of  Sir 
Francis  have  the  hardihood  to  maintain  that  Lord  Nelson's  intimacy  with 
Despard,  the  officer^  will  justify  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  intimacy  with  Des- 
pard, the  traitor  f  Wc  might  use  the  same  argument,  in  respect  of  Sir  Fran- 
cises connexion  with  O'Connor,  which  ^r^a;i,  when  the  latter  was  confined 
in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  which  did  not,  we  fear,  end 
with  the  confession  of  his  guilt;  for  we  have  heard  that  0*Leary,  O'Con- 
nor's servant,  after  his  acquittal  at  Maidstone,  found  an  asylum  in  Sir  Fran* 
cis  s  own  house,  whence,  on  the  return  of  peace,  he  was  safely  restored  to 
his  master  in  France  ;  and  that  the  latter  was  not  ungrateful  for  this  favour, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  declaration  of  O'Connor  (Buonaparte's  general,  and 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  his  native  land),  in  a  recent  publication  of  his^ 
printed  at  Paris,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Fox  are  the  only  friends  of 
liberty  in  this  country  I  .  ^  , 

Another  .mode  of  defence  has  been  adopted,  in  respect  of  such  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis's friends  as  have  neither  been  convicted  of  treason  or  sedi'tioh',  nor  have 
confessed  their  guilt;  but  who  h^ve  only  been  tried  i  acquitted  felons,  as  Mr. 
Windham  most  emphatically  termed  them ;  or  who  have  been  known  mem- 
bers of  tlie  London  Corresponding  Society  and  other  patriotic  clubs  establish- 
ed for  the  avowed  purpose  of  subverting  our  government,  and  of  rendering 
oiir  country  the  same  scene  of  blood  and  desolation  which  France  has  so  long 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  disgusted  Europe.  It  has  been  said,  that  though 
these  men  were  disaffected,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  so  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Macintosh  and  others  who  formerly  wrote  in  praise  of  the  French  revolution 
have,  been  forgiven  and  taken  into  favour,  fvhy  should  these  poor  men  not  ex- 
j^erience  a  sin^lar  indulgence  }  But  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
that  a  condition  was  annexed  to  the  forgiveness  in  question,  which  was  fulfil- 
led in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other :  that,  subsequent  to  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Macintosh's  Vindicia  Gallictiej  when  he  had  witnessed  the  progress 
and  effects  of  the  French  revolution,  he  publicly  delivered  a  course  of  poUii* 
^  oal  lectures,  replete  with  sound  principles,  which  satisfied  the  most  fastidi- 
ous admirers  of  our  excellent  constitution,  and  might  fairly  be  considered  as 
a  virtual  retractation  of  his  former  sentiments.  Thus,  ifmen,  once  disaffec- 
ted, renounce  their  errors,  either  expressly  or  wtually,  by  a  total  change  of 
conduct,  and  by  continued  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  loyalty,  and  social 
order,  it  would  be  the  height  of  inju?tice  to  tax  them  with  those  errors,  and 
to  treat  them  as  if  such  renunciation,  and  their  subsequent^  conduct  were  of 
no  etfect.  We  trust  there  are  no  men  so  arrogant,  so  presumptuous,  as  to 
be  gudty  of  such  flagrant  injustice.  But  among  the  acquitted  felons  with 
w-hom  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  condescended  to  associate,  fs  there  one  of  this' 
description  ?  Is  there  a  man  among  them,  ^ho  has  renounced  his  former 
principks>  or  who  hat  given  the  public  the  ieastrcason  to  believe  that  his 
•         ^  fCOtimgitl 
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lentimtots  have  undergone  tbc  smallest  change  ?  Or  is  the  public  to  be  Sailed' 
tfpon  to  take  this  for  granted,  merely  because  they  have  not  beeii  again  ap-' 
.prehended  for,  or  legally  charged  with,  treasonable,  or  seditious,  or  disho* 
nest  practices  ?  Are,  then,  nrcn  so  circumstanced,  who,  for  any  thing  w?' 
know,  still  retsun  their  principles,  and  who  certainly  retain  them,  if  either' 
their  condiict  or  their  known  professions  may  be  trusted,  to  Tie  compared,  or 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  scale,  with  others  who  hare  renounced  tjiose  prin- 
ciples,- and  whose  subsequent  conduct  and  pursuits  have  given  to  their  renuh-* 
ciadon  the  stamp  of  sincerity  ?  The  supposition  is  too  monstrously  ah$urd  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  To  admit  this,  would  be  to  confound  all  t^ios* 
distinctions,  without  the  preservation  of  v^hich  no  human  society.  toul(f 
subsist !  .         *-  •    . 

•  We  have  frequently,  with  great  sincerity,  entered  our  protest  against  all. 
attempts  to  perpetuate  political  animosities ;  and  if  'Sir  Francis  Burdett,  9t 
his  friends,  ch use  to  retract  the  inflammatory  and  dan^rous  j^rinciples  which 
they  have,  so  repeatedly  and  so  publicly,  proclaimed  and  propagated ;  ami 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  retractation,  by  a  rigid  perseverance  in  a  quiet,* 
orderly,  and  loyal  conduct;  we  should  cordially  join  in  the  censure  of  any 
whb  dip\ild  reproach  them  with  their  former  errors.  In  the  course  of  this, 
discussion,  too,  we  have*strictly  limited  our  animadversions  to  his  public  and  ^ 
political  conduct.  We  have  considered  liim  solely  in  his  public  character;- 
and  have  studiously  avoided  all  reference  to  his  private  character  or  concerns. 
In  this,  we  trust,  we  h*ve  rigidljt  confined  ourselves  to  the  discharge  of  our 
duty  as  public  writers;  and  can,  most  conscientiously,  declare,,  that  our 
sentiments  and  our  strictures  have  been  influenced,  by  no  personal  pique, 
spleen,  or  animosity  j  by  no  private  motives  or  considerations  whatever. 
Having  said  so  much  upon  Sir  Francis  and  his  friends,  we  must  add  a  few 
words  on  his  opponent. 

We  have  seen  a  scurrilous  libel,  written  by  an  United  Irishman,  who  wti«* 
convicted  of  sedition  in  hi^own  country,  where  he  suffered  two  years  impri- 
sonment, and  actually  stood  in  the  pillory,  and,  being  now  absent  from! 
which,  probably  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  has" 
been  taken  into  favour  and  pay  by  the  respectable  proprietor  of  that. /oyff/ pa- 
per, Thp  Morning  Chronicle  i  in  which  libel,  among  many  other  assertions' 
equally  destitute  of  truth,  it  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Mainwaring,  jun.  his  but 
four  personal  friends,  all  of  whom  are,  of  course,  objects  of  his  scurrilous 
invective  and  abuse.     During  the  progress  of  the  election,  too,  his  friends 
and  supporters  were  represented  as  men  aUkc  obscure  and  contemptible^: "But 
the  Gentlemen  jvincipally  selected  for  the  abuse  of  Sir  Francis  s  hirdiogs, 
were  Mr.  Mellish  and  Sir  William  Curtis.     There  having  "been  a  butc  her  of 
the  name  of  Meliish  who  was  employed  by  Governntent,  Mr.  Mellish  w»s, 
immediately  identified  with  this  person  (who,  unfortunately,  happened  to  bfe 
dead),  and  constantly  stigmatised  as  a  contravtar,  .Now if  {t. be  rdaJly  a  disr: 
grace  to  have  Mr.  Mellish  for  a  friend,  it  is  a  disgrace  wh'ch  we*<5hould  be  ' 
happy  to^hare  with  Mr.  Main  wearing,  and,  stiange  as  it  muy  upjiear  to  Sif- 
Francis  Burdctt,  all  aristocrats  as  we  are,  we  should  be  much  more  proui}  of 
his  friendship  than  of  that  of  the  Premier  Duke  and  Peer  of  England,  of  which 
Sir  Francis  and  his  band  of  democrats  sp  loudly  boast.     In  fact,  Mr.  Mellish 
is  a  British  merchant  of  the  first  respectabiUty  ;  and  he  supports  that  charac-r 
tcr  with  dignity  and  with  honour.     H6  preserves  that  true  British  hoBpitality, 
which  forracily  constituted  one  of  our  national  churacteristics  ;  which,  oui; 
^cestors  so  carefully  mattttained ;  but  which  i«  uow  &g  la^ely  ^een  at  th«^ 
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teats  eft  owe  nobility !  He  poMcsses  the  mftimcn  and  the  mind  of  a  Gedtleman^ 
properly  so  called  ;  he  is  hospitable  without  ostentation  *,  and  liberal  tvith- 
out  profusion.  He  is,  moreover,  independent,  in  the  fiillest  sense  of  the 
Worc^s  as  applied  to  circumstances,  principles^  and  conduct*  Our.readcrs, 
then»  will  jud^e  what  reason  Mr.  Main  waring  has  to  be  ashamed  of  suc^  a 
friend.  As  to  Sir  William  Curtis,  he  is  too  well  known,  for  his  sitsAj  loy- 
alty, and  for  tlie  honest  bluntness  with  which  he  delivers  his  opinions,  to  es- 
CSM  the  abuse  of  the  disaffected,  or  to  stand  in  need  of  our  defence.  But 
lfir»  Malnwarin^*s  friends  are  both  numerons  and  respectable,  and  though 
be  cannot,  like  his  adversary,  rank  among  the  number  many  men  of  title 
witliout  principle,  he  can,  nnlike  him,  boast  of  many  men  of  principle  with- 
out title.  As  to.  himself,  he  is  in  nothing,  but  in  fortune,  inferior  to  Sii 
Francis  Burdett,  though,  in  noost  other  respects,  he  is  greatly  superior  to  him. 
Ue  is  a  man  of  honourable  mind,  of  elevated  sentiments,  and  of  irFq>roaclw 
able  character.  He  has  no  traitor  for  his  friend,  and  no  rebel  for  his  eulogist. 
And  for  the  firm  stand  which  he  has  made,  in  support  of  our  best^vil^cs, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  but  of  the 
whole,  country.  So  fair  an  account  of  the  manner  ii»  which  he  stood  forward 
at  t]kt  last  election'  is  here  given,  that  we  shall  extract  it. 

^*  A  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the  two  last  Elections  for  Middle^ 
fex,  on  the  jmrt  of  the  candidates  respectively  opposed  to  Sir  Francis  Bur* 
dett,  sugg^ts  a  lesson  too  valuable  to  be  sufflered  to  pass  without  particular 
attention.  On  the  former  of  those  occasions  a  gentleman,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  great  length  of  Parliamentary  service,  at  well  ai  a  high  and  irre- 
proachable magisterial  character,  was  defeated  by  the  combined  operation  of 
calumny  and  perjury  ;  and  of  that  gentleman,  it  was  truly  said  by  his  near 
relative,  with  a  reference  to  that  contest,  that  *'  he  had  borne  his  faculties  too 
iBoekly  ;"  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  victor  over  this  gentleman  was  himself 
vanquished,  although  he  again  employed  the  same  means  as  before,  by  a  can- 
didate against  whom  the  circumstance  of  being  a  stranger  lo  the  political 
world  was  made  to  operate  with  very  considerable  effect.  If  it  be  a  just 
cause  to  reproach  a  young  nym,  before  he  enters  into  public  life,  to  be  un- 
known as  a  public  character,  the  present  representative  of  Middlesex  was 
certainlji  liable  to  diat  reprpach ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  for  his  ad- 
versary, if  he  were  subject  to  the  same  imputation*     It  is  not,  however,  to 


*This  truly  respectable  gentleman  exercises  his  hospitality  in  its 'proper 
place,  in  the  very  scene  of  his  business*    Not,  like  a  certain  race  of  am- 

ehibious  animals,  neither  merchants  nor  gentlemen^  who  think  no  air  At  to 
t  breathed  but  that  of  the  West-end  of  the  town  ^  where,  in  consequence, 
tfaey  have  their  mansions  and  their  mistlesses;  or  where,  in  the  deserted 
mansion  of  some  noble  spendthriiV,  they  pay  their  aakward  homage  to  the 
shrine  of  fashion,  give  routs  and  masqutraaes,  and,  by  apein?  the  lollies 
snd  the  vices  of  thetr  superiors^  justly  incur  the  contempt  of  uieir  equals, 
and  deservedly  become  the  laughing-stocks  of  every  class  of  society.  That 
jnortification  and  ridicule  may  ever  oe  the  fate  of  fuch  vain  and  contempt- 
'  ible  beings,  who,  regasdleis  of  the  apostle^s  advice,  to  be  contented  with 
their  lot,  seek,  by  the  aid  of  wealth,  to  level  thofe  distinctions,  and  to  de- 
stroy that  graduation  of  the  social  scale,  which  were  established  for  the 
wisest  purpofes,  and  tlie  demolition  of  which  would  soon  shake  the  tair  fii- 

bric  of  society  to  the  centre,  we  most  earnestly  with. 

be 


ht  presufnedy  that  |if  r.  Main-waring  arrogated  to  himself  anjr  right  to  th« 
high  honour  which  he  hat  ohtained.     He  did  not  obtrude  himself  upon  th« 
county ;  he  did  not  even  venture  toother  himself  to  the  Freeholders  of  Midr 
dlestx.     But  when  every  man  of  *•  tritd  talents^*  kept  aloof;  when  the  an^* 
I  ,        nent  Mrirtocraci/  of  the  county  abahdoned  it  to  its  fsctt ;  when  no  other,  mdi- 
iridual  could  be  prevailed  u|^on  to  op|X5se  the  insulting  pretensions  of  Sr  Fran* 
cif  Burdett ;  then  did  Mr.  Mainwaring,  Junior,  with  proper  humility^  accede 
to  the  proposal^  which  was  made  to  him,  of  engaging  in  -a  contest,  frcmi 
which  ill  other  persons  seemed  to  shrink.     I  am  not  the  eulogist  of  any  man« 
and  I  admit  that  Mr.  Main  waring  has  still  to  etti^blish  his  political  character. 
«Buty  in  two  respects,  I  augur  well  of  that' character;  first,  (rora  his  avowed 
principlesi  which  are  those  of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  not,  in» 
'    deed,  as  understood  by  the  Whig  Club,  but  as  established  by  law  ;  and  te-* 
condiy,  from  his  intrepidity,  in  entering  the  lists  with  so  redoubted  a  chanv- 
)^i6n  as  Sil'  Francis  Burdett,  and  from  the  undaunted  firmness  which  he  dis* 
played,  until  he  drove  such  ati  adversary  froni  the  field." 

Sir  Francis  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  formidable  weapon  oi-truth  which' 
his  adversary  employed,  as  was  evident,  "from  the  pains  which  were^kily 
'  and  visibly  taken  at  the  late  election)  to  prepare  a  mob,  to  drown  the  voice 
both  of  Mr.  Mainwaring,  and  of  all  persons  in  bis  interest,  whenever  they 
attempted  to  speak  from  the  Hustin^.  Perhaps  no  part  of  Sir  Francis  Bor-^ 
dett*s  conduct  was  at  once  sa  deserving  of  contempt  and  detestation  s^  his 
hvpocrify  in  frequently  requefling  tlie  rabble,  paid  and  fed  at  hiscost^  to 
give  his  antagonist  a  fair  hearing,  while,  fall  in  his  sight,  siood  09^  ofhi^ 
mercenaries,  exciting  them  to  clamour  by  preconcerted  signals." 

This  was  an  electioneering  trick,  on  which,/ no  doubt,  the  worthy  agents 
of  the  Baronet  taught  him  to^ pride  himself^  for  that  Sir  Francis  entertains  9 
jostidea  of^  a  mob  is  clear  firom  his  observations  011  the  Hustings^  that  any 
man  might  have  their  plaudits  who  would  pay  for  Ihem. 

Mr.  Byngis,  very  justly,  though  hot  with  sufficient  severity,  censured 
for  the  Pt-ussian  n^traJity  which  he  observed  daring  the  lafe,  and  the  former 
election ;  but,  in  feet,  stripping  his  conduct  of  all  complimentary  varnish, 
he  played  the  consammate  hypocrite;  To  one  party  he  declared  he  had  no 
\vish  on  the  subject,  and  should  preserve  tHe  most  complete  neutrality; 
Whil6  to  the  other  he  expressed  the  warmest  wishes  for  the  success  of  Sir 
Francis,  and  even  declared  those  wishes  to  the  Baronet^  Committee,  which 
was  presided  by  Mr.  Byng^s  confidential  agent,  Mr.  Gregory.  Tlie  trulh 
isj  that  he  would  have  rendered  every  service  in  his  power  to  Sir  Francis 
(and  did  render  hira  every  sect'et  service),  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  inju- 
ring his  own  interest.  He  has,  however,  since  thrown  off  the  mask,  and 
proclairaed  his  wish  to  hnve  given  his  vote  for  Sir  Francis*  Wn  (rilit,  h^ 
win  experience  tl>e  fate  q(  him  who  seats  himself  between  two>  s^odl^;.  for 
eur  owD  part,  if  compelled  to  give  our  vote  either  to  Sir  Francis  Bnrdelt  or 
to  Mr.  Byng,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  givii^  il  to  tb^  former,  fbi'  wo 
prefer  4n  opeti  enetny,  who  boldly  avows  his  dau|pers,  to  a  perfidious  ntm 
traUti  who  aims  his  blows  in  the  d^rk.  - 

"Give  me  Ih'  a*'OW*d,  the  erect,  the  manly  foe, 
-      Bold  I  can  meet — ^Derhaps,  may  turn  his  blow : 

Batof  all  plagues, ^ood  Beav'n,  thy  wrath  can  send,    . 
^  Save,  save,  ©h  1  save  me  from  the  candid  ft  tend  P^ 

£viery  one,  who  has  itny  knowledge  of  men  and  manjiers,  must  have  ob<» 
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served  (hat  the  most  violent  declaimers  against  tyrannj  art  generally  iho 
greatest  t)  rants  in  private  life.     Perhaps  th.e  tbiiowing  anecdote  may  not  be 
deemed  a  just  illustration  of  this  position^  as  the  fact  which  it  records  may 
be  truly  (aid  to  have  a  much  greater  portion  of  another  quality  in  it  than  of 
tyranny.     It  is,  however,  worthy  to  be  related.    Mr.  By ng,  then,  previ- 
ous.to  the  election  of  1802,  had  paid  a  certain  sum*  to  the  clerk  of  his  parish 
for  the  use  of  his  rector,  for  £aster-dues ;  but,  on  his  return  to  the  country, 
mfter  the  election,  he  called  on  the  clerk,,  and  asked  him  whether  the  money 
which  he  gave  him  had  been  paid  into  the  rector*s  hands;  and,  finding  if  had 
net,,  he  insisted  on  its  being  returned,  alledging,  as  a  reason,  that  the  rec« 
tor  had  voted  for  Mr.  Mainwaring*    The  iact  was,  that  the  rector  had  vo- 
ted for  Mr.  Main  waring  and  Mr.  Byng,  and  the  indignation  of  the  latter« 
thereJbre,  could  only  have  been  excited  by  his  having  voted  for  Mr.  Main- 
waring  instead  of  Sir  Francis  Burdctt.    The  act  itself  we  forbear  to  charac- 
terize^ observing  merely  that  Mr.  B)ng  had  as  much*  legal  right  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clerk  as  he  would  have  had  to  take  it  out  of 
the  rector's  pocket.    The  anecdete  is  related  merely  that  the  principles  and 
the  disposition  of  the  man  may  be  known  by  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex, 
who  from  the  ample  investigation  to  which  the  two  last  elections  have  given 
rise,  from  the  facts  which  were  established  before  the  C9mmittee  on  the  first, 
and  those  which  have  resulted  from  the  triMs  on  the.  last,  are  now  fully 
eompetent  to  decide  on  the  nierits  of  the  respective  candidates  for  their  fa- 
vour.    It  only  remains  for  us  to  add,  that,  long  as  our  account  of  this  pao 
phlet  has  been,  it  contains  much  more  important  information  than  o^r  limi(^ 
have  allowed  us  to  notice. 
#  • 

The  Slave  Tnirie  delineated:  Imrtf^  Extracis  fnm  a  periodical  Work,  caUed  the 
Chtistian  Ohscive^;  for  June  \%0^,    Bvo.     Pf.  20.     Hatchard.     1804. 

;  WE  have  here  twenty  pages  of  the  ChriAian  Qbferver,  with  a  new  title 
page  annexed,  containing  Arong  cenfures  of  the  Slave  [T^^cle,  and  of  all 
who  are  concerned  in  carrying  it  on«  or  who  fupport  it.  As  nothing  new,, 
either  in  the  way  of  argument  or  of  fad^s,  is  adduced;  and  as  our  readers 
are  already  in  poHedioB  of  our  fentiments  on  this  long  agitated  queftionj, 
we  (liall content  ourfelve:^  with  merely  announcing  the  publication  of  thefe 
i}ieet$  to  ou{:  reader^. 

•    POETRY. 

'The  War  Offering,    a'  small  Collection  of  original  Songs,  adapted  to  familiar 
*  Tunes {  dedicated  to  Bonaparte^     By  J.  Amphlett,  Author  of  Invafion  ; 
'«'  a  Poem.'     12ino.    'Pp.  14.     6d.     Wolverhampton  printed,    and  fold 
by  Longman  and  R«ecs^  London.     1803.       -        , 

THESE  fong<,  a  fimall  tribute  at  her  country's  (hrine,  from  the  pa- 
triotic mufe  of  Mr.  Amphlett,  •  are -'iextrem^y  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  were  eompofed,  .and^are  preceded  by  the  following 
very  appropriate  dedication.  .        , 

*'  Ta  Nap#leonb  Bomaparte,  FiasT  Consul  of  th5  Trench 

Rep;ubi.ic  :"      ,     . 
'*  Flattery  being  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  dedi^tion,  he  muft  have 
arrived  at  an  ineflimable  degree  of  egotirm/that*hv|>^s  toeqxial  thofe  fubliine 
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emanations  ofgratitudp  and  attachment,  which  are  dailj  ilTuing,  h'ke  ex- 
halations from  the  Tea,  from  the  hearts  of^^bur  vapour-minded  iubje^s. 
An^  thing  an  Englishman  cdiVi  i  {^y  as  a  teflimony  of  his  efteeni  and  admi- 
ration^  muil  feem  f^ale  and  vapid  ;  rude  as  the  tongue  that  uttered  it,  and 
cold  as  the  climate  that  gave  it  birth.  Since  it  is  impoffible,  therefore,; 
to  ilrike  out  any  thing  new  in  the  general  ftyle  of  dedications^  let  us  fee^ 
,  how  Truth  will  found  in  them,  and  my  offering  will  then,  at  leafb, 
have  the  merit  of  novelty.     I  will,  therefore,  call  you 

''  A  murderer  and  a  villain, 
A  flave  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  Lord,  a  vice  of  Kings, 
A  cutpurfe  of  the  empire,  and  the  rule. 
That  from  the  ilielf  the  precious  diadem  Hole, 
jindfiut  it  in  his  /tocket ; 

A  King  or  Sh&eos  AND  Patchsi!^' 

r 

^n  E^sqy  on  Man,  en  Principles  o/i/iosife  fo  those  of  Lor  J  Bolingbroke ;  in  Tour 
fyistles.  IVith  a  Preface  and  Notes.  By  W.  Churchey.  8vo.  Pp.  96.* 
4s.     Kirby,  London-hou fe-y ard,  St.  Paul's..    1804. 

MR.  tHURCHEY,  no  doubt,  from  the  bell  motives,  has  publiHied 
this  as  an  antidote  to  the  pernicious  principles  of  the.Elfay  on 
Man*  by  our  great  Ethic /foet ;  but  the  com po (it ion  is  in  itfelf  fo  greatly 
inferior  to  it,  that,  as  a  poem,  it  can  have  uo  poflible  effect,  lik^  the 
celebrated  poem  called  Anti-Lucretius,  froni  which  fo  much  was  expeded, 
and  which  is  never  read.  The  dodrines  both  of  the  Englifli  and  the  Ro- 
man bard,  if  they  were  worth  ^(wering,  can  only  be  anlwered  in  profe ; 
buty  in  truth,  the  arguments  in  both  are  fo  we^k,  that,  however  much 
we  may  be^Gharme4  with  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  no  man  who  is  capable 
of  tailing  that  beauty,  can  podibly  be  impofed  on  by  the  futility  of  the 
reafoning. 

As  it  may  appear  unfair  to  quote  no  fpecimen  of  the  verfe,  we  give 
Ihe  following  ihort  extradl,  which  cottibals  the  aHertion  of  Pope,  which     ' 
^rms  the  baiis  of  his  poem,  that  what  ever  is  is  right. 

Whatever  was,  was  heU^^^before  the  Fall-^ 

Since  then,  God's  Will  was  never  ya///«  tf//.  n 

Tho*  Good  from  Evil  Love  divine  can  bring, 

TheCurfe  of  Death  on  Peafant,  Peer,  and  King, 

Waits,  and  will  wait,  'till  Time  fhall  be  no  more. 

And  all  E^arth's  Millions  reach  th'  eternal  Shore  ! 

Then,  when' all  Souls  are  fill'd  with  heavenly  Fire# 

j^nd  the  HON  yields  the  Sce/itre  to  the  Site, 

Then — not  before — fuch  Words  will  bear  the  Tefl— r 

•'  Whatever  \^ill  be  then,  will  then  be  best.^* 

But  now  'tis  falfe-^DcTd/ii  reigns,  and  reign  he  will, 

A  Sovereign's  Plague,  an  univerfal  nil 

Tho'  ^r^vr^  can  make  us  with  the  Hebrew  fing, 

"  Where  Grave,  thy  Vid'ry  !  where,  O  Death,  thy  Sting  I" 

The  only  line  in  this  paffage  which  is  above  mediocrity,  and  many '  are 
much  beneatl),  \\  that  which  we  have  marked  b^'  Italics,  where  the  fubli- 
jnity  of  the  idea  has  raifed  the  writer  aboye  himfSlf. 
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NOVELS. 

Right  ami  IVrmg ;  or.  The  KtnsTnen  cf  NWfilfj,  y/  Romantic  Story,  By  Mary 
Julia  Young,  Author  of  Rofemount  CaHleyThe  Eafl  Indian^  Mofs  Clitf 
Abbey,  Poems,  &c.  &c.  Four  Volumes,  8vo.  .  Pp.  903.  Crolby  aiid 
Co.  Stationcr's-Court;  and  Hughes,  Wigmor^flreet. 

OUR  readers,  5ve  think,  muft  have  frequently  obferved  that  a  very  fmall 
proportion  of  our  pages  is  dedicated  to  Romances  and  Novels;  nor 
is  our  condud,  in  this  refpcdl,  the  effcd  of  accident,  but  Of  deiigi).  We're 
we  anxious  to  pay  particular  attention  tr>  fuch  publicaftions,  it  will  eaiily  be 
granted,  that  we  fliould  feidom  be  in  danger  of  wanting  employment.  But 
this  department  of  writing  is,  in  general,  lb  milerably  and  contemptibly  exe- 
cuted, as  to  be  altogether  undei'erving  of  criticifni.  To  the  genius,  indeed^ 
9f  a  Fielding,  of  a  Smollet,  of  a  Richardlbn,  and  of  a  Radcliffe,  we  bovr 
with  refped ;  though  even  to  the  fafcinating  productions  of  tbefe,  authors  x 
we  have  many  objedlions,  which  we  cannot,  at  pretent,  afford  time  to  (late. 
But  the  worthiefs  trafli  which,  year  after  year,  comes  forward  to  load  the 
groaning  iliclves  of  our  circulating  libraries,  and  the  toilets  of  our  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  fliould  think  lufficient,  and  more  than  (nfficient,  to  give 
an  intolerable  farfeit  to  the  mod  voracious  appetite  for  nonfenfe  and  fotiy* 
«  Of  fuch  publications,  indeed,  nonlenfe  and  lolly  are,  not  unfrequently,  the 
mod  innocent  ingredients.  Our  novels  are  often  intentionally  filled  with 
poifon  of  the  moil  dedrudive  kinds;  with  (edition,  irreligion,  and  the 
groffefl  immorality.  It  is,  accordingly,  ovvned,  and  deeply  lamented,  by  all 
pcrfbps  of  fober  and  benevolent  minds,  that  no  one  caufe  has  contributed 
more  to  corrupt  both  the  principles  and  the  pra6lice  of  our  youth  than  the 
jnfet^jed  food  lb  plenteoudy  prepafed  for  them  by  thofe  literary  cooks  who  ' 
profefs  to  deal  in  the  article  of  novels.  No  man  who  hai  read  or  thoaght 
on  the  fubjed  can  be  ignorant  how  necelfarily  the  ruin  of  a  date  is  pro- 
duced by  a  general  depravity  of  morals;  and  it  will  readily  Ije  acknow- 
ledged, that  nothing  can  have  a  more  fatal  influence  on  the  morals  of  a  peo^ 
pie  than  eradicating- frpm  the  minds  of  the  female  fex,  llwfe  lentiments  of 
purity, delicacy,  and  fidelity,  wbidi  conriitule  the  brighteft  ornaments  of 
their  chara6ler,  and  which,  in  better  times,  (hey,  were  taught  to  confider 
as  their  honour  and  their  pride*  The  mifciiief  which,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter,  has  been  produced  by  the  univerfal  arc!  iiiextinguiftiable  paffion  for 
the  reading  of  novels,  it  would  baffle  the  mofi  livilful  aritJimctician  to  com- 
pute. 

^y  the  .very  ingenious,  but  eccentric,  RouiTeau,  who,  In  many  -cafes, 
clearly  difcerned  what  was  right,  though  hi«  wild,  ungovernable  appetites 
and  paf&ons  almofl  uniformly  prevented  him  from  a^ing  in  conformity  to 
his  own  .conviflion,  this  melancholy  fad  wasdiftin^ly  feen,  and  explicitly 
acknowledged.  »  He  was  hlmfielf  a  very  eminent  writer  of  novels,  than 
which  few,  perhaps,  can  be  pji:ited  out  of  a  more  sedudlive  and  dangerous 
tendency.  Yet  he  fome  where,  and,  if  we  rightly  remember,  in  the  pre&ce 
to  one  of  thfrfe  very  novels,  lays  it  down  as  a  general  and  unqualified 
maxim,  "That  ko  modest  girl  evek  read  aoMAMCES.*'  We 
will  not  go  To  fai"  as  Houficau ;  far  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  cor  fiir 
country-woniei)  than  he  appears  to  have  had  of  his.  We  know,  befides^ 
that  tovjA  GOQfututions  liav^  a  wontkrful  power  of  refiftlng  ^erjr  violent  and 
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fobtile  poifons:  yet  we  would  not  genertilly  adminiflec  fuch  poifons,  only 
becaule  it  is  pofllble  that,  here  and  there,  an  individual  ihay  bt  faved  from 
thetjr  deleterious  etfe^A.  Rou^Ieau*s  experience  and  obfervation  of  iife, 
which  were  very  cxtenlive,  convinced  him  that,  for  tainting  the  invagina- 
tion, and  corrupting  the  hearl,  of  an  innocent  young  woman,  no  furer  m<?- 
thod  could  be  cieviled  than  putting  into  her  hands  thofe  pernicious  volumes 
which  drefsent  vice  in  the  garb  of  piealure/and  of  which  !he  objeft  is,  by 
lufcioos  defcfiptions  of  fuch  (ctnes  and  fituations  as  are  inconhftent  with 
chaility^  to  excite  propeniities  fufticiently  apt  to  arife  of  themfelves.  Iti 
conlequence  of  this  diabolical  device,  many  thoufands  of  amiable  and  in« 
lereiting  objeds,  who  might  otherwife  have  been  the  ornament  and  delight 
of  elegant, 'or  of  ufefuUi)ciet),  are  annually  plunged  into  mil^ry  ineffable,  to 
their  own  perdition,  and  the  difgrace  of  their  friends.  Nor  need  we  won- 
der at  the  number  of  th^le  unfortunate  victims,  for  fuch  reading  is,  by  no 
means,  confined  to  tho(e  whole  education,  raiik  in  life,  and  more  delicate 
jfenfeof  honour^  iftight  be  fuppofed,  in  ibme  degree,  to  coiuHerad  its  ban?- 
jful  tendency.  Thei'e  vile  productions  are  as  eagerly  procured,  and  as 
greedily  devoured,  by  the  waiting*wQman  and  Uie  chamber-maid,  as  by  the  . 
honourable  and  right  honourable  ladies  whom  they  lerve. 

It  may  be  faid,  we  are  aware,  tiiaf,  in  thete  obfervations,  we  have  given 
only  the  gloomy  hde  of  the  pif-lure ;  ^and  that  a  very  great  majority  of 
thefe  volumes,  Av hi ch  are  denominated  No\»els,  are  calculated  4o  inculcate 
ilri^  maxidnsof  duty,  or,  at  leajfl,  to  communicate  harmlefs  amusement. 
We  moft  willingly  allow  that  many  of  Ihem  are  intended  t6  have  thefe  effeclsj 
fof  this  line  of  writing  is  certainly  not  monopolized  by  thofe  whofe  aim  is 
to  debauch  the  age.  Yet  we  have  our  doubts  whether  moral  noyels.  are 
thole  moft  generally  (ought  after  and  perufed.  "  We  are  greatly  miftaken  it 
Sir  Charles  Grand i ion  has  ever  fo  univerfallyj  ahd  with  (0  mucb  avidity, 
been' read  by  our  fine  gentlemen,  or  even  by  our  fine  ladies,  as  a  late  pub- 
lication,  the  moft  pernicious,  perhaps,  which,  during  the  whole  courlie  of 
the  lafl  century,  iflued  from  a  profligate  and  profiituted  prefs.  Our  readers 
will  know  that  we  allude  to  a  production,  the  work  of  a  certain  fenator, 
who,  inftead  of  adihg  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  honourable  ciiaracter  with 
which  he  was  invelted,  appears  to  have  been  ambitious  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  posterity  as  a  pandai*  for  the  flews.  We  are  fenfiUe,  notwith-* 
/landing,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  real  abilities,  and  of-go6d  inten- 
tions, a  fictitious  flory  may  be  made  the  vehicle,  as  well  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant inflruction,  as  of  innocent  and  elegant  entertainment.  But  it  is  no- 
torious how  few  writers  of  noveU  have  any  pretendons  to  real  abilities; 
and  accordingly,  thofe  who  huve  contracted  an  itch  for  this  kind  of  read- 
ing are  perpetually  complaming  that  they  throw  away  their  time  in  the 
languid  perufal  of  dull  impertinence,  from  which  they  rife  with  feelings  of 
nau/eous  diiguil. 

Suppoiing,  however,  that  all  our  writers  of  novels  were  as  able  as  Field- 
ing, and  as  moral  as  Richardfon,  we  iliould  ftill  regret  their  amazing  multi- 
plicity; for  no  fpecies  of  reading  can  bedefs  improving,  or,  to  fpeak  inore 
accurately,  ipore  detrimental.  It  is  obfervable  that  thofe  who  have  long 
accaflomedtiiemfelves  to  this  meagre  kind  of  nourifhment,  come  very  gc> 
yiierally,  at  lafl,to  lofe  all  relitb  for  more  fubflantial  food.  They  acquire  a 
fickly  and  faftidious  appetite,  whith  can  be  fatisfied  only  with  romantic  ad- 
verrtures,  entirely  removed  from  the  actual  occurrences  of  common  life,  or 
with  rhapfcdies  of  afield  ientimentality,  which  are^bove  (hefphere  of  fobcr 
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ngtiire  and  of  triilK*  We  have,  not  un frequently^  met  with  perfons  in 
wkkom  a  conttftued  coarfe  of  reading  fentimentai  novels,  operating  on  a 
warm  imagination,  appeared  to  have  produced  the  unhappy  effects  of  ren- 
dering them  equally  incapable  of  enjoying  the  pleafures,  and  unfit  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  ftation.  Even- in  perfons  of  a  lefs  mercurial  difpo- 
fitkm,  fttch  a  courfe  of  reading  is,  very  generally,  attended  with  difagreeable 
confequences.  No  employment  whatever  more  directly  tends  to  relax  the 
tone,  and  deftroy  all  the  uleful  energies,  of  the  mind.  It  hardly  ever  faiJ^, 
when  long  perfiCted  in,  to  generate  a  habit  of  liftlefs  inattention  'to  every 
ierioas  ftudy  and  puffuit;  fo  that  they  who  indulge  in  it  are  completely 
difqualified  for  the  acquiiition  of  any  kind  of  valuable  knowledge,  Tiud  fink 
into  a  defpicable  frivolity  of  character,  which  makes  them  equally  ufelefs 
and  ridiculous.  We  have  known  many  inftances  of  well  educated  men,' 
diipnguiihed  originally,  both  by  natural  abilities4.and  ,by  laudable  induftrv 
employed  in  improving  them,  who,  afterwards,  addicting  themfekes,  al- 
.  moft  exclufively,  to  the  reading  of  novels,  difappointed  every  reafbnabie  ex-r 
l^ectalion  which' had  been  formed  of  them.  ■  They  not  only  loft  courage  to 
cred  the  fuperfhudure  for  which,  in  their  youth,  they  had  laid  a  promiiing 
mjnd  folid  foundation;  but  they  fufferedthe  foundation  itfelfto  be  demoUfii- 
ed.  They  gradually  forgot  what  they  formerly  learned;  and  their  minds 
became,  at  lai?,  lb  feeble  as  to  be  terrified  at  the  profpedl  of  application  «» 
exertion,  however  fi;nall.  Qur  readers,  we  are  contident,  will  readily  re- 
coiled, among  their  own  acquaintances,  various  examples  of  a  iimilar  kind. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  help  very  feriouily  wifhing  that  this  unprofitable,  or 
rather,  tliis  dillipated  manner  of  fpending  ttieir  timf-  w^re  lefs  common  than 
kis.    . 

Whether  this  fair  lady  be  mai,d  or  matron  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  for 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  her  name  before,  although  her 
pen^  appears  to  have  been  fiifiiciently  pi'olific.     Befide  the  publications 
enun^erated  in  theprefent  title,  page,  the  announces  herlelf,  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  as  the  tranilator  of  "  Lindorf  and  /Caroline,  or  the  Dangers  of . 
Credulity,  a  Cabaliilical  JRomauce,  in  three  Volumes,  from  the  German  of 
Profelfor  Krame|[ ;"  and  of  *'  Leonora,  or  Love  and  Fortitude,  a  Tale  of 
Diftrefs,  in  three  Volumes,s  from  the  French  of  M.Berthier."    Having  never 
feen  any  of  thefe  numerous  produdlions,  we  can  judge  of  her  qualif^tiona 
to  inllrud  and  amufe  the  public  only  from  that  now  before  us;  and,  un*        ^ 
gallant  as  tlie  declaration  may  feem,  we  muf^  frankly  confefs  that  we  do  not         ' 
leelourfelves  warranted  to  rate  them  very  high. 

The  ilorv  of  this  novel  is  not  rll  conduced,  but  has  nothing  in  it  fo  par- 
ticularly ftriking  as  to  call  for  a  very  minute  detail.  Xorenzo  di  Rozeaczi 
and  Frederic  Duvalvin,  the  orphan  Ions  of  two  fitters  of  the  Cont6  Plian^ 
iw'],  are  educated,  by  their  uncle,  who  has  no  children  of  his  own,  in  a  inan- 
ner  becoming  their  high  extradion ;  though  on  the  birth  of  Duvalvin,  with 
refpe^t  to  his  father,  there  hangs  a  certain  degree  of  obfcuriry,  which  the 
Conie  obilinately  refufes  to  remove.  The  coufins  are  both  accomplilhed 
young  men  ;  but  of  natural  dilpofitions  entirely  oppofite.  Frederic  is  pof- 
ielj'ed  of  the  highefl  candour,  generoiity,  and  benevolence.  Lorenzo  is 
felli^i,  dark,  and  tlve  flave  of  the  moft  impetuous  paflions.  Peri'uaded  that. 
Frederic  is  favoured  by  the  Marchefa  d(?l  Urbino,  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
married  lady,  to  whole  love  he  himfelfafpires,  Lorenzo  endeavours  tQa(Iaiffi>- 
nate  l^h  couiin  ;  and,  being  difappointed,  entices  him,. under  the  pretence 
ofcuriofity,  to  explore  the  fubterraneous  caverns  of  the  CaiteJIa  delta  Balza« 
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in  Which;  as  was  fupp6fed«  a  former  ownef  had  boon  ftarvec)  t6  death.  The 
unfufpe^ling  temper  of  Frederic  apprehends  no  harm.  He  accompaiiieS' 
his  treacherous  couiin  to  the  cayerns,.  who  fliuts  upon  him  the  maHy  doors, 
and  leaves  him  tliere  to  penili*  After  many  agonizing  reflexions,  he  re*' 
foives  to  examine  as  minutely  as  potlible  the  extent  of  his  priipn.  •  He  finds 
a  corner,  where  the  roots  of  a  tree  appear  entwifted  in  the  incumbent  mould,' 
In  this  place  he  trifes  to  work  himfelf  a  paOiige;  and  after  many  painful 
efforts  fucceeds.  He  finds  himfelf  on  the  poirU  of  a  rock  projeding  ovcc. 
the  Tea,  into  which,  as  the  nature  of  (he  ground  behind  him  renders  it  im* 
poiiible  ^o  el'cape  by  Jand,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  throwing  hifnfelf,  as 
the  only  chance  of  prelerving  his  life.  He  is  taken  up,  alraoll  renfelefs,  by 
the  crew  of  the  H  ibernia ;  but  by  the  kind  attentions  of  the  humane  Captain 
Morton  and  Docldr  Obri^n  is  gradually  recovered  and  reflered  to  health.  Htt 
thinks- it '^ecefiary,  however,  to  conceal  his  name  and  connections.  He 
pretendi  a  with. to  vifit  fome  relations  in  England;  and  is  put  on  fhore  on 
the  coaft  of  Wales,  with  a  letter  of  reconimendation  from  the  Do6tor  to 
Sir  Llewellyn  Llanmere,  whofe  caflle.  he  is^told,  is  at  no  great  di^ance. ' 

In  travelling  towards  Llanfnere  Came  he  plunges  into  a  rapid  torrent,  to 
fave  the  life  of  a  little  Welch  boy,     When  he  reaches  the  caftle,.he  deems 
it- too  late  to  difturb  the  family;  and,  overcome  with  fatigue^  helayshim^< 
felf  down  in  an  arbour  to  lleep.     In  the  morning,  he  is  difco^red.  In  a' 
high  fiate  of  fever,  by  Sir  Llewellyn  and  his  daughter,  a  perfect  paragon, 
as  may  naturally  be  prefumed,  of  beauty,  and  of  virtue.     We  rteed  not  tell 
our  readers  that  Fitz-Alvin,  as  he  is  now  called,  happily  recovers ;  or  thaf 
.  he  and  the  lovely  Lie  well  a  become  deeply  and  irrecoverably  enamoured  of 
each  other.     Tbeie  are  all  things  of  courie.     But  alas!  all  true. lovers  maft 
meet  with  misfortunes.    Fredenc  now  difcovers  that  the  amiable  Mifs  Llan- 
mere is  defined  for  anotl)er.    Lady  Ella  Llanmere,  who  has  long  been  dead, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rhyndore.     Her  brother.  Lord  Glynvale, 
to  whom  (he  was  tenderly  attached,  married,  in  oppoiilion  to  his  father's 
commands,  a  foreign  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  whole  extlleticei  during 
the  old  Earl's  life,  he  i«  obliged  to  conceal..    The  period  of  concealment, 
however^  is  now  at.  an  end.     This  unknown  coufin,  nOwLord  Glynvale, 
is  aboi^t  to  make  his  appearance ;  and  to  him  Llewella,  in  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  her  father,  as  well  as  of  her  mother,  now  (ignified  to- her  by  a 
letter  written  by  that  mother  on  her  deatli-bed,  is  required  to  give  her 
hand.     It  is  needlefs  to  fay  what  diflrefs  fuch  a  requilition  as  this  occafionsr 
to  the  love/s.     At  laft  Lord  Rhyndore  and  his  Ion  arrive.    The  fon  is  no 
other  than  Lorenzo  di  Rozezzi,  who,  on  feeing  Frederic,  immediately  ftabfi 
himfelf.     It  is  nficeffary,  however,  that  he  too  Ihould  recover;  and,  upon 
bis  recovery,  he  reveals  a  fecret  which  fets  all  to  rights,  and  makes  every 
gne  happy.     Thi^  feqnst  is  (imply  that  Frederic  is  the  real  Lord  Glynvale^ 
The  Lady  whom -the  prefent  Earl  hqd  married  was  the  Conte  Pliantini's 
fifter:«^d  Frederic  is  her  fon.     His  father  has  not  (eei\  himUncd  his  in- 
fancy ;  '?nd  wiien,,on.tiie  death  of  the  old'Earl,  the  preifjnt  Earl  claimed 
him  from  the  Cont<6,  the  latter,  fuppofjng  him  dead,  and' fearing  the  re-- 
proact^es  pf  the  Earl,,  prevails  on  Lorenzo  to  fupply  hisplace.     It  is  liiper- 
fluous,  we  fuppofe,  to  add  that  the  generous  Frederic  and  the  lovely  Llew*- 
ella  attain  the  fummit  cf  ^rthly  felicitv  in  the  polfeffion  of  each  other.     Ro- 
^ezzi  becomes  penitent,  and  obtains  tlie  hand  of  the  lively  Lady  Wynfrida 
Penrhys^  who,  vyhile  ffeffi|)ofed  his  fifter,  conceived  for  him  a  kind  and  de- 
gree of  affeftton  better  foittid  to  her  real  than  apparent Ituation.  -' 
°'\'-  In 
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In  this  novel  there  are  feveral  inferior  chara^lers ;  but  none  of  them  dr« 
very  ftronglj  itnirked*  The  bell  delineated  are  thofe  of  Corinna  t'Abaa- 
doni,  a  rich,  and  not  unfeeling,  demi-rep;  of  Lucehtio,  the  profligate 
valet  of  Lorenzo,  a  vain  and  raiichievous  coxcomb;  and  of  Marco,  a  brave 
and  faithful  old  foldief,  who  emufatefi  every  virtue  of  his  mader  Duvalvin. 
The  fiiir  author  has,  likewife,  been  pretty  fuccei'sful  in  drawing  an  honefl 
Hibernian  failor,  in  the  perfon  of  Captain  Morton.  The  other  charaidters 
me  nearly  cyphers. 

As  this  lady  tranilates  from  German  and  French,  we  hope  that  (he  un* 
derflands  th^fe  languages;  for  we  cannot,  with  juftice,'Comp!imenft  her  on 
the  accuracy  with  which  ftie  writes  her  own.    Some  of  the  blunders  which 
we  have  obfervcd  may  be  errors  of  the  pref's ;  but  loatiy  of  (hem  are  fuch  aft        , 
can  be  accoiinted  for  from  ignorance  alone.     Be  is  repeatedly  put  for  if,        ^ 
Thus  Vol.  II*  p.»57>  '*  With  my  fword  I  will  anfwer  any  one  with  whom 
it  h  not  a  difgrace  to  fight.    Vol.  IV.  p.  81.   "  When  you  find  that  Lord 
Glynvale  6e,  m  every  refped^,  as  amiable  as  Mr.  Fitai-Alvin.'*    P.  123. 
•'  See  what  it  Se  now,**  &c.     The  feme  part  of  (he  verb  is  employed  for 
are.     **  Uh'vorthy  as  you  ^e/*    Vol,  I.  p.  28.  ff^ere  perpetually  occurs  for 
was.    '*  Thofe  with  whom  he  tuere  acquainted."    Vol.  I.  p.  137.  "Parti- 
cularly now  that  he  were  a  Utile  elevated."  Vol.  H.  p.  42,  &c.  8rc.     She 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  coin  fome  ncv  word^,  which  her  authority,  wc 
fear,  will  not  be  furacient  to  render  legitimate.    Thus  we  htive  "/»  gloom    ^ 
Ws  features,'*  (V0I  11.  p.  17.)  "  fo  glotM  his  youthful  brow,»*  (P.  71.)  and 
"togltom  (he  terehe  mind  of  DuvaTvin,"  (III.  148.)     In  her  laft  volume 
almotl  every  thing  hfrenxied.     We  htive/renzieJ  manner  (P.  110.),  frenaaed       ' 
look  (P.  119.)f  the /«?«/></ Wynfride  (P,  \%\,),  fremded  exclamations  (P. 
1S3.).  and  yr«%/><'/ deeds  ( P.  151.)     She  does  not  feem  to  have  entered 
deeply  into  the  (ludy  of  Englifb  grammar,  which,  to  own  the  truth,  flie 
very  frequently  tranfgrefTes.     Thus  in  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  flie  writes:  '•  If  they 
had  condefcended  tc  have  heard  you,  they  ttmild  he  fenfible  of  your  merit.** 
Again :  «  My  little  mufician,  wfi9  I  will  introduce**  (P.  «1.)    So.  It  156^' 
*•  to  quit  whoever  he  belonged  to;"  P.  137.  ''one  wh,  at  i5rfl  fight,  (he- 
both  admired  aiid  loved,*'  and  IV.  23S,  "  a  hand  fome  young  man,  who  the 
Signora  could  not  behold  with  indifference.     Laflly,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  156, 
'f  Duvalvin  acgnfesced  to  the  Dolor's  opinion." 

This  fair  lady,  as  appears  from  her  title-page,  hsls  publiflied  a  volume  of  \ 
Poems.  But  it  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  a  fpecimen  inferted  in  the 
prefent  work,  her  poetry  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  her  profe.  Thisipecimen 
is  intituled,  "  Leoptine  and  Clarabel,  a  Tale  of  Wonder.'*  A  moft  doleful 
tale,  to  be  fure  it  is;  as  how  Sir  Leontiiie  proved  falfe  in  love;  as  how 
Clarabel,  as  was  fitting,  in  confequence  died  ;  as  how  her  pale  ghoti,  in  a 
iiormy  night,  came  to  his  bediide,  to  fammon  him  to  attend  her  into  the 
other  world ;  and  as  how  the  poor  Knight  was  obliged  to  comply.  The 
fair  poet,  with  great  com pofure,  fuits  the  pronunciation  of  her  wdrtls  to  the 
l!ru6lure  of  her  line.  Her  lovers  are  fometimes  L6ontine  and  C&rabel; 
fometimes  Leontine  and  ClarabeK  The  following  i^anzk  contains  one  oT 
thole  hard  words,  with  which  ladies  fliould  not  meddle,  as  they  cannot  be; 
fuppofed  to  have  ftudied  Latin  profody.  The  defcription  is  that  of  a 
"  dark  fiend,**  who  was  eager  to  run  away  with  Sir  Leontine. 

"  Tho'  mil  on  the  caftle*s  high  tower  he  iiands, 

Hh  torch  and  his  fcorpions  have  dropp'^  from  hishand&i 
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He  folds  bit  Uack  winga  roiu)4  bia  im4  ^  dc(pm« 
And  IKeir  ihumntecds  th^  foul  foakea  in  bi«  oair.*' 

It  M  obfecvable  tbat^'througboat  tbts  '<  tale  of  wonder/  iuch  wordt  as 
itm/ri  ba^ert  fowiar,  dre  always  diflyllablet/  Tbc  gho^  of  C^rabcl  is  thos 
defcribed :         ' 

"  A  haloiurrounds  b^  of /a!nt^^2(/^  %^/, 
That  freezes  the  foul  a9  it  gleam  on  the  fight." 

S«t  afterwards^ 

^'The  f  ale  deadly  ^Si\o  of  £vld  gleaming  ii'hi/e 
Was  chaogad  to  %fouJ.xheer'mg  radiant  li^h," 

The  poor  gbofi  thus  reproaches  the  frightened  baronet : 

Unfeen  were  ray  tears,  and  unheard  vras  my  fong^ 
While /3«iv /xr^^/a/ffV  in  thy  cafUe  a  throng 
Of  rich  knights  and  fair  ladies,  &c." 

We  ihall  copy  only  one  other  ftanza,  whiqh  is  intended  to  paiat  the  hap- 

S'nefd  of  Clarabel  in  better  days,  when  Sir  Leootioe  wa$  true.    It  difplays 
c  /air  author's  fleill  in  the  afe  of  figurative  didion. 

Ecfiatic,  tho'Jbort,  were  thofe  vifits to  me: 
With  what  pjeafure  I  gaz'd  on  th  bhffimtng  irekJ 
Then  bloffim  d  my  hof>es,  for  the  gathplum*d  fpring 
f      Has  often  times  wafted  my  love  on  her  u^iit^.'* 

IfMaiy  Julia  Young  had  employed  her  pen  on  any  other  fubjeQ,  we 
fbould  certainly  have  taken  the  liberty  to  complain  of  tne  very  fmall  quan- 
tity of  letter-prefs  which  (he  has  given  us  for  our  money.  But,  if  the  pub^ 
lie  are  content  to  throw  away  twenty  Shillings  for  four  ftich  votumeii  ai 
thefe,  they  have  (bemfalves  alone  to  blame* 


EDUCATION. 

An  Engli/h  Spelling  Beok,  wth  reading  Leffone,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of 
Caidren,  in  Three  Parts,  calculated  to  aavance  the  Learnefi  by  natural  and 
eafy  Gradatiwis^  and  to  teach  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  together ,     By 
Liadley  Murray,  12nio.  Pp.'2t6.  is.  6d.  bound*  York.    Printed^  Long, 
man  and  Co.  London.    Wilfon  and  Spence^  York,  1804. 

MR.  MURRAY^s  elementary  works  have  the  fure  merit  of  comljinlng 
well*direded  efforts  to  train  the  infant  mind  to  virtue,  with  the 
bed  means  of  imparting  inftrudioh  to  it.  In  the  fpelling-book  before  us 
this  is  particularly  the  cafe,  and  we  can  therefore  fafely  recommend  it  as  the 
bell  work  of  the  kind  which  has  laidy  fallen  undec  our  infpcCtion. 

Tie  Tflefcopei  or  Moral  Fieivs  for  Children,  24mo.  Pp.  170,     Darton  and 

Harvey,  1804. 

*'  TH|l  author  of  the  following  tales,  intended  to  deduce  a  feries  of 
mocals  fromfimple  caufes^  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  very  ycmng  minds.* 

He 
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He  has  certainty  fulfilled  his  intention,  and  def^rves  tke  {Jraife  diie  to 
2iun>  yui  mifcuU  Utile  dulti* 

« 

Mythologieal  Amufemint.  By  the  Antlsorof  a  Grammatical  Game  in  RbyakCi 

12mo.  pp.  22. 

THE  grammatical  game  of  this  ingenious  lad)r  was  nbticed  by  us  in 
our  review  for  April  1S02.  The  prefent  amufement  is  only  calcu* 
lated  for  fiach  children  as  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  heathen  mytho* 
logy.  It  confifts  of  a  fheet  of  mythological  figures  very  neatly  engraved 
and  numbered  5  a  book  of  explanations,  and  a  box  containing  a  teetotum, 
with  counters  and  pegs.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  prefixed  to  the  hook 
of  explanations,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  brief,  and  juft  explanation  of 
mythology.  1  he  whole  feems  well  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  compofed. 

J[n  Introdudion  to  French  Grammar,  particularly  adapted  for  thofe  that  are  not 
yet  acquainttd  'with  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  ^nd  calculated  to  facilitate 
to  Beginfiers  the  Study  of  the  Ftrft  Principles  of  the  French  tongue.  By 
D.  St.  Quentin,  M.  A.  The  Second  Edition,  improved,  l2mo.  Pp.  142, 
Duiau  andCo.  1804. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moH  ufeful  publications  for  facilitating  the  acqui- 
fition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  that  we  have  ever  feen.  Its 
iimplicity  conflitures  its  chief  merit;  and  is  evidently  the  refuit  of  long 
experience  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching.  The  memory  of  the  learner  is 
wonderfully  aiiified  by  the  ingenious  plan  of  Mr.  St.  Quentin  ;  and  by  its 
means  more  may  be  learned  in  lefs  time  than  bjNiny  other  mode  of  infiruc* 
tion  now  in  ufe. 

Manual  of  Geography  for  Youth  of  hoth  Sexes,  &c.  &c."    By  the  Rev. 
^  T.  Harwood,  Longman  and  Co. 

THIS  is  a  very  ufeful  and  well-written  fchool-bowk,  which  has  been 
much  wai^ted,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  meet  with  very  general 
encouragement.  The  arrangement  of  the  divifibns  of  the  earth  is  made 
with  nmch  perfpicuity,  and  the  charafters,  nianners,  &:c.  of  the  inhabir 
tants,  defcibed  with  equal  corrednefs.  We  obferved  a  few  typographical 
erroa  which  are  not  particularized,  in  one  of  which  we  find  the  Mah/ent 
Hills  in  Worcefier.  In  the  next  edition  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  author 
,.      'will  get  them  removed, 

V 


t 


MISCELLANIES. 

Maximt  and  Opinions,  Moral,  Political,  and  Economic 2!,  with  Char a£Urs, from 
the  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  12mo.  Pp.400,  10s.  Oftcll, 
1804. 

THE  editor  of  this  work  has  rendered  an  acceptable  fervice  to  the 
public,  by  comprelfing  into^  a  comparatively  fmall  compaf^,  'the 
maxims  andf  opiuions  of  tbat  great  ftateibEum  and  philofopher^  Mr.  Harke, 

in 
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to  a  yaft  variety  of  important  topics.  In  his  (cleftioD,  \t  has  been  left 
ftudiqos  to  difplay  the  brilliancy  than,  to  dernonAratc  the  utility  of  his 
authoV;  and  it  is  a  remark  that  we  have  often  prcffcd  upon  thofe  ttrho 
Bave  made  the  fplendour  of  his  imagination,  the  fertility  of  his  genins,  and 
the  richnefs  of  his  defcriptive  powers,  the  chief  topics  of  their  praile,  that 
ztiifdoni  was  the  placid  charaderiftic  of  Mr.  Burke's  mind.     A  well  en- 

f  raved  portrait  of  Mr.  Burke,  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  a 
riking  likenefs,  is  prefixed  to  thofe  volumes,  which  are  alfo  accompanied    ' 
by  a  very  ufeful  index  of  reference  to  the  parts  of  Mr.  Burkc*s  works,  i 
whence  ther  extra6ts  arei  taken. 

r 

Lettin  ^ritUn  hy  Henry  HaUane^  Efq.  Captain  of  Royal  Invalid  Engineers, 
and  a  Bre^it^Colonel  in  hit  Majejiy*5  Jrmy^  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  K.G.  Lieutenant-General  in  his  Majefifs  Army,  and 
Mafter-General  of  his  Majefty's  Ordnance,  ^c.  ^c.  k^c,  8vo.  Pp.  76, 
Debrett.  1804. 

'  THE  fubjed  of  this  correfpondcnce  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Che  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  liecftenant-colonel  Haldanc,  re- 
ipeftin^  the  right  of  captains  of  the  Royal  Invalid  Engineers  to  brevet  ' 
promotion.  Lord  Chatham  contends  that  none  but  fuch  officers  of  that 
corps  as  were  fi«ld  officers  before  they  were  put  upon  the  invalid  eftablifh-. 
ment,  have  a  right  to  brevet  rank.  The  lieut.  colonel  on  the  contrary, 
maintains  that*  as  no  fuch  regulation  had  been  given  out  in  orders  to  the 
corps,  or  rftade  known  to  them  in  any  way,  it  is  unjafl  to  make  it  the 
ground  of  depriving  him  of  the  promotion  to  which  his  fervices  fairly  en- 
title him.-  Between  fuch  opponents,  and  on  fuch  a  fubjed,  ^t  would  be 
the  height  of  prefumption  in  us  to  decide. 

^Jbort  View  of  the  aBual  State  of  the  Volunteer^s  j  \uith  a  fevj  Pennirth  of    ^ 
Hints  to  the  Officer i  commanding  Volunteer  Brigades,     To  which  are  added 
fome  Suggeftions  that  may  he  of  Ufejor  the  more  ferfeB  Organization  of  the 
,    'Volunteer  Syjiem,    ^^j  an  Oificer  of  the  Regulars,  8vo.  Pp.  38.    Fauldcr, 
1804.  .         ''  -  ,  , 

THIS  officer  acknowledges  that  he  was,  at  firft,  a  decided  enemy  tp  the 
volunteer  fyftem,  bufr  that  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  volunteers  has 
ifiduced  him  to  alter  his  opinion,  and  to  conflder  them  as  a  moil  ufeful 
body  of  men.  He  thinks,  however,  that  their  fpirit  and  energy  are  on 
the  decline,  and  expreiTes  an  earnell:  anxiety  to  reliore  them  to  their  pri- 
mitive force.  He  tecommcnds,  by  way  of  improvement  in  ejfcntial  Aiici" 
pline,  inattention  to  the  minor  objedls  of  dr effing  I'mes;  marching  in  parti- 
cular lleps,  &c.  and  greater  pradice  in  firing,  and  In  fham-fights.  He 
alfo  ftrenuoudy  enforces  the  neceflhy  of  officers'  drills,  after  the  manner  of 
the  French.     His  fuggeftions  may,  no  doubt,  fupply  fome  ufeful  hints  to 

otficers  of  volunteers,  and  to  brigade  majors. 

■\  • 

Unauthentic  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  L'f e , Education,  and  Perfvnal  Chara^er 
of  IVilliam  Henry  Weft  Betty,  the  c^eb rated  young.  Rofcius.  By  George 
Davics  Harley.     Phillips. 

THIS  is  the  third  half-crown  pamphlet  concerning  this  theatrical  phe- 
nomenon, and  is  liable  to  the  fame  obje6lions  as  thofe  which  bave  pre* 
ceded.it.    The  j*oung  Rofciu$  U  loft  in  a  long  n^rraton  of  the  intrigues 
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of  ami9ger$,  said  9  doleful  lamentation  of  the  miferies  of  the  prpfeifiop, 
eked  out  with  letters,  coffs  of  play^,  and  receipts  of  theatres  !  JCot  fatis- 
fied  with  making  the  >oung  Rbfciu^  the  firft  aclor  in  the  world,  they  rouft 
^ve  him  all  the  cardinal  virtues  into  the  bargain  !  His  merit  it  confounded 
with>  and  afcertained  by  the  rattling  of  carriages^  and  circulation  of  caih^ 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

The  Annual  Review ^  and  HUtory  of  Literature^  for  1803.     Arthur  Aikin, 
Editor.  Vol.  II.  Pp.  p56.  8vo.  Longman  and  Rccs.  1804. 

IN  our  last  Appendix  we  delivered  our  opinion  concerning  the  first- volume 
of  this  work.  We  pointed  out  one  important  detect,  which  must  render 
the  performance  unpleasing  to  every  true  friend  of  our  constitution,  of  chur<^ 
Md  state.  We  mentioned  another  defect  which  renders  it  unpleasing^ to 
every  true  friend  and  competent  judge  of  sense,  learning,  sound  criticisnri]^ 
and  classical  composition.  Hostility  to  the  existing  establishments,  and  to 
that  combination  of  freedom  and  order  >K(hich  preserves^ Britain  froni  the  fiite 
of  surrounding  nations,  continues  to  mark  this  second  suiTiple  of  the  editorial 

2ualifications  of  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin.     The  same  deficiency  of  critical  powei:s, 
le  SUme  feebleness  of  analysis,  the  same  inadequacy  of  estimate  arc  still  the 
distinguishing  literary  features  of  the  Annua!  Review.     The  £.ditor  and  his 
coadjutors  have  now  in  two. attempts  demonstrated,  that  they  have  underta- 
Ifen  a  task,  the  performance  of  which  serves  only  to  manifest  their  incapacity. 
Between  the  second  and  the  first  volume  there  is  one  difference.     The  first, 
though  feeble,  vague,  and  inelegant,  was  on  the  whole  good  humooi^d : 
they  daubed  with  praise  more  than  with'  censure  (always  excepting  books 
friendly  to  church  and  king),  but  now  they  have  taken  to  asperity,  which 
they  daal  with  an  indiscriminate  hand.     But  sourness  without  spirit  will  not 
prevent  vapidity.     L^t  us  whisper  in  their  cars,  Messrs.  Arthur  Aikin  and 
Co.  do  not  try  satire,  you  have  neither  acuteness  of  discrimination,  s*'ren«th 
of  exhibition,  or  brilliancy  of  wit,  to  render  severity  efficient.     We  are  aware 
that  the  Annual  Reviewers  will  impute  ou  rattacks  to  Anti-jacobtn  prejudices  5 
but  they  are  mistaken.     We  are  not  merely  enemies  to  Jacobinism,  but  wc 
are  also  enemies  to  nonsense ;  and  in  wading  through  this  performan^,  we 
were  somewhat  less  dissatisfied  with  the  principles,  bad  as,  they  are,  thair 
tired  and  disgusted  with  the  execution.     In  all  ages  and  countries  there  are 
malcontents,  who  are  cither  formidable  or  contemptible,  according  to  their 
powers  and  to  circumstances.     In  the  present  state  of  loyalty,  patriotisia» 
and  energy,  we  do  not  think  it  very  material  to  our  king  and  constitution » ta 
hdve  such  enemies  as  unskilful  and  inexpert  manufactilrers  in  the  book- 
making  line  ;  and  in  the  present  article  we  shall  regard  the  Annual  reviewers 
chiefly  in  their  literary  merits.  • 

The  first  chapter,  on  voyages  and  travels,  contains  little  to  distinguish  it 
from  thecorrcspon'ding  chapter  in  the  preceding  volume.  It  is  liable  to*  one 
general  objection  ;  that  the  works  undertaken  to  be  criticised,  arc  so  treatetl 
as  to  convey  to  the  reader  no  distinct  impression  of  either  their  merits  or  de- 
merits. Whether  the  writers  mean  to  praise  or  censure,  they  do  not  possess. 
Ae  reader  with  the  grounds  of  either.  For  instanccy  let  a  reader  peruse  Bu?* 
aey's  Discoveries  ia  the  South  Sca>  Clarice's  Progress  oi  Maritime  Discove- 
ries, 
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rics,  Wlttman-s  Travels  in  Turkey,    Hunter's  Travels  through  France, 
Winter  bottom's  Account  of  Sierra  Leone,  'or  any  *ther  in  the  wjaole  chapter  ; 
he  may  finddetarched  quotations,  but  will  not  discover  from  the  critics  what 
the  voyagers  and  travellers  have  been  doing.  The  Annual  Reviewers  continue 
deplorably  deficient  in  a  Reviewer's  first  duty  analt/m.     In  this  chapter  there 
occur  some,  but  not  many  recitations  of  their  religious  and  political  greed. 
But  having  before  fully  expounded  these  we  shall  not  recur  to  them  on  every 
occasion  that  they  present  themselves.     The  second  chapter  comprehends 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.     Here  there  is  of  course  an  abundance  of 
heresy.  Butsyich  enemies  to  our  faith  as  the  Annual  Reviewers,  being  merely 
repeaters  of  obsolete  absurdity,  coplcl  only  be  answered  by  repeating  argui 
ments,  which  every  sound  and  intelligent  churchman  intimately  knows.    In 
an  article  on  the  **  Song  of  Solomon,"  which  every  Christian  Church  regards 
as  an  mspired  production,  .the  Annual  Reviewers  consider  it  as  a  licentious   . 
poem,  tending  to  promote  illicit  love.     This  Is  no^new  heresy,  but  has  been 
often  repeated  by  Sectarians.     An  article  on  a  production  of  Dr.  Findlay  ija- 
troduces  the  Reviewer  denying  the  inspiration  of  thcQld  Festament.     A  re- 
view of  Mrs.  Marriot's  "  Elements  of  Religion,'*  censures  the  writer  for 
"being  orthodo:^.     A  review  of  Dr.  Hill's  "  Theological  fnstitutes,"  censures 
the  learned  principal,  for  adhering  to  the  mode  of  instruction  best  .suited  to    ' 
the  confession  of  tiith,  and  particularjy  blames  the  Doctor's  account  of  Soci- 
nianism.     The  review  of  Dr.  Brown's  Sermons  contams  copious  extracts, 
but  no  analysis  or  criticism.     The  remarks  on  Mr.  Gilpin's  Sermons  arc 
sensible  but  obvious.     The  best  article  in  this  chapter  is  on  Myles's  History 
of  Methodism*  and  the  following  remarks  deserve  the  attentive  consideration 
of  our  clergy.     **  We  have  now  detailed  the  History  of  Methodism,  ex- 
plaine/1  its  organization,  and  exposed  its  tendency.     Whoever  reasOAis  and 
understands  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  system, 
which  must  necessarily  darken  the  understanding,  deaden  the  moral  feeling, 
and  defil^  the  inlagination  ;  its  ultimate  object  is  to  destroy  the  church  esta- 
blishment.    The  Armmian  Methodists  of  Great  Britain,  have  increased 
above  58,000  is  number,  within  ten  5'^ears,  according  to  their  own  popula- 
tion returns;  and  the  Calvinistic  branch  is  eqaally** active  and  numerous. 
Many  of  them  have  already  entered  the^chiircb,  so  many  as  to  form  a  loud 
and  powerful  faction;  and,  it  is  said,  that  t^ey  have  funds  among  them  to 
strengthen  their  party,  by  purchasing   presentations.     There  are  in  Great 
-Britain,   1 10,000  United  Methodists  ;  there  are  as  many  more  United  Caivi- 
nist^  ;  they  differ  jconceTning  unconditional  election  and  if  resfistible  grs^ce, 
but  they  agree  in  hostility  to  the  establishment,  and  will  not  dispute  upon  the 
partition  treaty  till  they  have  won  the  battle."     Interspersed  with  these  re- 
marks, there  is  virulent  abuse  of  the  Church  ;  but /ijw  et  ab  hoste  doceri,  we 
may  derive  instruction  even  from  an  enemy.     The  progr.ess  of  Methodism  is 
unquestionably  alarming.  .  . 

The  third  chapter  upon  history,  politics,  and  statistics,  .most  completely 
exemplifies  the  doctrines  and  talents  of  the  Reviewers  ;  their  hatred  of  the  Bn-  - 
tish  monarchy,  aad  their  intellectual  and  literary  incompetence.  .  Concerning 
Turjier's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  little  occurs  wiiich  deserves  peculiar 
notice.  Coote's  History  of  England  is  the  subject  of  a  very  detailed  article, 
•and  our  Reviewers  so  implicitly  adopt. the  author's  sentiments,  that  in  their 
attempted  analyas,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  historian  or  critic 
speaks.  The  gre^  and  general  object  is  to  vijify  eveiy  measure  that  was  ad- 
opted by  the  British  govemnacnt  since  the  Ficnch  revplution  j  and  to  rcpre^ 
i  j«).  LViii.  VOL.  XIX.  F  f  sent 
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tent  those  as  the  only  friends  to  freedem  who  wblied  well  to  the  Jacobta  * 
cause.  Next  follows  the  ^istofy  of  Dr.  Bisset^  which  the  Annual  Reviewers 
indicate  some  disposition  to  praise,  which  we  cannot  account  for,  as  we  do 
not  believe  the  Doctor  to  have  any  concern  in  their  productbn,  or  in  any 
other  job  of  a  Jacobinical  fraternity.     But  though  they  do  praise  the  literary 
merit  of  his  history^  we  doubt  much  if  they  have  read  it  through ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  if  they  have  read  it,  they  have  neither  comprehended  its 
details  or  result.     They  impute  to  the  author  a  tendency  to  high  church  o{h- 
nions,  which  we  wish  were  well  founded.     But  attached  as  we  believe  a 
writer  whom  we  so  highly  respect  to  be  to  our  constitution  of  church  and 
state>  yet  we  are  afraid  his  views  of  our  ecclesiasticai  establishment  are  more 
political  than  theological ;  and  that  he  has  much  too  little  of  that  leaning  of 
opinion  which  the  Annual  Reviewers  call  perverse  and  dangerous.     The  cri- 
tic calls  Dr.  Bisset^s  history  "  too  much  a  mirror  of  the  King^s  personal  opi- 
nions.''    Not  precisely  understanding  the  meaning  of  this  oQection,  we  can* 
not  enter  upon  its  discussion.     A  criticism  on  Hay's  History  of  the  Rebd- 
lion  in  Wexford  proposes  a  summary  mode  of  preventing  future  rebellions^ 
by  allowing  the  rebels  whatever  they  might  be  pleased  to  demand.     Plow<« 
den's  Historical  Review  of  Ireland  is  long  and  superficial.     Millar's  View  of 
the  English  Government  consists  chiefly  of  extracts.     Stephens's  History  of 
the  late  War  calls  from  the  critics  the  praise  of  impartiality.     The  Reviewer 
admits,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  author  shews  some  leaning  t<^ 
wards  the  cause  of  France;  **  but  (says  our  sapient  critic)  it  was  at  that  time 
the  cause  of  liberty  renUy^  and  of  human  happiness  apparently;  so  that  t^ 
have  any  otheJ"  bias  would,  injustice,  be  a  ground  of  reproach.  **^     Thu8» - 
according  to  our  Reviewer,  a  doubt  respecting  the  beneficial  issue  of  the  French 
Revolution  would  have  been  reproachful.     We  cannot  conceive  that  any  man 
who  watched  the  first  acts  of  the  revolutionists,  even  in  1/89,  who  saw  an* 
archy,  inftdeiity,  and  conflscation  to  beth^  leading  features;  and  could  not 
regard  such*  constituents  to  be  conducive  to  human  happiness,  and  should 
lean  towards  the  side  of  order,  justice,  and  religion,  must  therefore  deserve 
reproach.     Our  Reviewer  says,  the  revolutionary  project  \nL^  the  cause  of  li-* 
lerty  really^  at  its  beginning.     One  noted  instance  of  this  real  liberty  was  the 
march  of  market  women,  fish  women,  and  prostitutes^  under  the  conduct 
of  the  demagogue  Maillard,  to  Versailles,  to  menace  the  Ring,  and  to  direct 
the  National  Assembly .     These  votaries  of  real  liberty  began  their  exertions 
with  hanging  priests,  and  other  gentlemen  ;  threatened  the  lives  of  their  So- 
vereign and  his  Queen,  took  a  share  ^n  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature, 
and  dragged  the  King  and  his  Consort  in  triumph  to  Paris.     This  was  their 
real  liberty^  in  the  third  month  of  the  revolution.     Suppose  a  confederation  of 
Billingsgate  fish  women.  Coven t-Garden  market  women,- and  St.  Giles's 
bunters>  headed  by  John  Frost,  -Bonny,  or  some  other  vagabQuds  belonging 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Committee,  were  to  march  to  the.  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, some  of  the  tadies  take  the  Speaker's  chair,   others  repose  upon  the 
Woolsack,  while  the  rest  laid  violent  hands  upon  otir  Bishops,  and  dragged. 
them  to  a  lamp-post  in  Palace-yard,  to  hang  them  both  as  priests  and  Aris- 
tocrats, would  the  Annual  Reviewers  eall  such  a  procedure  rctf/  Hberty^.     If 
they  did  not,  as  little  could  they  call  the  condition  of  France,  at  the  begiib- 
ning  of  the  revolution,  real  liberty.    The  favourite  topics  of  our  critics,  Adot* 
phiis's  History  of  France  afibrds  a  fresh  opportunity  o^  introducing.     Accor- 
ding to  our  Reviewers,  the  revolution  was  entirely  owing  to  the  profligacy  of 
the  French  nobles*    We  should  wish  to  have  before  iu,proo&  ^  the  £i€t«  ^ist 
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.  tlrcPffench  nobility  were  so  corrupt  and  profligate,  before  we  could  admit 
tkat  faet,  as  the  cause  of  revolution,  or  of  any  thing  ^Ise.  At  the  same  time 
we  think  the  theory  of  Barrucl,  who  deduces  such  momentuous  changes  from 
reclu^  GermaH  professors,  and  which  Mr.  Adolphus  adopts,  puny  and  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  effect.  Dalle's  "  Histcwy  of  the  Maroons  is  a  tis- 
sue of  quotations,  without  containing^  any  view  of  the  author's  objector  plan. 
A  criticism  on  Clarke's  View  of  the  Disorganization  of  Europe  affords  to  our 
Reviewers  an  opportunity  of  calling  Mr.  ritt  a  puni/  statesman.  We  should 
no  more  think  of  arguing  against  such  an  assertion,  than  we  should  contest 
the  opinion  of  any  man  that  would  call  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  a  profound  and  able 
writef;  or  the  Annual  Review  a  meritorious  and  valuable  publication. 
Throughout  the  historical  and  political  chapter,  we  find  our  critics  call  the 
last  war  an  Anti-jacol)in  War,  we  wish  the  appellation  were  applicable, ^  but 
its  great  defect  was,  tiat  it  was  not  an  Anti-jacobin  War. 

The  chapter  on  British  topography. and  antiqiiities  presei^es  the  general 
character  of  the  work, "desultory'  remark,  and  large  quotations  without  ana- 
lysis or  estimate.'  The  classics  occupy  the  sixth  chapter  ;  modem  languages 
the  seventh ;  education  and  school  books  the  eighth  ;  but  we  meet  with  no 
article  of  any  importance  from  the  third  chapter  to  the  ninth,  which  is  devo- 
ted to  biography.  The  review  of  Hay  ley's  "  Life  of  Cowpcr,"  is  a  good  ar- 
ticle* Godwin's  "  Life  of  Chaucer'*  is  long,  but  by  no  means  adequate  to 
that  very  ingenious  and  able  work,  which  will  transmit  Godwin  to  future 
ages,  when  his  metaphysical  and  sceptical  eccentricities,  for  the  honour  of 
the  author,  shall  be  sunk  in  oblivion^  The  review  of  Good's  **  Life  of  Dr. 
Geddes,"  introduces  high  praise  •n  this  pervcrter  of  the  -Scriptures.  The 
Works  and  Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  required  a  reviewer  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  woman ^  and 
-with  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  than  is  possessed  by  our  Annual  Reviewer. 
The  able  and  profound  account  of  Reid,  by  Stewart^  is  the  subject  of  a  feeble 
and  shallow  review,  fortunately  irery  short.  The  tenth  chapter  upon  poetry 
has  an  extremely  long  article  on  *'  Uitson's  Ancient  English  Romancdj;" 
but  in  that  length  little  to  praise  or  to  censure.  The  chapter  upon  poetry  is 
very  ufjinteresting,  which  defect  we  do  not  entirely  impute  to  the  critic,  but 
partly  to  the' subject,  as  modern  poetry,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  vapid 
stuff.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  *' the  Pleader's  Guide,"  which  receives  a 
short  and  favourable  criticifm.  Darwin's  *•  Temple  of  Naturd'.'  is  spoken 
of  irf  terms  far  beyond  its  value.  The  eleventh  chapter  contains  a  short  ac- 
countof  plays,  which  having^  made  their  first  appearance. a  full  year  ago,  arc 
now  of  cou^e  forgotten.  Romances  and  Novels-  contain  a  long  review  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul.  The  next  of  any  importance  are  Letters  of  Miss  Rivers-- 
dale  ;  aftei'wardscome  Amelia  Mansfield,  and  Madame  de  Stael's  Delphine, 
The  thirteenth  book  has  for  its  subject  philology  and  criticism,  on  whiqh 
subject  there  are  no  articles  of  much  value  in  the  Annual  Review.  Dr.  Aikia 
agiiin  has,  it  seems,  been  making  his  appearance  in  priiit,  in  Letters  to  a 
Young  Lady  on  a  Course  of  English  Poetry.  We  never  heard  of  the  work; 
before,  or  since;  it  is  highly  praised  by  his  son  ;  and  we  make  allowance 
ibr  the  amiable  pVepossessions  of  filial  affection .  The  editor  at  the  same  time 
is  very  candid,  as  he  affords  copious  extracts,  which  enable  the  reader  to 

judge  for  himfeif.     The  quotations^  are  just,  but  trite  observations  on  the  * 
writings  of  Swift  ^nd  of  Pope  ;  and  in  that  style  of  combined  prettiness  and 
ftebieness  which  distinguishes  the  multiplicity  of  Dr.  Aikin *s  writings. 
Tfaa:«49  fi  species  of  composition  at  present  very  much  in  vogue,  which  is 
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X  delivering  every  thought  or  observation  that  happei!^  to  be  uppermost,  with- 
out considering  whether  the  delivery  answers  any  specific  purpose  except  that 
of  affording -copy  to  a  printer.     Thii  mode  may,  we  tliink,  not  inaptly  be 
termed  litcrarif  ffOisiping.     Dr.  Aikin  possesses  this  quality  in   great  readi- 
ne?s.     We  forg(jt  to  mention,  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  reviewer  noftices 
a  volume  of  General  Riof^raphy  published  by  Dr.  Aikia.     We  rather  appre- 
hend this  is  an  annual  g'ft,  like  an  Almanack.     The  fourteenth  chapter  has 
for  its  subject  Miscellanies,  but  no  article  of  any  importance.     The  nfteeBth 
treats  of  Commerce,  and  mentions  a  Commercial  Dictionary,  which  would 
appear  to  be  a  work  of  some  utility,  as  wc  shall  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
noticing  in  our  original  criticism.     The  sixteenth  chapter  reviews  military- 
productions,  and  begins  with  Walsh's  History  of  the  Campaign  ia  E^pt, 
DUt  contains  no  critical  remarks.     The  other  articles  in  this  chapter  do  not 
exceed  a  few  lines  each.     The  seventeenth  chapter  on  rural  economy,  con- 
tains no  analysis,  but  some  agreeable  extracts,  especially  from  the  agricultu- 
ral work  of  Mr.  Findlater  concerning  the  county  of  Peebles,   Tb*  eighteenth 
book  treats  of  publications  on  medicme,  surgery,  and  the  sciences  m  which 
these  arts  ar»  founded.     There  are  copious  extracts  in  this  departm«it,  as  in 
all  the  rest,  but  much  more  of  analysis  and  estimate.     The  citations  are  fa- 
vourable to  Dr.  Duncan,  author  of  the  *•  Annals  of  Medicine,"*  as  far  as 
they  rqjach ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  a  work 
from  detached  extracts  without  any  connecting  point.     Dr.  Trotter's  Essay 
on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen  is  reviewed  with  more  attention  than  the  other 
works  on  similar  subjects.     l*wo  treatises  on  the  influenza,  as  it  appeared  in 
'  1803,  receive  reviews  soniewhat  approaching  to  analyses.   ,The  essays  of  Dr. 
Beddoes  appear  to  be  judiciously  handled^     When  Beddoes  sticks  to  profes- 
sional subjectSj  we  find  him  understand  much  better  what  he  says  than  when 
be  deviates  into  politics.     Without  particularising  any  more  of  the  articles 
upon  medical  subjects,  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  medical  reviewer  for 
this  miscellany  is  much  Itiore  competent  to  his  task  than  the  reviewers  of  his- 
tory, politics,  theology,  or  general  literature.     After  medicine  comes  law. 
Of  Mr.  Blast's  Treatise  on  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  there  is  a  short,  but  very- 
satisfactory  abstract ;  and  though  the  review  only  contains  two  pages  and  a 
iuU,  it  produces  an  effect  which  few  of  the  longest  articles  produced  :  it  makes 
the  reader  acquainted  irith  the  objects,  nature,  and  plsui  of  the  work  under 
examination.     This  remark  applies  proportionably  well  to  shorter  law  pub- 
lications ;  and  we  think  it  would  have  been  very  fortunate  for  the  Editor,  if 
he  had  found  literary  coadjutors  equal  to  his  medical  and  legal  associates. 

The  twentieth  chapter  is  occupied  by  nfiathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
but  no  article  of  peculiar  importance  arrests  our  attention.  Morgan's  edi- 
tion of  Price  on  Annuities,  is  praised  much  more  highly  than  it  deserves.  In 
expatiating  upon  our  national  finances,  Mr.  Morgan  ^lls  into  a  blunder, 
which  shews  him  to  know  much  less  of  politics  than  of  arithmetic  He  sup- 
poses expenditure  to  be  a  positive  evil,  instead  of  a  mere  employment  of  mo- 
ney, which  may  be  either  good,  evil,  or  indifferent,  according  to  the  objects 
amd  result.  It  does  not  follow,  that  a  minister  who  has  expended  two  hun- 
dred millions  sterling  must  b*  therefore  profuse.  Mi*.  Morgan  is,  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  thinks  the  very  fact,  that  during  the  administration « of 
Mr.  Pitt,  a  great  addition  has  been  made  to  our  debts,  a  p/oof  that  bis  ma- 
nagement must  have  been  hurtful  to  the  country.  The  Annual  Reviewers  ex- 
press their  approbation  of  his  reasoning  to  this  purpose.  Wedili'er  from  bodl 
as  to  their  criterion.  The  money  spent  by,  or  under  Mr.  Pitt,  piust  be  com- 
bined 
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bined  with  the  benefits  procured,  and  the  evils  avcrte'd  before  any  judgment, 
cither  favourable  o^  unfavourable,  can  be  passed.     He  who  should  spend 
great  sums  in  providing  and  stationing  lines  of  troops  aldng  very  extensive 
confines,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  deadly  pestilence,  could  not  justly  be 
deemed  a  squanderer.     Few  causes  are  more  pr9ductive  of  error  than  at- 
tempts^of  men  expeit,  or  even  able,  in  one  art  or  science,  to  apply  the  rules 
and  criteria  of  their  peculiar  study  to  higher  arts  and  sciences.     Mr.  Morgan 
is,  we  believe,  a  very  nice  calculator  on  every  subject  of  arithmetic,  but  we 
do  not  find  him  endued  with  that  range  of  "comprehension  that  is  necessary 
for  deciding  on  great  political  subjects.     So,  indeed,  it  was  with  a  man  of 
still  greater  genius  and  learning.     Dr.  Price  was  a  most  accurate  calculator  of 
annuities  and  reversions,  and  a  very  valuable  writer  on  such  topics ;  but  when 
he  resorted  to  "  civil  liberty,"  he  ranted  and  ravecf.     So  true  ia  the  vulgar 
remark  about  "  going  beyond  the  last,**     From  the  intrusion  of  arithmetical 
and  physical  speculatists  into  moral,  religious,  and  political  science,  very 
great  evils  long  threatened  this  country  ;  therefore  let  Mr.  Morgan  confine 
his  mind  to  his  insurances,  and  calculations,  and  leave  politics  to  men  more 
conversant  in  affairs  of  state.     The  twenty-first  chapter  treats  of  natural  hisc 
tory ;  on  which  subject  the  year  under  the  Reviewer's  consideration  produced 
little  important.     The  Zoology  of  Dr.  Shaw  appears  to  be  the'pfincipal  arti- 
cle, and  is  tolerably. well  handled,   "  The  extracts  from  Daniel's  Rural  Sports 
are  so  entertaining,  that  we  forgive  the  critic  for- having,  in  that  instance  fol- 
lowed his  usgal  mode  of  neglecting  analysis.    The  review  of  Dr.  Thornton^s 
new  illustration  of  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus  is  severe,  and  as  the  author, 
*■   we  really  believe,  meant  well,  we  wish  we  could  add  unjust.     Dr.  Thorn- 
ton has  bestowed  very  great  industry,  and  we  do  think  all  the  learning  ah^ 
talents  that  hs  possessed  cm  this  pon4erous  work.     We  regret  that  his  powers 
appear  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  wishes  ;  and  that  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  the  Annual  Reviewer's  complaint,  that  jthe  Doctor  has  held  out  very  great 
expectations  without  the  means  of  gratifying  thcm^by  research,  investigation, 
~  and  deduction,  or  even  suj^lying  the  void  by  ingenuity.^    The  criticism  on 
Dr.  Thornton's  work  confirms  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Aikin  has  very  able 
assistance  for  medical  criticism.     The  twenty-second  chapter  is  on  the  sub- 
ject of  general  science,*  under  that  denomination  our  editoV  includes  the  new 
Cyclopoedia  by  Abraham  Rees,  D.  D.     How  a  mere  compilation  can  be  cail- 
cd  a  Bo^K  OF  Science  we  do  n©t  comprehend.     We  shall,  however,  say 
nothing  on  this  subject  at  present ;  intending  very  speedily  to  investigate  the 
collection ;  and  without  forming  our  estimate  of  talents  from  advettisements 
seeking  authority  to  a  work  from  names,  few  of  which  possess  authority, 
we  shall  examine  the  production  itself.     We  confess  we  should  deem  British 
arts  and  sciences,  philosophy  apd  literature  were  at  a  low  ebbindeed^  iisuvk 
were  tb  be  regarded  as  supreme  directors  in  knowledge  and  erudition.     Why 
are  not  the  editors  of  that  valuable  work  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  more 
forward  in  opposing  SUBSTANCE  to  j>^tf</(?zr. 

The  twenty-third  chapter  reviews  works  of  experimental  philosophy.    The 
twenty-fourth  mmeralogy.     The  twenty-fifth  architecture  and  the  fine  arte ; 
and  the  twenty-sixth  bibliography  ;  but  without  mentioning  any  important 
X  production. 

Having  so  fully  delivered  our  opinion  in  the  course  of  thia  revfew^  it  is  un- 
necessary again  to  de'^lare  it,  as  it  would  be  mere  repetition.  We  shall  con- 
clude with  observing,  tnat  the  present  volume  appears  to  us  worse  than  even 
the  preceding.     Of  political  sentiments  and  doctrines  there  are  of  course  dif- 
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ferent  notions  ;  but  scholars  of  all  parties  and  sentiments,  as  hr  as  We  have 
known,  oir  heard,  agree  that  it  is  a  very  despicable  literary  performance. 
Such  bein^  the  general  opinion,  we  apprehend  the  (editor  will  discontinue  his 
publication,  unless  he  be  actuated  by  a  passion  which  often  prevaib  in  tbe 
breast  of  parents,  and  most  fondly  attaches  them  to  progeny  that  fire  puny 
and  deformed. 

The  Monthly  Rkvibw,  ohJ 

I.  Remarks  on  the  Ufes  of  the  Definitvve  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Netn  Tlfta^ 

ment^  containing  many  nrw  Proofs  of  the  Ditnnity  of  Ckrffiy  fr^m  Paffagti 
*which  are  ^wrongly  tranJUued  in  the  common  Ehglijb  Verfion,  l^y  Granville 
Sharp.  To  nxfhich  is  added ^  an  Appendix^  containing—^i ,  A  Tudfle  cf  Etfidences 
of  ChriJPs  Dinjinity,  By  Dr.  Whitby.  2.  A  Plain  Argument  from  the 
'  Go/pel  Hifioryfor  the  Di<uimty  ofChrift,  by  thefornur  learned  Editor  (Dr.  Bur- 
gefs,  now  Biihop  of  St.  David's.)  And  ttMjo  other  Appendixes,  added  iy 
the  Author.  Third  edition*  i2mo.  Pp.  x88.  3s.  6d.  Vernor  and 
Hood. 

II.  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Ejq.  refusing  his  Remarks  on  the  Ufes  of  the 
Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Ne^w  Tejtament.  8vo.  Pp.  155. 
4s.  6d.     Rivin^tons. 

III.  Six  mare  Letters  to  Granville  Sharps  Efq.  on  his  Remarks, 

TO  THE  EDITOR.. 
Sir, 

EVERY  man  who  is  ferious  in  his  enquiries  after  truth  muK  be  equally 
anxious  for  the  decedlion  of  error.  To  fomc  of  your  readers,  there- 
fore, that  part  of  your  work  in  which  you  review  your  brother  Reviewers 
is  particularly  intereiling.  You  do  not,  however,  pay  fufficient  attention 
to  the  Monthly  Review..  It  is  feldom  that  I  fee  it ;  but  when  I  do,  I  am 
fure  to  meet  with  fomething  that  mud  (hock  every  candid  and  fober  mind. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Review  of  lafbAugnft;  to  three  of  the  articles 
of  which  I  woald  call  your  attention. 

The  principal  one  is  what  is  called  a  review  of  **  Sharp,  Wordfwerth, 
f  nd  Blum,  on  the  Greek  Article,"  To  tae  merits  of  this  queftion  you 
cannot  be  a  ftrahger,  though  I  believe  you  have  not  reviewed  the  Books. 
Mr.  Granville  Sharp  has  (not  indeed  difcovered^  but)  put  in  a  ftrong  light 
a  particular  ufe  of  tl^e  Greek  definitive  Article,  which,  as  hexaiTumes,  and 
dearly  proves,  uniformly  obtains  in  the  New  Teftament ;  and,  aiecording 
to  which,  certain  texts,  if  rightly  rendered,  would  pronounce  with  the 
moll  unequivocal  preciiion  in  favour  of  .the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  «Mr.. 
Wordi'worth  has>  by  a  very  induftrious  and  accurate  refearch  into  the  early 
Fathers,  difcovered  not  only  the  ftrongeft  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  pofition,  but,  further  that  the  pafTages  in  queftion,  and  particularly 
the  ftrongeft  of  them,  (Titus,  c.  i'.  v.  13.)  were  always  underft'ood  by  thp 
antients  in  the  fcnfe  which  Mr.  Sharp  affixes  to  them,  nay,  that  this  was 
the  caie  even  with  ihc  Arians.  This  has  called  forth  a  champion  of  the 
Socinian  caufe,  a  gentleman  who  aflumeb,  with  great  pleafantry,  the  name 
of  Gregory  Blunt,  and  who,  as  far  as  I  can  learti  from  the  Reviews  which 
I  have  »een  of  the  book,  has  exhibited  no  fmall  degree  of  infolence  and* 
vulgarity,  with  a  levity  partaking  pretty  largely  of  profanencfs.  Wkh 
the  Jbook^  however^  I  have  not  fo.  muck  to  do^  as  with  the  review  of  it  by 
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the  Monthly  Reviewer ;  with  the  man  who  endeavours  as  far  as  he  can  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  fuch  traih.     This  gentleman  has  taken  upoif 
^him  to  criticife  the  t)iree  books  together,  evidently  with  a  view  of  depre- 
ciating as  much  as  he  could  the  labours  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Wordfworth* 
You  will  be  furprized  (6r  perhaps  you  will  not,  though  I  was)  to  find 
our  Critic  in  the  very  opening  treating  this  queflion  fthat  of  our  Lord's 
divinity)  as  a  fubjeft  quite  gone  by.     *'  In  thefe  pviblications/'  fays  he, 
"  the  authors  have  attempted  to  revive  a  controverfy  which  we  had  flat- 
tered ourfelves  had  fub(ided»  at  leafl  among  learned  men !  and>!*  he  adds, 
. ''  we  enter  upon  it  with  relud^ance,  having  no  delire  to  fignalize  ourfelves 
in  this  wordy  war."     This  is,  it  feems,  a  mere  difpute  '*  de  lana  eaprind  ;** 
hut  upon  this  I  fhall  obferve  more  fully  hereafter.     He  then  proceeds  to 
treat  this  as  quite  a  ne^  matter,  and  what  he  would  by  no  me^ns  have  ad* 
yifed  to  be  brought  forward.     "What,"  fays  he,  triumphantly,  <'maft 
common  Chriftians  think  of  being  now  referred  to  the  ufe  of  articles  and  , 
copulatives  for  proofs  of  a  fundamental  do£lrine  ?  What  muft  they  think 
of  the  perfpicuity  of  the  New  Teftameiit,  and  of^all  the  learned  men,  wl^o 
have  from  age  to  age  been  employed  in  ftudying,  translating,  and  com- 
menting upon  it,  if  new  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  that  perfon  are  ftili 
to  be  difcovercd,  who  is  the  fubjed  of  its  revelation.^'     "  Now,  Sir,  this  ' 
Critic  muft  know  that  it  is  inconteftibly  proved  by  Mr.  Wordf worth  that 
this  is  no  new  invention  ;  that  the  conflrudlion  contended  for  by  Mr.  Sharp 
is  the  conftruflion  recognized  by  all  the  Fathers,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
down  to  the  diays  of  Erafmus ;  that  Beza  clearly  points  to  that  rule  which 
ftands  as  the  firft  of  Mr.  Sharp's :  nay,   that  Erafmus  does  it,  though  h^^ 
chofe,  manifeftly  againft  his  better  Judgment,  to  adopt  another  interpre- 
tation.    As  to  its  depending  upon  *'  articles  and  copulatives,"  fince  articles 
and  copulatives  are  words,  and  words  are  the  reprefentatives  of  ideas,  I 
cannoc  fee  how  that  can  form  an  objection  or  create  a  prejudice  againft 
any  argument;  and  the  Crkic  muft  have  been  hard  put  to  it  wh6  could 
refort  to  fuch  a  pitiful  cavil.  ^Where  an  argument  can  be  raif^d  the  other 
way,  Arians,  at  leaft,  are  glad  enough  to  reft  their  caufe  upon  "  an  ar- 
ticle ;"  witnefs  all  that  has  been  faid  about  the  want  of  the  article  before 
^«oj  in  John,  c.  i^  v.  i. 

After  feme  flourifhes  refpe£ling  Mr.  Gregory  Blunt,  whom  he  reprer 
fents  as  fo  much  a  match  for  thofe  whom  he  attacks,  that  he  *'  makes  his 
thrufts  not  oiily  with  dexterity,  but  playful nefs,"  our  Reviewer  aomes  to 
the  queilion  itfelf,  and  ftates  Mr.  Granville  Sharp's  firft  rule,  which,  for 
the  clearer  underftanding  of  what  I  have  to  obferve,  I  ihall  alfo  fet  down 
here.  It  is  that  *'  when  the  copulative  x«f  connedls  two  nouns  of  the  fame 
cafe  Fviz.  nouns  (either  fubftantive,  adjedlive,  or  participles)  of  perfonal  de- 
fcription,  refpe6ling  office,  dignity,  affinity,  or  connexion,  and  attributes^- 
properties,  or  qualities,  good  or  ill]  if  the  article  o  or  any  of  its  aafes  pre- 
.cede  the  firft  of  the  faid  nouns,  or  participles,  and  is  not  repeated  before 
the  fecond  noun  or  participle,  the  latter  always  relates  to  the  fame  perfoiy 
that  is  exprefied  or  defcribed  by  the  firft  noun  or  participle,  i.  e.  «  denotes' 
a  further  defcription  of  the  firft  named  perfon."  The  confequence  vyill 
be,  that  (among  oth«r  pafTages)  '*  nv  vm^otmxi  rnj  lo^v^  top  fitya^Mff  (kovi  iuu 
vt«]r^q  nixuv  Incrov  ;^»row."  Which  18,  in  our  tranflatidzi  rendere49  Uterally  but 
ambiguoufly,  *'  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  ovCt  Savio.tr 
Jefus  Chrift,"  oughts  in  order  to  give  the  fall  force  of  the  original  in  our 
idiom,  to  have  been  reiittired  *'  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  ioor  ^r^at 
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God  and  Savioar  Jefus  Chrift  :**  thus  direflly  applying  the  deicription  of 

't  great  God"  to  our  Savioar.  So.^lfo  Ephef.  v.  5,  "  »  m  Sdo-iXuoe,  tou 
Xftrmt  KM  Qtou,"  fhould  be  rendered  the  kingdom  of  "  the  Chrift  and  God ;" 
or,  the  better  to  give'  the  true  meaning  in  our  language,  the  kingdom  of 
(Jcfas)  "the  Chrift  and  God,"  cr  *'  th^  kingdom  of  Chrift  even  God.*' 

It  is  upon  the  latter  of  thcfe  paHages  that  the  Critic  fixes  as  aiFording 
a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  merits  of  the  fcvcral  writers  whom  he  is  reviewing, 
certainly  not  as  that  which  is  leaft  advantageous  to  Mr.  Blunt.  Of  him, 
"  indeed,  it  is  faid  that  he  •'  has  advanced  more  againfl  Mr.  Sliarp's  rule 
than  Mr.  Wordfworth  has  for  it :"  and  that  "  he  fhcws  that  Mr.  Wordf- 
worth  h^  been  unfortunate  in  his  quotations  from  the  Fathers."  What 
truth  there  is  in  the  firl^  of  thefc  aiTertions  I  Ihall  prefently  jexamine  :'  as  * 
to  the  latter,  if  it  refers,  as  I  prefume  he  does,  to  a  folitary  quotation  from 
Juftin  Martyr,  I  fhall  alfo  (hew  that  in  that  Mr.  W.  is  not  unfortunate.  I 
ihall,  however,  firft  obferve,  that  theReviewer  difpatches  Mr.  W.  in  a  very 
few  words.  He  fays  that  **  Mr,  S.  derives  much  encouragement  from 
him  :  that  he  is  affured,  in  addition  to  a  hofl  of  learned  quotations  from 
the  later  FsLthers  marfhalled  on  his  fide,  that,  exclufively  of  the  few  pailkges 
in  which  he  wifhes  to  reform  the  common  verfion,  there  is  not  one  excep- 
tion to  his  iirft  rule  in  the  New  Teflament/*  Mr.  W.  declares  moreover 
that  "  it  is  not  '  ancefis,*  not  *  ambiguimi ;'  and  he  adds  that  the  Greek 
muft  be  zjirange  language  if  fuch  a  thing  were  poffible."  Now  here,  I 
ihall  iirft  notice  a  glaring  attempt  to  miflcad  the  reader,  not  uncommon  I 
am  afraid  with  this  Reviewer.     He  talks  of  quotations  from  the  Lter  Fa-         j 

^thers,  as  if  Mr.  W.  had  cited  no  other  ;  whereas  his  quotations  are  from 
ail  the  Fathers,  the  earlier  certainly  as  much  aa  the  later.  As  to  the  reff, 
what  is. put  here  fneeringly,  happens  to  be  the  plain  faft  :  it  is  not  nor 
can  be  difprovcd  by  either  Mr.  Blunt  or  his  Reviewer ;  and  until  it  is,  it 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  decifive. 

We  come  now  to  the  main  criticifm,  upoii  Ephef.  v.  5.  Having  ftated 
Mr.  Sharp's  reafoning,  and  difpatched  Mr.  W.  in  the  words  above  cited> 
the  Reviewer  comes  to  his  hero,  Mr.  Blunt.     We  find  this  gentleman  juft 

'1»tching  at  a  paflage  in  Lowth's  Grammar,  where  the  Biihop  obfcrvcs  a 
near  affinity  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Greek  Article,  as  authorizing 
him  (Mr.  BluntJ  in  deciding  this  qucftion  by  "  modes  of  expreflion  in  the  1 
vernacular  tongue."  And  this  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  being  witty  ^ 
for  the  entertamment  ©f  his  Englifh  readers.  As,  however,  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend that  any  man  whp  has  the  flighteft  knowledge  of  both  language* 
will  be  influenced  one  moment^ by  fuch  reafoning,  I  fhall  not  wafte  the 
reader's  time  with  any  obfervations  upon  that.  As  to  what  is  faid  of  the 
fuppofed  uncertainty  of  the  Greek,  Article,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  equally 

.  futile.     If  it  be  fhown,  as  // ;/  fhewn;^  that  a  fartiaJar  cla/s  of  ^writers  have 
uniformly  adhered  to  one  particular  conftruftion  of  tht  Article,  what  bet- 
ter foundation  can  there  be  for  laying  dpwa  a  rule  as  re/pecting  them  only? 
We  now  come  to  the  allegations  ofMi;.  Gregory  Blunt,  when  "armed," 

.  as  his  cncomiaft.fays,  **  in  all  the  panoply  of  Greek  criticifm."    And  the 

.  amount  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  Gregory  Blunt  has  difcovered  that 
**  W<r(>i  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  epithet !!  1     That  x^^ro^  being  an  epi- 

.  thet^r.  S.  renders  the  expreffion  quite  harfh  ajjd  intolerable  by  making 
that  word  relate  to.the  fame  perfon  as.6«of."  We  are  then  entertained  with 
forae  very  witty  illuftrations  of  this  in  the  Englifh  idipm-^not  a  word  how 
it  founds.in  the  Greek  :  but, , fays  this  gentlei;^'"^  He  muft  be  a  yegr 
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rnde  writer  indeed,  more  rude  than  any  of  the  Galilean  penmen  whoihould 
fay,  *  the  anointed  and  God  *  (meaning  thereby  one  and  the  fame  perfon) 
did  fo  and  fo."     This  is  followed  by  much  of  this  fort  of  ftuff,  which  con-* 
iifts  in  abfurdities  of  a  man's  own  making.     He  works  himfelf  up  ^t  laft 
to  this,  that  **  to  fay,  *  the  kingdom  ofthe  anointed  even  God,*  if  one  and 
the  fame  being  be  intended,  is  exadlly  like.faying  •  in  the  contemplatioii 
of  the  divine  even  being."     Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  let  us  take  other 
paflages  of  undoubted  conftru6^ion,  and  try  this  proportion  of  l4ir.  Blunt's 
by  them..  **  St.  Paul  fays,  ;cf*5"°v — "V""  5^ao"X^' — x^*^^^  m*  ^am  niJMt — (hall  we 
continue  to  render  thefe  paflages—-*  Chrift  our  pafibver* — 'Chrifc  who  is 
our  li^e" — or  muft  "we  fay  *•  our  anointed  ^jaflbver,"  <*  our  anointed  life?'* 
Sir,  I  fhould  feel  afhamed  of  this  levity,  if  the  wife  man  had  not  bid  us 
*'  anfwer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.''     But  let  us  return  to  the  main  ai:- 
^umcjit — What,  I  will  alk,  will  this  ?»lr.  Eluut  do  with  fo  many  paflages 
where  Xi^^^^  3.ppeart  without  adjundl  of  any  kind,  iioun,  or  article.^    1 
open  the  book  and  fee  xi^^^  ^^9  occrt^ouv  aTrsGavE.     Was  it  an  epithet  that 
died  for  the  ungodly  f  A  little  lower  we  have  x^'^^  tys^Oui  ex  nKfw,  *<Chr2ft 
raifed  from  the  dead.  Nny,  afterwards,  we  are  xXr,povo/utot  /*»  0ca,  WxXqpcytfi 
1%  Xt^^ — "  Heirs  with  vjjd,  and  Joi^t-heirs  with  Chrift.     Is  Chrift  here 
only  an  epithet? — Nay,  are  not  **  God"and  "  Chrift"  here  noons  of  ex-, 
a£lly  the  fame  defcription?  But  I  will  now  put^his  beyon'd  all  doubt:  I 
willihew  this  gentleman  that  the  '*  Galilean  penmen"'  did,  in  a  pafTage 
where  the  conftru^lion  is  unqueftionably  plain^  couple  x%^^^  with  a  pcr- 
fonal'noun  quite  equivalent  (as  to  grammatical  conftrudion  at  leaft)  with- 
§sOi.     In  Aits  ii   36,  Peter  tells  the  jews  that  God  had  made  that  Jefiis 
whom  they  crucified.     Ku^wv  xca  x^*>"0''  "  ^^^  Lord  and  Chrift."    Mr. 
Blunt  may  now,  if  he  pieties,  tranllate  this,  for  the  benefit  of  Englifli  So- 
cinians,  "  Lord  and  anointed ;"  but  he  will  recolleft,  in  that  cafe,  thalt 
the  •*  harftinefs  and  intolerablenefs  of  the  expreflion,"  or  whatever  clfe 
he  may  pleafe/to  call  it,  is  his  and  not  St.  Peter's.     Undoubtedly  if  x^r^i 
can  be  made  to  relate  to  the  fame  pcrfon  as  Kv^m^,  it  can  be  nizdic  to  re- 
late to  the  fame  perfoa  as  ^lo^y  except  with  thofe  who  have  a  mortal  aver« 
fion  to  the  junction  of  thofe  two  words. 

In  truth.  Sir,  Mr.  Blunt  was  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  that  even  his  de^ 
nying  Chrift  to  be  a  "  proper  name"  w^s  no  objeftion  to  Mr.  Sharp*s'po- 
fition,  but  the  contrary.  The  fad  is,  though  this  gentleman,  and  his 
reviewer,  could  not,  or  would  not,  fee  it,  that  Chrift  is  generally  ufe4 
as  a  "  proper  name."  *  But,  at  other  times,  and  in  its  original  accepta- 
tion, it  is  a  noun  defcriptive  of  office."  It  is  fo  in  the  paflage  cited  by 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  fome  others,  as  John  i.  41.  x.  24.  But  nineteen  timet 
out  of  twenty  it  is  a  mere  delignation  of  the  perfoa.  This  is  not  particu- 
lar to  that. word.  We  fay,  the  King,  the  Chancellor,  the  General,  moft 
commonly  only  meaning  to  point  out  the  individuals ;  at  other  times  we 
.  .ufe  the  words  with  exprefs  reference  to  the  fundlions  of  their  office  or  tHcir 
.  ftatigh. 

I  could  add  more,  but  I  fear  to  be  tedious .  I  can  only  fay  for  my  ap^- 
,  logy,  that  I  confider  the  maintaining  of  the  pafTages  in  queftion  in  their 
proper  conftrudtion  arid  import  as  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  They  are 
a  death-blow  to  Socinianifm.  The  Arians  may  endeavour,  as  their  pre- 
deceifors  did,  to  i:econcile  them  ^ith  their  theory,  but  a  Socinian  caa 
)iever  get  over  them.  I  have  not  feen  the  third  edition  of- Mr,  Sharp^  fo 
)Lnpw  nothing  of  his  preface^  of  which  the  Reviewer  ff  eaks  fo  conteinptu- 
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imfly ;  bot  I  think  it  muft  tppear  to  you.  Sir,  that  if  he  did  not  reply  ta 
Mr.  Blttnt,  it  coald  not  be  for  want  of  ability  to  '^inralidate  the  accu- 
mcy  of  his  ftatements  and  conclnfidns/'  but  probably  becaufe  he  held  him 
is  contempt.^ 

Should  you  think  proper  to  infert  this,  I  fhall  purfue  my  fubjed  in  an- 
other letter,  and  ani,  Sir, 

N9V.  19.  Your's T,  L.  ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR^ 

Sir, 

ON  reading  the  Review  in  your  laft  Number, -p.  398,  of  my  iimple 
trifle,  (A ugu (I us  and  Mary,)  I  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the 
Allowing  paHage: 

**  The  authdr  alfo  tries  fatire,  which  being  beyond  his  reach,  he  Tub- 
ilitutes  abui'e.  Mr.  WiHiam  Gifibrd  is  not  an  object  to  be  hurt  by  the  at* 
taciLs  of  fttch  a  puny  afTailant/' 

I  do  not.  Sir,  remember,  in  the  whole  of  that  work  any  thing  which 
ran  be  conflrued  into  an  attack  upon  that  gentleman's  talents;  but  if  there 
l>e,  I  do  afTure  you,  I  am  clear  of  all  intentional  offence :  and  it  has  arifen 
from  an  unfortunate  Cupidity  about  me^  which  prevents  me  from  exprefs- 
ing  ckarlj,  what  1  i^e\ forcibly.  Upon  looking  over,  however,  the  pages 
oft  hat  tale>  J  found  the  following  paHTage : 

'*  The  Delia  Crufcan  school,  who  have  been  fo  feverely  laflied  by  the 
MASTBatY  PXN  of  GifTord,  offered  to  her  mind  many  congenial  compofi* 
lions,  &c."  p.  14  i. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  call  that  ahuse^—i^  fo,  alas !  what  torrents 
'^of  abufe  have  not  been  poured,  from  time  to  time,  upon  certain  unfortu- 
nate perlons  called  Shakfpeare,  Milton,  &c. ! 

But  in  fad,  I  feel  pleafure  in  declaring  that  I  hold  Mr.  Gifiurd's  talents 
ill  very  high  eflimation,  and  think  he  has  done  no  fmall  fervice  to  litera- 
lore,  in  quieting  thofe  melodious  fwans,  whofe  poetic  dribblings  fo  com< 
pletely  difgraced  (in  their  popularity)  the  national  ta(le. 

Should  you  fo  iar  favour  me  as  to  infert  this  letter,  thus  enabling  me  to 
clear  myfelf  from  what  Icoufider  an  unjud  imputation,  I  (haH  feel  myfeif 
as  much  indebted  to  your  liberality,  as  I  have  been  heretofore,  to  your  lit^« 
rature.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Wm.  mudford. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
81R, 

AT  the  conclufion  of  your  very  flattering  Review  of  my  pamphlet  upon 
the  Calvinxfticand  Armlnian  controverfy,  you  do  me  the  honour  to  oflTcr 
to  my  conC deration  a  difquifition  upon  Ephef.  11.  8,  9,vin  which  you  lup- 
pofe  the  claufe,  •'  and  that  not  of  vourlelves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God,^  to  re- 
fer to  ialvation  fy  grace  through  faith,  rather  than  io  faith  itself  I  readily  al- 
low Diat  this  interpretation  agrees  perfe6lly  well  with  the  context,  perhaps, 
indeed,  better  than  the  other ;  inafmach  as  the  drift  of  the  apoftle's  argu« 
ment  is  to  prove,  that  we  are  faved  by  grace,  and  not  by  our  own  merits  5 
and  bepaole,  if  the  claofe  in  (|tteflion  be  referred  tq  fii^th,  it  mail  be  taken 

parenthetically^ 


paf«ntheiically«  which  in  fome  nfeafure  defiroys  the  harmony  of  the  fen* 
tettce,  Skie  final  claufe,  "  not  of  works,  left  any  man  Should  boaft/'  evi- 
dently and  neceHariiy  relating  to  sahatm  and  hot  to  /oiiL  At  the  fame 
time  I  cannot  but  hetitate  to  give  up  the  other  interpretation,  when  1  con- 
iider  the^anthorities  by  which  it  is  fupporled.  Each  of  the  twQ  books  of 
Homiln^^  prefers  it.  In  tha  first ^art  oftJte  s€fmm  of  salvation  are  the  foUoyv^ 
ing  words  :*^'"  upon  our  part,  true  and  lively  faith  in  the  merits  of  Jefus 
'  Chrill,  which  yet  is  not  ours,  but  by  God's  working  in  us.  And,  therefore, 
St,  Paul  declareth  here  notliing  upon  the  behalf  of  man  concj?rning  bis 
juHification,.  but  only  a  true  and  lively  faith,  which  nevefihelefs  is  the 
gift  of  God,  and  not  man's  only  work  withqyt  Grod." 

It  is  true  the  author  of  this  Homily  does  not  directly  refer  in  the  margin 
to  the  text  under  conlidcration  ;  but,  as  there  is  nothing  upon  the  fubject  of 
faith  being  the  gift  of  God,  in  the  3d,  JOth,  and  8th  chapters  of  the  ^piftieio 
tlte  Romans,  to  which  his  three  laft  refierences  are  made,  I  fliouid  con- 
ceive that  he  mult  have  bad  in  his  eye  the  palTage  in  the  Lpiiile  to  the 
Ephedans. 

The  third  hart  of  the  sermon  for  Rogation  week  h,  however,  fuJEciently  ex<« 
plicit.  "  I  promifed  to  you'  to  declare,  that  all  fpiritual  gifts  and  graces 
come  fpecially  from  God.  liet  usconiider  the  truth  of  this  matter,  and 
hear  what  is  teiiihcl  firft  of  the  gift  of  faith,  the  firii  entry  into  a  Chriitian 
life,  vi^ithout  which  no  man  can  pleafe  God.  *F<)r  St.  Paul  confeOethiit 
plainly  to  be  God's  gift,  laying,  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God  *^  Here  the>uthor*s  ^ 
marginal  reference  is  to  Ephef.  II. 

The  (ame  mode  of  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Welchman  and  Whitby, 

"Nequeenim  fidei  noftrae  plus  meriti  ineft  quani  .operibu«,   quum  i|>(a 

etlam   fit  in  nobis  hnperfeda,  et  tota  quantacunque  iit/(it  Dei  donum. 

\  Ephef.  II.   8.'*    Welchman  on  Art.  XI.  Note  2,  '*  For  by  grace  are  ye 

faved  through  faith,  (in  Christ  J  and  tiiat  (faith  is)  not  of  (andfromX  )our- 

'  felves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."     Whitby's  Faraphrafe  on  Ephef.  11.  8. 

Being  at  prefent  in  rtie  country,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  ofcon- 
fuUing  any  other  commentators ;  if  I  had,  I  fhould  very  probably  have 
found  that  fome  of  them  fupportcd  your  interpretation.  But,  ivhether  we 
.  are  to  refer  the  ambigaous  claufe  to  salvation  or  io  faith,  the  doctrine  that 
"  Je^us  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith"  and  the  doctrine  that  we  "  are 
saved  hy  grace  through  faith, *^  will  each  remain  firm  and  indi;putable;  and 
mod  heartily  do  I  alfent  to  your  concluding  oblervation  upon.the  latter  of 
thefe  points,  that  I  '*  do  not  conceive  how  any  man  can  be  of  the  Church 
of  England)  or  can  call  himfelfa  Chriftian,  who  denies  it." 

I  roflftain^  with  much  refpecl,  your  obedient  humble  A^nvant, 

GEORGE  STANLEY  FABER^ 


The  following  communicaAton  we  fecetved  ihree  months  ago,  but  aH  our 
enquiries  after  the  pamphlet  to  which  it  refers  have  been  frulLleis. 
Should  any  one  of  our  readers  be  in  potTclfion  of  it,  he  will  oblige  us 
much  by  lavouring  us  with  a  fight  of'U' 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

IT  is  highly  proper  that  you  give  a  critique  on  a  mod  inflammatory  *nd 
abfurd  pamphlet,  publifbed  in  America,  by  P.iine,  this  fpring,  and  oiC" 
culatcd  with  fuch^ifiduilry  in.  thiji  cquiUry^'tluik  1  have  been  ailuicd,  by  a 

MiddlescK 
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MiddUtex  patriot^  that  no  \^{%  than  stventy  thousand  of  them  were  brought  to- 
London  in  one  month,  though  1  it rongly  fufped  they  were  printed  here. 
They  have  been  much  dllperfed  among  the  volunteer  corps,  aodtheokl 
rumour  is  lately  revived,  that  as  the  volunteers  have  now  arms,  they  will 
never  lay  them  down  till  a  reform  is  brought  about.  This  was  in  every 
patriotic  mouth  at  the  late  ele^ ion.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is,  "A 
Letter  to  the  People  of  England.  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  young 
republican  Baronet,  fent  3001.  to  Paine,  to  enable  the  old  traiterous  Out-law 
to  get  off  to  America,  where  he  now. enjoys  an  ample  income,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  democratical  and  atheiflical  Jefferies,  and  is  bufily  employed 
in  writing  a  long  and  circumdantiaLhifiory  of  the  French  Revolution,  com- 
'  bined  with  Englilli  affairs!  A  piece  of  plate,  of  vcr}-  condderable  expence, 
and  very  highly  wroii^ht,  has  been  prefented  to  this  agitator  by  our  ever 
reftlefs,  though  apparently  quiet,  republicans,  (iiice  his  retreat  to  Ame- 
rica. Any  one  may  guefs  who  paid  tne  piper,  at  lead  who  was  chief  fub- 
icriber.  It  contains  a  flaming  motto  :  *'  Humana  Itbertatis  vindexJ*  The 
interior  Cabinet  of  Democracy  was  never  ipore  a6tive  than  at  this  moment, 
and  the  late  jun6tion  of  the  Republicans  with  the  Whigs,  is  fuppofed,  by 
both  fides,  a  mafler  flroke  of  policy,  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the 
country.  Be  vigilant ;  I  am  forry  to  be  so  late,  but  my  intelligence  is  in- 
stant ;  not  with  (landing  the  vigilance  of  government  an  immenle  number  of 
the  Age  of  Reafon  have  been  circulated  among  th«Iri(h  Catholics. 


POETRY. 


The  following  in fcription.  intended,  by  Lord  Sheffield,  for  a  monu- 
ment of  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  the  compoGtton  of  Dr.  Parr  ;  and  the  elegant 
lines  fubjoined  to  it,  were  written  by  a  late  mod  learned*  and,  which  is 
much  better,  a  mod  pious  and  mod  worthy  Dodor,  the  Redor  of  a  cele- 
brated grammar  fchool  in  Scotland,  and  who  returned  them  to  a  friend  by 
whom  he  had  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  infcription,  on  which  they 
are  a  very  jud  critique. 

EDUARDUS  GIBBON 
Criticus,  acri  ingenio,  et  multiplici  do6lrina  ornatus 
'  Idemque  hidoricorum  qui  fortunam 

/  Imperii  Roraani 

Vel  labentis  et  inclinatr,  vel  everfi  et  fundi tiUs  deleti 

Literis  mandarant 

Omnium  facile  princeps 

Cujus  in  moribus  erat  moderatio  animi 

Cum  liberali  quadam  fpecie  conjun^ta. 

In  Sermone 

^ulta  gravitate  comitas  fuaviter  adfperfa 

In  fcriptis 

Copiofum,  fplendidum 

Concinnum,  orbe  verborum 

Et  fummo  artificio  didinClum 

Orationis  genus 

Reconditx^  exquifiiaeque  fententiae 

Et 


Pdetry.  44J' 

£t  in  momentis  rerum  polUicarum  obfervandisi 

Acuta  et  perfpicax  pradentia 

Vixit  annos  LVI,  Menf.  VI.  die$  XXVIII 

decdfit  XVII  Kal.  Feb.  anno  facro 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

£t  in  hoc  maufoleo  fepultus 

Ex  vojuntate  Joaonis  Domini  Sheffield 

([ui  amico  benemerenti  et  convi6tori  human lifitno    , 

H.  Tab.  D.  S.  S.  P.  C. 


Ad  Eduardum  Gibbon  nuper  defundtum 

Haec  legit  placido  peflore  Zoilus 

At  paucos  tetricb  lumine  ncevulos 

Tandem  perfpiciens>  fie  lo(yiitur  fenex 

Sermo  nitet  ninio  cultu  brevis ;  aurea  paifim 

Immodtci  rutilat  pagina  Iuxuri4 ; 
Sic  auro  radiata  Sinus,  radiata  capillos, 

Diiiimulat  patrium  Delia  fiava.decus. 
Cumque  nova?  referas  fiagra  et  vexamina  StStzt 

Parte  pates,  timido  p^6lore»  parte  kites« 
Leniter,  ^t  tremula  Medicafter  vulnera  dextri 

.Permulces  populi  fanguinolente  pii. 
Si  tibi  grata.minus  redivivi  dogmata  Chrifii 

Sperne  palaro,  latebras  inlidiafque  fuge* 
Hie  tibi  ne  proiint  docti  prseconia  Parri 

Blanda  nee  immodica  laus  cumuFata  inanu« 
Qui  mores  nimium  fanciosj  et  la  be  carentis 

Non  hominum,  ntmio  pingit  aniore  deum. 
Has  mihi  fi  dederis  patiens  evellere  fentes 
C altera  funt  vioI«>  lilia,  myrrha^  Rofae. 

EPIGRAMS. 

THB    SELF-REFUTED.—- WRITTEN    IN    176S.' 

**  A  Tyrant  reigns/'  is  Wilkes's  cry  ♦ ; 

He'll  fwear  it— <ind  he  may  fo ; 
But  to  bimfelf  he  gives  the  ue» 

By  living  flill  to  iay  ib. 

THE    MODERN    SAIMT. 

His  curfes  o'er  the  groaning  crewr. 
As  if  thefe  only  were  their  due. 
The  modern  faint  lets  fall ; 
Nor  ever  blefles  them  at  all. 
That's  hard,  (ince  his  attention's  fuch, 
.     .  'Tis  faid,  he  feldom  leaves  th^m  much 
To  blefs  themliblv^s  withal. 


^.This,  by  changing  the  name,  might  be  adapted  to  other  times  and 
circumiUnces,  as  we  might  fay  "  Fore's  cry/'  or  *'  Burdett's  cry/'  &c.  &c. 

OH 


ON    T0B   dALtAKT  0BFBIIOB    OF   IBRSEY^   AOAflTST    THE    FBEKCH, 

JANUARY  6,    1781. 

In  vain,  bafe  Rolencourt  ^  for  cpirqufel!  thirf!ed ; 
Our  men  were  Jerfey-men — bot  his  were  worded. 

ON    LORD    HOWe's    VICT9RY,   JONB   Ij 'l?9i. 

'  As  traitors  fo  lately  exclairaed  with  a  grin^ 

••  Lord,  how  he  goes  out !  and,  Lord,  how  he  comes  in !" 

We  now  to  the  traitors  themfelves  may  appeal. 

With,  "  Lordi  how  did  they  Hare !  and  Lord»  how  did  they  feel  1" 

CM    LORD   NEL<;On's    VICTORY   AT    THE    NILE,   AUGUST  l^    1798. 

France  faw  great  Nelfon  chafing  o'er  the  waves 
a^v flying  ketoeSi  and  iyrawtic  iloKfet, 
Sorely  (be  rued  (heir  ill-advi  fed  departure. 
They  meant  to  hunt  the  Turk^*but  caught  a  Tartar. 

OK  bonafarte's  trrbatbked  ikvasiok. 

,    .      What !     To  conquer  all  England,  how  dares  he  pretend. 
Tills  ambitious,  but  vain  undertaker  ! 
When  experience  has  (hewn  that,  where  Britons  defend^ 
He's  unable  to  conquer  m^  Acre. 

ON    TRB    6REAT    EARL    OF    CHATHAM. 

GtcMt  Chatham^  who  from  humbled  France, 

Accfuired  a  deathlefk  name. 
The  First  or  Statesmen  ftood  confefs'd  ; 

Acid  natiorn  own'd  the  claim. 

i  Yet  by  one  a6l  he  weaker  made 

This  claim,  ifidead  of  Wronger  } 
He  gave  th'  admiring  world  a  fon— 

And  then  was  Fibst  no  longer..  Incog n it v.^ 

THB  PIONT  AlfD  THE  LILLT  OB  TUB  TALLAY. 

When  fummer  gaily  decked  the  ground 
In  all  the  charms  of  May,  ^ 

,    I  carelefs  drolled  the  garden  round# 
And  thus  began  the  moral  lay. 


•  "  Bafe  Rolencourt,"  or  •*  the  bafc  RoMecourt,*  for  I  believe  the  name 
V^as  differently  Ipell.  This  epithet  was  richly  d^eferved,  for  he  moil  Sasefy 
expofed  Governor  Corbet,  then  his  prifoner,  to  the  fire  of  his  own  troops* 
The  Governor  had  two  (hots  through  the  hat^  while  the  ^tfj^  and  infamous 
Frenchman  was  killed  by  a  (hot  in  the  mouth.  At  the  faoiie  time  our  com- 
mander, the  gallant  Major  Fearfon,  fell,  like  another  Epaminondas,  Wolfe, 
dr  Ahercrombie,  in  the  aritu  of  vi^ory !     May  thVs  little  Epigram  be  an. 

additionfti  monument  of  French  treachery,  and  Brltiih  hemfin ! 

Oh, 


Poetff.  ¥lt 

Oh  Modefty,  thou  fM^eeter  grac«! 

Than  e'er  adorn'd  the  female  mind» 
Without  whofe  aid  the  lovely  face  \  s 

And  beauteous  form  fmall  homage  find* 

Ah  why  wilt  thou  no  longer  ftand 

The  guardian  fpirit  of  our  ifle> 
And  why  (hould  Fafhion'a  changefDl  hand 

Our  iimple  native  manners  fpoil  ?  ^ 

How  can  the  limbs  fo  bold  difplayed. 

The  bofom  all  cxpofed  to  view. 
Be  ever  fan^ioned  by  the  maid 

Who  holds  to  thee  allegiance  true  I 

As  thus  I  fune  my  ears  were  caught 

By  founds  that  filled  me  with  furprize. 
They  may  (although  with  folly  fraught) 

Teach  thoughtlefs  maidens  to  be  wue« 

* 

A  Piony  in  crimfon  dreft. 

With  beauties  flaring  as  the  funl 
The  lilly  of  the  vale  addreiTed, 

And  thus  the  dafhing  flower  begun* 

You  (hrinlcing,  filly,  ihamefacM  flower. 

Who  hide  your  beauties  from  the  day^  - 
Like  liie  enjoy  the  fleeting  hour. 

Be  loved  and  courted  while  you  may* 

Indeed  your  formal  prudifli  ways 

Will  admiration  never  win, 
I  cannot  bear  thofe  odious  fUys, 

That  horrid  mttfflin|^  to  the  chin. 

Off  with  your  cap,  your  bofom  bare, 

Difplay  your  fhoulder  blades;  at  leaft  j 
The  eager  gaze,  the  wond'ring  ftare. 

Is  to  each  female  heart  a  feaft. 

As  thus  flie  fppke  her  bofom  rofe. 

That  more  its  beauties  might  be  feen^ 
The  modefl  lilly  Ihrunk  more  clofe. 

And  higher  drew  he(  tucker  green. 

In  mildefl  accents  (he  replied, 

I  blame  not  modes  which  others  ufej. 
But  thofe  I  fee  fo  vainly  tried, 

I  fee  no  retfon  I  fhould  chufe,    ^ 

When  Flora's  votaries  fearch  the  bed. 

Their  eaeer  gaze  I  drive  to  fliun. 
Behind  my  leaves  I  veil  my  head. 

For  I  would  ne'er  nnfought  be  won* 


\ 


t         "    V 


\ 


»* 


4^^  Mifcellaneous, 

And  mark  herein  the  difference  lie5,  ' 

And  you  the  reafon  may  defcry, 
The  lilly's  modclk  form  they  prize, 
3at  flare  at  you  and  pafs  you  by. 

eOMPLIMBNTS  OF    CONDOLENCE    TO    MODERN    AUTHORS,    ON    ACCOUNT 

'      OP    THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

'    Poor  modern  authors,  I  indeed  depfore  you. 
Far  more  than  thofe  that  ever  wrote  before  you ! 
Your  diiTertations,  hillones,  and  fongs, 
Have  fallen  on  "  evil  days  and  evil  tongues.'* 
Thefe  Edinburgh  Critics,  whatfo'er  they  be. 
Pert  advocates  who  never  earn*d  a  fee. 
But  jabber  Engliih- Scotch,  like  grinning  apes  ;* 
Or  whatfoever  elfe  their  fwaggering  fliapee  : 
Conceited  parfons^f  without  tafle  or  learning. 
Raw  fchool-boys,t  who  would  judge  without. difcerning  ; 
Or  fuch  as  think  that  wifdom  ihows  by  rigor  ; 
Or  that  good  writing  reft|  on  ranting  figure  ; 
Who,  pufF'd  with  pompous  aftronomic  fwell, 
Oftoam^g  cre/cenu^  ludicroufly  tell . 
Poor  authors !  I  deplore  you,  dead !  dead  !  dead ! 
Preff 'd  down  by  Edinburgh  doit,  and  Caledonia^  lead ! 

ON  TUB  EDINBUR(iH.  QUARTERLY   REVIEW* 

«'  Inftead  oC  Quarterly  Review" 

€aid  a  pobr  author,  black  and  blue. 

And  pinch'd  and  fcratch'd  by  critic  claws, 

]>ipp'd  in  the  ink  of  Draco's  laws, 

**  Read  Quartering  s  for  if  you  mark  their  flaughtcr, 

*'  Their  ufual  fentence  is,  hang!  draw!  and  quarter!*' 

'  SctPia. 


•  Judge  J y !  Index  damnatur ! 

f  Paf§>iis  S.  and  A. 

X  See  the  anatomical  diiTedlion  of  Moore's  Anatreon. 

§  Many  foch  prodigies  as  ^mamng  ere/cents  occur  in  other  numbers  befid^ 
tlie  firfl  of  this  ftrange  Review,  and  exhibit  a  portentous  afpedl^  no  doubt, 
to  Scottifii  literature;  but  their  malign  influeacej  it  is  hoped,  fhall  not 
extend  to  an  Englilh  atmofphere. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  . 

Pkiloi  is  informed  that  Lord  Chatham's  Letters  were  reviewed  in  our 
Number  for  September — Any  communication  from  him  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

J.  F.  F.  is  requefted  to  accept  our  beft  thanks  for  the  gratification  which 
'  w4.  have  derived  from  the  perufal  of  a  very  excellent  Sermon,  printed  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  our  Work. 


A  P  PE  N  DI X 


TO  VOLUME  XIX. 


EJfaifur  VEfprit  et  V  Influence^  ie  la  Reformattdn  de  Luther.^^An  EJfay 
on  the  Spirit  and  the  Influence  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther.     A 
IV(^\  that  gained  the  Pri^  on  that  ^efiion  propo/ed  hy  the  Na- 
tional  InJHiuti  of  France*     By  Charlcfs  Villers.     Paris.     1804. 

THE  examination  of  this  vi^^interefling  queflion,  anaiyfing  an 
event  which  has  given  i^^rong  a  colour*  to  the  moral  a'nd 
political,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  principles  of  Europe,  is  con- 
du£led,  in  general,  by  M.  Villers,  with  a  very  liberal  and  difcriml- 
n-ating  hand.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  firft  contains 
general  obfcrvations  on  the  fabje£l ;  the  fecond  develop^s  5t}>  influence 
on  the  various  ftates  of  Europe,  as  well  thofe  who  followed  the  Re-, 
formation,  as  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  the  conflitutlon  and  forms  of' 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Early  in  the  work  we  meet  with   thefe  very  fen&ble  remarks ; 

"  It- is  imponible  lo  engage  in  an  inveftigation  of  the  effefis  of  the  re- 
formation, without  being  in  forae  degree  compelled  to  make  thi'9'iefie^ion> 
'  The  great  event  which  I  am  confidering  as  a  caule,  is  it  not,  in  effiect> 
atlelf,  the  fimple  refult  of  other  events  which  have  preceded  it,  la  which, 
and  not  to  this,  which  is  only  an  intermediate  cireumllance,  I  ought  to 
look  up  as  the  true  origin  of  all  that  has  followed  ?*    . 

"  Such,  without  doubt,  i«  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  refearches  of  this 
nature.  When  it  looks  forward,  its  point  of  departure  feems  to  be  the 
hxed  bafe  from  which  all  the  future  fteps  proceed ;  but  let  it  caft  a  re- 
Irofjie^ive  look,  and  the  firft  point  only  appears  as  a  neceffary 'conf«quence 
of  thofe  that  preceded  it,  and  fervesonly  as  a  paflage  to  arrive  at  thofe  that 
follow.  To  the  eye  of  the  mind,  every  afcending  caufe  becottles  a  fimple 
e^Q^,  in  dellcending,  every  efFed  in  its  turn  becomes  a  caufe.  The  pro-' 
penfity  we  have  to  attribute  everything  that  follows  an  event  to  that  event 
itlelf,  as  if  it  were  its  caufe,  is  tlie  conduCtory  clue  that  enables  us  to  ar- 
range the  faQs  of  biftory ;  it  is  the  law  of  cohelion,  by  which  the  prefent 
attaches  Itfelf  to  the  pall.  To  afcend  thus  from  efTeft  lo  caufe,  to  a  fitA 
caufe  fubfillory  by  itfelf,  and  not  the  effect  of  any  preceding  caufe,  is  a 
ueceflTary.  objed  of  our  underftanding,  which  fecks  fome  permanent  princi- 
ple on  which  it  may  found  its  fpeculations.  It  is  on  this  flippery  path  that 
metapiiyfics  lofe  themfelves. 

'*  It  IS  neceffary  for  the  hiftorian  then  in  the  cafe  before  us,  to  attend  to 
what  prreceded  the  great  event  he  is  examining,  to  determine  by  the  in- 
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fluence  of  what  eaures  this  event  has  been  itfelf  brought  about,  and  to 
what  degree  thofe  feme  caafes  have  influenced  the  feries  of  fubfequent 
events.  It  is  proper  alfo  for  him  toconfider  what  woiild  have  happened 
from  the  flow  and  pro^reffive  march  of  human  nature,  fometim^s  called  (h€ 
natural  courfe  of  things,  if  this  great  event,  this  ftriking  circumdance^ 
which  is  the  immediate  objed  of  inquiry,  bad  not  happened.  In  fine,  be 
fiiould  afcertain  whateffeci  the  individual  and  proper  chara6)er  of  the  event 
itfelf,  as  well  as  of  the  age  and  the  nation  where  it  took  place,  and  ot 
the  principal  aclors  in  it,  had  on  the  particular  modifications  of  its  con- 
fequences/* 

The  following  obfervation  of  the  author,  gives  a  concife  hiftory  of 
the  French  Revolution.  ^*  It  has  been  aa  opinion  generally  efta- 
bliflied  among  thofe  who  refleded  on  the  fate  of  nations,  and  this 
nion  has  almoft  always  been  confirmed  by  hQ^  that  a  govern- 
nr.ent,  democratic  in  its  principle,  transforms  itfelf  gradually  fooner 
or  later  into  oligarchy  and  monarchy,  and  finiflies  by  degenerating 
into  defpotifm." 

7^he  following  obfervation  on  the  Englifh  conftitution,  is,  confi- 
deriiig  whence  it  comes,  curious  and  interefting.  '•  The  conftitu- 
tion  of  England  has  been  much  admired.  I  am  not  inclined  to 
argue  on  its  value,  but  what  renders  this  ftrange  [iizarre]  conftitu- 
tion  fo  good,  is  the  patriotifm,  the  pride,  the  iridependence  of  the 
peafant,  the  citizen,  and  the  gentleman ;  caufe  the  fentiments  of 
llaves  to  enter  into  all  thofe  hearts  which  beat  with  liberty ;  and  you 
l¥Ould  fee  of  what  ufe  this  fine  palladium  of  the  confiitution  would 
be."  There  certainly  •  needs  no  ghoft  to  tell  us,'  that  no  conftitu- 
tion  can  make  men  free  Hfho  wifh  to  beflaves;  but,  furely,  the 
general  patriotifm,  pride,  and  independence  of  a  people,  muft  owe 
much  to  that  conflitution,  of  which  they  afterwards  become  the  pre-* 
fervors  and  defenders. 

The  author  makes  the  following  obfervation  on  the  different  efFefls 
of  the  fpirit  of  religious  controverfy  introduced  by  the  Reformation, 
and  the  fubmif):on  to  the  dogmas  of  authority  enforced  by  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

*'  We  may  remark  (he  fays)  that  thcvfe  religious  difputes  which  only  re- 
late to  different  opinions  in  theology  and  matters  of  faith,  have  contributed 
to  keep  alive  in  Proteflant  countries  that  lively  fpirit  of  religion,  and  that 
attachment  to  Chriflianity,  which  is  found  fo  much  more  flrongly  marked 
there,  than  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  is  better  aftf^r  all  to  difpute 
about  religion,  than  to  fit  down  quietly  without  any  ;  it  h  better  to  dif- 
pute about  the  mode  of  worfliipping  God,  than  not  to  beheve'  in  him  at 
all,  and  to  repofe  in  indifference  and  lukewarmnefs  on  evary  thiii^  that 
concerns  our  relation  with  the  Deity."  '*!^ 

This  reafoning  feems  plaufible,  but  how  long  will  religious  con- 
troverfy, if  encouraged,  copfiiie  itfelf  to  ceremonies*  only,  without 
entering  on  efTentials ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  an  ancient  philofo- 
pher,  that  even  atheifm  was  preferable  to  enthuiiafm,  in  as  mucl^ 
ds  it  was  better  not  tp  believe  in  a  God,  (h^a  to  (oriri  ii^ipusi 
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notions  of  his  attributes  and  moral  government  of  the  univerfe. — 
The  aflertion  has  a  boldnefs  that  almoft  borders  on  the  prophane  ; 
but  when  we  view  what  enormities  mankind  have  committed  through 
erroneous  principles  of  religion,  we  muft  deprecate  the  ide^  of  truft- 
ing  to  human  reafon  alone,  unaided  and  un retrained  by  authority 
derived  from  the  precepts  of  the  revelation  of  the  laws  of  the  Deity 
to  mankind.  Much  evil  has,  beyond  doubt,  ^rifen  from  the  falfe 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  by  a  felfiih  priefthood,  while  the  Scrip- 
tures were  locked  up  in  a  dead  language;  but  much  evil  has  alfo 
^^rifen  from  the  abfurd,  the  immoral,  and  the  blafphemous  notions 
which  have  been  difleminated  by  the  indifcreet  and  the  enthufiaftic 
rommeritaries  of  the  ignorant,  of  the  fooliih  ;  and  we  may  add,  the 
frantic. 

"We  give  M,  Villers  credit  for  the  following  paffage,  though  we 
are  furprifed  tp  fee  it  in  a  book  printed  by  authori'ty,  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1804.  Speaking  of  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  that  followed 
the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes  in  France,  he  adds,  **  This  laft 
explofion  of  papal  intolerance  had  at  laft  ceafed.  The  unfortunate 
Iwouis  XVL  whom  a  great  deal  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion  had 
not  rendered  inhuman,  was  labouring  to  heal  every  wound,  when 
that  ftorm  arofe,  of  which  he  became  the  moft  illuftrious  vidlim.*' 

In  the  fallowing  remark  we  do  not  think  the  author  quite  confiflent 
with  himfelf.  After  ponfidering  what  great  efFedts  the  Reformation 
has  already  produced  on  the  moral  and  political  flate  of  the  world,  he 
feys,^**  Thus  two  Saxon  monks  will  haVe  changed  the  face  of  the 
globe,  the  Dominican  Tetzel  came  impudently  to  preach  indul- 
gences at  the  gates  ef  Wittemburg ;  the  free  and  vehement  Luther 
was  indignant  at  it,,  he  ftood  up  to  opppfe  the  indulgences,  and  all 
£urope  was  difturbed,  a  ferment  enfued,  and  violence  fcllowed ;  a 
new  order  of  things  was  the  refult,  and  powerful  republics  were 
formed.  Their  principles  ftill  more  powerful  than  their  arms,  in- 
troduced themfelves  among  all  nations,. whence  great  revolutions  have 
^irifen  from  it,  and  thofe  which  mud  )^ec  arife  from  it,  are  without 
doubt  incalculable."  Here  the  author  imputes  the  reformation,  with 
all  its  confequences,  to  two  Saxon  monks ;  though  he  has  told  U8 
h^forei  that  it  was  only  the  ciFe^  of  other  pre-difpofing  caufes. 


Gedichtty  t^c^'-^Poemsy  by  W.  N.  Frewdentheil.    Hanover.     i863t 

Pp.  246.     Helwingfch, 

IT  has  been  fometimes  imagined  by  perfons  who  have  traced  thd 
hiftory,  and  (tudied  the  monuments,  of  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Afts,  with  a  fpirit  of  phllofophical  reflection  ;  that  the  firft  rude  ages 
of  Poetry  have  been,  and  muft  ever,  by  a  natural  neceflity,  be, 
thofe,  in  which,  a^  the  moft  originally  expreflive  of  the  moft  pi£tu* 
refque  appearances  of  exterior  nature,  and  the  moft  wildly  and '  va<» 
riouily  impsiffioned  fenfiments  of  the  human  heart,  the  produc- 
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tioDS  in  this  art,  tranfcend  in  eflential  excellence,  whatever  hai  been, 
or  can  be,  fupplied  by  the  greater  tafte  and  labour  with  which  it  may 
be,  in  its  fubfequent  pro^^rtirs,  cultivated. 

Yet  we  know  not  woether  the  experience  of  the  prefent   time 
mud  not  be  owned  to  contradidt  that  plaufible  opinion.     None  but 
the  mere  poets  of  the  clofet  are  now  content  to  write  from, books,  and 
from  tame  or  fantaftic  imitation  merely.     Noue  but  Metkodijis^  (if  we 
may  prefume  to  borrow  an  aliufion  from  abfurdities  which  difgracc 
religion ;)  Meihodijis  in  poetical  feeling,  inflamed,  or  pretending  to 
be  inflamed,  by  a  crazy,  unnatural  ardour  of  fentiment  in  thefc  mat- 
ters, can   endure  fuch  poetry  as,    after    being  put  entirely   out    of 
faibion  by  the  inimitable  wit  and  humour  of  the  Baviad  and  M,^- 
VIAD,  has  been,  to  our  afl;oniflmient,  impudently  revived    in    the 
trite  common- place,  the  alliterative  rant,  and  the  rumbling  hurdy^ 
gurdy  verfiflcation  of  fomething  that,  to  the  fhame  of  the  age,  has 
been  praifed,<— chiefly,  perhaps,  for  the  Democratical  Ravings 
which  it  containc,  under  the  title  of  the  Pleasures  o/Uote.     But, 
the  extendon  of  the^range  of  knowledge,  has  brought   us    into   ac- 
quaintance with  many  novelties  of  external  nature^  to  which  mankind, 
in  the  infancy  of  civility  and  refinement,  are  unavoidably  Grangers; 
but  which,  having  power  to  agitate  our  paOionsi  and  imagination,  are, 
therefore,  fit  fubjeds  and  engines  of  poetical  genius^    New  modifica- 
tions oi human  charaSier^  even  fuch  as  have  never  before  been  obferved, 
far  lefs  recorded,  are  every  day  prefenting  themfelves  to  the   mutual 
notice  of  mankind,  in  their  inrercourfe  with  one  another:     And 
thcfe  add  fo  many  new  fubjedls   to   the  range  of  poetical  exertion, 
in  its  moft  interefting  provinces.     How  much  lefs  varied  the  cba- 
xa6lcrs  of  Horner^  than  thofe  of  Shakefpearef   The  improvements  and 
il'efinements  in  the  Arts,  do  not  fo  much  remove  us  from  nature,  as 
brinf .  us  nearer  to  the  proper  truth  and  beauty  of  its  defigns :    And, 
the  nearer  we  arrive  toward  thefe  in  our  artificial  productions;  fo 
much  tt^e  more  are  thefe  fitted  to  touch  the  mind,  in  th;^  poetical  de- 
fcriptions  of  them.     The  poeta  of  the  rude  ag^s,  are   never,  as  to 
local  circumftances,  widely  convcrfant  with  the  appearances  of  na- 
ture, as  they  vary  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  or  with  the  tribes  of 
mankind,  in  the  numberlefs  dtverfities  in  which  they  exift  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  habitable  earth  :  And  thus  muft  they,  of  ne- 
ceffity,  be  fi rangers  to  a  multitude  of  obje£ls  the  moft  fui table  for 
poetical  imitation,  which  the  more  enlarged  geographical  and  hiftori- 
cal  knowledge  of  later  and  more  civilized  times,  of  ncceflity,  opens 
to  the  poet's  ufe.     Thefe  are  reafons  which,  even  if  no  Goldfmithy 
no  Giffhrd^  no  Burnsy  no  Burger^  no  Klopjlcck  had,  in  modern  times, 
arifen,  fhould  have  led  us  to  believe,  that  the  hope  of  new  poetical 
originality,  worthy  of  the  firfl  (imple  force  and  fublimity  of  the  art, 
was  not,  even  in  thefe  days  of  refinement  and  luxury,  to  be  refign- 
ed.     But   refearch    and  reafoning  are,  here,  almoft  unfteceflary.-^ 
JHe  that  compares  the  poetry  which  Europe  and  Afia  have,  within 
i^hefe  laft  fifty  years  fupplied,   with   that  which  even  Grieece  .an4 
'••  '^  •  •  ' ' ,  '  >       •  '  Rome.  • 
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Rome  produced  in  the  ages  of  Homer  and  of  Enniusj  will  feel,  with- 
out going  into  gny  fubtlety  of  difquifition,  that  the  genius  and  the 
fkill  of  poetry  have  been  exalted  with  the  general  progrefs  of  refine- 
ment and  fcience.  Indeed,  if  one  were  particularly  to  diftinguifh 
every  age  in  the  hiftory  of  mankindjvby  a  tiile  taken  from  that  in 
which  it  chiefly  excels ;  the  prefent  might,  perhaps,  be  marked  abov« 
allthcpaft,  as  ^^  the  Aoe  ^  Poets." 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Freudentheil  afFord  remarkable  evidence, 
that  true  poetical  genius  ftill  continues  to  arife  in  Germany,  and  is 
at  no  lofs  for  fubjefts  on  which  to  exercife  itfelf,  without  the  imita- 
tion or  repetition  of  excellence  already  trite.  There  is  a  pleafing 
amenity  in  the  fpirit  and  temper  which  predominate  throughout  his,, 
verfes.  The  verfification  is  fweet,  and  light,  and  admirably  varied, 
in  the  flow  of  its  melody.  The  language  is  not  only  claflically 
pure,  as  to  its  freedom  from  folecifms  and  foreign  idioms  ;  but  is 
truly  that  felcdtion  of  phrafeology  which  ^s  appropriated,  in  the 
German  language,  to  the  pi£lurefque  and  ardent  expreflion  of  poetry. 
The  Critics  of  Goettingen  have  already  honoured  this  volume  with 
high  and  liberal  praife.  We  fhoultl  not  need  to  praife  it,  if  wfe  could 
conveniently  prefent  fome  of  its  beauties  iil  a  fuitable  tranflation  to 
our  readers,  who  cannot  enjoy  them  in  the  language  in  which  they 
have  originally  appeared. 


jHiJioire  comparee  des  Syjiemes  de  Phihfophie^  reJativement  aux  Prln* 
€ipes  des  Connaijfances  humaines. — A  comparative  Hijipry  of  the  Syf- 
terns  of  Philofophy^  relative  to  the  Principles  $f  Human  Knowledge. 
By  J.  M.  Degerando.     Paris.     1804,     Three  Vols.    8vo. 

A  HISTC'RV  of  the  various  fyftems  of  thofe  perfons  who  call 
themfelves  philofophers,  may,  in  other  words,  be  called  a 
hiftory  of  the  waking  dreams  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  work  be- 
fore us,  the  author  purfues  his  inquiry  through  all  the  rrtazes  of  con- 
jefture  anci  invcfligation,  of  reafon  and  imagination;  of  truth  and 
error,  from  Thales  to  Kant ;  and  with  much  laborious  refearch 
he  has  colle6led  all  the  various  dogmata  of  the  different  fchools  df 
philofophy,  has  compared  them  together,  ^nd  given  his  own  opi- 
nions of  each  ;  in  which  opinions  we  fi.nd  many  things  to  praife,  and 
fome  things  to  ccnfure. 

After  tracing  the  progrefs  of  philofophy,  and  the  opinions  of 
philofophers,  when  we  look  back  on  this  vaft  plflure  of  human 
Icience,  how  few  names  do  we  find  that  have,  without  prejudice, 
?ind  without  enthufiafm,  been  accurate  inquirers  concerning  general 
nature  and  human  intsUeft,  and  have  added  to  the  real  (lores  of  hu- 
tnan  fcience  ;  how  few  that  we  can  clafs  with  Socrates,  Ariftotle,Ga- 
lileo;  Bacon,  and  Newton., 

M.  Degerando  has  divided  his  work,  or,  as  he  fays,  the  work 
ilividef  itfelf  int«  two  parts.     The  firft  is  a  plain  hiftorical  account 
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of  the  fyftems  formed  by  the  imagination  of  philofophers,  relatiTC  to 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  with  an  indication  of  the  con- 
fieflion  that  unites  each  of  thefe  fydems  with  the  opinions  which  art 
derived  froiti  them.  The  fecond  is  a'  critical  analyfis  of  the  fame 
fyftems,  where  their  motives  are  oppofed  to  each  other,  and  their  dif- 
ferent effedls  compared. 

It  immediately  (Iruck  us,  that  the  objedls  of  this  divifion  were  not 
fufficiemiy  diftin6l;  and  that  in  giving  an  account  6f  the  connec- 
tion between  the  fyftem  itfelf,  and  th^ opinion  derived  from  it,  and 
of  the  oppoGtion  of  one  fyftem  to  another,  it  would  in  both  cafes  be 
neceflary  to  analyfe  the  fyftems,  and  go  over  the  fame  grolmd  again ; 
and  on  peru&ng  the  work  our  conje^ures  were  confirmed,  and  wc 
often  found  the  author  faying  again  in  the  fecond  part,  what  he  had 
before  faid  in  the  fir  ft. 

The  author    begins    by  clafling  the  philofophers    according  to 
what  he  calls  five  philofophic  epochs ;  the  firft,  beginning  fix  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  the  age  of  Solon,  Thales,  and 
Pythagoras,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Anaxagoras^  comprehend- 
ing* about  two  centuries.     The  fecond  commences  with   Socrates, 
and  lafts  four  centuries.     The  third,  to  ufe  the  author's  own  wordS| 
*  begins  about  the  time  that  Rome  became  the  miftrefs  of  the  world, 
and  the  ilavc  of  the  Caefars,  which  faw  the  birth  of  Chriftianity, 
and  the  lofs  of  Grecian  glory  and  independence.     The  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Arabians  under  the  Caliphs,  the  eftablifhments  for  learn- 
ing under  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new 
empire  in  the  Weft,  mark  the  fourth  period.     But,  (continues  M. 
Degerando)  what  a  number  of  remarkable  events  accumulate  round 
the  fifth  epoch  !  The  invention  of  printing ;  the  difcovery  of  America; 
and  the  way  to  India ;  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  ;  the  reformation  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  ;   the  downfall  of  the  ancient  edifice  reared  by 
the  fcholaftlc  philofophy ;  the  great  difcoveries  in  Natural  Hiflory 
and  Aftronomy.     A  fudden  revolution  took  place  in  men's  ideas,  for 
a  moment,  people  walked  as  chance  dire£led,  it  was  the  reftlefs  agi- 
tation of  a  fudden  waking  from  ileep  ;  but  Bacon  appeared,  fixed 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  and  the  deftiny  of  fcience,  and  led  as  his  fol- 
lowers thegreateftgeniufes  which  had  illuminated  modern  times.' 

Mr.  D.  then  proceeds  to  give  the  difiindlive  and  eflential  cha- 
'raderof  each  of  thefe  periods.     During. the  firft  of  thefe  five  pe- 
riods, he  fays,  the  principles  of  human  fcience  were  fought  in  the 
nature  of  things y  and  in  their  primitive  elements  ;  this  could  only  be 
attainedf  by  hypothefes,  and  accordingly  hypothefes  were  predomi- 
iiant.     During  the  fecond  of  thefe  periods,  thefe  principles  were 
fought  in  the  nature  of  (cience  itfelf,  the  human  underftanding  then 
refle6le4   on  itfelf,  and  meditation  prefided  over  the  formation  of 
theories.     During  the  third  period,  the  fource  of  all  knowledge  was 
fought  in  infpiration  and  extafy,  derived  fronl  contemplative  enthu- 
fiafm  ;  the  fyftems  were  m.^ked  by  all  its  charadtert*     During  the 
fourth  period,  men  thought  to  find  tiiis  fource  in  axioms^  in  general 
I  notions, 
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notions^  and  eftablifhed  forms,  which  exprefled  their  connexion  with 
each  other ;  a  fubtle  logic,  and  abftra£t  combinations  were  the  in- 
evitable refult  of  fuch  a  procefs^  At  length,  in  the  ftfth  period,  hu- 
man knowledge  was  ^(ligned  to  principles  derived  both  from  obfer- 
vation  and  reflexion,  men  applied  to  the  ftiidy  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  smind,  and  the  procefb  of  experience  and  philofophy  became 
the  art  of  method. 

This  is,  what  may  be  termed,  the  (keleton  of  the  firft  part,  which 
is  analyfed,  and  flluftrated  through  upwards  of  800  e£tavo  pages. — 
The  obje<St  of  the  fecond  part,  the  author  tells  us,  is  to  difcover  how 
a  comparifon  of  the  different  fyftems  of  philofophy  may  ierve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  good  theory  of  the  generation  of  knowledge. — 
Having  confidered  (he  fays)  in  the  firft  part,  all  the  theories  as  fo 
many  fadls  for  the  obferving  philofopher,  we  {hall  proceed  to  confi- 
der  thefe  h£ts  as  elements  of  a  new  theory.  Thefe  all  refolve  them- 
felvcs  into  three  grand  queftions,  which  feem  to  comprehend  all 
others.  The  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  its  origin^  its  realitym 
To  thefe  three  queftions  correfpond  alfo  the  three  moft  remarkable 
contrafts  produced  by  the  oppofition  of  fe£ls,  and  to  each  of  thefe 
queftions  ^wo  anfwers,  diametrically  oppoiite  to  eachj;  immediately 
prefent  themfelves,  equally  abfolute,  and  equally  gontradiftory,  viz. 
i'cepticifm  and  dogmatifm.  If  we  a(k,  is  any  human  knowledge  cer^ 
tain  ?  Scepticifm  anfwers,  nothing  is  certain.  Dogmatifm,  that  every 
thing  which  produces  conviSfion  is  certain.  If  we  afk  what  are  the  fir/i 
elements  of  our  knowledge ;  the  one  anfwers,  they  are  only  in  the  firfh 
imprefftons  on  the  fenjes  \  the  other,  that  they  are  only  in  the  deduc- 
tions of  our  reafon.  If  we  afk  in  what  confifts  the  reality  of  our 
knowledge^  the  one  will  try  to  confine  it  to  the  fimple  external  ob- 
je4ls  that  ai£t  on  our  organs,  whence  that  fyftem  is  derived,  whith  is 
called  materialifm\  the  other  would  confine  it  to  the  fole  internal 
operations,  whence  the  various  forts  of  idealijm  are  derived.  The 
author  traces  the  efFefts  of  thefe  oppofite  opinions  on  the  different 
fyftems  of  philofophy,  tracing  them  again  from  Thales  to  Kant ;  and 
concludes  by  (hewing  the  advantages  of  experimental  philofophy,  in 
reconciling  thefe  contradiflions.  *'  It  is  this  mode  of  philofophifing, 
(Jie  fays)  that  places  philofophy  beyond  the  reach  of  detradtors;  it 
aiTociates  its  caufe  with  the  caufe  of  human  reafon,  it  throws  far  from 
itfelf  thofe  accufations  which  may  be  dire£ted  againft  the  inconve- 
nience of  fome  tranfient  fyftems  **  ^  it  oppofes  to  the  injiiftice  of  pre- 
judiced 

*  It  \%  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  fome 
men,  to  place  the  influence  of  thQ  philofophy  of  Locke  and  Bacon  among 
the  caufes  which  have  produced  the. political  commotions,  of  which  the 
end  of  the  laft  centufy  f  has  been  the  theatre.    Even  fuppofing  that  human 

•  t  There    is  a  ftrange  confufion   of  time  ai^d  jplace  in  this   theatrical 

metaphor.    Rbtibwbr.  / 
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judiced  men,,  the  ftriking  teftimony  of  fads,  the  concurrence  of  men 
of  the  moft  eminent  genius,  the  authority  of  ages,  and  the  general 
fentiment  of  mankind ;  and  it  even  finds  the  fccret  to  difcover  truth 
by  former  errors,  and  thus  make  its  enemies  themfelves  become  its 
tributaries." 

We  have  now  given  a  general,  though  fuccinS  outline  of  this 
work,  it  remains  to  make  fome  obfcrvation  on  paflages  that  par- 
iticularly  (Iruck  us  in  going  through  the  book. 

Speaking  of  true  philofophy,  M.  Degerando  very  juftly  obferves, 
that,  *  on  recurring  to  its  own  annals,,  it  will  fee  with  a  juft  pride 
the  men  moft  diftinguiflied  for  depth  of  thought,  in  every  country, 
and  in  every  age,  have  in  a  manner  unanimoufly  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  truths  which  are  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  confoling  to 
the  heart  of  man  ;  amidft  the  contradiSions  that  divide  fe<9s,  a 
happy  concord  is  almoft  always  preferved  with  regard  to  the  fun- 
daiAental  ideas  which  do  honour  to  our  nature,  which  afcertain  oirr 
duties  and  adorn  our  life.  It  is  on  the  territory  of  fpeculation  that 
we  difpute.;  men  differ  in  definitions^  in  proofs,  in  abftrad  notions, 
and  in  fyftems ;  but  practical  knowledge,  fuch  as  the  laws  of  rea- 
fon,  and  the  principles  of  morality,  is  firft  fixed,  and  obtains  a 
more  general  fufFrage,  maintains  Itfelf  with  more .  conftancy,  s^nd 
receives  in  fome  mcafurc  a  new  fanfbion  from  the  divcrfity  of  opi- 
nions that  fliew  themfelves  011  other  points.' 

This  is  the  author's  opinion  of  found  philofophy  ;  afterwards  he 
fays,  *  Let  us  now  defcribe  that  dangerous  art  which  forms  the  fpi- 
rit  of  fcdls  J  perhaps  it  may  be  neceffary  to  unveil  it  for  the  purpofc 
of  weakening  the  danger  itfelf.  Firft  lay  it  down  as  a  pofition,  that 
every  thing  in  philofophy  is  to  be  begun  afrefti,  and  people  will 
eafily  believe  you.  There  are  crowds  of  people  who  are  tired  of 
old  notions,  and  who  are  anxious  for  revolutions,  as  well  in  the 
order  of  fcience,  as  in  the  order  of  government ;  perfuade  them 
once  of  the  neceflity  of  an  eritire  renovation,  and  they  will  readily 
take  you  for  their  guide,  as  there  are  fo  few  minds  who  are  con- 
fcious  cither  of  the  genius-or  the  courage,  to  undertake  fo'difficult  a 
tafk.  Give  then  only  new  names  to  things,  and  to  the  greateft 
number  the  renovation  will  fccm  completed.     Afi'eft  a  great  fingfi- 


pafEons  have  not  always  more  influence  on  great  political  revolutions  thai 
fyftems,  or  that  fyilems  of  philofophy  were  capable  of  giving  fuch  a  move- 
ment to  the  multitude.  It  is  yet  clear,  at  lead,  that  no  philofophy  tooJd 
be  more  innocent  of  thefe  evils,  or  even  more  proper  to  prevent  thein, 
than  that  which  propofca  experience  as  a  guide  to  the  human  mind;  it  is 
not  the  philofophy  that  would  authorife  a  ludden  trial  of  abdcad  theories  on 
a  great  people.  Empiricifm  oppofes  all  reform,  and  fpeculativA  fyilems 
provoke  r  hem  imprudently.  The  philofophy  of  experience  alone,  in  iptO' 
pofmg  reforms,  accommodates  them  to  the  times,  the  manners,  to  the  lef- 
Ibns  of  pail  times«  and  the  circumilance  of  the  prefect.    Avxh^h's  Nou. 

larity 
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larity  in- all  your  forms, » and  a  decided  tone  in  all  your  afiertions. — 
Find  the  means  to  peffiiade  your  adepts,  that  they  are  elevated  above 
the  reft  of  mankind ;  the  more  you  flatter  their  vanity,  the  more 
oa  will  command  their  credulity.  Ufe  all  your  influence  to  infu- 
ate  them  from  every  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the  feft.  Have 
an  entire  code  of  laws  already  prepared,  which  are  peculiar  toyour- 
fclf.  The  generality  of  minds  are  obliged  to  thofe  who  •  will  deign 
to  command  them.  Have  fome  paradoxes  in  referve  for  thofe  of  a 
brilliant  fancy,  and  fome  myfteries  for  the  enthufiafts.  This  is  not 
an  art  which  will  agree  with  a  juft  and  a  peaceful  mind  ;  but  oa 
I  confidering  the  hiftory  of  fe6ts>  and  their  end,   weihall   find  how 

- .         frivolous  that  popularity  is  which  is  founded  on  illufion/ 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  work,  the  author  enters  at  large  into  an 
examination  of  the  fyftem  of  Kant.  So  much  has  been  already  faid 
on  the  fubjefl,  and  we  have  entered  fo  largely  on  it,  as  well  elfewhcre 
as  in  our  laft  Appendix*,  that  we  fball  only  fay  here,  that  Mr.  D. 
after  giving  all  due  credit  to  the  charafter,  the  fcience,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Profeflbr  of  Kochihglberg,  fhews  that,  however,  his  lyf- 
tem  may  appear  to  correft  or  refute  the  errors  of  former  fyftems,  it 
in  reality  fails  into  all  of  them  itfelf. 

To  give  a  general  charaSer  of  the  work,  it  poflTefles  various 
valuable  materials,  colleSed  with  great  indullry.;  but  the  detail  is 
tedious  to  a  degree,  that  wearies  the  reader,  and  the  repetitions  of  the 
fame  fafts,  and  the  fame  obfervations,  are  innumerable.  If  the 
work  were  comprefied  to  about  half  its  bulk,  and  a  greater  attention 
paid  to  the  iucidus  ordoj  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  as  well  as  a  very 
eotertaining  work.  '        *  . 


r 

Voyage  dam  les  ^atre  Principaux  Ifles  des  Mers  d*Jfrique,  ^c. 

Voyage  to  the  four  principal  Iflands  of  the  African  Seasy  performed  by  Or-^ 
der  of  Government^  during  the  Tears  1801  and  l8o2;  with  the  Hif- 
tory of  the  Paffagi  of  Captain  Baudm^  from  Port  Louis  to  the  Iflandof 
Mauritius.  By.  J.  B.  G.  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Officer  of 
TEtat  Major,  and  Chief  Naturalift  in  the  Corvet  Le  Naturalijie^ 
in  the  Expedition  of'Difcovery,  commanded  by  Captain  Baudin. 

THESE  four  principal  iflands  appear  to  he  (for  they  are  never  fpe- 
cified  in  the  courfe  of  the  work)  Teneriffe,  the  ifle  de  France, 
the  ifle  de  Bourbon,  and  St.  Helena.  A  great  part  of  the  work  is  ta- 
ken up  with  botanical  refearches,  to  which  are  added,  fome  curious 
obfervations  on  other  parts  of  natural  hiftory,  with  lome  few  political 
and  ftatiflical  remarks,  and  interfperfed  occafionally  with  fome  anec-* 
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*  See  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  488. 
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dotes  a  la  frin^aije^  for  the  author  feetns  to  think  France  the  firft  of 
all  countries,  and  hitnfelf  the  iirft  of  all  Frenchmen,  and  which  opini- 
on he  is  by  no  means  diffident  in  bringing  forward,  notwithftanding, 
he  fays,  after  Montaigne,  in  his  Preface,  that  '*  the  pronoun  /  is  de- 
teftable,  it  wounds  the  reader." 

We  have  a  very  early  fpecimen  how  much  M.  St.  Vincent  regard- 
ed the  apothegm  of  Montaigne  (who  by  the  way  did  not  nouch  regard 
it  himfelf),  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  effe£t  on  himfelf,  ofhi$ 
patLge  from  Havre  t(/ TenerifFe,  which  certainly  can  be  intereftingto 
no  one  but  himfelf.     Of  this  the  following  extrad  will  be  fufficient. 

"  My  departure  did  not  give  me  any  very  lively  p^in,  neither  did  my  ar- 
rival give  me  any  very  great  pleafure ;  thbfe  who  know  me  will  be  furpri- 
iedal  thiSf  as  I  am  nothing  lefsthan  insensible  (ajiathique) ,  perhaps^  the  Tea, 
which  had  no  effed  on  my  conflitution,  had  influenced  my  moral  habits. 

"  We  eat  all  the  way  to  Teneriffc  of  the  bread  we  took  in  at  Havre,  and 
which  kept  very  well.  The  commander  had  alfo  prelerved  fome  milk^ 
which  being  heated  every  morning,  was  not  ipoiled  till  the  day  of  our  ar« 
rival." 

■ 

'  The  account  M.  St.  Vincent  gives  of  the  manners  of  the  better  fcrt 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Laguna,  will  judlfy  what  We  have  faid  of  his 
national  partiality. 

"  The  merchants,  and  thofe  who  follow  any  branch  of  commerce  form 
the  polite  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  In  general  the  inhabitants 
of  eafy  behaviour  have  adopted  much  ofEnglifh  manners,  the  men,  never- 
theieis,  drefs  a  la  Fran^aiset  becau(e  they  have  difcovered  that  ta^le  is  iii(e- 
parable  from  our  nation ;  and  they  have  rendered  us  a  juflice  that  Mr.  Cook 
has  not  rendered  us.  That  navigator  never  negledls  an  opportunity  to  cri- 
ticiCe  us.  We  read  in  his  third  voyage,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Croix  are 
decent  entrngh^  exeeht  in  their  mode  of  dressing,  luhich  is  that  rf  the  French,  If  any 
other  than  Mr.  Cook  had  written  this  fentence,  it  would  have  been  thought 
at  lead  out  of  place,  but  the  time  is  not  come,  and  the  Britiih  navigator  yet 
pad'es  for  infallible ;  certainly,  if  it  is  ridiculous  to  follow  the  faihions  of 
Paris,  that  ridicule  attaches  more  to  London  than  to  all  the  refl  of  the  uni- 
verfe."  , 

Fully  agreeing  with  the  laft  fentence,  we  cannot  forbear  fmiling  at 
the  frivolity  of  a  writer,  who  could  make  fuch  an  obfervation  on  fuch 
a  charadler  as  Cook, 

The  following  defcriptlon  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  Ifle  de  la  Reu* 
nion  is  curious : 

**  We  here  enjoyed  a  beautiful  fpeQacle,  referved  for  thofe  who  travel  in 
mountainous  countries.  The  va/l  Ipace  which  feparates  the  two  plains  was 
filled  by  degrees  with  clouds  of  a  ftriking  whitenefs.  Thefe  clouds  came 
either  in  fogs  fiom  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  or  in  large  fleeces  like  thofe 
bales  of  cotton,  as  they  are  called,  which  fall  gently  in  caicades  from  the 
fummit  of  Gros  Morne;  thefe  blended  themfelves  \o  with  the  horizon  that 
the  point  on  which  we  ftaod,  and  the  plain  of  Fougeres,  oppofite  us,  ap- 
peared like  two  iflands  placed  on  an  ocean  of  fnow.     The  fun  behind  us 

breaking  through  the  vapours  that  had  eciipfed  it  during  a  part  of  the  day, 

was 
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was  refie6ted  in  the  clouds  that  hung  over  the  river,  and  produced^ there 
large  concentric  circles,  not  Very  accurately  defined,  and  painted  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  though  the  orange  was  rather  predominant.  Our 
ihadows  magnified,  were  delineated  pertedly  on  the  vapours,  and  feemfed 
furrounded  with  a  glory/' 

The  hypotfaefis  of  M.  Laplace  concerning  the  ftones  called  atmof'- 
pheric,  which  are  found  in  all  countries,  is  fo  new  and  fo  extraordi- 
nary, that  we  cite  it  for  the  amuTement  of  our  readers. 

"Many  very  plaufible  reafons  in  appearance,  have  without  doubt  deter- 
mined him  to  leek,  incur  fatellite,  the  crater  which  has  threatened  us 
with  therain  of  the  Gaboanites:  that  planet  yet  more  volcanized  than  this 
which  we  inhabit,  prefents  *  ignivomous  mountains  higher  than  the  mofl 
elevated  fummits  ot  the  earth.  Its  mafs  being  neverthelefs  much  lefs,  thefe 
volcanosproportionably  greater,  muflbe  endowed  with  a  greater  force,  by 
which  means  they  are  enabled  to  throw  ftones  beyond  the  fphere  of  the 
mooti'^  attra6Uon.  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  a  force  of  impulfe  in  a  lunary  vol- 
cano, in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  its  mafs  with  that  of  Vefuvius,  and 
we  (hall  conceive  that  it  is  eafy  for  it  to  throw  burning  rocks  as  far  as  us.*^ 

M.  St.  Vincent  then  adds,  that  thefe  reafons  appear  fo  ftrong,  that 
he  fliall  not  conteft  them,  but  fubmit  the  ideas  he  had  formerly  enter- 
tained on  the  fubje£t  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  M.  de  Laplace. 

We  (hall  conclude  cur  extracts  and  our  criticifm  with  an  inflance 
of  French  bravado,  in  a  converfation  between  the  author  and  a  Britiih 
Naval  Officer,  which  took  place  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena. 

"  Commodore  iSphinftone  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  in  the 
Englifh  navy,  and  it  Teems  he  had  ferved  with  dilHndlion  in  India.  He 
had  eruifed  often  before  the  lile  de  France.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 
talents  of  General  Magallon,  who  commanded  there,  and  he  told  me,  that 
had'  not  the  peace  taken  place,  his  government  had  formed  the  projed  of 
attacking  the  ifland ;  he  added  alio,  that  the  execution  of  it  would  have 
been  entrufted  to  him.  As  he  talked  to  me  of  all  the  formidable  means 
that  would  have  been  employed,  I  laid  to  him  with  politenefs,  that  if  the 
attack  had  taken  place,  I  (hould  have  been  glad  that  it  should  have  been 
conduded  by  him,  becaufc  his  kind  behaviour  to  the  prifoiiers  that  he  had 
frequently  taken  had  gained  him  the  regard  of  many  people.  The  Com- 
modore taking  thefe  words  hi  quite  a  different  fenie  from  what  I  meant, 
thanked  me  much,  and  after  frequently  faying,  you  are  toojiofite ;  he  added,  , 
i«  irtith,  after  the  capture  of  the  island,  7  should  have  done  all  in  my  fi&iver  that  every 
fierswi  should  be  well  treated,  I  ftopped  him  Ihort,  '  Monfieur  ie  Commodore 
(faid  1 1  to  him),  you  have  mifunderftood  me,  I  was  only  defirous  that  you 
fiiould  attack  us  rather  than  another,  becaufe  the  Governor  might  have  am 
opportunity  when  you  were  taken  prifoner  to  return  you  all  the  kindneft 
which  you  have  Aiewn  to  the  Teamen  that  you  have  occafionally  taken.'' 


-hMi 


*  Igttivomes,    We  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  new  coinage  of  words, 
but  it  is  impbffible  to  tranilate  a  mpdern  French  bgok  without  lU-^Reviewer. 
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Tebk  Chr^mlogique  ie  UHiJiQire^  UmverfelUy  ^c. 

A  Chron$logical  TabU  of  Univerfal  H'tjioryy  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Tear  1700,  to  the  General  Peace  in  1802.  By  M,  L'Abbe  Mand. 
Drefden  and  Paris,  1804.    Trcuttel  and  Wiirtz. 

THIS  is,  as  the  title  page  imports,  merely  a  chponological   table 
of  remarkable  events,  with  an  obituary  of  diftinguiihedcharac- 
'  tcrs  at  the  end  of  every  year.  The  following  is  the  account  the  author 
bimfelf  gives  of  his  work.  ^    • 

''  We  have  many  Univerfal  Hiflories  that  are  continued  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  we  have  none  that  entirely  comprehends  it ;  to  ferve  for  the 
.commencement  of  a  general  hi  (lory  of  tliat  century,  the  author  has  employed 
himfelf  in  the  compodtion  of  this  Chronological  Table.  He  can  ventuns 
to  aifert,  that  his  principal  end  in  giving  it  to  the  public,  has  been  to  in- 
duce fome  perfon,  with  better  means  of  information  than  himfelf  to  give 
one  more  exact  and  on  a  larger  fcale.'* 

As  it  is  impolTible  either  td  abridge  or  analyze  a  work  of  this  kind, 
we  (hould  content  ourfelves  with  only  announcing  it  to  our  readers, 
were  it  not  for  fome  fpirited  and  impartial  remarjcs  on  France  in  gene- 
ral, and  efpecially  on  the  revolution,  which  we  are  furprifed  to  fee  in 
works  publiihed  at  Paris,  and  with  the  book  fellers  names  prefixed. 
We  produce  the  following  extrads  as  examples. 

*'  1759,  Nov.  20.  Complete  naval  vi6lory  of  the  Engli(h  under  Admiral 
Hawke,  over  the  French  under  Admiral  Conflans,  near  Bttlleifle :  the 
French  Fleet  was  taken  or  deflroyed.     Tomb  of  the  French  Marine." 

"  1789.  By  the  pre|K)nderance  which  Necker  had  given  to  the  tiers  etaf, 
in  the  compofition  ot  the  AfTembly  this  order  prevailed  over  the  dignified 
Clergy  and  the  Nobleffe,  and  forced  them  to  vote  individually,  and  not  by 
order,  as  had  been  the  ancierit  cuilom  oF  the  States-General." 

"  The  firft  ufe  the  factious  made  of  this  vidory,  was  to  induce  the  Af- 
fembly  to  declare  itfelf  national  and  confcitutionai  againfl  the  tenor  of  iht 
powers  delegated  by  its  legal  conftituents." 

*«  June  27.  The  fadious  carried  their  point  completely  in  uniting,  and 
confounding  together  the  three  orders  of  the  States  at  the  lame  time,  fortl>e 
purpofe  of  irritating  the  people,  they  occafioned  a  terrible  famine  to  take 
place  in  Paris.  From  this  moment  the  Democracy  carried  i^\<i:y  thing  be- 
fore it,  and  produced  the  mod  horrible  anarchy,  by  changing  a  people  fub« 
miiiive  and  attached  to  their  Kings,  into  hordes  of  robbers,  of  cannibals, 
and  of  regicides." 

"  1793,  Feb.  1.  The  French  Convention  </^^;wx  ty^jtr  against  the  King  of 
England,  and  the  Stadtbolder  of  Holland,  and  from  that  thne  the  hoflilities 
with  England  commenced.*' 

"  1799.*  Buonaparte  (for  fo  our  author  always  fpells  the  name,  andal- 


♦  So  the  name  ought  to  be  fpelled,  not  Buonaparte.  'Buma  to  agree  with 
pxrtCt  and  the  Italian  final  e  is  always  pronounced,  and  does  not  l(to  the  £n- 
glifii  reader)  require  the  accent.     Reviewer. 
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ways  gives  it  without  any  addition)  iparches  with  part  of  his  army  from 
Egypt  to  Syria,  and  befiegcs  St.  John  of  Acre,  from  the  7  th  of  March,  and 
after  making  a  number  of  afTaults,  vyhich  are  rendered  quite  ineffedual  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  JSngiifh,  on  the  22d  of  May,  he  retires  to  re* 
gain  Egypt.'' 


Correfpondance  orlginale  et  ined'ite  de  J\  f.  RouJJeaUy  'cnuc  Madame  La- 
iourde  PranqueviUe^  et  M.de  Feyrou,  a  Pans*    Chez  Giguet  et  Mi- 
chaudy  Imprimeurs  Libraires  j  et  a  Neuchatel.   Chez.  L.  Fauche- ' 
Borel,  Libraire.     Ano.  Xl.  2  Tom.     Pp.  755.     1803. 

Ti^e  Correfpondence  of  y,  J,  Rouffiau^  tsx, 

THE  correfpondence  of  J.J.  Roufl'eau,  Is  ai)  excellent  title  page 
for  the  bookfeller,' but  like  rriany  other  attraflive  title  pages, 
becomes,  in  the  end,  a  miferable  difappointment  to  the  reader.  The 
Editors  inform  us  that  thefe  letters  will  let  us  into  the  charader  of 
Roufleau  (which  it  would  appear  they  conceived  not  to  be  hitherto 
fufficiently  known,)  ift.  bccaufe  they  were  not  written  for  publica- 
tion, and  adiy,  becaufe  they  are  a  fort  of  whole,  not  ifolated  letters, 
but  a  correfpondence  of  feveral  years  duration.  Now,  as  to  their 
firft  reafon  for  publication,  we  beg  leave  to  fay  that  the  Editors  have 
aflerted  the  thing  which  is  not ;  for,  with  refpedt  to  the  lady,  at  Jcaft, 
it  appears  by  the  laft  will  of  Mr.  Peyrou,  to  whom  Roufleau  en- 
trufted  his  inedited  MSS.  that  (he  bequeathed  to  him  tl\e  Corre- 
fpondence between  her  and  Roufleau,  for  the  purpofe  of  publication. 
And,  as  to  Rouffeau's  fliare  in  the  Correfpondence,  if  copies  of  his 
letters  did  not  remain  in  Peyrou's  hands,  (to  the  contrary  of  which 
there  is  no  evidence)  yet  with  the  exception  of  thofe  which  he  wrqtc 
in  ill'humouT,  when  the  impreffion  of  the  moment  led  him  to  drop 
the  Correfpondence,  every  one  of  them  bears  internal  marks  of  care 
and  attention,  to  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter.  We  perhaps,  con- 
cede even  too  much  when  we  except  his  peevilh,  and  mofl:  charadler- 
iftic  letters. 

But,  granting  all  that  the  Editors  would  wiflithe  public  to  believe, 
we  maintain  that  the  work  before  us,  however  it  may  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  world  as  to  the  charader  of  Roufleau,  does  not  add 
a  fingle  trait  to  what  was  before  notorious . 

'  As  to  their  fccond  reafon  for  publication,  we  cannot  difcover  why 
a  fuite  of  letters,  all  on  the  fame  fubje£t,  ihould  bring  us  to  be  more 
acquainted  with  this  very  Angular  man,  than  one  well-marked  cha- 
raSeriftic  letter,  however  ifolated.  Neither  can  we  perceive  how  tl^c 
jfenfible  public  arc  to  receive  iniJru6iion,  or  even  amufement  from  a 
monotonous  correfpondence,  with  no  variety  to  entertain,  with  no 
events  to  intereft.  Begun  on  the  fide  of  the  female  from  vanity 
and  imprudence,  and  continued  with  the  fame  imprudence,  and  with 
a  warmth  and  perfever^ce,  in  which  are  expended  all  the  ftores  of 
(what  h  ci[\t^)fentimcnt  \  but  whic^  really  is  an  ineffable  and  incon- 
^     '  '   ^    ,  gruous 
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gruous  mixture  of  platonifm  and  fenfuality.  Begun  on  the  fide  of 
Rouflbau  from  equal  vanity,  marked  by  the  (s^mc  finti-fenjual  non- 
fenfe,  and  plentifully  dafhed  with  diilruft,  capricei  and  morofe  mifan<r 
thropic  brutality. 

A  fliort  analyfis  of  the  work  will  confirm  what  we  have  advanced, 
Madame  de  Franqueviile  had  becji  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry 
a  man  (he  difliked  ;  £he  had  read,  and  was  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of 
the  Nouvellc  Eloife,  no  wonder  then  that  flie  conceived  berfelf 
to  be  Julie,  and  her  huiband  as  her  Claire  fays,  ten  times  worfe  than 
Wolmar.  In  a  female  friend  fbe  conceived  flie  had  gotten  a  Claire, 
fhe  was  fure  (he  was  pofTefled  of  a  Wolmar,  and  all  her  fervid  ima- 
gination wanted  was  a  St.  Preux.  In  this  fituation,  could  that  cha-r 
raSer  be  better  filled  than  by  the  author  of  Eloife,  who  mufl  be  fup. 
pofed  to  pofTefs  all  the  fentiments  of  his  hero?  She  accordingly 
jets  her  Claire  to  work,  as  the  original  Claire  had  been  the  pioneer 
and  go-between  of  the  original  Julie,  who  accordingly  commences 
the  Correfpondence  by  a  fmart  well  written  letter  in  charadler.  In 
that  letter  appears  the  following  pafTage ;  from  it  the  reader  may  form 
3  tolerable  judgment  of  the  whole.  **She  (Madame  F.)  would,  even  at 
the  expence  of  Julie* s  faulty  be  contented  to  refemble  her  in  every  re* 
Jpe£f  ;  and  her  only  furety  for  not  committing  it  is  a  certainty  of  never 
being  able  to  find  a  St.  Preux."  (Vol.  i.  p.  10).  Such  an  invitation, 
and  expreflfed  fo  flrongly,  was  alluring  to  the  philofopher  of  Geneva, 
though  fifty  years  had  gone  over  his  head.  Yet,  diftruftful,  and  afraid 
of  committing  himfelf,  he  anfwered  guardedly  to  this  epiftje.  After 
various  pros  and  eons^  they  come  to  a  better  underftandingi  and  the 
argument  for  an  intcrcourfe  becomes  more  complex,  for  now  Ju- 
lie wifhes  to  correfpond  with  him  not  only  for  the  fake  of  his  geniufy 
but,  as  his  guardian  angel,  for  his  health.  It  is  necefTary,  to  keep  the 
nature  of  this  correfpondence  in  view,  tb  remark  here  that  the  fpecies 
of  difeafe  with  which  the  philofopher  of  Geneva  was  affiifted,  is  not  . 
clearly  explained  \  biit  if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  from  what  he  himfelf  I 
afterwards  fays  :  it  was  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  it  would  never  have  efn- 
tered  into  the  head  of  an  Engliihwoman  to  have  mentioned  it,  except 
(he  had  been  his  wife  or  his  nurfe.  ^  By  way  of  excufc  for  not  anfwer- 
ing  with  all  the  promptitude,  demanded  by  the  letters  of  his  exading 
y^ffztf/^  correfpondent,  he  tells  her  **  my  deplorable  fituation  becomes 
worfe  and  worfe  every  day,  and  oblig^'S  me  daily  to  have  a  bougie  for 
feveral  hours."  This  was  perhaps  not  loo  much  to  fay  to  the  lady  in 
queftion,  but  the  fame  grofsnefs  is  met  with  in  other  parts  of  his 
works ;  and  the  perfon  who  could,  in  hisconfeffions,  w//^02^/  any  rea^ 
Jon^  reccunt  of  his  old  dying  miftrefs  this  very  memorable  expreffion^ 
**  Fcmrne  qui  pet  nefi  pas  mortey^  muft  have  no  feelings  of  thofe  de- 
corums which  throw  a  veil  over  every  thing  which  hurts  delicacy^ 
and  lowers  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  We  f^y  that  this  grofs 
expreflion  was  ititroduced  without  reafon,  becaufe  it  did  not  purport 
to  be  a  chara£leriftic  feature  of  the  woman,  he  having  pourtrayed  her 

as  a  dignified  and  refervcd  female.  It  w^i  charftdteriitic  of  himfelf.  Led 
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by  the  train  of  thought,  it  may  be  obferved,  without  going  much  out 
of  our  way,  that  in  no  country  we  have  feen,  and  we  have  feen  a  few, 
is  this  fpecies  of  delicacy  (and  indeed  every  moral  delicacy)  fo  much 
attended  to  as  in  Britain^  And  though  lefs  fo  fincc  the  dcftrudiion 
of  every  thing  delicate,  dignified,  and  moral,  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion, yet  our  pre-eminence  in  this  refped  ftill  remains  j  long  may  it 
cc  ntinue  to  remain !  '  ^^ 

To  return  to  our  analyfis — ^Without  entering  minutely  into  parti- 
culars, it  may  be^  enough  to  fay  that  all  which  the  letters  contain  arc 
thc/allfes  (to  fay  no  more  of  them)  of  a  woman  of  talents,  who  having 
conceived  an  abfurd  paflion  for  Rouffeau,  and  his  writings,  profe- 
cuted  a  fcheme  of  entering  into  his  confidence  and  intimacy  with  a 
,  perfeverance,  and  obftinac)?,  we  had  almoft  faid  profligacy,,  which  no 
coldnefs,  rudenefs,  and  rebuffs  on  h'\s  part  could  weary  out  or  over- 
come. While  Rouffeau,  ftruggling  between  the  impreflions  of  va- 
nity, perhaps  fenfuality,  diftruft,  and  mifanthropy,  exhibits,  as  one  or 
other  of  thefe  paflions  was  predominant,  at  one  time  the  ridiculous 
French  lover,  and  at  another,  the  fufpicious,  harfh,  unfocial,  and 

gloomy  citizen  of  Geneva. 

A  few  extrafts  from  the  Correfpondence  will  confirm  pur  ftate- 
mcnt.  And  firft  for  the  lady.  After  her  pioneer,  the  Claire^hy 
affumption,  had,  amidft  various  diftrufts  on  the  pait  of  Rouffeau,  cfta- 
bliflicd  the  Correfpondence,  and  that  he  had  been  perfuaded  to  giye 
her  the  name  of  Julia  in  his  letters,  a  name  fo  ardently  afpired  at 
by  her,  after  the  go-between  had  told  him,  **  Julia  'loves  yoti." 
(p.  66.  V.  1.)  After  fhe  had  affured  him  that  Julia  was  not  a  many 
as  he  fancied,  but  a  womarty  for  a  very  fubftantial  reafon,  viz.  that 
Ihe  had  almoft  "  died  in  childbed  \'^  the  Correfpondence  goes  on  in  a 
Jee-faw  manner,  fometimes  with  all  the  naufeating  infipidity  of 
French  gallantry^  and  at  other  times  with  the  piquancy  and  folly  o€ 
youthful  lovers.  The  hdy  will  be  called  Julia;  Rouffeau,  when  ii^ 
good  humour  gives  her  that  appellation,  and  adds,  if  he  could  beftow 
an  epithet  which  could  add  to  the  value  of  that  name,  he  would  do  it  ^ 
in  another  letter  he  calls  her  "  beauteous  Julia."  At  this  the  lady  is 
difpleafed,  and  tells  him,  *'  it  gave  me  greater  pleafurc  when  you  ad^ 
dreffed  nie  as  plain  Julia,"  and  faid,  *^  I  would  add  an  epithet,  if  X 
knew  of  any  one  that  could  be  an  addition  to  that  name.*'  He  after- 
wards ceafes  to  name  h^x  Julia ;  that  this  jfhould  difpleafe  the  lady  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  Rouffeau,  for  the  moment,  is  tired  of  all  this, 
and  wrlteS;,  *^  I  muft,  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  put  an  end  to  a  correfpon- 
dence, to  which  I  cannot  furnifh  my  part,  and  which,  as  is  reafon- 
able,  you  arc  not  willing  to  fupport  alone."  To  any  reafonable  wo- 
man this  would  have  been  more  than  fuiScient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
correfpondence ;  but  this  Julia  was  not  it  feems  a  reafonable  woman  j 
and  (he  teafcs  him  in  two  fubfeguent  letters.  She  begins  the  firft, 
^f  Shall  I  write  to  St.  Preux^?  My  heart  knows  you  but  by  that 
name,  and  here  it  is  my  he^tt  alone  which  fpeak«.''  Roufieau,  unde^ 
|hc  inflxience  of  l^is  ^^arf  rV*  ^Vii  ffty  years^  replies^  ••  St,  Pf cux  was 
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young,  in  good  health,  and  thought  only  of  pleafure;  to  him  Rouf-    »'| 
feau  has  no  refemblance ;  you  are  a  wit,  and  deiirous  to  fhew  that 
you  are;  all  that  you  wiih  for  from  me  are  letters.     You  have  more 
of  the  Palais  Royale  in  you  than  I  thought.'^     Even  this  did  not  over- 
come  the  perfeverance  of  the  unrebuttable  Julia;  though  her  coad- 
jutor Claire,  at  this  period,  gave  up  the  point,  and  tells    her   **  that 
J.  Jacques  ought  to  be  buried   with    his  dog,  and  even    in    that 
cafe  he  would  be  too  much  honoured."     Julia  continues,   unknown 
to  her  friend,  to  whine,  and  whimper  after  her  ideal,  what   fliall  vi*e 
fay,  friend,  hero,  lover.     In  one  of  her  letters  {he  however   drops 
an  cxprcflion,    **  I  fliould  wifli,  at  any  rate,  to  be  able    to-  reftore 
to  you  all  my  efteem,  or  to  lofe  even  the  defirc  of  efteeming  you." 
The  anfwer  is,  **  As  to  the  value  o(  the  reftitution  of  your  cfteem, 
do  not  cmbarrafs  yourfelf  about  it,  for  I  fwear  to  you.  Madam,  that  it 
is  a  reftitution  for  which  1  do  not  care  a  fig."     Here,  if  ever,  was 
to  have  been  expefied  the  conclufion  of  the  correfpondence. — But, 
*'  funt  fuperis  faa  jura^^*  fentimental  ladies  are  not  to  be  governed  by 
the  maxims  which  guide  the  poor  common Jenfe  mortals  of  this  world. 
Madame  Franqueville  perfifted,  and  Rouileau,  fometimes  graciouily, 
fometimes  ingracioufly  complied — ^But,  we  have  given  our  readers 
enough  to  judge  of  the  publication  ;  and  by  our  (Vri^lures  have,  we 
prefume,  guarded  oar  young  readers  againft  any  allurements,  if  it  have 
any,  which  it  may  contain.     We  therefore  enter  into  no  farther  de- 
tail, but  fball  only  fay  that  Madame  (for  fhe  was  a  married  woman) 
and  J.  Jacques  went  on  in  the  fame  ftile  to  the  laft.     We  wiJl  not 
purfuethem.     It  will  not,  however,  be  without  its  ufe,  if  we  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  a  tafte  of  the  frifkynels  of  this  fage  philvfopher  and 
fentimental  dame.     In  one  of  his  fits  of  good  humour,  RoufTeau  re- 
queftedof  the  lady  to  give  him  an  idea  of  her  perfon.   This  produced 
what  we  fliall  tranfcribe,  viz.  the  lady's  delineation  of  herfelf,  and 
the  philofopher's  lucubrations  on  the  interefting  fubjeil.    Here  follows 
the  picture  fhe  gives  of  herfelf:     "  However  defirous  f  may  be  of 
-giving  you  a  full  detail  of  my  features,  it  will  be  impofHble  for  me  to 
convey  to  you  a  juft  idea  of  the  refult  of  the  whole.     This  I  cannot 
help,  ^nd  I  am  pr7)voked  at  it.     However,  as  to  my  ftature,  at  leaft, 
your  imagination  fhall  be  put  to  no  ex  pence.     In  my  fhoes  I  am  four 
ieet,  nine  inches,  and  ten  lines,  (French),     I  have  juft  enough,  and 
not  too  much  en-bon-point.    My  face,  thanks  to  the  fmall-pox,  with 
which  I  am  a  little  marked,  is  the  part  the  leaft  fair  about  me,  yet  for 
a  brunette,  it  is  not  amifs.     Its  form  is  of  a  perfedi  oval  j  and  my  pro-        ' 
file  agreeable.     My  hair  is  of  a  dark  brown,  and  grows  in  a  manner       j 
to  he  of  advantage  to  my  face.     My  forehead  is  regular,  and  rather       j 
elevated -»-My  eyebrows  are  black,  and  well-arched — My  eyes  large,       ! 
and  of  a  deep  blue,  the  pupil  fmall,  and.tlie  eyelaflies  black — My  nofc       s 
is  neither  thick  nor  thin,  nor  fhort,  nor  long,  nor  aquiline,  it  however       j 
contribates  to  give  me  a  fort  of  eagle  countenjknce — My  mouth  is 
fmali,  with  lips  neither  too  thick,  nor  too  thin — My  teejth  are  found, 
white,  aod  well  arranged,  my  chin  i&  well  turned,  and  my  neck 

•  ^        •  '  '        "^  hajidfome,, 
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handfome,  though  rather  (hoit.     The  imagination  of  the  painter 
can  form  nothing  more  perfed  than  my  arms,  hands,  fingers,  and 
even  nails.*'  (V.  I.  Pp.  223,  224.)    There  is  a  great  deal  more  of 
this,'  but  we  fufped  that  the  reader  is  tired,  we  are  fure  that  we 
are.    We  fliall  only  add  one  ihort  fentence,  as  it  is  neceflary  for  the 
illoflration  of  the  philofopher's  reply.     **  As  I  am  modcft,**  (file  goes 
on)  "  and  chilly,  I  fliew  Icfs  of  my  perfon  than  any  woman  of  my  age. 
My  clothing  deferves  not  the  name  of  drefs :  to  day,  for  ^xaniple,  I 
wear  a  robe  of  grey  fatttn,  with  rofe-coloured  fpots."-   (ib.  p.  225.) 
Let  us  now  liften  to  the  phik>fopher  of  fifty  and  upwards.    «<  Your 
letter  is  more  calculated  to  make  me  forget  my  age,  than  your  alma* 
fiack  *  to  imprefe  it  on  my  memory.    To  Medea  no  other  magic  . 
would  have  been  rctjuifite  for  reftoring  to  youth  the  aged  ^fon  ;  and 
had  Aurora  been  formed  like  you,  the  decrepitude  and  maladies  of' 
Tithon  would  have  fled  before  her  charms.     As  for  myfelf;  all  that  I 
ain  by  my  being  at  fuch  a  didance  from  you  is  a  ridiculous  regret.' 
o  have  my  heart  alone  made  youns  agaiji,  is  but  an  additional  evii| 
to  thofe  I  had  before  experienced.     Nothing  is  fo  ridiculous  as  an  old' 
fellow  with  the  defires  of  twenty.    I  woiild  not  therefore,  for  the  whole 
world,  ri(k  the  fight  of  that  *  pretty  face  of  a  perfed  oval,  and  which' 
is  the  part  the  leaft  fair  about  you.'    I  ihoiild  for  ever  be  in  terror* 
left  thofe  rofe-coloured  fpocs  might  to  me  become  tranfparent,  and 
that  the  better  to  appreciate  the  tint  of  your  face,  however  chilljf' 
you  may  be,  my  indifcreet  imagination  might,  through  a  thoufand  ^ 
veils,  feek  to  difcover  parts  by  which  it  could-form  a  compafifon.'*' 
(V.  I.  Pp.  228,  29.)    He  adds  the  foUowiAg  Italian  quatrain.     ^ 

"  Come  per  aqua  o  per  criftallo  loticro      ,  ,  ,       ". 

TrapalTa  il  raggio,  e  n'ol  divide  o  parte ;  , 

Per  entro  il  chiufo  manto  ofa  il  penfiero 
Si  penetrar  nclla  vlctata  parte.** 

Which,  with  fidelity  to  the  thought;,  but  with  little  pretepfions  to 
poetry,  may  be  thus  tranflated  : 

**  As  through  the  flood >  or  chryflal  pure 
Apollo  fends  his. piercing  dart ; 
So  thought  through  folds  dcem*d  moft Tecure> 
Still  finds  oat  t\itforbidden  pdrt.^* 

But  enough  of  the  whole  correfpondence,  and  more  than  enough. 
It  continued  from  1761  to.  1776  in  the  fame  (lile.  On  the  fide  o^,  the. 
lady  with  a  warmth,  a  perfeverance,  and  importunity  that  no  haJflh* 
nefs  of  repulfe  could  difmay  or  filence  ;  and  on  the  fide  of  Rotlf&au, 
with  that  diftrufl,  coquetry,  and  harlh  inconfiftency  which  iprung 
from  his  natural  temper.  They  faw  each  other  only  three  times, 
which  appears  to  have  been'  the  fault  of  Rouileaa,  liot  of  Madame  de 
FranqueviJle.    Her  laft  letter,  long  after  he  had  cesifed  to  cqrieipond 
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*  She  had  ftnt  him  an  Almanack* 
APPiNPix,  vol..  XIX.  Hli  wit 
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with  h€r,  breathes  the  fame  ardour  of  fentlment  with  the  firft.  She  th  i^s 
ends  her  concluding  epiftle.  **  Though  you  treat  me  with  the  moft 
humiliating  indifference;  never,  no*  never,  qan  you  be  indifferent 
'  to  mt.'*  (Vol.  IJ.  p.  119.)  Nor  could  the  death  of  RoufTeauleflep  her 
attachment;  for  the  Editors  of  the  work  tell  us,  that  "  fhfc  remained 
faithful  to  hjs  memory,  and  wept  over  the  memory  of  her  favourite 
idol,  of  her  model,  of  the  foul  of  her  foul,  till  (be  Jierfelf  gave  iip-the 
ghoft,  io  1788."  (Preface,  p.  18.) 

The  Ivttera  which  are  .added  to.  eke  out  thefe  volumes,  are  to. 
M.  du  Pcyron,  to  whom  RouB'eau  feems  to  have  entrufted  hi$  money 
coEurerns^  and  his  MSS.  They  contain  nothing  woith  noticf;.  They, 
give  fpnie  detached  hints  refpe6ting  his  ridic.uloup  guarrel,  wjth  I^r. 
HuiBe^  Poor  Peyron  appears  to  have  done  every  thing  in  hi§  pcfwer  to, 
hrvz  and  to  pleaiie  a  m;in,  to  whom  no  one  could  be  of  Ti^rVfCe,  and 
whom  it  W2|s  impoflible  to  pleafe ;  for  we  fee  RoafTeau  every  mo^nenj 
degrading  him  by  fufpicion,  and  infulting  him  with  imj^ertinence, 
while,  in  hiS;lpving.fits,  h^  cajoles  him  with  the  title  of  ^  my  dearef^ 
hoft,**  and  addreffes  him  in  the;  moft  friepdly  and  endearing  term^. 
In  fiiort,  Peyron  had  to  bear  that  wepther-cQck  foit  of  treat n>ent  to 
which. all  tho.fc,who  had  ^ny  connedlion  with  the  phildfopher  of  Ge- 
jijBva  weJ^e  perpetually  expofed.  . 

Upon  the  whole,  though  thefe  letters  commun  cate  nothing  new, 
by,;  which  .to  judge  of  the  charaSer  of  this  very  eccentric  perfon,  yet 
they  tend  t.6  confirm  fonie  of  the  tinfavournhle  parts. ^  .  After  reading 
th^pti,, .therefore;  after  at!  that  we  have  read  of  his  ;  and  after  all  that 
we  have  r«j|d  and  heard,  abpat  hi  in,  we  rernajn  of  opinion,  ^h  at  as  ;i 
lna4i  of  talents  and  of  genius  be  is  refpeSable;  that,  where  found-' 
j\^U  of  judgment,  deep  refearch,  and  much  combuiation  are  requifite^ 
he  is  very  deficient,  that  his  fmcerity  of  profeflion  is  not  to  be  trufled,' 
that  we  miift  not  depend  upon  his  veracity  in  the  relation  of  fafts; 
and  as  to  his  general  morals,  whether  theoretical  or  praflical,  it  is 
itiapoffibie  to  cflimate  them  lower  than  we  do. 

TahUau  du  Ciimat  ei  du  Sol  des  Efats-Unis  d'  Amiriquey  bfc. 

A  PiSiure  of  the  Cliniate  and  the  Soil  of  the  United  States  of  Amefica^ 
followed  hy  fome  new  Lights  thrown  on  Florida^  on  the  French  Colony 
at  SciotOy  on  fome  Canadian  Colonies^  and  on  the  Salvages.     By  C.  F. 
'  •  .Volney.         '   "       ;'      '   '    -         '  '  ■ 

MVOLNEy  is  well  know,n  in  the  literary  world  as  an  enter- 
•  prifing  travelkr,  and  as  an  entertaining  relater  of  h.s  travels. 
Like  all  the  writers  of  his  country,  b'S  works  are  flrongly  tinctured  by 
egotirmv  afid  as  .$terne  fays  of  his  Sentimental  Journey,  adventures 
happen  to  him,  that  can  x\z\^x  occur  to  any  but  a  fcntimental  tra- 
veller. The  proper  title. of  a  work  like?  this  would  he.  The  Adven- 
tures and  Opinions  of  M.  Volney,  during  a  Refidence  in  the  tJnitecT 
States  of  America.  -  .     . 

A. contempt  of  revealed  religion  is  a  flrong  ch'arafleriftic  of  M. 

Volncy's  writings,  and  this  worfc  is  by  no  moans  deficient  in  that  nc- 
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^eflafy  article  by  which  fuperficial  fciolifts  attempt  to  impofe  them- 
felves  on  the  world  as  unprejudiced  leafoners  and  prpfound  philo^ 
fophcfs. 

IVl.  Volney  gives  his  reafops  for  vifiting  America  in  thefe  words: 
•'  In  the  year  III.  (1795)  when  I  embarked  from  Havre,  it  was  wiih 
the  doubt  and  indifF  rence  which  the  fpedlaclc  and  experience*  of  in- 
juAjce  and  pirfecution  had  giv^n.  Melancholy  from  the  paft,  and 
mnxious  for  ^he  future,  I  wenx  with  doubt  among  a/r^/ people,  to  fee  if 
aitncere  friend  of  that  liberty  which^had  been  profaned|  might  find  for 
his  age  a  peaceful  afylum  of  which  Europe  no  longer  offered  him  the 
lu^e." 

How  much  the  author's  doubts  were  founded  on  jufiice  will  appear 
by  what  he  fays  immediately  afterwards.  He  fays,  that  if  inftead  of 
giving  way  to  the  exaggerated  defcription  of  the  happinefs  of  the 
Americans^  *^  I  had  confidered,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  con- 
dud  of  that  people  and  its  government,  from  the  epoch  of  178,^  to 
1798,  I  ibou.d  have  proved,  by  inconteftible  fads,  that  there  does 
not  reign  in  the  United  States,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the 
ma(s  of  its  affairs,  or  the  multiplicity  of  its  combinations,  either. more 
economy  in  its  finances,  more  good  faith  in  its  tranfadions,  more- 
decency  in  its  public  morals,' more  mooeration  in  ^he  fplrit  of  party, 
or  more  care  in  the  education  of  ^outh,  than  in  moft  of  the  old  dates  df 
Europe;  that  what  there  is  of  good,  and  of  ufeful,  that  what  exifts  there 
of  civil  liberty  and  fccurity  of  perfon,  and  property,  iias  depended' 
m6re  on  popular  and  individual  habits,  on  the  neceifity  of  workings 
and  the  high  price  of  manual  labour,  than  on  any  ikilful  m^afures  of 
any  wife  policy  of  the  government;  that  among  nearly  all  its  chiefs, 
the  nation  has  retrograded  from  the  principles  of  its  foraation  ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  United  States  owe  their  public  protperity,  and  their 
civil  and  domeftic  tranqtjillity,  much  more  to  their  iqfulated  fi^uation^ 
to  their  diftance  frpm  any  powerful  neighbour,  and  from  every 
theatre  of  war,  and  abcive  all,  to  the  general  eafe  of  their  circumT 
fiances,  than  to  the  effentia]  gppdnefs  of  th^^  law^i  pr  the  wifdoni  of 
their  adminiftration^-'  .  . 

Thus  t4'  Volney ,(  like  many  of  our  own  countrymen,,  was  difap- 
pointed  in  the  eype^ations  he  had  entertained,  concerning  the  hap«> 
inefs  of  the  American  gQverhment ;  and  be  warns  his  cotintrymeii« 
y  his  example,  not  to  migrate  to  An^erlca — i^  The  reafbn  for  whioti 
is  (he  fays)  that  in  the  (ame  degree  that  this  country,  from  the  ans^* 
logy  of  the  civil  and  moral  fyR^ttk  of  tbofe  people,  mi^iy  offer  facility 
to  the  Englifli,  the  Scots,  the  Qermaos,^nd  eyeii  the  Dutch,  it  op- 
pofes  pbdacles  to  the  French ,  by  the  di^erenct  c\f  language,  ef  hiws, 
*of  cu^oms,  of  manners,  and  even  pf  inclination  ;  aI^i,  i  fay  it  with 
regret,  that  my  refcarches  have  not  enabled  me  tai  find,  amoog  the 
An^IO'Americans,  thofe  fraternal  and  benevolent  difpofitions  with 
which  fome  writers  have  flattered  us  \  o^  tfie  contrary,  1'  thought  i 
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could  perceive  that  tbey  preferred,  with  regard  to  us,  a  ftrong  ttndiure 
of  the  natural  prejudices  of  their  mother-country." 

Thefe  'Obferv^itions  are  curious  and  interefting,  as  they  feem  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  opinions  generally  entertained,  in  this  country. 
Though  we  have  already  devoted  much  of  our  attention  to  the  pre- 
face, we  are  ftrongly  induced  to  lay  the  following  farther  extra& 
from  it  before  our  readers,  as  it  envelopes  a  queftien  in  which  the 
ffyle  of  many  of  our  modern  compoiition:)  is  much  concerned^  and  is 
cbnfequently  of  no  trivial  moment  to  Britifh  literature. 

**  In  the  orthography  of  Engllfli  names,  I  have  not  adopted  th« 
method  of  mod  traififlators,  who  content  themfelves  with  wiitifg  | 
tTiefni  as  they  find  them.  As  the  Englifli  do  not  give  the  fatne  powers 
to  the  letters  that,  we  do,  there  arifes  a  great  difference  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  fame  word  written  in  the  fame  way.  Thus  the 
refpei^able  name  of  fVa/hington  is  nearly  pronounced  by  them  Qua- 
c^intt'tonn^  and  they  do  not  underftand  us  ^^hen  we  disfigure  it  into 
Vazmguetcn.  I  have  therefore  found  it  commodious  to  my  readers  to 
^^e  them  the  #eal  French  pfonuhcilation,  but  referring  them  to  a 
ilotd  for  the  £ngli(h  mpde  of  writing ;  thus  I  have  faid  Sojkouana  in- 
ftead'of  Sufquehanna^  ^r/«e .  inftead  of  greerty  Jlrft  inflead  ol  fiuti^ 
oucnf€  mtttid- of  ivhite,** 

It  is  impoffible  to  apply  this  exaflly'to  our  language ;  for  as^  far  as 
regards  proper  names,*  our  praftice  is  fo  anomalous,  that  no  rule  can 
be  adopted,'  finee  while  we  always  pronounce  Farisf  Calais,  Bour- 
deduxy  as  they  are  written;  irt  moft  other  names,  fiich  as  Toukny 
Jhntem^  Boulogne y  we,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 'adopt  the  French  pro- 
nunciation. But  we  have  one  praftice  (and  which  fetms  to  be  pro- 
greffive)  which  the  French  have  ndt  with  regard  to  us,  the  ingraft- 
ijRg  their  phrafes  on  our  own  (lock  with  their  native  original  pronun- 
ciation. If  our  writers  would  follow  the  example  of  M.  Volney,  and 
let  thefe  phrafes  be  printed  according  to  the  French  pronunciation, 
as-far  at  leaft  as  bur  vowels  can  give  their  vowel  founds  (one  indeed, 
'd)ittiy  happily  for  euphony  in  general,  neither  the  Engl ifli,  nor  any 
other  language  we  know,  can  reprefent,  by  any  vowel  or  com- 
bination of  vowels)  this  praftice  would,  I  think,  go  far  to  abolifli  4 
cuftom  which  tends  to  corrupt  our  native  ftyle.  If  fuch  phrafes  ai 
Ctup  de  Theatrt^  Gkeveau  de  Frife^  'Vfttt  written  Goo  de  Tauau-ttr^ 
Shai-^O'de  Freeze^  the  eye  would  dt-  biicc  be  (hocked  at  the  barba- 
r(Hj3  appearance  of  the  wordsf.   -    >  ^         ■ 

'To  return  from  this  digreflion.  M.  Volney  makes  fome  very  cq? 
rtous  remarks  on  the  chrilnf^  of  Climate  produced  in  North  America, 
by  the  clearing  of  the  forefts,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  foilj  and 
Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  he  conceives  it  to  be  for  the* 
Worfe.  Hbv.riys,  the'  confcquence  has  been  from  demonftratlon,  that 
the  winters  4re  ftiorter,  the  fummers  longei-,  and  the  autumns  more 
backward,  without  any  abatement  of  the  interifenefs  of  the  cold,  and 
he  confirms  the  idfci.of..tbe  deterioration  of  the  climate  hy  the  expe- 
riments of  a  Mr.  Williams  [OuilUams^  and  a  P(r.  Rufli  [Ji^/^h]  ^^^ 
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refult  of  which  is,  riiat  **  bilious  fevers  alway3  follow  the  deftrufltion 
of  the  woods,  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  and  the  draining  oFfwamps, 
and  it  requires  many  years  of  cultivation  to  make  them  difappear  ea- 
ti rely,  or  take  a  milder  form;  and  that  pleiirifles  and  other  difeafes, 
pqrely  inflammatory,  which  were  formerly  almoft  the  only  ones 
known,  are  at  preTent  much  Icfe  common,  which  proves  an  evident 
alteration  in  the  purity  of  the  air,  then  more  ioipregriated  witji 
oxygen,"'  This  opinion,  M.  Volney  corroborates  by  his  obfervatioris 
in  his  own  country.  •*  If  (he  fays)  within  ten  years,  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  France  a  new  alteration  in  thie  temperature  of  the  feafons,  and, 
theiiature  of  the  winds  that  produce  it,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is 
becaufe  the  immenfe  fall  and  deyaftation  of  the  foreiis  caufed  by  the 
anarchy  of  the  revolution,  have  diflurbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  air, 
and  the  direction  of  its  currents,      , 

The  following  account  of  the  iiunaers  of  an  Anglo-Aineriean  and 
a  French  fettler,  is  amufing :  /    . 

*'  The  American  colonift^  flow  and  filent,  does  not  rife. very  early ;  hut 
once  rifen,  he  paiTes  the  whole  day  in  aa  uninterrupted  courfe  of  ufeful 
labour.  As  ibon  as  he  has  breakfafted>  he  gives  his  orders  to  his  wif^« 
who  receives  them  with  timidity  and  coldnefs,  an^  executes  them  without 
4>ppoiition.  If  the  weather  is  good,  he  goes  out  to  work,  cuts  down  trees, 
makes  fences.  Sec,  If  the  weather  is  bad,  he  overlooks  his  domeflic  com- 
cerns.  With  fuch  difpoiitions,  and  depending  on  himfelf,  if  he  has  a'^- 
vourable  opportunity,  he  iells  his  farm,  to  g©  fevcrajl  miles  into  the  woods 
to  form  a  new  eflablifliment ;  his  wife,  ^rious  and  patient  as  himfelSr, 
feconds  his  labours  on  her  part,  and  they  remain  fometimes  fix  months 
without  feeing  a  ftranger's  face;  but,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  they 
will' have  fubdued  an  extent  of  land  fufficient  to  enfure  a  fubfifteuce  to  their 
family. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  the  French  colonift  rifes  early  in  the  morning,  thoa^i 
it  flipuld  be  only  for  the  piirpofe  of  boafling  of  it.  He  confuks  his  wi^e, 
he  takes  her  advice,  and  it  would  b^  a  miracle  if  they  (hould  always  agree. 
The  wife  comments,  controls,  contefts ;  the  Kulband  perfifts  or  gives  way, 
is  angry  or  is  difcouraged.,  Sometimes  the  houfe  is  left  to  his  care,  and  he 
takes  his  gun  and  goes  out  to  (hoot,  to  travel,  or  to  chat  (caufr)  with  his 
neighbours.  Sometimes  he  flays  within,  and  pafles  his  time  either  in 
chatting  with  good  humour,  or  in  quarrelling  and  fcolding.  The  neighbours 
receive  and  return  his  vifits.  To  vifit  and  tattle,  are  to  the  French  a  ne- 
ceiilty  of  habit  fo  imperious,  that  over  all  the  ftontiers  of  Louifiana  and 
Canada,  not  one  colonift  of  that  country  can  be  cited  who  is  ijxed  out  of 
view  of  another.  In  many  places  having  aOced  how  far  off  die  moft  remoie 
colonift  was  fettled,  I  have  been  anfwcred,  '*  He  is  in  the  defart  among 
the  bearsi  a  league  from  any  habitation,  without  having  a  pcrfan  to  talk 
with." 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  defcription  of  the 
favages,  and  obfervations  on  favage  life,  the  refult  of  which  is,  that 
the  author  thinks  it  much  more  comfortable  to  live.in  a  ,well  regu- 
lated city  of  Euiope,  than  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  of  America.  He 
alfo  endeavours  to  prove  from  Homer  and  Thucydides,  that  the  heroes 
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of  the  Iliad^  and  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  exa^^Iy  re!- 
femble  in  cuHoms,  in  converfation,  and  in  manners,  the  Iroquoii^iht 
DilawarCy  (Delauures)  and  the  Miamis.  From  garbled  paflages  and 
infulated  extrads,  fomething  like  fuch  an  hypothecs  may  be  piaufibly 
fupported  ;  yet  to  a  lefs  bold  aflerter  of  paradoxes,  the  progrefs  of  the 
fine  arts  recorded  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  would  have  been  an  db- 
ftacle,  but  M.  Volney  is  not  to  be  (b  checked  ;  and  he  is  at  fome 
pains  to  prove  by  a  chain  of  reafonin^,  in  which  we  (ball  not  follovr 
him,  that  ^*  a  pure  perfcdion  in  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  painting,  and 
arcbite£lure,  is  no  proof  of  civilization  ;  and  that  they  may  flourifh 
in  countries  fubjugatcd  by  a  military  defpotifm,  or  an  unbridled"  de- 
mocracy, b;  th  equally  favage  in  their  nature/'  Of  the  dreadful  na* 
cure,  both  of  military  defpotifm  and  democratic  anarchy,  we  have  no 
doubt  i  but  we  have  much  doubt,  though  they  might  not  immediately 
deftroy  the  fine  arts  they  found,  if  either  are  proper  foils  for  them  to 
fpring  up  in ;  and  we  have  ftill  ftronger  doubts  if  any  refemblance  t6 
either  can  be  found  among  the  untutored  favages  of  America. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  iball  give  one  proof  of  the  re- 
fped  M«  Volney  has  for  the  do^ine  of  revealed  religion,  and  its 
sninifters.  Speaking  of  the  firft  peopling  of  America,  and  the  re- 
femblance between  the  favages  and  the  Tartars,  he  tells  us,  that  he  | 
had  a  converfation  on  the  fubje6l  with  an  American  chief,  called  the 
Little  TortoiJi^^uA  he  (hewed  him  for  this  purpofe  a  map  of  theeaftern 
'  part  of  Afu,  and  the  north-weft  of  America.  **  When  I  had  ex- 
plained to  him  (M.  Volney  fays)  the  means  of  communication  by  the 
Straits  of  Bearing  and  the  ifl^nds,  he  faid,  ^^  But  why,  fince  the 
Tartars  fo  much  refemble  us,  may  not  they  be  derived  from  America? 
Are  there  any  proofs  to  the  contrary  ?  or  rather  why  may  we  not  both 
liave  been  born  amortg  ourfelvcs?" — "  I  lee  no  objection,"  faid  I, 
*'  h\xt  cxurbtackgowns*  will  not  fuffer  it.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
imagine  how  any  race  of  nxen  firft  commenced." — •*  It  feems  to  roc,"  j 
he  faid,  fmiling,  ^'  that  all  this  is  equally  obfcure  to  the  hlachgiiuns  \ 
as  to  us.*'  We  truft,. however,  the  authority  of  an  Indian  chief  will 
not  be  coniidered  as  a  very  formidable  fupport  to  M.  VoIney*s  irreli- 
gious priaciplet. 

Voyage  a  Voueft  da  Monts  AlUghanys^  dans  les  Eiats  de  tOhio^  du  Ken- 
tuckyy  fcf  du  TenHeJfee\  it  Retour  a  CharUJiown^  par  les  Nantes  Caro- 
lines, Par  F^  A.  Michaux,  M.  D.  Mcmbre  de  1^  Sqciete  d'Hif- 
toire  Natdrellc  de  Paris,  &c.  &c.  a  Paris.  Chez  Levrault,  Schoell, 
et  Co,  Libraires,  Rue  de  Seine.     An.  XII.  1804.     8vo,  Pp.  307. 

Travels  to  the  IVeJi  of  the  Alleghany  Mouf^tains,  (^c. 
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E  have  taken  the  liberty  to  comprefs,  or  rather  to  curtail,  the 
very  voluminous  title-page  of  the  author.     It  would  have 
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bcjcupied  a  room  which  we  cannot  fpare ;  and  itvt^ould  have  occupied  ic 
Without  advantage  to  him,  as  our  article  will  inform  our  readers  of  as 
much  at  leaft  as  lie  wifhed  to  communicate  in  his  literary  fiy^n-poft. 

Mr.  Michaux  was  Tent  to  America  by  M.  Chaptal^i  MInifter  of  the 
Interior,  apparently  as  a  botanift,  perhaps^  with  many  other  emif- 
faries  bJFthe  Confulair  creation,  as  a  ptrfon  who  was  to  endeavour  to 
pick  lip  in  his  route,  whatever  he  obferved  which  might  contribute  to 
the  advantage  of  France,  filently  to  notice  the  errors  and  weaknefs  of 
government,  and  artfully  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  pebple,  and 
try  to  iridifpofe  them  agaitift  iheir  rulers  and  the  cohftitution  of  their 
country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  M,  arrives  ac  Charleftown  in.  Oc- 
tober, i8oi,  and  having  vifited  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  fets  ogt 
JfVom  the  latter  place  in  June,  1802,  acrofs  the  Alleghany  mountains^ 
on  his  weftern-tour.  Hp  gives  (hort  and  flight  defcriptions  of  the  va*- 
rious  towns  and  hamlets  through  which  he  pafles ;  makes  feme  re- 
mat  ks  on  the  produdiions  of  the  country  and  the  ftate  of  agr'rculciire, 
brings  us  into  fome  acquaintance  with  the  manners  oflheinhabitanrs, 
and  defctibes  the  trees  and  plants  which  he  meets  with  on  the  road. 
Of  the  houfes  in  the  United  States  he  gives  the  following  defcription : 

"  It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  here,  that  in  the  United  States  they 
.frequently  give  the  name  of  town  to  an  ^emblage  of  feven  or  eight 
houfes,  and  that  the  conftrCidion  of  their  houfes  is  not  every  where  the 
fame.  At  Philadelphia,  the  houfes  are  of  brick.  In  the  othe?  towns,  and 
'  in  the  furrounding  country,  the  half  of  them,  and  often  the  whole,  are 
conflrufted  of  wood.  But  at  feventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  in  the 
middle  and  fouthern  dates,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  iituated  to  the  weil  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  feven  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  dwell  in  Icg^ 
houfes.  Trunks  of  trees  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  of  four  or  five 
.inches  diam.eter,  placed  one  above  another,  aiid  kept  tofi^ether  by  notches 
at  the  extremities*  form  thefe  dwellings.  The  intervals  between  the  trees 
are  filled  with  clay,  but  always  in  fo  ilovenly  a  manner,  that  apertures  are 
every  where  perceivid;  the  confequence  is,  that  in  fpite  of  the  vaft  quan- 
tity of  firewood  which  they  confume,  thefft  dwellings  arc  intolerably  cold  in 
winter.  The  d90rs  turn  upon  wooden  pivots,  and  for  the  moft  part  have 
no  locks.  Two  men,  in  four  or  five  days,  can  finiih  a  houfe  of  this  kind, 
in  which  no  iron  is  efnployed.  Two  large  beds  receive  the  iMhoU  fattuly. 
In  farainer,  the  children  often  fleep  on  the  ground  in  a  blanket.  The  floor 
is  raifcd  about  a  foot  or  two  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  boarded. 
The  whole  wardrobe  of  the  family  is  ftuck  up  round  the  habitation,  or 
fufpended  on  a  long,  pole."    (Pp.  31,  32,  33.) 

This  patriarchal  (implicity  impreffes  the  mind  with  the  higheft  opi- 
nion of  the  regularity  and  morals  of  the  peop!?.  But  we  have  iiten 
only  one  fide  of  the  pidlpre  ;  to  this  apparent  (implicity  they  are  com- 
pelled by  their  fituation.  Their  natural  propenfities,  and  a  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  (by  no  means  patriarchal)  produce  a  coarfenefs  and  brutality 
even  in  thofe  .who  hold  a  certain  rank  in  the  transatlantic  regions, 
which  cxift  only  apaOng  our-  lower   clafles.     There,  to  keep  a  public 
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boufe  is  no  degradation ;  fo  far  from  it,  that  coloneb,  nia}6rs,  an^ 
captains  are  frequently  landlords  ;  for  we  have  in  the  prefent  work^ 
«  Colonel  Ripey,  at  the;  fign  of  General  Wa(bington.  Colonel  Bird, 
qui  tienf  bonne  taverni\  ifiga  omitted,  if  he  had  any.  Captain  Reymer, 
at  the  fign  of  the  Waggon,'*  &c.  ^c.  To  keep  a  public  houfe  thejj 
being  refpeSable,  and  to  get  drunk  a  daily  occupation,  that  drinktn|; 
places  ihould  be  multiplied,  is  not  futpiifing.  Oar  author  fays  they 
are  wonderfully  fo,  ^'  efpecially  in  the  fmall  towns ;  but  almoft  every 
where,  except  in  the  large  towns  and  their  environs,  they  are  very 
bad.  But  in  all  of  them,  rum,  braiKiy,  and  whiikey,  are  never  want- 
ing \  thefe  are  confidered  a^  the  neceifaries  of  life  f  and  the  profits  of 
the  landlords  arife  chiefly  from  the  liquor,  of  which  the  confumptton 
js  immcnfe."  (P.  ^4)  (Jne  example  will  be  fufficient  to  ffiew  how 
thefe  American  colonels  and  captains  keep  up  their  lefpectability,  and 
feed  the  brutality  of  the  people* 

<<  We  camfe  to  Bedford  in  the  evening,  aad  took  up  wxr  kdgin^at  an 
inn»  the  hoft  of  which  was  an  acquaintance  of  the  American  officer  with 
whom  I  travelled.  His  houfe  was  fpacious,  and  of  two  flories*  whicH  i» 
uncommon  in  this  country.  The  day  of  our  arrival  was  a  holiday  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country,  who  had  alTembled  in  this  little' to wb 
to  celebrate  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  diftillery  of  whifl&ey,  which  had 
Tendered  the  prciidency  of  Mr.  Adams  unpopular.  All  the  public  houfes* 
and  efpeciaUv  the  one  in  which  we  were,  fwarmed  with  drinkers,  who  made 
a  moll  dreadful  iiQtfe»  and  abandoned  themfelves  to  excefTes  which  pafs 
all  defcription^  Every  room,  the  ftairs,  and  court,  were  ilrewed  with  mea 
dead  drank,  and  thofe  who.  could  half  articulace  any  thing  exprefled  only 
fury  and  rage.  A  paflion  for  fpirituous  liquors  is  one  of  the  charaderiftic 
traits  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  country  in  the  interior  of  the  Americaa 
States.  This  paffion  is  fo  flrong,  that  they  frequently  quit  their  farms  to 
get  drunk  in  a  public  houfe ;  and  I  do  a^  believe,  that  there  are  ten  out 
of  a  hundred,  who,  if  they  had  the  liquor  at  home^  would  ahftain  from  it 
a  moment  while  it  lafted.''    (Pr.  42,  4^.), 

Further  particulars  of  the  manners  and   habits  of  this  weflern 
people,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extra£ls, 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  are  chieAy  employed  in 
hunting  the  Hag  and  the  bear,  for  their  (kins.  Their  pafiion  for  this  way 
of  life  retards  the  cultivation  of  the  land ;  hence,  their  eiiates,  whicji  ufually 
confift  of  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  acres,  are  very  little  improved; 
as  for  the  moil  part  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  acres  are  cleared,  yet  the 
produ6l  of  thefe  few  acres,  with  the  milk  of  their  cows,  abundantly  fup* 
lies  the  wants  of  a  large  family,  for  few  of  them  have  lefs  than  fix  or  feven 
childrenP  Their  houfes  are  chearfully  fituated  on  the  banks  6f  the  river, 
,  but  the  conftruflion  of  thefe  houies  by  no  means  anfwers  to  their  fituation  \ 
they  are  miferable  log  houfes,  without  windows,  and  fo  fmall,  that  two 
things  which  they  call  beds,  almoft  fill  the  whole  fpace.  (P.  116}  Ist6 
thefe  houfes  you  are  received  with  hofpitaiity.  You  fleep  on  the  fl(H>r> 
wrapt  in  your  blanket.  You  find  bread  made  of  maize,  fmoked  han, 
milk,  and  butter,  feldom  any  thing  elfe.  Maixe  is  almoft  the  only  grain 
they  cultivate ;  and  even  this  they  do  imperfe^ly^    I'he  wheat  which 
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they  raifc  is  almoft  entirely  a  matter  of  fpcculation,  they  export  the  greater 
part,  for  nine- tenths  of  the  inhabitants  never  tafte  wheaten  bread.  (P.  117^  • 
The  bcft  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  are  fold  for  three  piaftres  the  acre  ; 
tliey  are  evtn  cheaper  on  the  left  bank,  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Ken^ 
tucky ;  the  titles  to  which  lands  are  coniidered  as  lefs  fecure.  More  tlian 
the  half  of  tkofe  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  are  the  ^rjf  or 
iack'Jetilers,  as  they  are  called,  a  race  of  men  who  never  csn  remain  on  the 
lands  they  have  cleared,  but  who,  under  the  pretext  of  difcovering  x 
richer  foil,  a  more  healthy  fpot,  or  a  more  produflive  hunting  country, 
flill  puih  forwards  to  the  moft  diftant  boundanes  of  American  populatioiH 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  original  natives  of  the  country.  Their  infuits,  and 
general  bad  condu(5t  towards  thefe  native?,  produce  continual  quarrels,  an4 
often  bloody  wars  of  which  the  natives  are. always  the  vidlims,  not  from 
inferiority  of  .courage,  but  frdm  inequality  of  numbers. 

**  Before  we  reached  Marietta,  we  met  with  one  of  thefe^///^rf,  who,  ait 
we  were,  was  going  down  the  Ohio,  and  whom  we  accompanied  during  twa 
ilays.  He  was  alone,  in  a  canoe  of  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  tweive 
or' fifteen  inches  broad.  He -was  going  to  explore  the  banks  of  the  Mi^burL 
The  vaunted  excellency  of  the  lands,  which  are  faid  to  furpafs  thofe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  which  the  Spani(h  government  was  then  portioning 
out  gratis  i  the  multitude  of  beavers,  elks,  and  above  all  of  bifons,  «[ere  the 
motives  which  induced  hini  to  emigrate  to  that  diftant  country;  from. 
whence,  after  having  pitched  on  a  proper  ^tuation  for  his  family,,  he  had 
to  return  to  fetch  it  from  its  prefent.divelling,  and  ^hus  would  he  b^ 
obliged  i/irice  to  travel  the  fpace  of  fpurtcen  or  fifteen  hundred  miles«  His 
drefs  (the  ufual  drefs  of  all  the  American  hunters)  coaMed  of  a  rpuad 
waiftcoat  with  fleeves,  pantaloons,  and  9.  large  yellow  and  red  woollen 
fa(h;  a  carabine,  a  tomahawk,  two  beaver  ftraps,  and  a  large  knife  Hung 
to  his  falh*  Such  was  his  hunting  equipage.  His  baggage  confifted  of 
§rte blanket.  Every  evening  he  weAt  aihpre,  and  pa^ed  the  night  by  a  fire; 
and  wheff-  he  thought  thd  place  favourable  for  hunting,  he  remaipcd  fe- 
veral  days  in  the  woodsy  he  Tubfifted  on  his  game,vand  procured  freih  amn/u- 
nition  with  the  Mns  of  the  animals  he  had  killed.'*  (Pp.  11^,  119^ 
120,   12{.} 

Such  were  the  6rft  fettlers  of  all  the  countries  weft  of  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains;  who  having  outnumbered  and  overcome  the  origin4 
inhabitants,  did  not  long  remain  contented  with  the  fruits  of  their 
yi^lory,  but  after  haying  built  a  log-houfe,  and  cleared  a  few  acres, 
became  difgufted  wi(h  what  they  coniider^d  as  a  life  of  eafe,  difpofcd 
pi  their  property,  and  with  their  carabine,  tomahawk,  and  blanket, 
niflied  forward  into  the  wild  in  fearch  of  new  adventures  and  a  new 
home.  The  back  fettler  we.  have  juft  exhibited,  is  a  good  fp<?cimen 
of  this  race.  'A  Mr.  Craft,  who  accompanied  our  author  during 
fome  part  of  his  tdur,  is  another  fpecimen,  though  not  reaching  the 
fublimity  of  favagenefs  which  dil^inguifhed  the  firft ;  but  his  locomo- 
tive paffion  was  not  at  all  inferior,  for  he  was  upon  a  trip  of  a  (aw 
thoufand  miles  to  the  liver  Yafous  (which  runs  into  theMiffiffippi) 
for  the  purpbfe  of  finding  a  better  climate,  and  a  fituation  more  fa- 
,  vourable  for  trade.  We  are  furprifed  that  our  author  did  not  endea- 
vour to  ferfuade  his  gom^ianion  tQ  remain  011  the  banks  pf  tiiie  Ohio, 
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•*  as  in  twenty  years  Hence/*  he  fays,  "  that  part  of  the  United  States 
-fiiW  be  themoft  commercial  and  popiiIcfus»  and  where  I  fliould  in 
preference  cbufe  to  refide."  (P.  123.)  But  he  probably  thought  that 
his  endeavours  would  have  been  in  vain,  fur  that  the  fpirlt  of  emigra- 
tion, as  he  infcrrps  us,  is  ftronger  than  all  the  powers  of  reafoii.  He 
lays  it  down  for  certain,  that  the  moft  of  thofe  who  now  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  0<iio»  will  itill  pufli  forward,  and  like  wave  pre  fling  oh 
wave,,  will  be  fuccceded  by  others.  Settlers  arrive  from  every  European 
country  on  the  Thores  of  the  Atlantic.  'Part  of  thefe,  as  well  as  many  - 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  ftretches  along  the  coaft, 
crofs  the  ridge  which  runs  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  to  eflabliOi 
themfelves  in  that  immenle  territory,  known  firft  by  the  nam&of  th^ 
country  of  the  wed,  but  now  divided,  into  feveral  States.  Hence,  we 
find  a  rapiditv  of  population  which  Cc^n  hardly  be  conceived  by  an  ii<- 
habitant  of  the  old  continent.  As  an  inftance  of  this,  Mr.  Michaud 
fays«  that  in  Kentucky,  only  om  of  the  divifions  of  this  country  of  the 
wtft»  the  population  from  1782  to  1802  has  increafed  from  3000  to 
asOyOOO;  of  which  20,000  are  Negro  flaves.  He  adds,  that  it  would 
have  rifen  (bill  higher,  had  not  the  great  difficulty  of  alcertaining  the 
rights  to  the  lands  checked  its  progref^. 

To  a  philofophictraveJler,  this  country  prefents  a  wide  field  of  ob- 
fervation ;  but  Mr.  M.  is  not  much  of  a  philofopher;  he  has  only 
eyes  and  ears.     What  he  fees  he  defcribes  ^s  Well  as  he  can,  and  he 
relates  in  the  fame  way  what  he  hears  \  but  after  examining  all   he 
hid  fcen  and  heard,  we   feel  difappointed  and  wi(h  he  had  been  a 
belter  frer  and  hearer.     One  -example  of  his  dexterity  in  difappoinc- 
ing  the  expcdiatlons  of  his  readeis,  will  (hew,  that  our  flridure  is  not 
without  foundation,     Tiiofe  mounds  of  earth,  covered  with  ancient 
foreft  trees,  which  are  to  be  feen   in  different  parts  of  the  American 
\»i)d^  had  a  good  deal  occupied  the  learned  world,  as  they  exhibited 
marks  of  a  ftate  of  fociety  having  exifted  there  in  fome  very  diflant 
period,  much  fuperior  to  what  did  exift  when. the  country  bccamefiift 
known   to  the  Europeans.     Hear  what  otir  traveler  (ays  of  them : 
•*  ?Jcar  that  town  fMaric  tta)  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  ancient 
mounds  of  eaith,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been   formerly  Indian 
forts.     When  firft  difcovered,  they  were  covered  with  trees,  fome  of 
which  were  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter.*'  (P.  97.)  This  is  alfhe 
fays  of  them,  we  have  no  defcriptive  detail,  nor  a  lingle  word  of  re- 
flt£lion.     In  the  next  fentence,  it  is  true,  he  tells  us  that  Major-Ge- 
nerai  S.  Hart  has  given  a  plan  and  minute  detail  of  ihis^  Indian  anti- 
quity ;  and  we  were  in  hf»p^s,  as  he  did  not  chufc  to  fay  any  thing 
himfelf,  that  he  would  have  communicated  part  at  leaft  of  what  the 
general  had  faid  on  the  fubjeft.    Here  again  we  met  with  difappcint- 
ment,  not  the  fhadow  of  a  comnuinication  efcapes  him ;  but  inflead 
ofwifhed-for  defcription  and  antiquarian  refearch,  we  are  prefeoted 
with  two  fafts  equally  unimportant  and  unwiflit:d-for;W2,  that,  the 
author  knew  the  general's  fori  at  Marietta,  and  that  the  poor  general 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  united  favapcs  near  Lake  £rie«. 

But, 
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But^  though  Mr.  M.  neither  fees^  nor  narrates  as  an  enrightenc4 
Jraveller  would,  yet  he  exhibits  a  certain  fobxiety  of  mind  which  in- 
clines the  reader  to  pat  confidence  in  him,  to  confider  his  delineation 
as  far  as  it  goes,  as  corre£l,  however  deficient  in  fpirit  and  vigour. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  agricuhure  and  commerce  of  the'weftem 
world,  in  which  there  will  be  found fome ufeful  information;  and  the 
naturalift  and  botanift,  the  latter  particularly,  will  not  riie  unfatisfied 
from  the'perufal  of  the  work. 

A  map  of  the  middle,  weflern,  ancj  fouthcrn  American  States,  i» 
prefixed  to  the  work,  which  is  neatly  executed,  and  we  believe  as  cor- 
rect as  mod  of  thofe  already  publijihed ;  but  as  to  the  weftern  ftates 
efpecially,  from  obvious  caufes,  their  geography  muft  a^  yet  be  very 
imperfcdl-     Thii  Mr.  M.  candidly  ackriowledges. 


PORTUGUESE  AND  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

IX  is  the  fate  of  literature,  like  nations^  to  become  more  cele- 
brated by  liccniioufnefs  and  extxavagance,  than  by  internal  ex- 
cellence and  beauty.  Exceffss  naturally  impofe  upon  the  world ; 
whence  the  hitherto  mccefsful  efforts  of  French  literature  to  become 
general,  or,  as  its  ambitious  votaries  wifli,  univerfal.  h  has  been  the 
policy  both  of  ancient  and.  modetn  France  to  propagate  her  lan- 
guage, and  with  it  to  transfiife  her  dehafing  •  fentiments  throughouc 
the  habitable  world.  This  was  aneccffary  preliminary  to  her  views 
of  univerfal  empire.     Already  has  the  language  of  the   Dutch,^  as 


*  We  are  not  even  yet  perhaps  fufficiently  aware  of  tlie  TOjfchievous  in- 
fluence of  all  French  literature,  almoll  without  exception.  There  is  aa 
txcfss'm  everyone  of  thefe  works;  'generally  an  exceilivcly  puritanic  ad- 
herence to  ^jc/mo;  deco^nm  in  2i  doulU  entenii^rci  an  exceflive  love  of  plea- 
iure;  and  an  i  nee  flan  t  play  upon  the  paflions ;  fo  that  the  moft  abandoned 
primiples,  or  rather  the  total  dereliction  of  every  thing  that  can  be  deno- 
minated principle,  can  be  difguifed  with  fentiments  of  the  grealeft  appa- 
rent purity,  under  the  moll  fpecious  appearance  of  virtue,  whilft  they  never 
foil  to  corrupt  the  fieart,  and  to  deftroy  that  radical  or  Ghriltian  pority  of 
foul,  that  iimplicity  and  iincerily  which  angelize  human  nature.  There 
exifts  not  even  an  idea  of  that  immaculate  chaftity  of  foul  in  France, 
nor  can  they  either  conceive  or  believe  its  ekittence.  If  we  examine  at- 
tentively their  writers,  tirom  a  (TEnctoi  to  a  dc  Genlis  or  Stael,  we  fliall  find 
the  fame  fentimental  propriety,  the  IJame  fafhionable  decorum  and  tinfel  of 
virtue,  the  fame  fenfuality;  bat  never  a  trace  of  that  purity,  that  chaOiljr 
which  animates  our  Englith  writers;  and  whoever  ftudies  for  a  leiigth  of 
time,  even  the  !ea(l  exceptionable  of  the  French  authors,  will  loon  find  (en- 
fuality  gain  upon  his  mind,  before  he  is  aware  whence  it  couM  fp ring. 
It  feeais  to  have  been  a  confcioulhels  of  this  truth,  that  indiicod  Male- 
btanche  to  fuppofe  that  the  pleafure  arifing  from  reading  a  well  written 
performance,  was  of  a  crinjinal  nature.        \      . 

well 
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well   ?s  .their  commerce,  fallen  under  the  direful  influence  of  tht 
Freach,  and  that  of  Italy  is  rapidly  declining  under  the  fame  coercivp 
and  fuffocating  power.     The  literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal  too^ 
notwithdanding  the  laudable  exertions  of  the^Inquifitions,  have   fuf^ 
fered  no  Hiile  from  the  vol  urinous  verbofity  of  French  copyifts  and 
tranflators,    whofe   impofing   works   have,    by  their  overwhelming 
quantity  only,  impeded   the  progrefs  of  more   worthy  and  original 
proJudHons  in  thefe  languages.     Indeed,  fo  common  was  the  French 
language  in  Portugal,  that  it  was  not  deemed  nece/Tary  to  tranflate  it, 
flill  lefs  produce  original  works,  the  Portuguefe  vainly  imagining  tha,t 
they  could  not  excel  the  works  of  French  compilers  and  tranflators.— 
Time,  and  the  mod  unmerited  abufc  of  thefe  countries,  by  Bour- 
goanne,  under  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelet,  have  together  con- 
tributed to  teach  thefe  people  what  they  are  to  expect  from  French- 
men, and  what  is  their  duty  to  themfelves  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
language  and  literature*     Their  principal  deficiency  is  in  qu^ntity^ 
rather  than  quality;  a  want  of  original  books  in  the  fciences,  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  modern  produdions,  equally  elegant  with  thoGe 
written  prior  to  the  difgraceful  afcendancy  of  French  literature.    For 
this  evil,  the  remedy  is  eafy  ;  and    a  flight  comparifon  of  the   two 
languages,   French  and  Portuguefe,  would  immediately  evince  the 
fuperiority  of  the  latter,  which,  though  too  little  known  or  culti- 
vated, poijeries  unquefiionably  all  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of,  with  an 
expreflion  much  fuperior  to,  the  former :  and  more  unaffected  and  na- 
tural fwtetncfs  than  the  Itafian.     The  Portuguefe  has  a  peculiar 
maternal  tendernefs,  and  natqral  melody,  which  arc  not  to  be  found 
to  the  fame  degree  perhaps  in  any  other  in  Europe.     Language,  no 
doubt,  originally  receives  a  charafter  from  the  particular  genius  of 
the  people,  froin  their  phyficai  conftitution,  and  from  the  peculia- 
rity of  their  climate.     The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  fciences  and  of  ci- 
vilization, foon  carries  it  to  a  point,  (the  Portuguefe,  in  lefs  than 
four  centuries,  attained  this,)  beyond  which  the  mechanifm  of  words 
feems  hitnetto  incapable  of  furpailing  ;  or,  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  Ii'ave  not  yet  difcovered  a  mean  of  developing  its  faculties  by 
fomediing  more  perfect  than  our  prefent  languages.     What   may  be 
the  future  difcoveries,  which  are  ftill  in  the  womb  of  time,  are  un- 
certain ;  but   every   one  muft   acknowledge   the  incapacity   of  his 
woriis,  to  give  a  faithful  and  complete  pidture  of  his  thoughts  and 
fentiments.     At  prefent,  however,  the  language  of  all  the  countries 
of  Eurjpe  has  long  fincc  attained  that  climax  of  purity  and  elegance, 
which  may  degenerate,  but  appears  no  lons;cr  capable  of  keeping  pace 
With  our  other  improvements  in  fcience.    In  this  Hate,  it  is  doubtlefs 
true,  that  it  principally  forms  that  congeniality  of  mind,  that  mode  of 
thinking  peculiar  to  each  nation  and  language  :  thus,  it  is  perhaps 
pretty  generally  believed  in  England,  that  there  is  a  dijinterefttd  prin- 
ciple of  goodnefs  in  thebreaft  of  man;  in  France,   it  is  ftill  more 
generally  reported  that  all  is  from  ambition  and  felfijhnefs.     Nor  is  ^ 
it  extraordinary  that,  as  language  originally  receives  a  cbara^er  from 
•    .  -  '     the 
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the  pcbple  in  its  infancy,  it  (hould  in  courfe  give  them  a  charaficr  in 
its  maturity  ;  and  thatin  the  peculiar  charadieriftic  of  their  language, 
we  hav^  one  of  the  moft  general  and  interefting  trails  of  national 
charader,  which  may  tend  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mind.  For  example,  in  the  French  we  feel  a  littlenefs,  an  unifor- 
mity, and  negativenefs  of  expreflion,  which  are  ftrikingly  evmcecf 
in  their  foppery,  in  their  afFeded  decorum,  in  their  want  of  reditud^ 
or  fixed  principles,  and  of  decifivencfs,  in  their  tergiverfation  that 
at  once  promifes,  deceives  and  flatters.  In  tht;  Italian,  an  unnatu- 
tural  foftnefs,  a  lufcious  fuavity  aqd  an  artificial  flexibility,  appear  in 
the  low,  fawning,  unfaithful,  flattering  fenfuality,  and  a  convertibi-^ 
(ity  in  which  all  feem  immerfed.  In  the  Spanifh,  a  loftiiiefs,  an 
energetic  delicacy  and  noble  reftitude  which  ever  contempliitcs  an<I 
feeks  excellence  ;  form  charaders,  even  in  defiance  of  political  de- 
generacy, ftill  noble,  ^//^6^*«/  in' the  extreme,  under  the  appearance 
of  prefumptivc  haxightinefs,  ♦and'  with  fouls  ''  caft  in  friendfliip's 
mould;"  In  the  Portuguefe,  a  natural  tendcrnefs,  a  fitjiplicity, 
iPweetnefs  and  luxurious  languor  ;  the  eiFeds  of  which  Jire  evinced  it| 
^  friendly  urbanity,  an  interefling  pditenefs,  and  amour,  frequently 
degenerating  into  lenfuality. 

Thefe  preliminary  refieftions  will  not  appear  mifplaced,  when  it 
\%  remembered,  that  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  the  acquaintance  of 
our  reqidersi  the  literature  of  t\Vo  countries,  now  little  known,  but 
once  the  moft  famous  in  Europe,  long  fince  fallen  to  decay,  an4 
again  emerging  out  of  the  torpor  of  defpopdency  from  fallen  grcat- 
itefs, 

/  •    .  '       . 

O  Fihfdfo  dtfcurfiva  fibre  a  Hijiofm  da  Filofifiay  e  Princlpios  fyjicos^ 
da  Compojid  natural^  EjTf.— •"  The  difcurjtve  Pkilofopher  9n  th& 
Htftory  of  Philofophy^  arid  the  Phyfual  Principles  of  Mfitier.  A 
Work  dejigned  for  the  IriflruSfion  of  the  Candidates  in  Phibfophy^ 
By  Friar  Manoel  de  Santa,  Anna,  Ej-Ledor  of  Theology,  of 
the  Province  of  Santa  Maria  da  Arrabida."  I^ifton.  1803. 
•     Small  8vo.    Pp.  358. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients  ftill  form^ 
the  intrjodu£fcion  to  theChriftian  philofOphy  in  the  fchools  of 
Portugal  and  Spain*  This  little  work  contains  a  brie^  hrfto/y  of 
the  philofophical  opinions  of  both  the  moft  ancient  and  modern  phir 
lofophers;  difcuffed  very  agreeably. by  two  interlocutors,  Arnaldo,  ^ 
'true  lover  of  the  fciences,  and  Belifario,  a  modeft  fceptic.  Th^ 
manner  is  ftri(3ly  argumentative,  without  the  digreflions,  declamations^ 
or  tedious  repetitions  of  a  dialogue  ;  but  with  a  clearriefs,  precifion^ 
||nd  facility  of  e)^preffion»  which,  if  pot  always  original  and  profound| 
^re  never  tedious  or  difinterefting. 

Chap.  I.     Oh  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hebrews^  Chaldeans^  Egyptians^ 
^nd  athers  \  defends^  iq  i  pPfHlar  wanner,  the  chronology  of  the 

jP^Ot^teudu 
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Pentateuch,  againft  the  modern  French  iniidels ;  though  it  fs  con^ 
ceded  that  Mofes  did  not  wiih  to  eftablifli  fyftems  o£  philofophy,  but 
to  make  known  the  power  and  greatnefs  of  the  Creator,  with  the 
political  and  moral  obligations  of  his  creatures.  The  concife  views 
of  the  Perfian  and  Egyptian  philofopby  contrafted  with  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  are  admirably  adapted  to  confound  the  fuperHci^I  ai|d  gar- 
rulous enen^ies  of  revealed  religion. 

Chap.  II.     On  the  Philojopljy  of  Greea^  etndof  the  various  SgMs 
that  originated  there.     This  is  a  coQcife  account  of  the  era,  place  o£ 
nativity,  with  the  chief  apoptbegms  of  the  principal  Greek  philofo-^ 
phers,  in  which  the  author  has  followed  the  French  writers,  whofe^ 
folite  religion  gave  a  fanAion  to  the  modern  infidels.     The  errors  of 
Artftotle  he  afcribes  to  the  Latin  interpolators ;  and  Plato  he  accufes. 
of  Pantheifm^  that  is,  of  making  the  fouls  of  jman  a  part  of  the  Deity «. 
Epicurus  is  more  favourably  treated,  and  his  fyftem  of  morality  exr 
tolled  and  adopted  in  its  full  extent.     Indeed,  the  author  avows  him--, 
felf  a  Catholic  Epicurean,  a  fyftem  dianoetricaUy  oppofite  to  the- 
monkiQ)  mortifications, .  faftings,  whippings^  and  other  afcetic  auflc«> 
rities,    which    the  Church  of  Rome  has  hitherto  maintained  a$  an. 
eflential  part  of  religion.     Epicurifm  is,  however,  the  practical  reli- 
gion of  all  catholic  countries  at  prefent.    Epicurus's  canons  of  judg* 
ment  are  detailed  at  length.    ^*  That  pleafure,  to  whjch  no  pain  ift 
*<  .annexed,  ought  to  be  embraced  ;  that  pain,  to  which  no  pleafurr. 
''  is  annexed,  ought  to  be  avoided ;  that  pleafure  which  impedes  a 
^<  greater  pleafure,  or  which  may  occafipn  a  greater  pain^  ought  to 
*<  be  (hunned  ;  that  pain  which  either  avoids  a  greater,  or  generate^ 
**  and  caufes  a  more  exceffive  pleafure,  oughp  to  be  adopted."    But 
the  morality  of  our  author,  is  much  more  lax  than  thajt  of  Epicurus, 
who  explicitly  declares,  **  Mufic  aiid  poetry,  which  arc  often  enrr-r 
•*  ployed  as  incentives  to  licentious  pleafures,  are  to  be  cautloufljr 
•*  and  fparingly   ufed  :"  whilft  he,  on  the  contrary,  cenfures  M.  * 
Fleury,  for  complaining  of  the  relaxation  of  t)ic  religious  orders, 
which,  inftead^of  devotion,  had  fallen  into  habits  of  amufement  and 
buffoonery^    the  ivr^iriXux,  of  St.  Paul,  that  they  had  dignified  as  a 
virtue,  and  not  a  vice.    This  cx-leftor  of  theolooy,  not  only  copfi- 
ders  as  innocent,  but  recommends  as  proper,  walkmg,  gay  difcourfe, 
playing  on  the  violin,  ^nd  other  inflrumehts,'  finging  mufic,  huntings 
fowling*,  and  other  recreations ;  to  fan£lion  which,  he  quotes  Saint 
Francis^de  Sale$,  and  a  ridiculous  and  unauthlsnticated  anecdote  of 
St.  John  the  Evangdifl*  amufing  himfelf  with  a  partridge,  &c.— 
Half  the  dogmas  of  the  Romi(h  church  depend  on  traditionary  a  nec-^ 
dotes,  which  never  had  exiftence  but  in  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 
The  canon,  '*  That  pain  which  avoids  another  greater,  or  generatea 
*'  a  greater  pleafure,  ought  to  he  embraced  ;"  is  offered  as  a  reafon, 

*  We  have  feen  the  /fiars  shooting  birds  on  Sui^ays,  with  apparently 
rrcat  pleafure.     Indeed,  Sundays  are  iicenl'ed  for  */.  fool  riot  and  mifrule.'* 
^  ^'       ^ «*thai 
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*?  Xhinxfajis  and  penitence  ought  to  be  pradtifcd,  as  they  exempt  from 
^**  the  grea.er  pain  of  fin/'  There  is  one  maxim  of  Epkurus, 
very  generally  praftifed  in  Portugal,  perhaps  without  the  moft  com- 
plete fuccefs.  **  A  happy  life  neither  refembles  a  rapid  torrent,  nor 
^.'  a  {landing  pool,  but  is  like  a  gentle  flream  that  glides  fmootbly 
and  filentiy  along."  Gravefon  is  cenfured  for  following  the  vulgar 
opipipn  againft  Epicurus.  '  ■ 

Chap.  in.  Of  modern  Phlhfophy  Jtnre  the  firji  eight  Centuries  ttf 
the  Church,  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  notning  prevailed  but 
ttic  Platonic  and  Potamonic,  or  £r/^if7/>  philofophy.  This  continue4 
till  the  ninth  century,  vi^hen  the  Saracens,  called  Moors,  were  com- 
pletely eftabliflied  in  the  fouthern  pr  >vinces  of  Spain,  and  cul- 
tivated the  arts  and  fciences  in  ihc  celebrated  fchooi  at  Cordoba. 
"J^hcfe  M^homcdans,  oriojnally  from  Arabia  Felix^  who  brought  with 
tb,?n;i  all:  the  learning  and  tafte  of  ihc  £aft,  were  perhaps  the  only 
perfons  then  in  wefiern  Europe,  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
(preek  janguage^  Under  the  Cilifate  of  Alfarehe^  a  grand  patron  and 
lover  of  the  fciences,  the  works  of  Ariftotle  were  tranflated  into  Ara- 
bic, and  thence  were  propagated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language.  From  thefe  laiperfeA 
tranflations,  fpiung  the  knowledge  of  the  woiks  of  the  Stagy  rite,, 
gnd  with  them  the  Scholaitic  philofophy,  which  has  predominated  in 
Spain  almoft  to  the  pr^fent  day.  Hence  too,  the  progrefs  in  che- 
miftry  and  agriculture  t,  for  which  the  Moors  are  particularly  dif- 
tjnguiihed  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  exceflivc  attachment  of  thefe 
Arabs  to  Ariftotle's  Phyfics,  aimoft  approached  adoration  ;  and  this 
prince  Alfarebe,  after  having  read  them  forty  times,'  began  again  with 
continued  fervor.  T^he  author,  after  candidly  conceding  the  obfi- 
ggtions  of  Europe  to  the  Moors,  proceeds  to  give  a  fummary  of  the 
great  DodJors  of  the  Church,  in  which  feveral  Kngliflimen,  parti- 
cularly Oakham,  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  receive  their  due  portion  of  ap- 
probation :  then  an  account  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  alchymifts, 
fuch  as  Raymond  Lully,  Villanovano,  Roger  Bacon,  Paracelfus^ 
Helmont,  &c,  A  brief,  but  explicit  account  of  all  the  authors  of 
Syftems  of  Phyfics,  from  Copernicus,  Galileo,  GafTcndi,  Newton^ 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Mufchenbroek,  Bulfinger,  Bayle,  to  Voltaire ; 
and  the  fophifms  of  the  latter  are  every  where  rebutted  with^coniid^f- 
able  fpirit  and  fuccefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  fomewhat  peculiar  fe- 
licity in  the  manner  of  anfwering  the  farcafms  of  Voltaire,  Helvft- 
ti.us,  &c.  by  the  eulogies  of  Roqlfeau  and  Bolingbrolcc  on  the  pre- 
eminence of  the. phriftian  religion,  and  of  the  futile  inconfiftcncy  of 
its  enemies.     The  notice  of  human  fyftems  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ii 


t  The  Moors  were  pnqueftionably  the  b.eft  agriculturifts  in  Europe  ;  and 
their  means  of  conveying  water  for  irrigation,  which  ftill  remain  in  the 
(buthern  provinces  of  vSpain,  evince  not  only  induflry,  but  a  knowledge  of 
iijdraulics  fuperibrto  that  of  (be  Romans  intheir  fplendid  aquedu6ls« 

^  ■  '    '  -^  '  fjllowed 
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followed  by  a  connefted  view  of  the  Chriftlan  fchcine^  which  would 
not  difgrice  an  Englt(h  bilhopy  were  it  not  for  two  fentences  only, 
utterly  repugnant  to  Chriftian  humanity.  *'  If  France,  that  cduca- 
**  ted  the  impious  Voltaire^  had  burnt  nim  with  all  his  works^  and 
<^  others  of  fimilar  libertine  writers,  (he  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
•*  been  fo  unfortunate  as  it  prefcnt."  If  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
in  France  had  been  lefs  ambitious,  and  lefs  forward  to  mix  in  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  court,  and'  more  attentive  to  the  morality  of 
their  people,  and  to  their  own,  the  ravages  of  lib^rtinifm  and  infide- 
lity would  have  been  much  lefs  grievous  to  foctety.  The  fource  of 
^11  weak  or  bad  governments  is  a  want  of  principle  or  general  depra- 
vity in  the  mafs  of  the  people.  With  this  exception,  indeed,  the 
Author  is  coniiderably  more  liberal  than  moft  of  his  predeceflors ;  and 
no  longer  treats  the  Proteftants  as  infidels,  neither  does  he  defpife 
borrowing  from  them  an  argument  to  fupport  religion,  well  know- 
ing that  any  fyftem  of  Chriftianity  mud  be  better  than  French  infide^ 
fity.  In  this  view  of  Chriftian  philofophy  he  has,  indeed,  perhaps 
without  immediately  defigning  it,  given  a  demonftration  of  the  unful- 
lied  piety,  folidity,  and  profouncl  knowledge  of  the  Erigliih  writers; 
while  thofe  of  France  are  uniformly  marked  with  vain  fancies,  daz- 
sHng  fyftcms,  paradoxes,  infidelity,  and  the  uncandid  vanity  of  ex- 
j^Iaining  the  Chriftian  religion  according  to  their  own  national  preju- 
4ices.  This  is  followed  by  an  eloquent,  Catholic,  pious,  loyal,  and  patri- 
otic addrefs  to  his  countrymen,  exhorting  them  to  piety,  morality,  and 
faithfulnefs  to  thteir  worthy  prince,  and  concluded  with  many  cxp- 
/cellent' remarks  on  the  authenticity,  and  hiftorical  jfketches  of  the 
propagation  and  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  which  are  alike  ho- 
liourable  to  the  genius  and  induftry  of  the  author,  and  cannot  fail  of 
being  highly  ufeful  to  the  Poriu^uefe,  in  whom  the  deleteriqus  pre- 
d6minancy  of  modern  French  literature,  hasalmoft  even  annihilated 
the  tafle  for  their  own  language. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  what  may  be  deduced  from  all  the  Sects  of  ancient 
Philofophers,  in  order  to  form  the  Syffem  that  we  ought  to  follow.  The 
object  of  this  chapter  is  to  furnifh'the  ftudent  with  corrcft  potions  of 
the  mundane  fyftem^  divefted  of  paradoxes,  andatheidic  or  irreligious 
opinions.  The  hypothefes  of  the  chemifts  or  phyjiciansy  the  mathe- 
maticians and  metaphyficians  are  collated,  and  m  part  rejeded  by 
^en  axioms  : — ift.  Similar  particles  ought  to  be  admitted  in  inpr- 
ganic  bodies;  2d.  In  all  phyfical bodies  are  the  oil,  fatts,  and  fpirits 
iGf  the  chemifts  ;  3d.  Subftantial  effluvia  ought  to  be  admitted  \  4th, 
The  firft  principles  that  the  chemifts  extract  from  bodies  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  as  elements,  fince  they  contain  many  heterogeneous 
particles ;  5th..  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  copioufnefs  of  th^ 
elements  of  which  bodies  are  phyfically  compofed  ;  it  is. probably 
great;  6th.  Corpufcles,  or  particles  indivifible,  phyfical  and  hetero- 
geneous, ought  to  be  allowed  ;  7th.  The  ideal  ftate  of  Ariftoile*s 
^ypo(hefis)  ought  not  tp  give  4ny  eaibarrafTipent,    From  thefe  axioms; 

corollaries 


eoVolkries.ait  deduced  that  admftt  the  heterogeneous  particle^  ahd 
aether  of  Newton. 

Chap.  V.  On  the  Compofition  of  Mixtures^  .and  their  Refilutioff^ 
tigreeabte  to  the  Hypothejts  of  cur  Principle,  This  is  divided  into  fevcn 
articks  :  the  I  ft.  Of  mixtiony  or  generation  of  mixtures.  AriftoUe  de- 
lines  mixtion,  **  the  union  of  mifciblcs  altered  and  united."  "  Mix- 
*'  ^tion  is  n  )t  diftingullhabic  from  generation  ;  as  generation  is  a  |>ro- 
**  duiftion  of  any  thing,  of.  which  it  is  prcfuppofed  the  fubjcft.— * 
*^  Hence  the  phyficai  generation  of  bodies,  is  a  produ<Siion  made 
"  of  the  ^refuppofed  particles  pf  matter,  or  of  the  elements  that  are 
**  the  fifft  principles,  or  firft  mifcibles  that  coexift  with  the  bodied 
**  prodiiccd:  mixtion,  therefore,  is  not  diftingiiifhed  froai  gencra- 
"  tion."  This  axiom  is  perfeaSHy  confifiem  with  our  author's  hy- 
pothefis  ;  but  if  admitted,  the  common  modes  of  analyfing  metallic^ 
oxydes,  &c.  is  extremely  imperfect :  as  yve  fhould  not  only  weigh  the 
fubjeft  analvfed,  but  the  inftrumencs  alfo,  by  which  the  different 
rpecies  of  gas  are  difengaged,  confidering  then  the  joint  prodwSlioa 
of  the  two  fubftances.  ,  ^       . 

Article  11.  On  the  temperament  of  mixed  bodies,  **  The  tern- 
^*  peran^ene  of  mixtion  can  only  originate  from  mutual  and  recipro- 
^'  cal  a£):ibn,  fo  that  mutually  and  reciprocally  the  elements  equili- 
**  trate  in  the  mixed  bodies  which  they  compofe.  On  the  contrary, 
**  /Ww^rrtfffr^  fprings  frotn  awant  of  equilibrium  in  thofe  elements' 
**  of  biidies.*'  Art.  III.  Of  divers  modes  of  mixtion  -y  euumeraces  the  , 
fynthefisand  analyiis  of  chemifts,  cryftallization,  fermentation,  dif-  ; 
tiliation,  fublimation,  &c. ;'  which  are  treated  without  fufficient  at- 
tention to  chemical  knpwiedge.  Art.  V.  and  VL  In  what  phyjic ally 
conftjis  the  generation  of  fubftaniial  compofition  :  and  in  what  phyficailf 
confijis  the, corrupt  ion  of  compounds,  Conclulion.  On  the  union  tetweeii 
mdtter  and  form.  Tbcfe  legions  are  not  fufficiently  modern  to  in*» 
tcr^  the  (cientific  reader ;  and  the  opinion  or  authority  of  Arlftotle 
ia  thefe  matters,  is  far  from  being  confiderable  in  the  prefent  age.— 
The  author  concludes  by  informing  us,  that  he  has  finiflied  a  Hiftory 
of  Philofophy,  and  eftablifhed  the  phyficai  principles,  the  f^me  that 
regulate  ail  the  philofophy  which  he  teaches  j  and  which  he  is  deter- 
mined to  print  in  fix  volumes ;  two  of  Losjic  and  Metaphyfics,  and 
fpur  of  Ph)'fics,  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Did  he  more  juftly  appreciate' 
the  utility  of  his  works,  both  morally  2j\A  politically^  he  would  bt;  Jefs 
likely  to  indulge  the  vanity  of  appearing  iQdvnedy  bv  writing  that,-  in 
a  dead  language,  which  muft  bs  loft  to  nine-tenths  pf  his  country- 
men ;  efpecially  too  at  the  prefent  junflure,  when  his  mother  tongue, 
as  well  as  his  country,  is  menaced  with  extermination  "by  the  all - 
engroffing  French.  It  is  the  more  particularly  incumbent  on  him  to 
add  to  the  very  fmall  number  of  woiks  in  a  language,  of  the  perfpi- 
euity,  fuavity,  and  elegance  of  whii:h,  he.  has  given  fuch  favourable 
ipecimens.  Although  his  philofophic  refcarches  favour  more  of  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  than  the  19th  century,  yet  his  mcJOeft  learn- 
ing, indufiryy  And  import idliiyi  ^a  rare  quality  in  ;reli2,ious  matters,) 
joined  to  a  natural  perfpicuity,  muft  render  his  **  liijiory  of  Philo* 
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fn^hy*  a  work  tifeful  to  the  world.  Unfortunately,  bowerefi  tte 
author  theorrticallv  (for  his  numerous  quotations  evince  pra^icalfy  in-» 
duftry  and  inqtiiiitive  refeardi)  prefers  the  eafe  and  irtdolence  of  Epi- 
curus, to  the  ardour  and  perfeverance  of  Demofl[hene» ;  an  error 
which  has  reduced  the  political  (late  of  his  country  to  a  very  preca- 
rious exiftence.  We  have  been  the  more  diiFufe  in  our  account  of 
this  work,  as  it  is  the  precurfor  of  another  much  greater ;  and  as  it 
is  itfelf  the  hioft  popular^  and  doubtleft  the  mod  ufeful  original  work 
ftat  has  appeared  latterly  in  that  little  known  language  i  we  may 
add  too,  tbkt  the  author,  well  knowing  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  has  ingenioufly  reprefented,  without  direft  citation* 
the  great  fuperiority  of  Englifli  writers^  cc^trary  to  many,  of  his 
predecefibrs,  who  have  not  onfieqiiently^ condemned' that  which  they 
could  not  rcad«  ^ 

Dijfirta^ao  hijlorica^  i  critUa  fohrt  MS  RiprifintafifiS  Theatrais. — An 
Hiflorical  and  Critical  Dtffirtati$n  $n  l%eatrical  ReprefentatioHm 
By  F.  L.  R.    Lifbon.    8v«.    Pp.  67. 

THE  ele^nt  and  rational  amufMnent  of  the  theatre,  is  muck 
elteemed  in  rortugal ;  and  their  pieces  are,  in  many  refpeds,  fu« 
perior  to  the  modern  French,  at  leaft  in  point  of  fimplicky  and  ge- 
nuine expreflion  of  charadcr,  they  are  inhaitely  preferable.  In  the 
French  theatre  all  is  mechanical,  all  art  ^  and  we  ikould  be  tempte(I 
to  fuppofe  that  Helvetius  iludied  human  nature  there  only  to  form 
the  au  tomaton  that  he  called  Tnaii.  In  the  Porfuguefe  there  is  much 
fympathy  and  tender  feeling;  delicate  humour,  and  not  unfrequently 
leal  wit,  mixed  indieed  with  puerilities,  but  not  worfe  than. what  are 
•very  day  exhibited  on  the  Parifiait  theatres.  As  to  their  mufic,  fo 
c^ential  to  theatrical  reprefentatibn,  it  were  high  treafon  in  the 
#ourt  of  Apollo,  ta  compare  the  fiddle-diddle  bopping  of  the  French 
siuiic,  with  the  elevated,  fonorous,  and  natural  fweetnefs  and  melody 
c^  the  Portugueie.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  naturalift,  who  prefers  the 
limplictty  of  genuine  unafFedted  nature  to  the  mechanical  and  unnatu- 
ral efforts  of  art,  will  be  no  little  difpofed  to  place  the  national  muiic 
of  Portugal  among  the  firft  in  Europe.  The  principal  objed  of  this 
intelligent  differtatron  is  to  prove  the  legality  of  theatrical  reprefenta- 
t|ons  I  an  objedt  of  very  queftionable  utility  m  a  city  where  attendance 
art  one  of  fonr  theatre^^every  Sunday  evening  is  conlidercd  as  neceflary 
as  going  to^Church.  •*  Theatrical  reprefentacion,  or  dramatic  poetry,  is 
ncthingeilb  than  the .expofuion  of  an  adion,  part  performed,  and  part 
reprefented  fii  the  fcene ;  and  that, according  to  it;s  difrerent  obje«fts  com- 
prehends Tragedy  and  Comedy,  which  not  only  experiencing  the  alter- 
natives to  which  every  thing  of  human  invention  is  fubje£ted,  now  fpring- 
iiigfrom  humble  principles,  then  being  elevated  to  a  grand  climax  of  per- 
feidiion,  and  again  falling  into  the  greatef^ruin  ;  but  alfohaye  been  the 
ofejeft  of  endlefs  difputes  among  the  learned,  every  time  they  pretend- 
ed to  decide,  if  they  be  •r  not-  lawful.''    The  lawfulncfs  of  thcatnc 
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aiHuiements  is  flrenuoufly  fupported  ;  and,  after  giving  a  very  fuper- 

iicial   fketch  of  the  origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy  among  the  ^reeks« 

and  their  progrefs  amoSg  the  R6mans,  inftead  of  proving  it  by  nume-r 

'   rous-and  dire£i  obfervations  and  fadls,  their  legality  is  only  autfaorifed 

)>y.copiou3  citations  from  the  ancient  Fathrsl  Objedions  ag^inft  the 

drama  are  again  preferred,  and  again  refuted  by  the  opinions  of  the 

Holy  Fathers,  and  by  it$  public  utility  as  **  a  fchool  of  the  people,'* 

and  as    farnifl\ing  the  rich  and  indolent  with  an  amufemcnt,  when 

they  would  otherwife  fall  into  intemperance  and  extravagance.    Some 

ufeful  obfervations  are  made  on  the  .advantages  of  decorum  \xi  thefe  rc-^ 

prefentacions,  and  on  the  means  of  regulating  them, 

< 

Bibliotheca  Univerfalextrahida  di  muit^s.  yarnaes^  i^c.-^Univerfal  Li^* 
brary,  extracted  from  vArious  yournals^  and  from  the  Works  of  the 
bejl  PFriters,  ancient  and  modern.  By  the  Author  of  the  Travels 
of  Altina.    Lifbon.  1803.  No.  I.  Pp«  189.  Small  8voi   .  , 

THIS  is  a  periodical  work,  by  much  the  moft  refpcjdable  of  any  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  Portugal,  whether  confldered  in  extent  and 
jdepth  of  refearch,  or  in  literary  tafie  and  elegance.  The  author  has 
fpent  thirty  years  in  meditation  and  travel,  folely  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, and  hopes j  withtheaffiftanc^f  learned  friends,  of  known  me-> 
rit,  to  give  an  exa6t  account  of  all  the  new  difcoveriest  in  the  arts  and 
Iciences ;  intereftiit^  and  original  difTertations  on  politics^  political  ' 
economy,  philofophy,  morality,  literature,  and  military  taftics.  A 
**  Defence*  of  woman,  of  this  amiable  fex,  that  nature  has  dcftined 
to  mtniftcr  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  will  be  difcuffed 
ivith  all  poffible  energy.  A  hiftory  of  women  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  our  time  mall  be  given,  in  which  will  be  defcribed  all  the 
heroines  that  have  rendered  themfelves  worthy  of  being  known  by  their 
great  virtues  and  memorable  a£tions.  And,  a^  all  hiftory  ought  ta 
Tiartate  faithfully  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  a6lt6ns  of  thofe  alfo  fliait 
be  defcribed,  who,  by  a  ^op  fanguinary  and  perverfe  character,  have 
made  themfelves  de(erving  of  the  execration  of  humanity."  Preface, 
p.  7,  8.  The  utility  of  fuch  a  hiftory,  when  not  condufted  on  the 
modern  libertine  principles,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  who 


♦  We  do  DDt  mean  to  fandlion  all  the  extravagancies  that  have  been  lat- 
terly publiftied  in  behalf  of  women  in  this  couatry,  and  the  ftill  more  scan- 
Jalous  productions  in  France,  by  llatiftg  the  following  faCft,  a&ilhif^rativeof 
Porluguele  manners,  and  injur'mis  ceremonies.  In  the  youngei'  branch  of  a 
noble  family,  united  to  another  of  equalxank,  we  have  Teen  the  wife  obliged, 
by  the  rules  of  deference  to  her  huiband,  to  fit  down  on  a  cuQiion,  or  very 
low  feat,  remote  from  her  huiband  ;  the  daughter,  nearly  at  the  age  of  pu-  . 
berty,  feverely  rebuked  by  her  mother  for  prefuming  to  place  herfe If  near 
her  liathcr>  left  hand,  whilei  the  fon,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  was  placed* 
on  a  high  feat  at  his  father's  right  hand !  This  ceremony,  we  are  alfured,  was 
ntcedary  to  ihew  th«  sujieiiority  of  the  huiband  over  his  wife ! 

I  i  2  have 
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have  witncflcd  the  difgwccful  indifference  and  contempt  with  whldi  the 
iTjen  treat  their  wives  in  every  country  of  Europe,  except  England; 
Art.  I.  Reflexions  on  Politics^  which  Tervtf  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
work,  and  difplay  confiderable  reading,  obfervation,  and  good  fenle, 
in  animated,  and  even  eleg'ant  language.  The  nature  of  reflexions 
precludes  the  poflibility  of  an  analyfis,  and  a  few  only  of  the  general, 
maxims  can  be  tranflated.  "  The  politics  of  fovereigns  embrace  every 
branch  ofadminiflration,  and  areas  much  fupericr  to  thofe  of  citizens 
as  the  general  advantages  of  the  (late  are  to  thofe  of  a  fingle  indivi* 
rfual.  The  misfortune  of  humanity  is  fuch,  that  one  finds  even  wri- 
ters fo  perverfe,  or  fo  deficient  in  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  as  to  confider 
politics  as  a  fcitnce  of  artifice,  diffimulation  and  deceit.'*  p.  13,  *' Po- 
litics cannot  obtain  the  true  profperity  of  an  Empire,  without  procu« 
ring  the  interior  tranquillity,,  abundance  and  harmony  of  the  people^ 
affdring  them  the  fccurity  of  thefc  advantages  in  a  manner  tbat  they  can- 
not be  diflurbed  by  their  external  enemies/*  **  Nothing  appears  ihorc 
difficult  than  to  make  the  members  ofa  fociety  ad^  in  conctn  ;  nothing 
requires  fo  much  power,  fo  much  vigilance,  and  fo  much  (agacity  as 
the  art  of  dire61in^  the  divergent  paflions  of  men  to  the(ame*end« 
and  to  condu£k  them  to  a  common  center,  whence  they  are  conftantly 
diverging.'*  p.  17.  The  erroneous  definition  of  Monarchy  given  by 
Montefquieu,  is  corrected  with^great  fpirit.  <<  MooteCqu:eu  cfta- 
blilhes  honour  for  the  principle  of  monarchy ;  bul  honour  withoot 
virtue  is  a  chimera.  Honour^  in  its  true  fenfe,  is  a  virtue  which 
fprings  from  the  love  of  eftinution,  founded  in  the  conftant  pradics 
of  our  duties.'*  The  rigid  execution  and  infallibility  of  the  laws  ars 
eloqyently  enforced,  as  are  alfo  patriotifm  and  trui  valour..  The  ob-» 
fervations  on  commerce  are  fo  completely  French,  and  fo  injtirioufly 
erroneous,  that  they  merit  notice.  >*  Commerce,  ootwithftaoding  its 
grand  advantages,  ought  not  ezclvH^ely  toabfoxb  the  attention  of  Go* 
vernmbnt ;  the  moft  wholefome  aliments  become  poifonous  when  ta» 
ken  in  excefs.  An  enlightened  policy  knows  that  commerce  produces 
luxury  ;  and  that  luxury  makes  ftates  tend  to  their  ruin.  Commerco 
aKo,  like  every  thing  human,  has  certain  limits  a/Tigned  it  by  nature. 
//  ought  to  be  proportimiel  to  the  extent  andferttUty  of  ths.  country y  andt^ 
the  number,  o/its  inhabitants.  Luxury  diminijhei  the  population^  fiiaUh^ 
ing  from  the  fields  many  thoufands  ^}  cultivators y  who  prefer  the  eafy  life 


•  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  iimilar  inftance  in  hiftory  of  a  (latefinah*s  bav* 
kiff  the  gratitude  and  hopes  of  evepy  intelligent  boiiett  man  id  Europe  (wo 
m^ht  fay  the  world),  as  (he'prefent  Brittili  mtnider,  regarded  as  the  happy. 
in(nrii]neDt>  that  not  only  prevented  the  revolalionary  deflrudion  of  «very 
nation  in  Europe,  but  the  mo/i  probable  means  of  efieding  their  ialvation 
firom  the  hands  of  tl>e  deflroyer.  We  have  repeatedly  heard  an  expreffion 
of  fuch  confidence,  in  different  countriesj  without  aay  other  defign  than  to 
ck|>reft  their  real  wiflies.  • 
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•f  9f$dmt  cities* f  to  the  mart  hbtrious  cultivation  oftht  earth  **    in  ^ 
original  the  two  latter  fenferices  are  turned^  but  not  tranflated  intoPor* 
tiieiu^re.     This  is  the  fophiftic  jargon  which  xhc  French  invidioufly 
tifc  tQ  make  the  world  beheve  that  the  Enolifli  are  fools,  and  that  even 
their  corrmierce  will  ruin  them.     Kefpefling  tlie  hackneyed  declama- 
tions agaiuft  commerce  and  luxury,  we  have  both  experience  and  ob- 
fer^atton  for  afferri ng,  that  there  is  liot  a  country  irt  Europe  'where 
dVere  is  i«<?r^  commerce  and  lefs  luxury  than  in  this.     The  terTi  luxuty  ' 
is- not  UQdcF({x>od,  neither  \x^  France  or  Portugal.     Luxury  docs  not 
confift  in  the  poffeflion  of  wealth  and  in  rich  coftly  ecjuipages,  but 
in  the  fpfendid  appearances,  oftentaiiou^  and  ftipcrficfally  tinfelled  gar- 
ments, and  the  affedation  of  greatncfis,  without  the  real  means  of 
fijpporting  it.    That  man  is  luxurious  whofpcnds  fo  much  \i\  fplendid 
and  pompous  C3fhibitions  at  public  feftivais,  that  he  is  obliged,  curing 
fhe  intervening  time,,  to  dtv^y  himfelf  the  necelFarits  of  life.     The 
French  cconomifts  ar^  preferred  to  the  Engl.fli,  but  it  is  becauJe  the 
airthor  feems  ignorant  o^  the  language  and  principles  of  ihe  latter,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  the  French.     The  motives  to  induftfy  v 
may  beufeful  to  the  indolent  Portuguefe.     Aft.  II.  Oh  Poepy.    This 
confTfts  of  dt  fultory  hiftor}cal  (ketches  on  the  oiigin,  progrefs,  anrf 
final  objeft  of  lyric,  epic  and  dramatic  poetry;  with  Ibmc  lively  pic- 
tures of  poetic  fancy.     Art.  ill.  Of  the  Relations  of  Hijlery  with 
Geography  and  Cbrono/ogy;  an  expofitidn  of  the  fubordinate  divifions  in' 
Wftory,  geography,  and  chronology.  Art.  IV.  Rapid  RefieSftons  oH  the 
Progrefs  of  Medicine,  By  F   S.  C.    This  writer  evinces  niu<:h  reading 
andgood  fcnfe,  and  has  Vvtry  judiciouily  preferred  the  labours  of  Engfifli 
phyficians,  with  which  he  feems  well  acquainted,  to  thofe  of  any 
other  cbuntry.     Brown  is  called  the  Bacon  in  medicine,  and  the  dir- 
cbvery  of  Dr.  Jenner  is  duly  appreciated,  the  happy  (fK-6ts  of  W/hich 
we  have  witneffed  in  that  country.     The  Galvartiftic  labours  of  Davy, 
Nicholfon^  &c.  arc  accurately  analyzed,  as  being  the  beft  expofition 
of  the  phenonfjena  of  Galvanic  eledtricity.     Art.  V,^On  Frjendjhip* 
Many  juft  and  moral  fentiments  are  here  difplaytd  with  tafte  and  feel-'  ^ 
ing,  and.  the  libidinous  ftntimental  foppery  of  Montaigne  is  combateH' 
with  equal  addrefs-,  and,  moire  energy  and  knowledge  oi  humari  nature, 
nncorrupted  by  the  fafixionable  feni'uality,  whith  he  fo  unfortunately 
introduced.     The  friend fhip  between  the.  fexes  .is  happily  iUuftfated 
upon  moral  and  ratjon-dl  pijhciplcs,     *'  Woman  is  a  being  as  perCedt 
4iS  man,  and  more  capable  of  true  fentiments  of  friendfhip,  as  (he  is 
infinitely  more  fenfible.  *    Volubility  and  inconftancy  of  which  (he  is 
accufed,  are  common  to  both  fexes;  and,  although  conceding  that 
fhe-offers  more  examples  oFinconffancy,  it  is  not  bccaufe  flieis  worfe 
•  organized,  but  by  deleft  or  abufl;  of  education.^'     Art.  Vl.  Siege  of 
Troy,  A'  brief  hiftoric  notice  of  that  event.  This  firft  Number  is  modly 
■original^  and  where  the  author  dqes  not  blindly  adopt  French  fenti- 
ments and  phrafeology,  he  evinces  principles  of  tafteand  humanity. 

*  II  is  no  doubt  a  vulgar' error  that  large  cities  are  lnjurit)us  to  the  popu- 
Jadon,  aspo  populous  country  is  wirhoat  them. 
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Art.  I.  Charite  and  Polydore  5  a  romance,  by  Barthelemy.  This 
tranflation  has  the  merit  of  being  lefs  interlarded  with  Galllcinns 
than  mqft  of  the  modern  produvSions  tranflate^  from  the  French 
into  Porlugucfe*  Art.  11.  Univerfal  Hijiory  cf  iVomeriy  by  a  So^ 
ciety  of  Ladies.  The  illuftrious  women  of  the  three  firft  ages  of 
the  world  furnifli  the  materials  of  the  firft  book  of  this  univerfal  hif- 
tory,  drawn  up  principally  from  the  fads  recorded  in  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment.  The  ftcond  age,  from  the  deluge  to  the  vocation  of  Abraham, 
furnifhes  no  account  of  women  in  the  Scriptures.  To  fitl  up  the 
chafm,  Plutarch's  hiftory  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  is  given,  the  former  as 
being  the  firft  woman  deified,  and  alfo  moft  probably  in  exiftence 
during  this  period.  This  is  written  in  the  true  fpirit  and  ftyle  of  hif- 
tory, with  great  perfpicuity,  candour,  and  impartiality  \  and  no  idle 
eflForts  are  mad^  to  varnifli  vices,  or  difguife  fafts  to  eflablifh  any  fa- 
vourite principles  of  equality.  Such  a  work  may  perhapb  tend  to  do?- 
ftroy  the  abfurd  prejudices  that  ftill  prevail  in  Portugal,  and  on  the 
Continent :  prejudices  which  Fenelpn's  Aftarbe  and  Calypfo  have 
unfortunately  contributed  to  fandlion.     The  neceflity  of  this-hiftory 

'  would  be  fupeifedcd  by  an  impartial  account  of  the  fituatipn  and  cha* 
rafler  of  Englifli  women.  Art.  III.  On  War.  Thefe  hiftorical  re- 
flexions at^  in  p^rt  tranflated  from  the  French,  but  digefted  and 
arranged  in  the  editor's  peculiar  manner;  and  from  which  it  appears 
that  all  great  warlike  powers  have  arifen  from  their  efforts  of  felf- 
defence  5  and  that  there  has  been  no  difference  between  the  climax 
of  their  power,  and  the  commencement  of  ruin.  Striking  por- 
traits are  given  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  its  ruining  effefls. 
*'  The  lions  and  tigers  do  not  fight  but  to  fatisfy  hunger  5  man  is  the 
only  animal,  that  of  good  will,  and  without  caufe,  dcftroys  hiseouals, 

J  and  felicitates  himfelf  in  exterminating  them.'*  Proper  execration  i§ 
bleftowed  on  the  bafe  writers  who  iflattcr  the  Neros,  Caligulas,  Buo-* 
n;fq}arte>s  and  other  barbarians  favoured  by  fortune.  It  is  concluded 
\vith  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  ancient  valour  of  the  Portuguefe  fol- 
diers ;  the  nccefiity  of  imitating  their  anceftors,  and  the  melancholy 
ftate  to  which  they  wdlild  be  reduced  if  conquered.  The  truth  of 
the  following  obfervation  we  have  lately  had  the  melancholy  pleafure  of 
afcerfcd  tiiiig  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  *^  The  conquerors,  after  op« 
prefling  the  conquered  provinces  with  all  forts  of  vexations,  almoft 
aiw^y^,,.firii(h  in  reducing  them  to  deferts  to  avoid  the  revolutions 
to  which  d;/peraticn  makes  the  people  ultimately  recur,  to  (hake  off 
the  yoke  of  oppreffion.  Let  us,  then,  refpeft  the  ftatules  of  our  an. 
cefl^ofs ;  but  let  us  prefervc  with  more  care  the  fimplicity,  the  valour^ 
and  the  virtues  with  which  they  made  themfelvcs  refpeSable !' ■ 
Art.  IV.  Of  Gratitude:  cpmpofed  of  cxtrads  from  the  French, 
who,  after  fevcn  years  of  murder,  licentioufnefs  and  rapine,  begin 
to  nioralize  a  little  ;  and  among  other  things  recommended  grs^titude. 
With  examples    front    hifiofy,   wbi^   the?   h»d    b^fpr^   (i^fpifed. 

..  '  •         Art, 
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Alt.  V.  Hifl^ry  of  TLenohias  ^nn  of  Palmyra.  Art.  VI.  Of  Po^s. 
Some  difcurfive  and  critical  obfei^ations  on  poetry  and  poqts,  well 
adapted  to  improve  the  tafte  and  morals  of  both.  **  Conceding  to 
the  poets  fimply  agreeable  an  honourable  place  among  men,  we  do 
not  include  in  this  Number  thofe  wh^  fay  thittgs  contrary  to  good 
ienfe.  and  decency.*'  This  Number,  though  printed  on  good  papef^ 
i%  fun  of  typographical  errors,  not  ulaal  to  the  prefs  of  Ferreij-a, 

BibliathficaUnherfal,  tec.    No.  IIL  Small  8vo.     Pf.  160. 

Art.  I.  An  EJfay  on  ancient  and  modom  Tragedy,  Ch^p.  I,  Origin 
^  Tragedy,  to  the  dances  and  Bacchanalian  longs  are  afcribed  the 
nrft  rude  eflays  of  Tragedy.  *^  Bacchus  having  found  out  the  fecret 
of  cultivating  the  vine,  and  making  wine,  taught  one  Icarus,  in  a 
province  of  Attica,  that  fmce  took  the  name  of  Icaria.  This  mati 
py  accident  finding  a  he- goat  gnawing  the  vines,  immolated  it  to  his 
benefactor,  as  much  for  intereft  as  for  gratitude.  The  peafants, 
who^witneiTed  ^his  facrifice,  began  to  dance  around  the  vidim,  Ang- 
thg  praifes  of  their  benefa£lor  or  god.  This  momentary  amufe-^ 
ment  became  an  annual  cuftom,  afterwards  a  public  facrifice  and 
univerfal  ceremony;  and,  Jaltly,  9  prophane  fpedacle.  As  every 
thing. was  fa:cre^  in  Pagan  antiquity,  the  piays  and  entertainments 
became  feafls,  and  in  fine  the  teniples  were  transformed  into  theatres. 
The  heft  poets  gloried  to  compofe  religious  hymns  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, and  to  render  them  agreeable  by  means  of  muftc  and  dancing, 
«»hich  offered  them  an  occafion  to  difpute  the  prize  of  poetry :  this 
premium  in  the  fields  w^s  a  he* goat  or  a  leathern  fack  (i;na«Jc  of 
goat's  fkin)  of  wins,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  the  Bacchiinal  hymn, 
long  called  Tragedy^  i.e.  a  fong  of  a  goat  and  vintages."  Tpa^iu^i*, 
from  Tpay}^,  ^  goat,  and  ij^*),  an.  ode  or  fong;  or  dancing  like  the 
goats,  and  finging ;  hence  xhe  probable  origin  and  etymon  of  Tra^^ 
gedy.  ,Thefe  rude  amufements  were  continued  till  Tbefpis  added  the 
form  of  dialogue  in  recitative  to  the  poetic  efFufions  in  honour  o| 
Bacchus,  which  have  fincc  been  improved  by  -ffifchylus.  On  the 
principle^  ejfence\  and  JubjeSl  of  tragedy,  are  fomc  judicious  reflec- 
tions, though  not  very  original.  On  the  two  Jyfiems  of  ancient  .and 
modern  tragedy,  the  author  fays  little  but  paraphrafes  fome  ridiculous 
compaiifons  made  between  Paris  and  Athens,  in  theatrical  tafte^ 
0nd  feems  to  approve  of  the  jejune,  mechanicxtl*  foTmality  of  the 
French  theatre,  alike  foreign  to '  natute'  z^t\  originality  of  fentiment* 
He  concludes,  indeed, with  giving  a  moft  decided  preference  to  ihe  an« 
cient  fyilem,  (in  oppofition  to  the  French  fchool)  of  making  the 


*  The  meclianical  uniformity  of  all  French  plays  ia  not  lefs  difgufling  to 
good  tafle  than  their  fludied  artificialness,  AH  is  art,  without  one  mginal  (en- 
timent  of  humanity .  In  general  they  difplay  only  one  fcene  in  a  gentleman's 
itowin^room^  where  the  fervanis,  in  the  abfence  of  their  inaflei\  carry  on 
their  intrigue^  and  ape  the  language  and  luauAers  of  their  mailers^  but  al- 
ways without  either  dignity  or  propriety.  ,.  ^ 
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fpedacle  finifh  tragically,  in  order  to  induce  refignation  and  In^pes 
of  reward  in  another  v^orld.  We  pafs  over  the  tranflation  of  Cba#> 
rite  and  Polydore,  and  the  Hiftory  of  Robefpierre,  to  notice  a  veiy 
elear^  concife  and  ffttisfadory  view  of  the  Vaccine  inoculation.  A 
brief  hiftory  is  g^iven  of  t)ie  introduAion  of  inoculation  into  this  coun- 
try by  Lady  W.  Montagu*  and  of  the  abfurd  oppofition  to  it  by 
Fenqh  phyficians ;  a  falutary  lei&n  to.  t^c  iotereftod  oppofets  of  vacci«> 
nation.  The  origin,  progrefs  and  unparalleled  fucce/s  of  the  latter 
are  diftindly  reprefented ;  and.  fome  particular  obfervatioQa  nude  at 
Lifbon,  are  added,  where  it  has  been  remarked  that  cold,  has  the  ef- 
{tdoi  retarding  a  little  the  feries  of  (ymptoms,  but  without  injuring 
1  he  ultimate  effeft.  The  dirc^i ions  for  procuring' the  vaccine  pus]^ 
and  for  the  manner  of  application,  are  faithfully  cxtrad^id  from  the 
beft  Englilh  authors.  Art.  V.  Hljfory  of  Charlotte  Corday^  The  pa- 
triotlfm  of  this  heroine  had  nothing  iloman  in  it ;  and  was  only»ex- 
cited  by  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  lover,  and  not  to  jtfcvenc  greater 
national  calamities.  7*hofe  who  wi(h  to  have  a  correal,  idea  of  the 
fajhionable  depravity  of  French  women, (hoUld  read  her  letter  from  Paris, 
fiefcribing  her  journey  from  Caen,  and  her  gallantries  on  the  road^&c. 
which  are  not  tranllated  in  this  too  brief  acCou^it. 

Menandro  e  Laurenttna^  •«  os  Amantes  £xtremofos,  **  Menander  and 
Laurentina,  or  the  Lovers  of  Efti'emadura.  A  Portuguefe  Novel. 
3y  Eliano  Aonio."    Lilbon,  fnwll  8vo.  18(04. 

<  IT  were  injuftice  to  eftimatc  the  merit  of  Portuguefe  worJ^s  by 
the  (landard  of  Englifh,  or  eve6  French  authors.  The  elegant  fim- 
plkity  however  of  this  little  tale  raifes  it  to  fome^  diftin^^ion  amongft  * 
works  of  a  iimilar  cla(s  ^  and  the  portraits  of  love,  fidelity,  mor 
defty  and  frienJfhip,  i^ill  always  intereil  and  pleafe  the  friends  of 
virtue.  The  flory  is  p^rfedlly  naturiil,  without  any  fuperfiatural 
agency  in  working  out. events.  The  hero  isa  noble  youth,  ^levoted 
to  the  ftudies  of  philofophy  and  mathematics,  defpifing  love,  until 
^ifited  by  the  daughter  of  his  father^  acquaintance,  previous  to 
her  being  forced  into  a  convent,  to  gratify  the  avarice  and  fuperftir 
cion  of  her  father.  He  becomes  immediately  enamoured  of  his  fair 
vifitant,  and  ^refufe^  the  hand,  of  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  noble 
friend  ;  H  the  end  elopes  with  bis  beloved,  and  lives  four  years  as  si 
Ihepherd  unknown  to  their  parents^  wjio  at  length  difcovcr  them  in 
the  houfe  of  a  generous  labourer^  and  j-eftore  them  to  fortune  and 
uninterrupted  happinefs.  The  delicate  and  indire£l  cenfure  upon 
thofe  monadic  inftitutions,  flill  exifting  \n  FdrtugaU  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  followed  by  good  efFedbs,  efpecially  where  young  women 
are  forced  by  the  fuperfticion^of  their  parents  to  enter  thole  cells  of 


Q  firi^ 
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0'P^rigo  dat  Pmxm.  '*  The  Danger  of  the  Paffions:  an  allegorrc^l 
and  ojoral  Tale,  diefigned  as  a  Leffon  to  .Youth.     With  an  Ana- 

*  lyfis  of  the  human  Pallions.  Dedicated  to  the  nnoflr  excellent 
I^tchionefe  of  Nixo;  by  John  Qharks  Marao  Pinheiro.*'-^ 
JLiibon.  .  '  - 

THIS  tale  is  much  inore  truly  and  praflically  n^ral  thaa  any 
of '  Marmonters,  and  is  not  kfe  pleafing.  The  Uihjedt  is  happy, 
Vii;tue  and  Rcafoh,  under  the  nam«^sof  TJteria  and  hferis^  retire  from 
the  V^orld,  fpllpwed  only  by  Melam^ia,  and  her  hufbajid.  In  theyr 
happy  retreat  this  couple  had  a  Ton  I5^io,  whom  thoy  educated  with 
great  care;  but  both"  dying  before  their  f-^n  attained  maturity,  tfaey 
l«ft  hiiiii  alone  under  the  dircilion  of  Uieria  and  Neris.  Thefe  lat- 
ter .(i»ttsred  their  adopted,  under  thje  pretext  of  returning  to  a  re- 
paming  world,  to  he  fucccflively  the  flave  and  dupe  ot'  the  p^fliQns'j 
prefMmpl.ion,  b<>BOM.r,  ambition,  love  of  glory  or  fame,  avarice,  &c^ 
an$i  a.t  length  ^ake*  him  uiKkr  their  iiiftmed^ate  pr<«e<Stion.  The  ana- 
lyfiS'Of  thepaifions  evinces  the  author  more  a  moralift  than'a  philoj^ 
fopher :  /^</  b0ir,id^  and  ^mto/^w,' are  th^  only  paflions  properly  fe 
called  by  S««borPinheirix;  anger,  revenge,  fear,  &c.  are  not  pa  f- 
fioos*  but  accideoJtsof  the  mind.  • 

O  S^ldada  Lujttano.     The. P-ortugitefe  Soldier.     Publiflied   by  Au- 
thority.    Lifbon,  Sept.  i8o4» 

THE  laudable  defign  of  this  little  traft  naturally  excites  difcontcnt 
at  the  indolence  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  in  not -following  (^  ' 
fertile aiidufcful  afubjefi'much  rftoris  exterifiveljr,  and  in  adding  Jthc 
peceffary.  appciid^ge  of  dates  to  hiftorical  fads.  -  iPhfe  work  iscom- 
pofcdof  eighteen  fcort  Sedions,  briefiy  noticing  all  the  different  in- 
Aances  of  Lufitanian  heroifm  from  the  eailieft  actount^  of  time  to 
t^e'prcfcnt  day.     It-  is  indeed  admirably  adapted  to  excite  obftinateiy 
bigpued   fcfitiments  of  nationality  by   the  rapid  difplay   of  ifolated 
fo6ts,  w:bich,  if  chjonol^gically  .arranged,  would  have'  individually 
animated  the  languid  patriotifm  and  noble  love  of  independence,  that 
iform^rly  ^diftinguifhcd   the  adventoroys    Portuguefe.     '<   Scdiion  Ij 
In  the  time  that  Rome  poflTeffcd  the  Icepter  of  nations,  when  France^ 
(^rmany,  and  other  Warlike  people,  humbled  themfclves  before  thelt 
conquering  arms,  the  Portugucle  were  not  only  fefpcfted  but  alfd 
feared  by  them.     Our  Viriato  in  fifteen  field  battles  pr9ftrated  to  the 
ground  their  ftrongeft  legions,  aftd,  like  Sertorius,  iit  the  front  of 
our  few.  foldiers,  triumphed  over  their  moft  celebrated  generals,  that 
pommanded  the  moft  numerous  armies."     In  this  m^ner  feats  are 
rclajted  of  Portwguefe  valour  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  the  Eaft Indies': 
va^it  concluding,  that  **  cv^ery  age  teftifics,  that  the.  Lufitanians  con- 
ilandy  diftinguiihed  themfclves  among  the  moft  warlike  pcpple  ;  aU. 
thwgh.fQ'nc  individuals,  effeminated  and  debafcd  by  their  vices,  made 
Dl^m&ivtis  uoworihy  of  being  enrolled  in  thi^  riumber ;  neverthelefs^ 

the 
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the  prefent  age  manifefts  by  the  moft  chear  and  ftriktng  cxadipled^ 
that  they  are  not  degenerating  froni  their  anceftors,  but  uniting  va- 
lour witn  the  noble  fentimt^nts  of  patriotifm  and  religion^  to  fuftain 
the  glorjr  of  that  name,  which  was  ever  refpeded  in  all  the  world.'* 
We  doubt  not  but  that  this  work  will  hare  the  defired  eJRIeA  in 
aroufmg  the  national  valour  of  the  Portuguefe,  whofe  late  par- 
tiality to  the  French  is  rapidly  changing  to  ardent  indignation  ;  and 
ihould  their  hoftile  troops  again  enter  that  country,  thoufands  of  the 
conquerors  of  Italy  would  there  find  a  fandy  grave. 

As   Variedades,      '<  Farieths^    by   Anthony  Manuel  Policarpo  dm, 

Silva.'*    Li{bon,  26  Numbers  8vo.     1802 — 1804.  } 

THIS  work  contains  general  :^nd  particular  hiftory,  aijecdotes^ 
iravcls,  philofophy,  morality,  poetry,  wife  fayings,  fclcft  fentence^^^  ^ 
antiquities,  models  of  eloquence,  fcientinc  curiofitics,  merry  tales^ 
inflitary  prowefs,   origin  of   feveral   inventions  .novels^  &c.  all  Of 
which  are  well  qualified  to  excite  that  now  dormant  fpirit  of  ep«- 

Jiuiry,  which  otherwile  gives  energy  to  a  nation,  and  infures  it  re«- 
^  ped.  If  there  be  fome  puerilities  in  thefe  juftly  named  Varieties^ 
even  thefe  have  their  ufe  ;  and  thpre  arealfo  many  examples  of  ge- 
nuine wit,  without  indecencies,  and  not  a  few  of  humour,  which  de 
honour  to  the  induftrious  and  ingenious  author,  whpfe  muUifatioQS  | 

labours  have  been  highly  ufeful  in  preferving  the  language,  litera* 
ture,  and  perhaps  government  of  bis  country  from  thie  impending 
ruin. 

BlhltotheeaUnherfal^  &c.  No.  IV,  *Lift)on,  l8o4«     P'*  '*3'    SvO* 

THE  publication  of  this  ufeful  work  being  fufp«nded  fome  time, 
is  again  commenced  with  renewed  taftc  and  energy.  Art.  I.  Hiftory 
9f  Panthea  and  Abradate^  is  a  tale  of  female  modcfty  and  fidelity, 
among  the  AiTyrians  againft  Cyrus,  that  may  be  new  and  ufeful  to  ^ 
the  Portuguefe.  Art.  II.  Principles  of  Education^  are  more  inter*  ^ 
efting,  as  evincing  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  in  that  country.  Th« 
duties  of  man  to  God,  are  difplayed  in  a  truly  pious  ftrain.  The 
duties  to  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  country,  are  loyal  and  patriotic  ; 
**  love  the  country  where  you  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  laws,  and 
where  the  laws  are  not  tcrrible*to  the  juft  man."  Duties  of  children 
to  their-  parents:  "  Fear  the  fpirit  of  independence,  as  it  is  the 
origin  of  ingratitude,"  This  is  a  dangerous  maxim,  and  one,  the 
adoption  of  which  has  reduced  the  patriotifm  of  the  Portuguefe  to  si 
low  ftate.  Reciprocal  duties  of  fpoufes,  recommends  with  great  pro- 
priety cleanlintfs  to  the  women.  Duties  of  parents  to  their  children, 
to  imprefs  them  with  ideas  of  perfonal  virtue  in  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  Mutual  duties  of  brothers  and  friends,  their  mutual 
virtues.  Art.  III.  Continuation^  of  the  univerfal  Hiftory  of  W^mni: 
from  Abraham  to  Mofes.  The  fa^s  and  cbaraSers  are 'entirely 
founded  on  the  Old  TcAam<Uit^  and  the  violeirt  paffions  «fe  marked 
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^ith  a  candour  and  difcriminatioo,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ufeful  to 
vhatevcr  women  maj  give  It  an  attentive  perufal.  Envy  appears  to 
have  been  the  predominating  patlion  during  this  age^  and  it  is  well 
illuftrated  intbe  conduA  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abrahaoi.  Art««IV« 
Continuation  of  Tragedy^  is  purely  French,  with  difHcuity  turned  into 
/Portuguefe ;  a  mode  fufficiently  common  and  no  lefs  difiionourable  to 
this  editor.  *  TRe  criticifms  and  charaSets  are  all  drawn  from  French 
pieces,  without  fo  much  as  appearing  to  know  that  there  were  ^fiy 
other  in  the  world,  except  feme  cxtra<3is  from  the  opinions  of  Ari/- 
totle,  although  the  modern  French  writers  fcarcely  know  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  are  obliged  to  (leal  from  the  old  tranflators  .and  men^«« 
bers  of  the  academy  at  the  end  of  the  feventeenth,  or  commence^ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire  is  extolled  for  having  been 
the  firft  in  France  that  introduced  the  feelings  of  maternal  and  paternal 
love  in  tragedy ;  but  the  French  writer  wimed  to  conceal,  and  the  Por- 
tuguefe  tfitnflator  knew  rot,  that  Voltaire  borrowed  that  idea,  and 
many  others,  from  the  Englilh  authors.  Art.  V.  On  Hofpitality^ 
This  is  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  fyftem  adopted  by  the  French  to  ex- 
cite a  haired  oi  the  Englifh  throughout  Ewrope,  for  a  want  of  hofpi- 
tality !  A  gre^t  appearance  of  profound,  and  univerfal  hlftorical 
knowledge,  which  would  diredt  and  foretell  the  events  of  nations  by 
the  wifdom  of  the  paft  ;  but  which  ihfaSf  amounts  "to  no  more  thaa 
the  knovi'ledge  of  a  few  very  common  and  un authenticated  anecdotes 
of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Rome,  worked  up  in  the  ftyle  of  hiitory,  but. 
ftill  without  either  order  or  date.  Ho're  the  only  thing  that  can  be  aU 
ledged  againft  the  Engllfli  are  fomeflale  aliufions  to  the  Slave  Trade; 
concluded  with  what  muft  be  an  eternal  diigrace  to  the  French  cha« 
ra&er,  this  hofpitality  of  women  to  fome  emigtants  flying  from  'the" 
*'  favagesof  Europe,"  and  the  axe  of  French  butchers!  To  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  French  cruelty  it  is  neceffary  to  travel  over  the  dc- 
folated  valliis  of  Switzerland,  and  behold  the  numberlefs  graves  of 
murdered  viTg\nSy  whofe  virtues  and  melancholy  fate  will  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  identity  of  French  f erg  city  ! 
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\  Qu f lines  vf  a  Pbihfophy  of  the  Hijlory  of  Man. 

(Concluded  from  p.  f^b,) 

OF  the  antient  nations  which  have  hkherto  employed  the  attention  of 
our  philofophical  hiftorian,  very  little  comparatively  is  known ;  and 
that  little  is  enveloped  in  fidion.  Of  the  Hebrews  we  have  indeed  the 
moft  authentic  hiftory  extant^  but  the  Hebrews  were  not  deemed  worthy 
of  having  much  attention  befiowed  upon  them  by  the  pious  bifliop  of 
Weimar  !  Very  different  is  the  cafe  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  attrafted  the. 
attenttdn  of  every  fcholar,  who  are  looked  back  to  as  the  parents  of 
fcieace  and  the  arts^  and  of  whom  we  have  various  accounts  by  hiftorian£» 
poets,  and  philofophers,  furniihing  ample  materials  for  the  bafi;;  of  fuch  a 
work  as  the  ponderous  volumes  before  us  profefs  to  be.  In  the  13th 
\fk^%i  thec^forej  \vbkb  treats  of  Greece  aad  its  iaiidbiunts^  we  expelled  to 
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imd  both  afiiufemeRt  and  inftris6Uon  ;  hut  we  were  giievovfly  dffappointej; 
for  it  cpntaios  v«ry  little  befides  ridiculous  tkeori<&  and  gi^oTs  profxnenefs. 
In  the  firii  ciiapt^r,  we  are  told,  that — 

;  «*  JEiad  the»  power^  vhich  conftru£led  our  earth,  given  its  mountains  aocl 
leas  a  different  form ;  had  that  great  djcfliny  which  cftabltibed  the  boiMi« 
daries  of  nations,  c^qfcd,  them  to  originate  elfewhcr.e  thaAffom  theAfiam 
pountains ;  had  the  x^H  of  Afia  po^ifcd  an  earlier  commerce,  and  a  Me- 
diterranean Tea,  which  its  prefent  fuuation  has  dsenied  j  the  whole  cwrent 
of  cultivation  would  have  begn  altered.  It  flowed  weft  ward,  becaufd 
eaftward  it  wasjiot  able  to  flow  or  to  fpread/*     (Vol.  II.  p.  L19  ) 

Reader,  is  not  this  very  profound  and  very  fatisfadlory,  and  of  courOe 
tery  inftru^livef  It  yields,  however,  in  all  thefe  refpefts  to  the  following 
fage  obfervation :  • 

^  *«  N^hing  is  xtiore  injnrioas  to  the  health  of  mankind,  than  ohftruStmr 
rfthiir  juices \*  in  the  dcf^tic ftattp  of  ancient  iaftitation,  thefrioere  inrviiaifh'; 
and  hence,  if  they  were  not  extirpated,  their  bodii^s,  while  aliirc,  undep-^ 
Urcnt  aliogeting  death."  -  (P.  izi.) 

Ye  patriotic  writers  of  the  Whig*  Clob,  who  fa  geaerouily  watch  over 
the  conititmiqiu  how  qkuch  are  you  indebted,  to  Herier,  and  has  tranilator* 
for  furniihing  you  with  a  new  argument  for  the  neceflity  of  limiting  more 
iliid  more  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown !.  Imprefs  upon  your  counrrymeik 
the  important  truth,  that  the  moment  defpotifm  (hall  prevail  in  Britain, 
all  t\it\T /ecretioTu  MJll  be  obftruAed.     Not  one  of  them  will  be  able  to  di» 
*  geft  his  itiod  ;  to  beget  a  child";  or,  if  by  fome  inexplicable  anomaly  a  child 
Slould  occafionally  be  begotten  and  born,  find  a  fingle  woman  able  to  give 
it  fuck  \     But  this  is  not  the  pnly  accotmt  on  which  the  fa^  here  brought 
t»  light  will  ftand  you  in  dead.     Since  the  Corfitan  ufurpation,  we  have 
ifniformly-coniidered  the  French  as  a  nation  of  (laves,  and  Napoleon  tlii^* 
Fcrfl  as  a  ^rn  defpot.     Some  of  yon  ha«^e  controverted  this  opinion,  and' 
l«b<^ured  without  fuccefs,  to  convijice*  ua  that  it  is  an  error;  bt^  we  sittll: 
yj«]d  40  the  apgimeiit:  which  wq  are  awaVe  you  will  deduce  from-  tins  dii^- 
cover y  of  the  fage  of  Weimar ;  for  we  capiiot  deny  that  the  fecretions  of  thee 
French  are  as  little  ohftru^d  by  the  Emperor  as  they  were  by  the  Na- 
tional Convennon,  and  even  by  the  virtuous  Lewis  y  that  the  people,  wh^jt 
they  can  find  food,  continue  to  eat  and  to  digelt  it;  and  that  children, 
though  not  always  hern,  are  begotten  a«  formerly. 

But  what,  will  the  Reader  aik,  has  all  this  to  do  with  Greece  and  the 
^  Greeks  ?  Why,  not  much  to  be  fure ;  but  the  author  makes  amends  for  fo 
impcrunent  a  digrelTion,  by  afluring  us  in-  the  fame  chapter,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece  was  original!  and  that  thanks  to  their,  deftent,  mode  of 
fife,  and  native  mufes,  the  Greeks  were  not  deftined  to  become  a  herd  of 
Egyptian  Canaanites  /''  ( P.  1 16 . ) 

In  the  fLCond  chapter  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  ftpcr^ 
ficial  rhapfody  on  the  language,  mythology,  poetry,  mufic,  and  what  the 
author  calls  the  figurati^je  ^ur/i/cm  of  the  Greeks ;: a  declamation  on  the^nios 
of  Homer,  and  a  Specimen  of  profanenefs,  fo  contemptil)le  as  tQ.ferre.no  ~ 
other  purpofe  than  to  ihew  how  little  our  phiiofophical  hiftorian  revered 
the  author  of  his  being.  . 

Avfimilar  chara&er  belongs  to  the  third  and  fourth  chaptors,  in  which^die 
ajnthor  profeffes  to  treat  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  moral  and potiticai  wiMonnif 
the  Greeks.   TJiey  contain  not  a  fmgle  trutA,  of  which  even  a  tyro  in  letter* - 
can  be  fuppofed  ignorant;  but  they  are  fratzglit  with  mack  nonfen&and- 
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£ilfehopd..  '  In  the  latter  we  meet  witk  fomething  like  an  apology  for  the 
iKinnatural  crimes  of  the  Greeks,  which  the  author  fays,  (p.  151.)  *'  were 
ineYitable  ;*•  and  as  ufual,  with  a  profana  compariTon  of  the  ^*  laws  of 
iilofts  with  thofe-  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Ronralus,  all  of  which,  wc  arip 
told,  "  oatlired  their  day.'*  (P,  15^5.)  " 

'  The  fifth  chapter  confifts  of  idle  rhapfodies  on  Pythagoras,  Socrates^ 
Wato>  Xenophon,  and  Ariftotle,  &c.  on  the  fchools  of  Athens  and  Alexr 
andria,  oh  the  la/r  wrrtings  of  the  Grecian  fages,  on  their  knowkdge  of 
theology,  on  antient  and  modern  cofmogonies,  and  on  the  excellence  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  without  tfie  exiftence  of  which  we  are  affured;  (p.  171.) 
that  no  philofophical  hiftory  could  have  been  known  to  the'^rld/' 

-  in  the  fixth  chapter  wc  have  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  revolutions  of  Greece^ 
afooHfli  attempt  to  leflcn  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  merely  by  declaring  that^ 
as  **  they  were  not  mraeulem^  fo  his  death  at  Babylon  was  not  the  work  of  en- 
vious/fli;"  a  puerile  lamentapon  Over  the  fallen  gods  of  Greece,  the  moft 

lieautifnfidols  of  the  human  imagination ;  and  fomething  like  a  predidion 
that.Chriftianity  too  will  fall !  All  this  is  jsift  what  might  have  been  expeft- 
ed  from  the  fu|>erintenda:nt  of  the  clergy  of  the  duchy  of  Weimar';  but  we 
were  indeed  furprized  when  we  found  a  man  prof  effing  phik/opl^,  affirming, 
that  the  libraries  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamus  were  of  no  n/e;  that  they 
were  not  deflroyed  by  fate ;  and  that  their  deftruftion  is  not  to  he  Regretted! 

-  Jn -the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book,  the  author  ittuftrates  four  grand 
principles;  dediked,  he  fays,  from  the  view  which,  he  has  taken  of  the 
kil^ry  of  Greece.  Thefe  principles  we  (hall  lay  befor  our  readers  without 
fttttmptrng  either  to  eftablHh  or  to  confute  them,. 

I.  "  Whatever  can  take  place  among  mankind  within  the  fphere  of 
rwn  circomftances  of  time,  place,  and  nation,  actually  does  take  place. 

What  is  true  of  one  people,  holds  equally  true  with  regard  to  the;  con- 
Bexitm  of  fcvcral  together ;  they  are  joined  as  time  and  place  unites  them  ; 
they  act  tipon  one  another,  a»  the  combination  of  active  powers  directs. 
3.  The  cultivation  of  a  people  is  the  flower  of  its  exiftence.  Its  difplay  is 
pleafiftg  indeed,  but  tranfitory.  4.  The  hekhh  and  duration  of  a  date 
rtfts  hot  on  the  point  of  its  higheft  cultivation,  but  oni  a  nice  or  fortatiaos 
equilibrium  of  its  adlive  living  powers, '  The  deeper  in  this  Irving  exac- 
cion  its  centre  of  gravity  lies,  the  more  firm  and  durable  it  is.*'  (Pp.  iS6 — ' 
193.) 

Should  the  reader  think  thefe  principles  abfurd,  or  be  difpofed  to  «aJl 
them  ifl  queftion,  he  will  certainly  admit  the  following  truths  to  be  per- 
fpicaous  and  incontrovertible. 

"  Had  the  courfe  of  things  fo  ordered,  that  we  had  received,  Mungol 
letters  i&ftead  of  Greek,  we  fhouid  be  now  be  wririffg  the. Mungol  cha- 
ff dler  5  yet  the  rarth  wouid  Aill  fur/ue  her  grand  carar  ofytarsandfeafins\ 
nourilhing  every  thing  that  ifires  and  ads  upoa  her,  according  to  the  divine 
J«ws  of  nature.**  (P.  100.)  ^     - 

To  the  hiilory  of  the  Greeks  naturally  fucceeds  that  of  the  Romans,  of 
which  p*r  author  takes  a  rapid,  but  truly  philofqphical  view,  in  the  four* 
Ipenth  book  of  the  work  before  u.s.  After  fome  ufeful  re^exions  on  the 
arts  and  civtltsadon  of  the  Etrurians,  which  are,  however,  written  in  a 
ftyle  of  brokep  metaphdrs,  and  rendered  fometimes  obfcure  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  nnmeaiting  word  fate^  he  traces  Rome  from  her  origin, 
riirou^h  all  lier  conqnefls  to  her  final  deflruftion,  as  a  ftate,  by  the  nor-' 
theca  barbarians.    He  points  out  diftindily  the  excdlleacles  ajid  defedls  of 
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her  original  conftltution ;  writes  with  becoming  indignation, of  her  anjult 
wars,  and  the  fubjugation  under  which  ihe  held  her  allies;  of  her  imper<« 
tinent  interference  with  the  a^airs  of  other  nations,  merely  that  (he  might 
fwallow  them  all  up  ^ne  after  another ;  and  draws  fuch  a  pidure  of  Iter 
government  and  projd^  as  is  extremely  applicable  to  modern  Fraince. 
The  following  reflexion,  faggefted  by  the  condud  of  Hannibal  after  tho 
battle  of  Cannae,  we  recommend  to  the  ferious  confideratidn  of  our  cornn- 
tfymen,  and  wifh,  indeed,  that  it  were  engraven  on  the  mind  of  every  liian 
who  directs  the  government  of  fuch  flates  as  have  not  yet  crouched  to  the 
Corfican  ufurper.  i 

'<  Not  fate,  but  the  faAh>us  avarice  of  his  countrymen,  prevented  him  '' 
from  completing  that  vidtory  which  he,  not  Carthage,  had  obtained  over 
Rome;  and  thus  he  was  incapable  of  becoming  more  than  an  inftrument 
for  inflru^ng  the  Romans  in  the  art  of  war,  as  .they  had  learned  that  of  , 
navigation  wholly  from  his  countrymen.  In  both,  fate  Aas  given  ui  afearfid 
nuarmngi  never  tojtopflxfrt  ef  the  full  completion  oftur  pwrpofes  s  othervn/e  nutJoeM 
tertaiidy  pfHtpote  'oJhai  nve  are  endeafootmng  to  prevent  P  f 

Were  it  not  for  fome  Anti-Cbriilian  obfervations  in  the  laft  chapter  of 
this  hook,  and  fome  very  fineular  notions  difplayed  of  Providence>  the. 
view  which  Our  author  has  given  of  the  Roman  hiflory  would  be  unex* 
ceptionable,  but  a  mixture  of  impiety  was,  perhaps,  necefEiry  to  mark  that 
view  for  his  own.  ,  .  \ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  fifteenth  book  of  this*  work  found  a 
place  in  it;  for  that  book  is  not  hiflory,  nor  hiflorical  philofophy,  bat  a 
enlledlion  of  affertions  following  each  other  in  a  very  rambling  order. 
From  the  introdu^on  we  learn,  that  *'  Man's  body  is  a  fragile,  evbr- 
maNOVATiNC  sHSLL,  which,  at  length,  can  renew  itfelf  no  longir! 
that  in  Germany,  (for  the  cafe  is  very  different  here)  every  man  fancies  - 
himfelf  independent,  not  only  as  his  neighbours,  but  even  as  nature!  that 
a, clergyman  could  directly  complain  of  Goo  for  not  having ,aiked  him 
before  he  exifled,  in  what  place  and  in  what  age  he  would  be  bprn  ;  ^ 
(p.  267}  and  that  the  fame  clergyman  valued  himfelf  upon  having  made-         1 
the  great  difgovery,  (p.  268)  that  whatever  is,  is!'*  •         i 

Our  author  undertakes,  in  the  £rfl  chapter,  to  prove,  that  '^  humanity  is 
the  end  of  human  nature;*'  and  his  firii  proof  is,  that. if  any  thing  elfe  • 
were  the  end  of  human  nature,  we  might  ^Vj^  not  ourfelves  only,  but  God 
alfb!  (P.  270)  The  chief  end  of  man,  therefore,  according  to  this  pious 
prelate,  is  by  no  means  what  it  was  (aid  to  be  by  the  famous  Wcftminfter 
adTembly  of  divines ;  far  from  being  **  to  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  him  for 
ever,"  it  lies  wholly  in  himfelf,  in  the  weak  or  ftrong,  bafe  or  noble  na- 
ture that  God  gave  him !  He  is  therefore  exprefsly  enjoined  (p.  272)  *'  to 
mould  his  condition  according  as  to  himf^Jhallfeem  htft  /"  In  full  harmony 
with  this  opinion,  the  errors  of  man  are  here  attributed  to  Revelation^ 
termed  '*  the  half-wa/  of  an  hereditary  tradition,  at  which,  it  feems,  they 
did  wrong  to  flop  !"  (P.  273)  All  this  is  ver/  good  philofophifm ;  bat  we. 
fee  not  why  it  fhould  be  fuppofed,  that  <<  humanity  cin  be  found  only  in 
the  temperate  zone ;  (274)  and  that  of  courfe  the  Hindoos  and  Peruvians 
now  are,  and  ever  have  been,  favages  and  cannibals  \ 
,  The  fecond  chapter,  of  which  the  objed  is  to  prove,  that  the  deftroQive 
powers  of  nature  co-operate  with  the  maintaining  powers,  begins  with  an. 
aflertion,  which,  as  to  vulgar  minds,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  contradic-. 
wn,  no  ChriiUan  can  poflibly  b^lieve^  vir^re  he  o^  fuch  belief  to  gain  im- 
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aiediale  adrnittsnce  into  the  kingddm  of  heaven.  Bat  great  is  the  faith 
.of  athesfm,  which  makes  inoaiitains>  though  it  cannot  remove  them.  "  As 
the  SUBSTANCS  of  future  worlds,  by  floating  in  infinite  space,  » 
the  Creator  of  theic  worlds  waspleafedto  leave  matter  to  form 
ITSELF  by  means  of  internal  energies  imparted  to  it  I"  {P.  277)  During 
the  continuance  of  thefe  energies,  etAir  was  purified  by  a  very  extraordi" 
nary  procefs,  from  which  no  f«ch  effedt  codd  have  been  reafouably  looked- 
for.  Whatever  found  another  centre  of  attradtion  (than  our  own)  re- 
volved ronnd  it,  and  either  tended  to  its  great  focus  in  an  elliptical 
orbit,  QjC  flew  off  in  a  parabola  or  hyperbola,  and  rejurned  no  thove,     Tif  u  • 

THE  BTHBR  FVRirrSD  ITSELF  I  1 

At  this  period,  and  long  afterwards,  the  ocean  was  a  coUeflion,  not  as 
now  of  fal^  wiiter,  buf  of  vitriolic  acho,  which  often  boijed  over,  and 
covered  the  furfacc^  of  o«r  land  **  (378}  ;  but  it  no  longer  boils,^  to  th^ 
great  comfort  furelv  of  all  mariners.  Next  follows  fomething  about 
§rgttmc  powers y  which  have  occurred  fa  often,  that  we  fliall  pafs  them  ac 
prefent  without  farther  notice ;  but  wo  cailnot  be  fo  unjiift  to  Hefder,  as 
not  to  mention  a  difcovery  which  is  here  brought  to  view,  wuh  which 
no  difcovery  of  Newton's  will  bear  to  he  compared.  Know  then, 
reader,  that  the  philofophic  bifhop  of  Weimar  found,  after  many  trials^ 
no  doubt,  thai  a  fpoiled  child  is  always  more  eafy  to  reflrain,  than  a 

BLOOD-THIRSTY  TICBR  !  i    (p»  28.) 

In  the  third  chapter  are  ftated  three  laws  of  nature,  which  we  fliall  tran- 
ffcribe  for  the  benefit  of  our  Univeriitie&. 

**  Firft  Natural  Law.  It  i»  demoaflrated  in  phyiical  mathematics,  that 
Utht  ftrmanmt  cetidititm  of  a  things  a  Jori  of  perfe^Han  is  requijiity  a  jnaasintwm, 
wr  mnimumy  arying  tmf  oftht  vtadi  ofaOwn  oftkepafwers  of  that  thing** 

**  Sicmhi  Natural  LaiAf.  It  is  in  like  manner  demonftrated,  that  all.pirfeSlkm 
.  0nd  hiauty  of  compound  limitid  things,  or  Jj/fiems  of  them,  reft  onfuch  a  tnaximum,*^ 

*«  JiwrdN^amal  haw.     It  is  equally  proved,  that,  if  a  heingy  or  J^ftem  j^ 
heings  be  fhrced  out  of  t/iis  pernuvune  condaion  of  its  truth,  gaodnefs  and  beauty,  /A 
fwiU  again  approach  it  by  its^  internal  po^uurs,  either  \i$  finbrntionsy^or  in  an  ajfymp- 
tote  (the  afTyraptote  of  gooduels  \)\asout  ofthisftafe  it  finds  noftabilityj*  (p.  192), 

From  thefe  precious  laws,  we  have  fome  equally  precious  cbrallafies,  ia 
which  we>are  taught  (p.  297.)  that  "  had  not  a  glinimenng  of  equity  and 
reafon  been  retrieved  in  usy  we  flaould  have  ceafetT  to  be,  nay,  we  never 
should  have  existed  ^"  whence  k  follows  that  men  are  juftand  reafon- 
able,  before%they  exist !  -We  are  likewife  taught  "  the  progrcfs  of  an  af- 
fymptote  !"  And  fomething  about '^  the  ^i?/^^'^]^  ^^2?/^,"  which,  not  hav- 
ing Hudied  at  the  Univerfity  of  Jena,  we  do  not  fully  comprehend. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  which  profefles  to  prove,  that  *'  reafon  and 
juftice  gain  in  time,"  we  have  a  few  general  principies  from  wJiich  it  is 
iemonftratcd,  that  "  the  ocean  never  foams  ;*'  (p.  30J.)  that  **  man  is  in- 
cluded in  the  family  oi time  and  earth ;"  (p.  304.)  that  it  "  i$  vain  to  hope 
foraiight  pf  the  god-like  hero  Achilles!  V*  that  Plato  was  remark- 
able for  **  childifh  fimplicity  ;**  (p.  305,)  that  "  hiitory,  (we  fuppofe  the 
author  means  his  own  precious  hiftory)  is  a  fnow  ball  rolled  up  by  time, 
round  a  coUedion  of  filth  !"  (p.  306.)^  and  that  the  Gcrmanst  (for  we  do 
not  believe  that  Eogliftimen)  "  are  ashamed  that  an  hemirphere  of  our 
planet  remained  forfo  long  a  time  unknown  to  them."  (p.  307.)    . 

The  object  of  the  fifth  and  kit  chapter,  is  to  prove,  tii^t  '<  a  wife  good- 
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nefa  difpofes  the  fate  of  mankind,  and  tKat  ckere  can  be  no  greater  merit 
than  to  co-operate  in  (with)  its  deiigas;"  bat  the  proofs  which  are  tirged 
in  fapport  of  thefe  incontrovertiWe  truths,  are  foraew^hat  fingnjiar.  The 
£rft  is,  that "  the  t)eity  is  very  far  from  being  a$k  to  difpenfe  with  any  of  the 
laws  of  nature ;"  (p.  313.)  and  that  mirrxles  and  divine  revelation,  are,  of 
•  courfe,'  utterly  incredible  !  The  fecond,  that  **  wife  gpodnefs  is  the  feftie 
thing  with  intvinjic  necejfity  P^  (p.  314.)  which  is  certainly  a  difcfjvcry,  in 
moral  fcience  ;  a  third,  which  is  often  repeated  *  is  that  "  whatever  can 
happen,  happens;"  and  a  fourth,  that  '*  virtue  is  entitled  t6  no  external 
reward  1"  In  the  courf<i  of  this  difquifition,  it  is  (hewn,  that  powers, may 
be  employed  in  refty  as  well  as  excrr/e  1  ihat  Reafom  is  a  Arrange  kind  of  be- 
ing, called  "  a  general  animal  !"  (p,  317.')  and  that  every  thing  that 
coiitinaes  ''  upon  the  cKxih.f  endures  as  long  ab  it  can  remain  (i.  e.  can  be/«r- 
mapent)  m  Its  &Mt  Q^ permc^nencyV*  (n.  316.) 

In  the  fixteenth  book,  we  expefteu  both  information  and  amufement  ^  but 
have  found  in  it  nothing  but  empty  declamation  and  high  founding  names. 
The  pilofeiTed  objeA  of  the  aut\or  is  to  trace  the  various  nations  of  Europe 
back  to  their  oHgin  !  but  he  has  only  enunn^rated  tl^ofe  nations  whicn  *io\r 
occupy,  oral  fome  period  have  occupied  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  with- 
out throwing  a  fingle  ray  of  light  upon  any  portion  of  their  hiftory.  He 
fpeaks,  indeed,  of  the  Gael,  in  terms  tha:  Mr.  Pinkerton  will  not  approve, 
and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  OHian,  with  a  degree  of  confidence, 
which  becomes  no  ftranger  to  the  Gaelic  language;  but  we  are  perfuaded, 
that  even  Johnfon  himfelf^  would  have  admitted  the  truth  of  the  following 
aiTertion, 

What  Homer  was  to  the  Greeks,  a  Gaelic  OiTian  "  might  have  been  to  hi* 
countrymen,   had  the  gael  been  grkeks,  and  "had  ossiak   bsen  a 

HOMER  !'* ""  He  who  fecks  a  Greciaif  Homer  in  the  mountains  of  Ca- 

kdoma,  unqueftionably  feeks  him  in  the  wrong  place  I**  (p.  331.) 

True,  moft  fapient  Sir,  a,nd  *'  what  Newton  was  to  the  Engl i(h,  a  German 
Herder,  might  have  been  to  his  countrymen,  had  the  people  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar been  Englifli,  and  had  Herder  been  a  Newton ;  but  he  who  feeks  a 
Newton  among  the  philofophers,  patronized  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  un- 
queftionably feeks  him  in  the  wrong  place  V 

.  As  our  learned  bifhop  has  given  many  proof*  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  moral  government  of  God,  the  reader  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  viev^ 
of  Chrifti'anixy,  fuigular  as/it  is,  which  he  will  find  difplayed  in  the  fe- 
▼enteenth  book  of  this  uhilofophical  writing.  In  a  (hort  introdu^ion  the 
author  takes  care  to  inform  us  ar  once,  that  he  looked  nponr  Jesus  as  a 
mere  man,  who,  though  his  penetrating  mind  forefaw,  that  *^  an  uorefleft- 
ing  adoration  would  be  paid  to  his  crofs  and  his  perfon^^  intended  no  fuch 
thing  by  eftablifhing  l  new  r  -licjion,  which  was  meant  to  be  merely  **  a 
vital  fcheme  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.'*  Should  any  one  fuppofe  that  this 
phrafe  includes  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  ^ifutnrefiate,  let  hifli  proceed  pa- 
tiently, and  he  v.ill  foon  difcover  his  miftake. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  Chriftianity,  Herder  has  occaiion  to  fpeak* 
of  tjie  Jcw:(h  prophets,  whom  he  reprefents  as  good  patriots,  who  "  left  ia 
the  fruits  of  their  heads  and  breafts,  many  fetds  of  new  idea5,  which  every 
man  might  cultivate  after  his  own  manner."  (p.  367.)  The  caltivatioft 
beftowed  on  them  by  Jefus  and  his  difciples,  produced  %  new  religion,  of 
which  the  ipecdy  and  firm  eftabliftiment  was  principally  promoted  by  a  be-* 
Hef>  which  originated  from  its  foukder  himself  i  this  was  the  opittion 
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df  hit  earfy  retftrft,  and  re^lasioh'rf  his  kingdom  upm  earth:    This  belief  Jcfu* 

AVOW£t>  BKVOR£  HIS    JUDGE,   and  FRBQUSNTLY    HBFEATED  in   the  lall 

days  of  his  life  :  his  followers  adhered  to  it^  and  expef^ed  the  appearance 
of  his  kingdom."    (p.  370.) 

•  Surely  the  pious  Chriftians  of  Weimar  never  look  into  the  book  called 
ihe  Ne*w  JkJ^ament,  or  oar  author,  bold  as  h^  wis,  would  not  ha\c 
hazarded  «  falfehood  fo  eafily  detefted  as  this.  We  have  many  zealous 
deifls  in  England  ;  but  We  are  morally  certain  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
fo  frontlefs  as  to  affirm  in  dirtdi  oppofition  to  the  evidence  of  every  man's 
fenfes,  that  the  gofpels  contain  an  avowal  by  our  Lord  in  the  prefence  of 
Filate  or  any  other  perfon^  that  he  vf2Ls/oon  to  return  and  reveal  his  king« 
dom  upon  -earth  I " 

After  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  our  philofopher's  good  faith>  when  treating  of 
the  caufes  which  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  among  the 
Jews,  the  reader  will  hardly  De  furprifed  at  his  calling  the  prophecies  of 
the  New  Teftamcnt  idle  dreams  /  or  at  his  colicfling  from  aU  ages,  and  all 
countries,  the  various  abu/es  which  have  crept  into  the  church,  and  exhibit- 
ing tfie/e  as  the  principles  of  Ghriftianity.  This  is  done  indeed  very  clumfily  j 
but  upon  thofe  who  read  not  their  Bibles^  thoijigh  certainly  upon  more  who 
do,  it  may  produce  fome  eiFe£t. 

.  .  .<*  Without  afcribing  to  Chriftianity  all  the  abominations  of  the  bonzes";: 
6r  the  whole  of  the  monadic  fyilems  of  the  iamas  and  talapoins,  itlfeems  to 
have  been  the  leaven,  which  fet  all  the  ancient  reverie^  of  the  peoplVfrom 
Egypt  to  China  in  fermentation  anew,  and  modified  them  mojre  or  lefs. 
Many  fables  of  Budda,  Chtiftino,  and  the  reft,  appear  to  include  Cbriftian 
ideas^  enveloped  in  an  Indian  garb  ;  and  the  great  lama  on  the  mountains, 
tvho  probably  arofe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  with  his  perfonaJ  landUty 
and  rapid  diftions,  his  bulls  and  religious  orders,  in  all  appearance  a  dil- 
tant  caufe  of  the  lama  on  the  'liber  :  the  difference  is  there  manicheifm 
and  mifterianifm  were  grafted  on  Afiatic  ideas  and  manners  ;  here'orthe- 
dox  Chriftianity  wis  infcrted  into  a  Roman  dock."  (P.  385,  386.) 

Is  it  for  not  diftinguiihing  between  fuch  philofophical  difquifition  as  this, 
and  the  rude  railings  of  an  infamous  libeller,  that  the  gentle  Dr.  Aikin, 
reprehends  the  Anti-jacobin  Reviewers*?  If  it  be,  God  forbid  that  we 
ihould  ever  mei^it  his  praifc,  or  ceafe  to  incur  his  reprehenfion.  But  the 
laan  who  could  pour  fortlt  this  ftupid  ftuff,  has  given  a  rational  account  of 
the  rife  of  the  Romi(h  hierarchy  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  deemed  the  moakilh  or-^ 
ders  entitled  to  that  candour  which  he  has  withheld  from  thrift  and'his 
apoftles,  he  has  allowed  to- the  pourt  of  Rome,  and  the  order  of  Benedic- 
tines, their  full  fpace  of  merit  for  promoting  the  liuTicure  and  civilization 
of  Europe  ;  whilll  he  exhibits  Chriitianity  as  ruinous  to  talle,  and  injurious 
to  morals. 
.  "After  that  Jupiter  and  Ghrift  contended  in  the  fenate,  in  the -time  pf 
Theodofius,  before  the  face  of  the  goddci'i  of  vi£^;ory,  f jr  the  poflcISon  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  Jupker  lolt  the  day  ;  the  great  moaumeats  of  an- 
dent /tf/?f,  the  temples  and  images  of  the  ^<?</j,  were  ruined,  gradually  or 
forcibly,  throughout  the  world  :  and  the  more  Chriftiau  a  country  was, 
"the  more  zealous  was  it  in  deftroying  all  remains  of  the  wor(hip  of  the  an- 
tient  demons."  (P.  406.)'  *  '  • 

For  this  zeal  the  early  Chriftians  are  elf'ewherc  ftigmatized  with  the  apr 
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pellation  of  wretches  i  but  w«  are  fick  of  f«ch  impious  folly*  whifili  is  torn 
dull  to  excite  laughter,  apd  too  contemptiblelto  admit  of  a  feridas  reply. 

The  eighteenth  book  is  of  foore  value.    In  fix  chapters,  it  gives  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  northern  nations  by  which  the  Roman  empire  waa  overturned^, 
and  of  the  kingdoms  erected  on  its  -ruins.     The  account  is  indeed  meagre  $ 
and  in  the  four  firft  chapters,  the  various  hordes  of  roving  barbarians  av^ 
not  M^ell  diilinguifhed  from  each ,  other,  nor  traced  back  to  th.e  regions, 
from  whence  they  originally  came ;  but  the  pio«s  Chridian  will  be  feldom 
fhocked  by  the  author's  profanenefs,  whilii  he  will  be  inftrudled  by  the  general 
view  which,  in  the  laft  chapter,  is  given  of  the  ioftitutions  of  the  Germaa 
kingdoms  in  Europe.    The  portrait  of  our  Alfred  is  well  drawn,  nor  doe* 
that  of  Charlemagne  fall  much  fhort  of  it ;  but  our  author's  antipathy  ta^ 
the  religion,  of  which  he  was  a  miniiler,  breaks  out  occaiicnally,  and  aftet 
mentioning  the  new  Emperor's  firuiUefs  endeavours'  '*  to  baptize   the 
Danes,''  he  then  fpeaks  oi  their  converiion. 

^^  Bat,  as  Rome  knew  how  to  catch  tvtty  nation  in  the  net  that  was 
adapted  to  it,  thefe  barbarians  were  entranced  by  the  inceiTantendeavoui^fi 
of  their  Anglo  Saxon  and  Frank  converters,  aided  by  the  pomp  of  the  new 
worfhip,  Vhurch-mufic,  incenfe,  tapers,  temples,  high  altars,  beUs,  anA 
proceflions ;  and  as  they  believed  in  ghofls  and  incantations,  they>  wttk 
houses,  churches,  church-yaids,  and  domeftic  uleniils  of  every  kifid, 
were fo  difenchantcd  from  paganifm,and  bewitChko  to  Christianity 

BY  THE  POWER  OF  THE  CROSS,  that  the  DEMON  OF  A  DOVBLE  SUPER- 
STITION returned  with  them.  Some  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  con^ 
verted,  however,  St.  Anfgarius  in  particular,  were  adlually  difcerning 
men,  and  heroes  after  their  manner  for  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

It  is  well  that  any  merit  is  allowed  to  Anfgarius  ;  for  our  author  fpcpfts 
to  condemn  Charlemagne  for  exerciiing  over  the  barbarians  that  autho^ 
ty,  which  the  fate  of  Anfgarius  (hews  to  have  been  abfolutely  neceflary* 
The  accurate  Cave  having  mentioned  *  the  fucccfsful  zeal  of  this  holy  man 
in  converting  the  northern  nations;  his  being  there  ftyled  the  apoftle  of  the 
Danes  and  Swedes  ;  his  being  confecrated  archbifhop  of  Hamburgh  ;  and 
his  being  conflituted  by  Gregory  the  fourth,  <'  in  partibus  Borealibus  Le- 

.gatus,*'  adds "  Poft  exafium  Hamburgi  feptennium  a  Barbaris  fuga- 

tus,  conftrudto  apud  pradium  fuum  Ramfownii  tribus  ab  Hamburgo-milUr 
aribus  monafterib,  in  eo  vitam  egit."  The  people  who  thus  chaced 
^  from  among  them  a  ntiiDonary  whole  condud  all  v^riters  allow  to  hav<? 
been  truly  apoftolical,  could  not  be  governed  without  fome  feverity  ;  and 
therefore  the  reader  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking  the  following 
account  of  the  cruelty  of  Charles  as  impertinent,  as  we  know  it  to  be  ex- 
aggerated. 

•*  Frifcns,  Allemans,  Thuringians,  and  laft  of  all  Saxons,  were  reduced, 
iojuhmiffioft  and  Chrifiianity :  infomuch  that  the  Saxons,  for  example,  yyhen 
they  became  kerjhue  (Chriftians),  and  forfwore  the  great  idol  Wodetf, 
were  forced  .to  yield  up  all  their  rights  and  poflelfions  to  the  will  of  the^ 
fandlipotcnt  Charles, 'be|;  their  lives  and  liberty  at  his  feet,  and  promifc^ 
fidelity  to  the. Triune  God,  and  to  the fandipotent  King"  (p.  478.) 

The  impious  fneer  at  the  Triune  God  we  pafs  over,  as  a  thing  of  courfc 
with  the  fuperijiiendant  of  the  clergy  of  Weimar ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  alk 
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the  trainflator  whatprompted  him  Co  introduca  into  the  Eiiglifh  Ikn^Qagej^ « 
wordfo  abfurdly  compounded  zsfanaipotent?  Does  he  indeed  think  himfelf 
entitled,  by  his  having  undertaken  an  impoffihle  tajk  *,  to  dir^ft  the  public 
tafte,  and  to  afTume  an  authority  which  was  denied  even  to  Johnfon.  If  foi 
his  modeily  mud  be  equal  to  kis  judgment. 

In  the  nineteenth  book  our  author  refunsei  the  fubje6l  of  the  Romtfh 
hierarchy  j  and  fpeaks^  in  the  introdu^h>p^of  *'  the  abfilution  of  irremiJfihU 
lins  !'*  This  expreflion  appeared  ominous,  and  led  us  to  exped  nothing 
but  a  farrago  of  abfurdlties  and  CQikradidion»5  but,  upon  proceeding 
through  the  two  firft  chapters,  we  found  ourfelves  moft  agreeably  furprifed 
1^  a  candid  and  rational  difcuOiion.  After  a  very  fatisfadory  account  of 
the  means  by  which  the  bifhopof  Rome  gradually  rofe  to  the  rank  of ''  a 
fovereiga  of  fovereigns,  and  a  defpot  of  defpotsj"  he  candidly  acknowledges, 
that 

"Were,  only  the  moft  eminently  great  and  worthy  popes  to  be  enume- 
rated, they  would  prefent  a  long  catalogue  of  names,  many  of  which  muft 
excite  qur  regret  that  they  who  bare  them  could  not  be  employed  to  fomc 
other  purpofe.  Fewer  effeminate  debauchees  by  far  have  wore  the  Ro- 
man tiara  than  fecular  crowns  5  and  of  many  of  fhcfe  the  faults  are  ftriking 
only  bccaufe  they  were  the  faults  of  popes,"     (P.  508.) 

This  confeilion  does  Herder  honour;  but  the  following  paragraphs, 
which  we  quote  with  pleafure,  are  flill  more  honourable  to  a  Lutheran 
infidel  j  and,  we  hope,  will  have  a  proper  efFedl  oh  the  minds  of  our  reaJcrs, 
as  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  undue  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  creed.    Treating  of  the  efFeds  of  the  hierarchy  on  Euppe,  he  fays,  ^ 

•*  Firli  of  all  it  is  proper  to  coqfider  the  benefits  that  Chriftianity>  even 
in  this  garb,  muft  from  its  nature  confer.  Companionate  towards  the  poor 
a«d  oppHTcfled,  it  took  them  under  its  proto^ion  from  the  wild  dcvafta- 
tlon  of  the  barbarians:  many  bifliops  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
have  proved  this  as  faints.  Their  habitations  and  the  temples  were  afyiuras 
forth^opprefled :  they  redeemed  ilaves,  liberated  prifooers,  and  repreffed  the 
horrible  traffic  in  human  beings,  carried  on  by  the  barbarians,  whe  ^ver  it 
was  in  their  power.  This  merit  of  clemency  and  generofiry  to  the  op- 
preflfed  part  of  the  human  fpccies,  <^annot  be  rcfufed  to  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity3  from  its  infancy  it  laboured  for  the  deliverance  of  man,  as 
is  evince^  even  by  many  impolitic  Is^ws  of  the  eaftern  emperors.  But  this 
benefit  was  ^111  more  indifpenfable  in  the  weftern  church  1  and  many  de- 
crees of  the  bifhops  in  Spain,  Gaul>  and  Germany^  inculcate  it,  even  with- 
out the  aili fiance  hi  the  pope. 

"  It  is  alfo  incontelliblc,  that,  in  times  of  general  infecurity,  temples 
and  convents  were -the  ian6tuaries  in  which  peaceful  induflry  and  trade, 
agriculture,  arts,  and  manuta6turcs»  found  refuge.  Eccleliaflics  cflablilhed 
annual  fairs.  Hill  bearing,  in  honour  of  tliem,  the  name  of  w<z^j +,  and 
proteded  them  with  the  peace  of  God,  when  no  regal  or  imperial  proclama- 
tion could  give  them  fccurity.     Artifts  and  mechanics  retreated  within  the 


\     *  Sec  Ant^- Jacobin  Review,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  403. 

t  "  The  term  tnufi  is^cqually  applied  in  Germany  to  the  religious  office, 

named  a  mafs,  and  to  the  great  meeting  of  traders  called  a  fair;  the  moft 
^  Iniportant  of  which  ate  held  about  Eaftcr  and  Michaelmas,  when  a  great 

d^alrfbufiiiefclf  tranfeacd/'  T. 
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walls  of  the  convent,  as  a  fafegaard  againft  the  noblea,  who  wdiiM  lidt# 
held  them  m  a  date  of  vaifalage.  Monks  parfaed  negleded  huibandrj^ 
both  with  their  own  hands,  and  by  means  of  others :  they  prepared  what- 
erer  was  oeceiTary  for  their  convents,  or  at  leaft  afforded  a  place  for  a  men 
nadic  applicati  n  to  the  arts,  and  bellowed  on  them  a  frugal  reward.  The 
remains  of  ancient  authors  were  faved  from  defirudion  in  convents;  and, 
being  occalionally  tranfcribedi  were  thus  tranfmitted  to  polierity.  Laftljr, 
by  means  of  divine  fervice  a  flight  clew  was  perceived,  fuch  as  it  was,-ia 
the  Latin  language,  which  afterwards  led  men  back  to  the  literature  of  / 
the  ancients,  and  thus  to  improvement  in  knowledge.  For  fuch  times  were 
convents  adapted,  which  afiorded  even  the  pilgrim  fecurity  and  prote^ion, 
food,  lodging,  and  conveniencies.  Journeys  of  this  kind  firft  brought  na- 
tions peaceably  together ;  for  the  pilgrim's  flaffwas  a  defence,  where  the 
fword  would  have  been  of  little  avail :  and  through  their  means  wa&  ao- 
^lired  a  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  tales> 
narrative^,  romances^  and  poetry,  were  cheriUied  by  them  though  in  tbeii 
rudeft  infancy/* '  (Pp.  508—510.) 

Our  author  then  inquires,  under  fix.  he»d»,.  into  the  pernicious  as  well 
as  beneficial  tendency  of  the  various  inflitutioos  peculiar  to  the  Romifb 
church,  and  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  following,|fair  balance  of  the    | 
^account : 

"  Thefe  rcfbifkions  of  the  praifc  of  tlie  middle  ages  I  have  written 
,^ith  rchidance.     1  am  fully  fenfible  of  the  value  that  many  infiitutions  of 
•  the  hierarcby  poflefs  even  with,  refpedt  to  us  -,  and  1  delight  to  wander  amid 
the  awful  gloom  of  their  venerable  piles.     As  a  coarfe  medium  of  con- 
veyance to  us,  capable  o4  withflandlng  the  florms  of  barbarifm,  it  is  cQl* 
■  m:ible,  and  evinces  both  the  ability  and  circumfpe^ion  of  thofe  who  com . 
mitted  treafures  ta  its  charge ;  but  it  would  be  abfurd  to  afcribe  to  it  as 
abfolute  and  permanent  value  for  ages.     When  the  feed  is  ripe,  the  ip^ 
tegument  burlis/'     (P.  51/.)  ^ 

r.o  this  chapter  we  have  no  objedioB  to  mak^.  We  admit  with  the/  ' 
author  tliat  it  contains  nothing  of  importance  which  is  not  '^  tiindeniablj^ 
trne ;"  but  if  Chriitianity,  incumbered  with  all  the  ceremonies  and  all  the 
Errors  pradical  and  fpeculative  of  the  Rouiifh  Church,  had  yet  been  pro-- 
4u£tive  of  fo  much  good  to  £urope,  how  came  he  to  give  fuch  a  view  of 
its  principles  as  We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  hook  of  this  philofophi- 
cal  hiHory  I  Is  inconfiflency  a  proof  of  that  tranfcendant  genius  which 
Mr.  Churchill  attributes  to  Herder,  pr  of  that  "  extenfive  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  fubje^  of  Cbrittianity,*'  which  the  Monthly  Re- 
'  viewers  found  in  hh  obfervations  on  the  varir^us  forms  and  fhapes  which, 
in  different  places,  and  at  different  times\  that  religion  has.aiiun)ed  ?'^ 

The  influence  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  powers  i>pon  each  otlter,  and 
the  good  cffc€t  of  their  alliance  in  promoting  tlie  civUiaation  and  happinefs 
of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  is  farther  evinced  in  the  third  chapter. 
<  1  he  author  has,  indeed,  foine  tneers  at  the  divine  ri^bt  of  kings,  a  rigi>t 
which  lie  feems  to  imagine  was  never  thought  of  till  kings  '*  came  to  be 
anointed  by  biihops,  and  emperors  to  be  inauguratcift}y  the  popej**  buth« 
had  little  claim  to  the  charadcr  of  a  philofopher,  if  he  knew  not  thai  all 
righti  are  uecefTarily  divine.  Sometimes  he  expiefles  himfe(f  as  if  be  had 
'thought  an  allia^fce  between  church  and  ft  ate ^  or,  in  other  words,  an  efta- 
bli(hed  religion  proper  in  times  of  barbarifm  alone  |  but  he  mull  be  a  fhal- 
1«^.  poliliciap^  i^deed^  who  really  believes  thai;,  ai^  thi^  $^tion  of  mi* 
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lraeles>  religtpn,  even  in  the  noon-day  of  fcicnce^coold  fo]^rt  herfelf  with- 
out the  protecting  arm  of  the  civil  noagiiirate,  or  that  the  civil  maglRrate 
could  maintain^  his  authority  without  the  influence  of  religion  operating  on . 
the  minds  of  his  fubjeds.  The  alliance  between  the  llite  and  Jbme  cbureb 
Ss  edential  to  the  perfeftioii  of  both  j  and  hence^  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
■  Icings  are  reprefented  as  the  nurhpg  fathers,  and  queens  as  the  nurling 
mothers  of  the  church.  Tliis  chapter,  however,  which  is  intitled  Temporal 
Prote^hrs  of  the  Cburch,  is,  on  the  whole,  pleafingly  and  Bh\y  written^  and, 
Contains  feveral  fa£ts  aqd  anecdotes^  with  which  the  majority  of  readers  are 
certainly  unacquainted. 

With  the  third  chapter  the  nineteenth  book  fhould  have  concluded ;  for, 
in  the  fourth,  the  author  treats  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Arabs,  of  the  rife 
dnd  fall  of  which  he  gives  a  fatisfaCtory  account  5  and,  in  the  fifth,  de- 
■ffcribes  the  efFedts  which  the  revplutions  of  thofe  kingdoms  had  on  the 
fcienceSj  arts,  commerce,  and  happinefs  of  the  world.  1  hefe  two  chapters 
are  extremely  well  writtep  ;  but  we  are  forry  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
beflow  upon  them  unqualified  praife.  The  mention  of  Mohammed  and 
the  Koran,  furnifhes  Herder  with  a  new  opportunity  of  venting  his  fpleea 
>4igainfl  revelation,  by  more  than  inflnuating  that  all  prophets  have  been 
alike  fanatics  or  impodbrs.  Mohammed  be  ranks  under  the  banners  oif 
fanaticifn),  and  accounts  for  his  felf  deceit  in  the  following  manner: 

'^  The  belief  in  divine  infpirations  and  miflions  was  common  to  all . 
ihefe  religions,  (the  Jewifii,  the  Chriftian,  and  the  idolatrous  religion  cyf 
Arabia,)  natu  al  to  the  nat'onal  way  of  thinking,  and  flattering  to  his  own 
^haraderi  all  thcie  pmbabfy  aded  {o'  deeply  in  his  own  mind>  in  the  fif- 
teen years,  during  which  he  led  a  life  of  contemplation,  that  he  believed 
'htmfelf  the  Koreiih,  blmjelf  the  diflinguiihed  man,  chofen  to  reftore  the 
dodiines  and  duties  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  10  reveal  himfelf  as 
a  fervant  of  God.  Not  the  V/r^^m  of  his  celeftial  furmifes  alone,  but  his 
life,  and  the  Koran  itfelf^  evince  the  fervour  of  his  imagination,  and  that  no 
-artfully  amceHed  decefium  was  neceilary  to  the  perfuafioQ  of  his  prophetic 
will.  ■     ■  Tbia  Koran,  that  wonderful  mixture  of  poetry,  eloquence, 

ignorance,  fagacity,  and  arrogance,  is  a  mirror  of  his  mind  5  difplaying  hl^ 
talents  and  defeds,  his  faults  and  propenfities,  xhft  felf-diUption  and  necef^ 
fary  pretext  with  which  he  tmpojed  upon  h'imfelf  and  others,  much  moro 
perfpicuoully,  than  any  qthbr  Koran  of  ant  prophet!!**    {Pp.581, 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  firfl  inflance  of  a  Chriftian  bilhop  attemptinff  to 
extenuate  the  crimes  of  Mohammed  \  fur,  if  Mohammed  was  not  an  vox* 
poftor,  but  a  felf-deceivcd  fanatic,  who  believed  him/sif  comml&oned  by 
God  to  publifh  to  the  world  a  new  religion,  and  enforce  its  reception  by 
the  various  means  which  lib  employed,  he  was  not  only  an  innocent,  but, 
in  fome  refpe^s,  a  meritorious  man  5  an  opinion  fo  different  from  that 
which  has  been  hitherto  received  among  the  enlightened  part  ot  mankind, 
would  require  a  folid  foundation  for  its  fupport ;  but  on-  what  foundation 
has  our  author  placed  it  ?  Why,  he  affirms  that  Mohammed  did  indeed 
dream^ztid  (to  make  the  affirmation  good  for  any  thing)  miflook  the  d  ia^ 
for  realijy,  that  in  one  night  he  travelled  fiom  Mecca  to  Heaven,  whcr<3i 
be  converfed  with  God,  and  returned  to  the  holy  city  before  morning. 
Where  he  received  information  to  this  purpofe,  he  has  not  indeed  to'd  us, 
and  therefore  we  hefitate  not  pn  our  parjt  to  pronounce  \i  an  errant  falfe* 
hpod>  ai)4  to  affirm  ttiat  tt^  impofior  miflook  no  fuch  dream  for  reality, 
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but  bcddly  fabricated  the  Aory  to  ferve  his  own  porpofes  among  the  barbae 
roua  Arabs: 

He  obferves^  liowever,  in  farther  fupport  of  his  c^iQion,  that  the  belief 
of  divine  infplrations  and  millions  froha^ly  aded  fo  deeply  on  the  min'd  of 
Mohammed,  that  he  helievudhmfelfiht  diftinguifhed  man  chofen  to  reveal 
himfeirasa  i^rvant  of  God;  and  for  this  probability  he  af^eals  to  the 
Koran  itfelf^  which  evinces,  he  fays,  that  there  was  no  artfully  corrupted 
pen.  Now  to  the  very  fame  Koran  we  confidently  appeal  for  the  dire^ 
contrary  of  all  this. 

The  impol^or  of  Arabia  artfully  felefted  from  the  Jewi(h  and  Chriftiao 
.morality,  thofe  parts  which  feemed  beft  adapted  to  the  fentiments  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  climates  in  particular ;  blending 
.them«  at  (he  fame  time«  with  the  popular  traditions,  the  fuperflitious  cere- 
monies, and  the  religious  opinions  of  his  idolatrous  countrymen.  Hence, 
as  interoft  required,  he  now  flattered  the  pxide  of  the  Jews,  and  now  ap- 
/pealed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Arabs :  now  feleding  the  Temple  of  Jeru-r 
dalem*  and  now  that  of  Mecca,  as  the  hallowed  fpot  towards  which  the 
iipyorfhip  and  the  prayers  of  his  followers  ihould  be  direded.  Sole  mafter 
<^f  the  oracles  of  Heaven,  he  even  compelled  them  to  fpeak  that  language^ 
which  was  beft  adapted  to  his  deligns.  Henec  he  was  poflefled  of  an  un- 
failing refource  under  every  exigency,  and  thUs  ^a  £itisfa£tory  anfwer  was 
Always  prepared  xo  folve  every  oQedion,  and  to  remove  every  fcruple  which 
the  malioe  of  his  enemies,  or  the  pious  doubts  of  his  friends  might  raife 
againft  him.*  All  this  is  fo  apparent  from  the  Koran  itfelf,  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  impofior  attempt  to  obviate  the  objet^lions  which  may  b^ 
drawn  fiom  the  glaring  contradifkions  with  which  their  pretended  revela- 
tion abounds,  by  thcdoflrine  of  abrooatiok.  '*  God,  fay  they,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  .great  plan  of  bis  providence,  was  pleafed  to  command  many 
.things  in  the  holy  Koran^  which  for  wife  and  good  reafoos  he  afterwards 
jrevoked."t 

Is  this  the  language  of  weU*meaning  fanaticlfm  ?  or  does  the  coodud« 
which  is  here  faithfully  defchbed,  evince  that  Moh<tmmed  conceried  no  arU 
fid  piajty  of  deception*  but  really  hdieved  himfe/f  tht  mefl*enger^f  God  ? 
-Ko ,  fanaticifm  confifLs  not  of  fuch  dudile  materials;  for  when  combined 
with  tyranny,  it  is  a^  far  as  truth  itfelf  from  bending  to  the  exigencies  of 
political  craft  .  What  the  autlior  means  by  faying,  that  the  Koran  of  Mo. 
bammed  dilplays  felfideceftian  more  pcrfpicuoufly  than  the  Korajt  of  a^ 
otJm  prwpbtU  mnftbe  obvious  to  every  reader;  but  it  deferves  no  particular 
rcp}%  though  we  Ihall  take  the  liberty  to  aik  the  trandator,  and  other  ad** 
Boircrs  of  Herder,  if  they  really  think  that  in  tlic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
1^Jew  Teiiament  there  are  difplayed  the  fame  evidences  of  impoflure  as  in 
the  Koran  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia ;  or  if  it  be  their  opinion  that  the  doct 
(rines  of' our  bleiSed  Lord  and  his  apoilles  varied  according  to  circamt 
fiances,  fo  as  always  to  prornote  the  worldly  iiUerefts  or  pleafure  of  thofe 
by  whom  they  were  tauglrt  ?  This  profceflant  prelate  himfelf  derivedj,  in« 
^eei^,  the  very  worft  features  of  (he  Koran  from  the  Gcffel! 

**  The  ftem  expreflions  that  fell  from  him  (Moharamed)  when  his  aro^ 
baffadors  returned,  and  brought  him  the  refufais  of  the  Kings  (of  Ferfia, 
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ISAiapm,  and  Yemen]  together  with  the  celebrated  paifageof  the  KoraQ^ 
in  the  chapter  of  the  declaration  of  Immunity^^  afforded  his  fuccellors 
fufBcient  grounds  to  purfue  the  converfion  of  n^ions^  from  which  the 
prophet  was  prevented  by  hb  early  death.  To  this,  alfo,  Christianity 
CAUGHT  HIM  THE  WAY;  Chri^ianlty,  the  firft  of  all  religions,  that  ixn- 
pofed  its  belief  upon  foreign  nations,  as  the  neceilary  condition  of  falva- 
don :  the  Arabs,  however,  converted  not  by  means  of  women,  monks^ 
mod  VNDERHAVo  pRACTi«B»>  but  in  a  manner  fuited  to  an  inhabitant  of 
jthe  wildernefs,  with  fword  in  hand,  and  the  authoritative  demand — belief 
4r(rikaer^  (?.53^.) 

Does  Chriftianity  convert  by  means  of  women  ?  or  have. our  Lord  or  his 
lipoijlet  any  where  enjoiaed  their  followers  to  fight  againfi  thofe  who  pro- 
fe(s  not  the  true  religion  ?  and  pray.  Sir,  for  what  purpofe  did  the  im- 
poilor,  after  indulging  his  converts  with  fo  many  wives  and  concubines  in 
^his  li^j  provide  for  them  a  paradife  of  Houris  in  the  next  ?  ^'  The/Arab 
converted  not  by  means  of  women ! !" 

The  twentieth)  and  lail,  book  of  thefe  putUnes  of  the  phikfophy  of  the  htf 
iory  of  man,  is  mifcellaneous.  It  begins  with  a  detail  of  the  i  ife  and  progrefs 
of  the  comtn^ce  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Seasj  gives  an  account 
^f  the  fpirk  of  chivalry  Ui  Europe,  which  the  author  thinks  arofe  among 
the  German  nation^,  and  was  carried  to  ita  bigheH  iiate  of  refinement  hj[ 
the  Arabi  in  Spain  3  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  crufades,  with  their  con- 
iequences  in  Europe.  Out  of  them  arofe  the  order  of  fpiritual  knight*^ 
liood)  the  nobility  of  the  herald's  oifice,  and  in  time,  alfo,  nobility  by 
letters  patent.  In  the  fourth  chapter  we  have  a  candid»  though'  conciCe 
Account  of  the  cultivation  of  reafon  in  Europe  ;  ia  W:hich  due  merit  is  aU 
lowed  to  th0  fchool  pbilofophy,  and  to  thofe  fubtlo'Tdifputations  to  which 
it  gave  rife.  Herder  does  not  contend  for  the  importance  of  the  toprcs 
which  employed  the  time  and  talents  of  the  difputaots  3  but  he  obfexves^  . 
with  tmth>  that  ''  the  art  greatly  improved  the  weapons  of.  reafon  in  Eu- 
rope/' Somb  good,  too,  is  ihewn  to  have  refuUed  from  the  eager  and  ab- 
fnrd  feaiches  for  the  univerfal  elixir  and  the  philofophers'  flone,  which  led 
the  Chiidiani  to  cultivate  the  pbylical  and  mathematical  fcienoes  of  the 
Arabs  3  and  even  to  the  iludy  ot  Roman  jurifprudence  ooany  ben^cial' 
efFe^s  are  allowedi  though  the  author  properly  adds :        ' 

*'  Pity  that  the  reanimaiion  of  this  fcicncc  happened  at  a  time  when  the 
fources  were  impure,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  old  Roman  law  could ,  be  feed  « 
only  through  a  mift.  Pity,  that  the  fubtle  pbilofophy  of  the  fchools  arro- 
gated to  iti'elf  this  pradical  fcience,  and  perverted  the  difcuffions  of  the 
intelligei>t»  by  a  captious  play  upon  words.  Pity  toOi  that  an  auxiliary 
dudy,  an  exercife  of  the  judgment  on  the  model  of  the  fages  of  antiquity, 
ihould  have  been  taken  as  a  pofitive  rule,  as  the  gofpel  of  the  law,  Ia  all 
cafeij  eyen  the  moft  novel,  and  fartheit  from  being  deternune4.    Hence 


•  From  this  word  wc  are  referred  to  the  following  note  at  the  Sottom  of  the 
page :— **  Fight  againft  them  who  believe  not  in  God,  nor  in  the  laft  day, 
who  forbid  not  that  which  God  and  his  apoftles  have  forbidden,  and  wno 
profefs  not  the  true  religion  of  thofe  unto  whom  the  Scriptures  have  bccii 
delivered,  until  thtfy  pay  tribute  by  right  of  fubjcftion,  ai^d  ;hey  be  re- 
duced low,"'— A!Jr««  {SaWs  verjm,  Ck.  9.) 
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arcffe  (hat  fpirlt  of  detfiD,  which  in  time  nearly  d^ttnguiihed  the  charaSer 
of  almoft  every  national  legiflation  in  Europe."     (P.  607.) 

Id  the  fifth  chapter  the  author  conliders  the  effeds  of  founding  and  en«^ 
flowing  cities  and  unirerfHirs  in  Europe,  and  proves  that  to  thefe  inflittt-.- 
Vions  we  are  indebted  for  our  commerce  and  manufadures ;  for  the  fineft 
Tpecimcns  of  Gothic  architedure ;  for  the  magnetic  needle  ;  for  the  form- 
ing of  glaft  into  lenfes ;  for  the  economical  and  miUtary  ufes  of  gunpowder ; 
for  the  preparation  of  paper  from  rags;  and  for  the  arithmetical  figures  of 
the  Arabs.  All  theft  things  wert  either  invented  in  Europe,  or,  by  means 
of  commecce,  introduced  into  it  from  the  eaft,  before  what  is  called  the 
revival  of  learning. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  of  no  valne.  It  is  not  the  concludon  of  a 
philofophiciil  hidory  ofmn  in  general,  but  only  of  Europe  in  particular; 
and  'cofifi^is  of  fuch  impertinent  reflexions  as  thefe—"  Had  Europe  beed 
rlcb  as  Inc/ia,  uriinterfcded  as  Tartary^  hot  as  Africa,  ifolated  as^  America^ 
what  has  appeaxed  in  it  would  never  have  been  produced  1  !'*  > 

We  lave  now  taken  a  view  of  thefe  two  ponderous  volumes,  and  en-* 
deavoor^,  with  impartiality^  to  exhibit  their  merits.     That  this  has  been 
an  irkfoni^  taik  will  be  readily  admitted  by  thofe  who  know  what  it  is  to 
travel  ovef  i  barren  wafte,  where  there  is  hardly  one  verdant  fpot  to  cheer 
the  profpeft* ;  hut  we  armed  oarfelves  with  patience,  and  have  got  at  la(l> 
fatigaed  indxiefl  and  languid,  to  the  end  of  our  journey.     But  why,  it  will 
be  a&ed,  beffow  fo  much  time  and  laboor  on  a  work  of  fo  little  import* 
ance  i  Why  titke  the  trouble  to  expofe  to  public  view  the  wild  ravings  of 
ft  difordered  mind  r  We  infwer — ^becaufe  thofe  ravings  are  combined  with 
the  great»ft  impiety ;  bccaufe  they  have  been  ftudibufly  kept  out  of  fight 
by  other  journalifts  ;  and  becaufe  the  work  which  contains  them  has  been 
(o  zealouily  pulhed  forward  as  to  have  already  undergone  two  impreflions. 
The  refle^on  fuggefled  by  thi^  circumftance  is,  indeed,  far  from  pleafing. 
Are*  the  tafte,  the  fpirit,  and  the  principles  Of  our  countrymen  fo  very  de- 
praved, as  to  admire  whatever  is  imported  from  Germany,  as  to  prefer  the 
doll  and  impious  abfurdities  of  Herder  to  all  that  has  been  written  in  Eng- 
land on  the  philofophy  of  the  hiftory  of  man  ?  The  fetches  of  the  late 
liord  Raimes,  not  to  mendpn  more  works  of  the  kind  more  laboured,  are 
fraught  both  with  amufenient  and  with  valuable  information  1  and  far  from 
pleading  the  caufe  of  atheifm,.  they  contain  a  thoufandfproofs  of  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world,  cxpreiTed  in  language  eafy  and  animated. 
What  this  tranflation  from  the  German  of  Herder*  contains .  we  have  been 
at  fome  pains  to  ihew ;  and  if  the  paflages  which,  while  they  (land  fingle, 
have  pafled  without  cenfure  from  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  and,  as  it  ihould 
fkem,  from  readers  in  general,  Ihall  now,  that  they  are  grouped  together, 
excite  in  the  public  mind,  that  contempt  which  they  have  excited  in  Our's, 
the  labour  that  we  haye  boftowed  on  this  heavy  work  will  not  be  vain.   At 
all  events,  our  confciences  aiTure  us,  that  we  havt  difcharged  our  dnty ; 
that  we  have  fpoken  of  the  work  as  it  is,  having  neither  extenuated  any 
^hing,  '*  nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice ;'.'  that  we  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  Herder,  than  he  or  his  admirers  would  have  been  to  us ;  aliinmrnqw 
ejft  afapknu  non  nadb  injurimn  cuifacere,  'pirum  ctiam  nocerf 
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TO  TH£  EDITOR. 

Sir,  ' 

I  Concur  heartily  in  the  commendations  which  you  have  bestowed  in  youf  % 
Review  for  March,  1804,  upon  many  passages  in  the  letters  of  advice 
from  a  mother  to  her  son  ;  the  work  exhibits  many  useful  and  valuable  ob- 
servations  which  are  urged  with  strength  and  solidity*  and  frequently  with 
eloquence.  It  is  serious  and  persuasive.  The  advantages  on  the  side  of 
religion  are  happily  enforced.  The  comparative  measures  of  esteem  which 
>ve  ought  tp  entertain  respectively  for  present  and  future  things,  and  the  de- 
cided preterencc  to  be  given  to  the  latter,  as  involvir  ];  the  main  objects  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  and  the  permanent  felicity  of  men,  are  excellently  treated; 
and  throughout,  the  practical  discourses  (for  such  they  often  are,  though 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  letter)  merit  every  commendation,  and  de** 
ferve  punctual  regard..  Having  said  this,  it  is  with  much  regret  that  1  am 
compelled  to  notice  a  lamentable  failure  in  a  main  point  of  Christian  doctrine 
where  the  Divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord  falls  under  consideration.  I  am  the 
more  disposed  to  point  out  this  particular,  because,  though  the  marks  of 
cVen  a  dogmatical  adherence  to  unsound  opinion  in  a  chief  particular  be  evi- 
dent, yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  dangerous  and  erroneous  sentiment  may 
have  be(Bn  gathered  from  some  ill  selected  author.  I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  think  so,  because,  though  the  writer  professes  in  this  point  to  follow  the 
most  natural  and  simple  sense  of  Scripture,  yet  the  most  subtle,  distorted, 
jind  inadequate  construction  is  unhappily  adopted. 

The  passages  alluded  to  are  those  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  God  hy  ap^ 
pointment ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  deputation,  and  therefore  not  by  nature. 
We  are  first  cautioned  **  not  to  carry  our  notions  of  the  Kcdeemer  so  high 
^  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God,*'  and  then,  '*  not  to  reduce  them 
so  low  as  to  render  him  mere  man.'*  A  happy  inlet  this  for  Arian  senti- 
ments !  For,  first  it  is  inipossible  to  carry  our  notions  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
so  high  as  to  impeach  the  unity  of  God,  if  he  be  acknowledged  to  be^  "  One 
with  God,"  as  he  declared  himself  to  be,  and  of  «]ual  dignity,  though  he 
took  the  form  of  a  servant,  as  St.  Paul  affirms.  Such  is  the  utmost'pitch  af 
his  glory.  It  cannot  be  carried  higher,  and  yet  it  is  most  consistent  with  the 
unity  of  God,  who  is  One  in  all  essential  attributes,  although  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  Fajhjcr,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  subsisting  in  that  undivided 
Godhead,  be  as  clearly  pointed  oqt  in  Scripture,  It  is  indicated  in  that  most 
solemn  form  of  faith,  into  which,  according  to  our  Lord's  express  injunc- 
tion, we  kre  baptized. 

But  the  ingenious  writer  of  these  letters  professes  to  deliver  the  simple 
fense  of  Scripture,  without  the  bias  of  any  formed  opinion.  Concerning 
the  latter  part  of  the  profession,  which  relates  to  pre-conceived  opinion,  it 
18  too  evident  to  what  system  her  notions  in  this  article  belong  ;  and,  with 
reo-ard  to  the  former  part  of  the  pretence  that  the  plain  and  simple  sense  of 
Scripture  is  delivered,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  exposition  which  is  given 
of  that  direct  assertion  of  our  Lord's  proper  divinity,  **  that  in  him  dwclleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhea/d  bodily."  This  is  violently  turned  from  its  most 
ffimple  sense  and  hteral  construction,  and  is  made  to  mean  no  more  than  an 
allusion  to  that  kingdom  which  our  Lord  has  /iy  apjwifihiient ;  and  in  which 
])^  ^ec9qfie»  an  object  of  divide  worship.  Little^  we  \xw%i^  uecd  be  said  to 
'  •  expose 
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expose  this  palpable  pervfcrsion  of  the  text ;  but  a  great  deal  might  be  sjud 
concerning  its  itnpiety,  and  the  difficulties  ^viuch  attend  that  whole  scheme 
to  which  it  belongs  :  for,  first  it  introduces  God  as  giving  his  glory  to  ano- 
ther ;  to  a  Creature,  excellent  indeed,  and  high  above  all  angels ;  but  such 
a  transfer  of  divine  honour  we  regard  as  impious  and' impossible,  God  having 
deplared  that  he  "  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.*'  Again,  the  scheme  in 
question  invests  a  creature  with  the  actual  exercise  of  divine  attributes,  for  no 
otherwise  could  Christ  exert  that  Loidship,  which  they  allow  to  him,  over 
all  his  subjects,  being  present  always  in  all  places  to  receive  their  supplica-^ 
tions,  and  to  tender  them  at  the  heavenly  throne,  to  assist  them  with  hi» 
grace,  to  succour  them  to  the  uttermost,  and,  ^pcorditig  to  his  own  word, 
to  be  with  then^  unto  the  world's  end. 

Is  there  then  no  difficulty  on  our  part,  in  supposing  Christ  to  be  indeed 
God,  and  yet  not  God  the  Father,  but  God  the  Son,  one  person  in  the  un- 
divided Godhead,  whose  deep  humiliation  consists  in  his  quitting  this  glory^ 
which  he  declared  himself  to  have  had  from  before  all  worlds  ?  Certainly 
there  is  a  difficulty  ;  because  there  is  a  transcendant  mystery  in  the  subsist- 
ence oi  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  one  Godhead,  But  observe 
well,  that  in  this  case  the  difficulty  Hesjust  where  it  should  do,  and  must 
ever  do,  and  where  we  might  expect  it,  even  in  the  Revelation  which  God 
hath  made  concerning  himself.  C3f  those  particulars  we  could  know  nothing 
until  he  declared  them  ;  but  we  are  bound,  to  believe  them  whcn*they  arc 
declared  ;  first,  because  through  our  necessary  ignorance  of  what  may  oe  in 
the  nature  of  God,  we  cannot  contradict  them  ;  and  secondly,  because  we 
have  sufficient  evidence,  level  to  our  reaspp,  and  submitted  to  our  owa 
judgement,  to  convince  us  that  the  word  which  bears  this  revelation  is  the' 
word  of  God.  ,  It  is  attested  by  every  proof  which  reasonable  creatures  Cfin 
require.  But  where  lies  the  difficulty  in  the  other  case  ?  Why,  just  where 
it  should  not ;  and  where  we  have  no  right  to  place  it.  It  lies  in  forced 
constructions  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  avoid  what  we  cannot 
contradict  (because,  as  has  been  often  shewn,  it  involves  no  contradiction) 
but  what  we  cannot  comprehend,  our  behef  resting  solely  on  God's  own 
Revelations  of  himself.  But  is  it  no  contradiction  to  say,  that  Three  art 
One,  aud  one  Three  ?  It  would  be  so,  if  we  afiirmed  that  they  are  three  io 
the  same  sense  that  they  are  one.  But  we  do  not  affirm  this  ;  we  expressly 
deny  it,  and  affirm  only,  that  they  are  ojie  in  one  sense,  and  three,  not  in 
the  same  sense,  but  in  another  ;  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  appearr 
ing  to  us  to  be  partakers  in  the  godhead,  because  the  proper  attributes  and 
nets  of  God  are  distinctly  ascribed  to  each.  It  is  no  ol^ection  to  this  union 
and  distinction  that  it  would  involve  a  contradiction  if  applied  to  the  division 
of  the  species  among  men.  We  know  it;  and  the  term  Person  sticks  with 
many  upon  this  score  of  inadequate  comparison.  But  we  knOw  also,  that 
it  is  preposterous  to  argue  from  one  case  to  the  other  in  this  matter  5  and 
more  especially  as  the  subject  in  the  former  case  must  be  utterly  unknown  to 
us  in  such  particulars,  except  they  were  revealed.  Nor  are  we  tied  to  de- 
fend the  term  Person,  (or  any  other  not  found  iu  Scripture)  as  we  are  bound 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  the  truth  itself.  We  employ  such  tenns,  be* 
pause  we  can  ^nd  no  better  to  express  that  mutual  relation,  and  proj>er 
Tnvnncr  of  subsistence  which  exist  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  IvAj 
Ghost,  according  to  the  phin  vf arrant  of  Scripture,  where  divine  honours 
atid  di^yinc  acts  are  distinctly  attributed  to  e^ch  ;  ajid  we  defcnd  such  teriuji 
^cfely  as  they  signify  and  denote  such  truth, 
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Can  we  suppose  that  our  Lord  would  associate  his  own  name^  and  tb^  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  w^th  that  of  the  Father  in  the  same  form  of  baptism^  as. a 
perpetual  ground  of  faith,  if  one  were  God  and  the  other  two  mere  creature^, 
however  excellent,  or  however  commissioned  or  employed  in  the  work  of 
man's  redemption?  The  dlfiicuky  then,  we  say  again,  rests  in  the  ^e 
plaee  where  we  ought  to  expect  it,  and  have  sumcient  reason  to  submit  tQ 
it :  it  lies  in  the  word  of  God  concernin-f;  himself.  .  Let  us  remember  too, 
that  this  word  was  not  revealed  merely  to  become  a  .trials  of  our  faith  :  the 
very  order  and  method  of  our .  salvation  are  involved  in  the  reality  of  those 
paxticularst  Our  Savipur,  by  his  divine  nature,  becomes  an  effectual  Re^ 
deemer,  both  with  respect  to  the  infinite  value  of  that  sacrifice  which  derives 
its  worth  from  the  whole  dignity  of  his  sacred  person,  and  with  respect  to 
that  universal  agency  exercised  both  by  Him  und  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
work  of  our  salvation.  The  revelation  of  sucli  things;  was  therefore  neces- 
sary, that  we  might  not  want  what  is  now  the  giory  of  our  faith,  a  distinct 
knowledge  by  whom  we  are  saved,  and  in  whom  we  believe.  Again,  we 
say  in  the  other  case,  the  difficulty  lies  where  men  have  placed  it,  in  attempt- 
ing to  evade  the  revelation  itself,  by  forced  constructions  of  the  testimonies 
which  cpnv^  it ;  and  that  only  because  they  cannot  comprehend  the  tnaor 
ner  of  it.  The  difficulty  lies  in  labouring  j^oint  blank  against  the  word  of 
Scripture ;  and  in  trying  every  shift  of  sail  to  work  against  a  wind  that 
blows  steadily  one  way.  Let  any  man  read  (alas  !  he  may  be  much  bettor 
employed)  the  tortured  expositions  of  those  texts  of  Scripture  whijch  de* 
plare  Uie  divinity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  wliere  Arian  and  Sociniam 
pens  have  been  set  to  work  upon  thpm,  and  judge  from  that  only  view^ 
>vhether  such  can  be  accounted  plain  and  natural  constructions  of  the 
Scripture  phrase,  drawn  without  reference  to  pre-conceived  opinions ;  or, 
whether  they  be  not  such  subtle  and  evasivip  comments,  as  men  take  up 
with  when  they  are  resolved  not  to  believe  what  is  transcendant  in  its 
nature.  1  am  verily  persuaded,  diat  such  a  bare'  (^olicction,  or  survey  <»f 
perverse  and  artful  exposition,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  several  abettor* 
pf  heretical  opinions,  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  direct  unbiassed  peiH 
sons  to  the  truth.  If  the  plain  and  natural  sense  of  the  sacred  testimonies, 
and  the  concurrent  .suffrage  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ  in  her  symbols,' 
and  in  those  explications  of  them  which  successive  opponents  have  occasion- 
ed, was  to  accompany  the  view,  the  simple  conference  of  such  opjxjsite  ixk^ 
terpretations  would  decide  the  point  with  all  unprejudiced  persons,,  and 
would  form  the  most  triumphant  piece  of  controversy  that  cpuld  be  framed^ 

An  allusion  is  niade  by  the  letter  writer  to  the  giving  up  the  kingdom  at 
tht  consummation  of  the  mediatorial  ministry ;  and  it  is  introduced  probably 
to  support  what  we  fear  to  be  the  pre- conceived  opinion  of  the  author  of 
this  part  of  the  volume  :  but  that  passage  of  Scripture  relates  ej/idently  to  the 
close  of  our  Lord's  work  as  intercessor^,  /or  the  sake  of  whicl^he  was  made 
man  ;  of  which  work  and  office  he  shall  then  submit  the  fruits  to  his  heaven'^ 
ly  Fatlier.  It  relates  to  his  taking  his  seat  from  thenceforth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  in  the  glory  which  he  had  with  him  from  everlasting,  **  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all ;"  operating,  (as  Dr.  Whitby  well  explained  it,  before 
he  lost  his  way  in  this  great  article  of  faith)  without  the  peculiar  intervention 
of  a  medis^tor, — the  subjection  of  the  Son,  even  then  mentioned,  relatino-  to 
the  retention  of  the, human  nature  by  the  hypostatic  union  which  is  to^en^ 
^ure  for  ever.  , 

\  ^aanot  but  express  oqpe  more  wy  hope^  that  when  the  ingenious  an4 
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dooiicnt  writer  6f  these  letters  shall  have  consulted  such  authors  as  Feanon, 
Boll,  Stillingfleet,  and  Waterhiod,  with  the  tracts  of  the  Bishap  of  St. 
Asaph,  rather  than  such  as  we  suspect  her  to  have  followed,  both  here  and 
in  another  place,  where  the  speculations  occur  about  the  world's  end  and  its 
TcstitutioBy  with  the  ai^encj  of  comets ;  which*  if  we  mistake  nor^  vras  the 
peculiar  fiuicy  of  Mr.  Whiston,  she  nuiy  be  induced  to  take  this  error  out  of 
het  book,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  so  well  calculated  for  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  its  readers. 

I  hare  subjoined  the  passages  in  the  letters,  up«n  which  I  have  felt  myself 
constrained  to  offer  the  foregoing  observations ;  and  should  be  hap^y  indeed 
lo  find  that  I  hate  mistaken  their  meaning.  If  I  have  not,  it  will  readily  ap>- 
pear  with  what  propriety  such  a  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Arch  Bishop  of 
Canterbury. 

**  In  order  to  form  the  most  just  notions  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  understand  the  personal  character  of  Christ ; 
for,  as  all  institutions  have  in  them  something  of  the  character  of  their  first 
founders,  so  Christianity  must  naturally  partake  of  the  excellency  and  temr 
per  of  its  author.  There  are  extremes  to  be  avoided  in  considering  (he  nature 
tff  Christy  we  may  think  too  trieaniif  ofhim^  and  form  to  ourselves  notions  dero^ 
gatory  to  his  glory  i  or,  on  the  other  hand,  lae  may  run  Into  schemes  concern^ 
ing  his  nature  and  offices,  which  may  he  unintelligible  in  thejnsehes,  or  inconi' 
sistent  •anth  the  unity  of  the  Deity, 

**  We  must  not  give  way  to  the  fancy  and  wild  imagination,  but  cndrely 
confine  ourselves  to  what  we  find  jn  Scripture,  without  obtaining  it  by 
■Ibrced  interpretations  to  suit  with  our  prejudices,  or  any  preconceived  sys* 
tern.  And,  indeed,  when  men  have  gone  from  the  plain  doctrine  of  thp 
Scriptures,  they  have  only  bewildered  themselves  in  dark,  absurd,  and  con- 
tradictory schemes ;  but,  if  wc  form  our  ideas  of  the  person  and  character 
of  Christ  only  from  what  we  find  plainly  written,  wc  shall  then,  as  far  as 
our  weak  and  imperfect  faculties  will  allow,  have  a  just  view  of  him,  and 
see  what  we  are  to  believe  in  that  most  important  article  of  faith  concerning^ 
the  Son  of  God  :  that  he  is  a  divine  person  of  infinite  dignity,  and  had  his 
•existence  from  the  Father  before  the  world  began  ;  and,  that  he  is  called  Gody 
^hom  we  are  to  worship  by  the  appointment  of  God  the  Father, 

•*  He  did  not  come  into  the  world  in  the  ordinary  way  of  the  children  of 
men,  but  was  born  of  a  virgin,  as  we  read  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
by  which  was  fulfilled  that  antient  prophecy  in  Isaiah  vii.  B4,  *  Behold  a 
vir<rin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son*,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuei,  or 
God  with  us,*  and  this  miraculous  birth  the  angel  who  ap])eared  to  the 
"Tir<nn  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  appellation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  Son  of  the 
Father.  The  Holy  Ghost  said  he  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  o£ 
the  Hit^hest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;  therefore,  that  holy  thing  which  shall 
be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  This  extraordinary  birth 
was  as  easy  as  any  other  for  the  divine  power  to  eff'ect ;  as  he  first  consti? 
tutetl  the  nature  and  course  of  things,  he  can,  by  the  same  power,  for  purt 
poses  suitable  to  his  wisdom,  alter  and  dispose  them  as  he  thinks  proper. 

♦•  To  any  one  who  reflects  it  must  be  clear,  that  it  requires  no  greater 
dco-rce  of  divine  power,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expression,  to  produce 
such  a  miraculous  effect,  than  to  bring  ab«ut  what  we  caIJ  a  natural  birth 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence ;  and  it  is  a  weak  prejudice,  arisinc 
from  our  ignorance  of  nature,  to  imagine  the  one  case  to  be  easier  than  the 
other  ;  only,  what  is  uncon.|nQn  is  apt  to  strike  us  with  a  notion  of  great 
ftffipulty,  thopgh  to  the  divine  power  they  are  equally  the  same, 

■  **  Chriflt 


"  Christ  U  repeatedly  Called  the  first-bom  of  every  creatutc^  by  which  iH 
Appears  that  he  was  before  any  creature.  We  are  told,  in  sevetaJ  places  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  world  was  made  by  him ;  he  is  also  called  thei 
Im^ge  of  God ;  he  is  also  named  the  Lord  of  Glory,  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  and  said 
to  be  in  the  form  of  God,  Phil.  ii.  69  by  which  expression  it  is  clearly  un- 
derstood that,  next  unto  God  the  Father^  he  is  the  most  excellent  Being,  an4 
highest  in  dignity  in  the  univene  \  h^' appointment  of  the  Father ^  divine  hofufur 
mui  towrship  are  to  be  given  to  him.  He  himself  tells  us,  John  v.  23^  that 
all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  tbty  honour  thp  Father;  he  that 
honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  nol  the  Father  who  sent  him ;  by  which 
is  plainly  meant,  that  the  Jews,  who  did  honour  and  worslup  the  Father* 
should,  in  future,  honour  and  worship  the  Son  also.  Not  that  they  should 
look  upon  his  power  and  authority  as  absolute  and  independent,  but  only 
as  derived  from  and  communicated  to  him  by  the  Father. 

«<  We  read,  Luke  xxi.  S2,  that  when  he  was  carried  up  to  heaven,  the 
disciples  worshipped  him  :  we  are  told,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
Vhould  bow ;  and  this  honour  and  worship  is  not  only  to  be  given  to  him 
by  man,  but  it  is  also  commanded  by  the  Father  to  be  given  to  him  by 
angels,  and  other  superior  beings.  When  he  bringeth  in,  saith  St.  Paul, 
bis  first  begotten  into  the  world,  he  said,  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him.  One  great  part  of  that  worship  that  is  due  to  him  is  prayer.  The 
disciples  called  upon  his  name,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  they  prayed  to  him^ 
St.  Stephen,  we  are  told.  Acts  vii.  9,  prayed  unto  him,  saying  Lord  Jesus 
receive  my  spirit.  He  has  not  only  a  title  t0  divine  worship  from  the  appoint-' 
ment  oft  the  Father i  but  he  has  also  a  claim  to  it  as  our  Mediator  atid  Inter* 
^essor. 

**  That  God  the  Father  has  given  him  all  power  and  dominion  to  accom« 

plish  the  salvation  of  mankind,  is  evident  in  a  great  variety  of  places  in  the 

New  Testament.     Thus  he  tells  us,  John  iii.  35,  that  the  Father  shall  give 

all  things  into  his  hand  ;  and  in  Matt,  xxviii.  Id,  all  power,  says  he,is  giveii 

unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.    St.  Paul  says.  Col.  i.  I99  for  in  him  dweli- 

eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily  $  evidently  meaning  afulnmss  ofdivit^e 

power  and  dominion,  in  Scripture  ofttfn  called  a  ki?igdom,  by  ^ay  of  allusion  to 

earthly  po-wet  and  sovereignty  :  but  it  is  chiefiy  a  moral  and  spiritual  king«* 

dom  ^  it  is  not  a  kingdom  founded  on  the  maxims  and  principles  of  the 

world,  but  of  grace  and  piety,  and  virtue  in  this  state,  and  of  glory  and 

happiness  hereafter ;  it  is  a  kingdom  of  which  every  sincere  believer  is  a 

'  fbembcr  now,  and  entitled  to  all  its  joys  in  another  state,  and  to  which  every 

depraved  and  unrepentant  sinner  ia  a  rebel,  and  as  such  will  be  punished  ;  it 

is  a  kingdom  of  which  we  are  told  there  will  be  no  end,  and  finally,  when 

the  redemption  of  mankind  shall  be  completed,  shall  be  resigned  unto  God 

the  Father  ;  and  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the 

Son 'also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  who  put  all  things  under  him,  that 

God  may  be  all  in  all. 

"  This  is  the  plain  scriptural  account ;  the  foundation  of  God  that  stand- 
e)th  sure  ;  and  in  this  we  may  rest  quiet  and  satisfied,  amid  all  the  contro- 
versies that  have  been  agitated  concerning  this  matter  in  the  Chrisliun  world. 
Every  well  disposed  person  must  be  hurt  at  any  great  dissentions  in  the 
Church,  and  perhaps  among  those  who  mean  well ;  but  surely  we  need  not  . 
trouble  ourselves  With  metaphysical  subtleties  and  nice  distinctions  which 
only  puzzle  the  mind,  and  lead  men  into  endless  mazes,  unintellicriblc  to 
themselves  and  others ;  for  we  may  be  sure^  that  what  w^  cannot  uiidastaiu^ 

call 
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can  nerer  be  of  importance  to  our  eternal  salyation :  and,  ofi  the  other  hand^ 
we  need  not  sttend  to  all  the  objections  of  others,  that  tend  to  degrade  the 
di?naty  of  the  Son  of  God,^and  rob  him  of  his  glory  in  making  him  mere 
man;  for  the  Scriptures  so  plainly  teach  the  excellency  and  divinitt/  of  kis 
nature^  that  nothing  but  forced  and  unnatural  interpretations  can  possibly 
affect  our  faith.**  , 

'  In  this  last  ^ntence,  the  dhinittf  of  our  blessed  Lord*s  nmfure  is  a  soond 
and  adequate  expression  ;  but  hoi^  it  can  be  made  to  co-here  "with  the  ioi« 
mer  declarations  of  a  godship  by  appointment,  by  temporary  rule,  and  king- 
dom to  be  resigned  entirely  to  the  Father,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  and 
have  therefore  said  before,  in  this  letter,  that  by  affirming  Christ  to  be  God 
by  appointment,  the  other  proposition'  is  denied.  I  rejoice,  however,  to 
find  that  great  truth  the  divinity  of  our  Lortt,  affirmed  in  those  concluiing 
words ;  it  remains  therefore  only  to  express  my  unfeigned  wish,  that  thwc 
whole  chapter  may  be  reduced  to  a  sound  sense,  by  expunging  that  which 
has  a  different  aspect,  or  by  explaining  what  may  seem,  pernaps  to  others, 
to  be  only  dubious  and  equivocal. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  much  regard, 

your  obedient  servant* 

Depbnce  of  the  Society  for  the  Supfrsssion  of  Vicb. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

SOME  time  fince    I  fead  in  the  Weekly  Regifter,  publiOied  by  Mr. 
'  Cobbett,  a  letter  ;^ddre(rcd  to  the  editor,  containing  fome  anfmad- 
verftons  upon  the  Society  for  the  Suppreflion  of  Vice,  excited  it  fbotild 
feem  by  a  circular  addr  fs  fisppofed  to  have  been  received  hy   the  wri' 
ter,  who  covertly  airumcs  the  lig^nature  oif  a  beneficed  clergymaH.     At  the 
inftanr  I  knew  m  more  cf  thefc  proceedings  of  the  fociety,  upon  which 
the  writer  grounds  his  ftrong  cJi  rges,  than  what  the  editor  had  given  as  a 
preface  to  the  angry  letter  which  followed.     As  a  member  of  that  fociety 
1  was  fail!  to  hope  that  the  editor  himfelf  (as  1  know  he  is  a  ftickler  for     '  \ 
the  old  reg'racn,  and  exhorts  his  readers  to  aik  for  the  old  paths  and  walk        | 
therein)  w.uld  have  pointed  out  to  his  correfpondent,  and,  as  he  gave  the 
anonymous  letter  a  place  in  his  Regifter,  (hewn  his  re  ders,  that  a  henejlced        I 
clergyman  could  n'X  have  fo  written,  for  I  cannot  readiiy  bring  rayfelf  to        j 
belie. e  that  a  genuine  miniller  of  the  cftablifhed  Church  can  be  i^uordLUt 
that  the  very  groniul-work  upon  which  this  fociety  is  founded  and  boilded 
up,  is  ftrictly  conf  rmable  to  the  circular  inftrudions  of  a  pio-s  anJ  good 
primate  (Tennifon)  of  that  Church,  fent  to  his  bilhops,  and  through  Uiem 
to  the  clergy  of  his  province. 

If  the  editor,  more  occupied  in  other  matters,  overlooked  what  was  due 
to  the  candour  which  he  profefles,  ftill  I  trufted  forae  one  would  notice 
the  manner  in  which  the  cenfure  is  conveyed,  as  well  as  the  matter  which 
the  letter  contains. 

I.  am  too  much  a  friend  to  inveftigation,  provided  the  rules  due  to  a 
mauly  and  open  inveftigation  be  attended  to,  not  to  thank  the  writer  for 
bringing  thi^  matter  forward ;  but  I  do  wifli,  for  the  fake  of  fufFering  hu- 
manity, that  lie  had  entered  his  appeal  in  a  manner  more  confident  with 
Vkiununefs  of  argument  and  good  humour. "  The  offending  circular  addreft 
\i  now  befoc^  oie,  ^ad  forwarded  by  the  a£live  diligence  of  the  fecretary,  it 
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hut  reached  tof  bumble  retiremcDt>  by  a  fimilar  coarfe^  I  larmife,  to  tbst 
whicfar  the  bsDeiieed  writer  cenfures.  It  has  been  perofcd  with  a  jealous 
cf%  but  without  its  kindling  any  of  thofe  fenfations  which  it  called  forth , 
when  the  author  of  the  letter  to  which  I  allude  fat  down  determined  fome*> 
hov  or  another  to  convey  his  opinion  of  the  fociety  to  the  public  eye.  This 
opinion  has  been  read,  it  has  had  Ita  effe6t^  and  my  numben  of  the  Weekly  , 
ftegi£ker»  which  drcuiato  among  my  neighbours,  have  been  returned  witii 
^  queries  and  obfervations  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  fociety; 

If^  how^ver^  any  perfoti  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  combination  of 
numbets  to  effect  £(>  great  a  purpofe  as  the  luppredion  of  vice^  &:c.  can  hai 
perfoade  thofii  who  aiiaat  the  contrary>  who  combine  to  uphold  vice^  and 
aiibciate  to  extend  iniquity,  to  do  fo  likewife  f  Would  not  tiiat  abi)ra6t 
I'eaCb^lng  to  \f  hich  tho  dcltcate  refiners  and  advocates  for  modern  bitma* 
nity  now  refort,  conolude  fatally  for  the  very  bed  earthly  interefts  Qf  man 
as  a  £Bcaat  being  ?  if  it  be  ol>jeded  to  the  clergy  that  they  ought  not  upoa 
.theCe  grounds  to  unite;^  and  as  an  order  l^ill  lefts  to  join  themfclves  to  the 
laity,  and  form  a  part  of  fuch  '« combinations/*  (I  ufe  this  terra  as  applied, 
though  Ttx^  very  bandioraelya  by  thofe  wha  difcourage  the  union  of  any 
order  of  mep'whofe  Combined  efforts  and  example  might  fuperced^  the 
Qeceflity  pf  aa  individual  building  up  a  dangerous  popularity  by  flepping 
ionh  the  champion  of  reform,}  I  would  fay»  a6^  as  a  body  of  men  fbould 
a^,  who  faw  ^  Society  for  the  Suppreflion  of  Vice  truly  calculated  to  for-' 
ward  ^hc  very  plan  rcconunended  by  their  arqhbifhop  in  the  year  10p9, 
and  that  it  became  their  duty  as  well  as  their  intereH  to  give  it  the  fandioa 
of  {heir  names,  and  the  influence  of  their  office. 

In  the  4th  fcdion  of  thefe  inftru^ions  the  very  meafure  to  which  Mr, 
Ru(h  and  his  churchwardens  have  fo  judiciouily  refortcd,  is  recomraeadedj 
»nd,  as  thp  Society  contains  many  a  clcrgyraan*s  name,  I  fliould  hope  tha| 
a  jealouiy  on  the  part  of  the  beneiiced  clergymen,  if  the  writer  be  of  the  . 
miniHiy^  left  thS  laity  ihould  overftep  the  bounds  and  affumc  the  diocel'an's 
province,  may  fomewhat  account  for  this  oblique  condemnation  of  the 
Society, and  its  acts.  As  the  writer  admits,  fully  admits,  the  frailly  and 
weaknefs  of  man,  he  cannot  but  be  confcious  how  much  the  very  beft  of  , 
uts  want  thefc  helps  and  thefe  alliftances  to  keep  alive  that  uniform  activity 
which  elfe  would  foon  be^cxhaufted  or  (lumber,  and  to  reprefs  thofe  fuddcii 
jttarts  and  heats  of  zeal  when  fuddenly  awakened  which  are  rather  the  abcr- 
f  ations  than  the  perfections  of  a  good  mind. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppreffion  of  Vice,  I 
would  fay  in  the  exprefs.  words  of  their  archbilbop,  that  *' wc  may  very 
reafonably  expect  the  happy  effects  of  fuch  a  concurrence,  from  the  vifiblfr 
fuccefs  of  that  noble  zeal,  wherewith  fo  many  about  the  great  cities  o^ 
London  and  Weftpiinfter  do  promote  true  piety  and  a  reformation  of  man- 


ners." 


Tliisfurther  affertion  of  his  miy  alfobeufcd  in  their  defence,  as  the  pro- 
fcJed  objed  of  the  Aflbciation  is  to  carry  into  effed  the  plan  therein  pro- 
pofed.  '^  Every  pious  perfoa  of  the  laity-flioiild,  ^if  need  be,  be  put  in 
raind  by  the  clergy  that  he%ught  to  think  him felf  obliged  to  ufe  his  belt 
endeavours  to  have  fuch  offenders  punilhed  by  the  civil  niagiftrate  as  can 
no  otherwife  be  amended  :  and  that  when  he  hears  his  ncig[jb<jur  iivcar 
orblafpheme  the  name  of  God,  or  fees  hitn  offend  in  drnnkennefs,  or 
profanation  of  thq  Lyrd*g  day,  he  ought  not  to  negled  t'j  g.vc  the  magif- 

trate 
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trate  notice  of  it.  In  iach  a  cafe,  to  be  called  an  informer,  wiil  be  fo  far 
from  making  any  man  odious  in  the  judgment  of  fober  p<^rfons,  that  it  will 
tend  to  his  honour,  when  he  makes  It  appear  by  bis  unblaroeable  beha« 
¥iour«  and  the  care  be  takes  of  himfelf  and  his  own  family,  that  he  doth  it 
purely  'or  the  glory  ot  God  and  the  good  of  bis  brethren.  Such  well-dif- 
pofed  perfons  as  are  refolved  npon  this^  ibbuld  be  encouraged  to  meet  as 
oft  a^  tKey  cju,  and  to  confult  how  they  may,  moft  difcreetly  and  efFedch 
ally,  manage  it  in  the  places  where  they  live." 

Gonfidering  the  Society  in  queftion  as  embracing  tbefe  feveral  objeds  in 
t  way  which  otherwife  could  not  be  fo  attained,  Idoconfider  royfelfas 
doing  but  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Society  and  as  a  clergyman  efpeci- 
ally,  in  aiking  for  and  obtaining  .dmiffion  among  the  refpectable  and  pioos 
fupporters  of  a  body  of  men,  who,  under  rules  and  regulations^  are  ex^ 
preiily,  aflbciatel  l^y  every  lenient  method  to  fupp'efs  vice,  and  ty  their  per* 
fonal  a'.tivity,  and  the  influence  of  their  example,  to  fupport  and  encourage, 
in  thefe  dangerous  times,  the  EftaMiflied  Religion,  and  montllty,  intro*. 
duce  among  the  riling  generation  an  internal  as  well  as  external  habit  of 
felf  rcftraint,  and  fteadtly  to  infure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  in 
thofe  cafes  which  all  know  and  feel  abound,  where  individuals  would  find 
ail  their  bell  attempts  in  this  great  national  concern  fruitlefs,  and  producing 
but  vexation  of  fpirit  from  artful  evaiion  or  direct  oppofition.  I  am  well 
aware,  for  I  feel,  how  oecelHiry  a  flrict  attention  to  this  Prelate's  advice  is 
for  me  \  it  h  advice  admira'My  adapted  to  all  who  pprpofe  to  be  fuhUe 
teachers,  under  whatever  deiign.tion  they  may  rank — "  A  mildnefsof 
temper,  with  a  gravity  and  calmnefs  in  their  converfations  (and  writings)^ 
will  not  fail  to  giin  thera  a  general  Ipve  and  efteem  among  their  negh- 
t>ours  (and  readers)  :  and  a  dilcreet  caution  in  their  words  and  actions  will 
preferve  thera  from  thoie  liitle  imprndencies  that  are  fometimes  fo  icnfible 
an  ohftriUff»n  to  the  good  endeavours  of  well-meaning  men, 

Confcious  how  apt  the  befl  meafures  are  to  be  perverted,  if  I  can  at  all 
be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  temper  by  which  the  Society  for  the  SuppreiSon 
of  Vice  is  jj^uided  in  ther  words,  writings,  and  actions^,  I  (hould  feel  my- 
feif,  though  but  «:n  infignificant  member  of  that  honourable  andufeful 
cllabUlhmcnt,  fully  authorifed  to  f  ^y  they  will  gladly  and  thankfully  re* 
ceive  every  reroonftrance  from  thofe  who  will  candidly  and  openly  Scruti- 
nize the  r  conduct ;  and  I  fear  not  to  pledge  myfelf ,  they  will,  as  a  body, 
de^'idedly  (hew  to  the  world,  that,  if  fuch  be  their  defert,  thryknow  ho^ 
to  be  grateful  for  corrpction,  afking  for  no  other  meafure  by  which  this 
Ihall  be  meted  to  themfdves^  but  what,  asfar  iis  human  frailty  will  udmif, 
they  have  ftudiouily  endeavoured  to  make  their  owp  ftandard  in  like 
cafes. 

I  am^  my  dear  Friend,  yours  faithfully, 

A  SUFFOLK  CURATE. 
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— ,  addreOi  to  the  Btitiih  nation, 


Pkidaa 


^81. 


^-,  a  dedication  to,  42z. 
"    ■■        ■  ■■»  Lttcien,  fcandaloiis  anecdote 

of,  273. 
Burdett,  Sir  F.  ftalcment  of  the  political 

principles  of,  4 14 }  his  intimacy  with 

Defpard  and  O'Connor,  4I6  . 
Burial  by  night,  poetical  defcription  of,  099. 
Byng,  Mr.  cenfutcd  for  .his  neutTality  at  i>«« 

late  Middlefex  cW^ion,  4a I.  ' 
— -*-,  anecdote  of,  422. 

C. 

Caerphyli  Caftle,  refle£iions  on  the  prefent 

ftateof,  57. 
Calvin*8  opinion  rcfpeftinff  original  fm,  7  ; 
.Divine  Grace,  10 ;  the  £US,  tfi,  i2d ; 

pred.*(lination,  134. 
Calvinifm,  not  originally  underflood  to  be 

the  dof^rine  of  our  articlqi,  3  ;  proved  by' 

a  quotatipn  from  Dr.  Binks,.  6. 
Camden,   an  error  of,  refpe^ing  Sengcn*^ 

iuth  CaA^e,  corrected^  56. 

i.  I  ra!hmlre. 


5U 


Index. 


Caflimire,  the  vale  of,  fuppofed  ^y  Herder 
to  have  been  the  firtt  abode  of  man,  §9. 

Celtae,  orig  n  of  the,  24. 

Celtic  liefearches,  object  of  the  author  of/ 
tai. 

Chatham's,  the  late  Harl.  Letters  to  h  s 
Nephew,  charaAer  of,  65. 

Chau<^9  the^poet,  fuppofcd  to  have  ftudied 
at  the  Univerfity  ot  Paris,  30  ;  lined  two 
IhiliinKS  for  beating  a  FrancifcaQ  fiji^r  in 
Tleet-ftreet,  ib  d ;  patronifed  by  Edward 
the  llld.  31 ;  his  fird  literary  piDdu^tion, 
34;  Ms  **  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe,"  41  ; 
receives  a  fenfion;  4a;  ihe  value  nf  It 
d'icufled,  ibid ;  his  viHt  to  Perrarch,  at 
Padua,  15^;  obtains  a  grant  of  a  pitcher 
of  wine  daily,  I56  ;  bieach  between  him 
and  Gowcr,  25a;  his  death  and  burial, 

%h6 ;  his  chara^er,   957 ;  efiiroate  of  his 
poetiCHl  merit   ib. 

China.  ap])earance  of  the  country  of,  339  ; 
defcription  of  the  imp  rial  g:irdcnof.  341. 

Chinefc  government,  pride  ai  d  infoleiice  of 
the,  333. 

,  perfons  and  dr.fs   of  the,    ibid; 
dirtinefs  of  the,  349  ;  unacqvaintcd  %vith 
the  ufeoffoap,  34 1. 
Chivalry,  remarks  «in  the  fpirit  of,  34. 
Cobbett*s  Political  Rtg-Jftr,  f|uota(ions  from, 
.  refpeOing  Sir  F.  Burdett,  4 19. 
Congreve,  co  ncfdence  b«-tween  a  pciflage 
from  him  and  one  from  bir  John  Moorc» 

99). 

Correfpondtng  Society,  epigiams  on  the, 

994. 


D. 


pedication,  a,  to  Buonaparte,  4ax. 

Derby  Capfains,  orig-n  o!  the  phrafe,  354. 

l>efcription,  dreadful,  of  a  country  over- 
run "by  France,  390^ 

Difpates,  confequences  «»f  thoCe  which  have 
arifen  relative  to  the  reformation,  45O. 

Difcoveries,  mors!  and.  philofbphical,  ac* 
count  of  feveral  very  remarkable,  401  >— 
498. 

Bock  ytrdsy  flatement  refpefting  the  Eag- . 
lifli,  303  ;  actual  ftrength  of  the  King «, 
S07.  < 


E. 


EcleAics^  view  of  the  fptcific  tenets  of  the, 

t03. 

Edinburgh  Reviewers,  expofureof  tbtir  foUy 
and  impeninenee,  80. 

Elbe  and  Oder,  the  rivei's,  fources  of,  9^4. 

Eloqoence  not  beneficial  to  Athens,  21. 

Exighien,  anecdotes  of  the  late  Duke  of,  09. 

Epigmrn,  on  the  Duchefe  of  Marlborough's 
otiering  5001.  tot  the  beft  poem  en  tlie 
Duke's  a^^ions,  9*29 ;  ftokn  by  the  Franeh, 
ftnd  appliod  to  the.  Pri»6«  oti  Coo4c»  ta4s 


Episcopacy,  general  meeting  of  the  Bi(^ps 

of  the  Scotch,  330.     ' 
■  ■»  Biihops  of  fhc  Scotch,  fvVfcribe 

to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  ibkl. 
Europe,  caution  to  the  fovereigm  of,  reh^ 

tive  to  the  profcription  of  the  Bowb^nt, 

881. 


r. 


Fanaticifra  and  enthufiafm  of  the  Welch^ 

antmadverfions  on  the,  49. 
Feudal  laws,  Go<lwin's  remarks  on  tke,^i. 
France*  account  of  the  jodiciai  proceedings 

of,  »78. 
French  army,  badneis  of  its  pay  and  cloth  • 

ing,  975. 
French  character,  delineation  of  the,  977. 
Frenchmen's    brains,    the  ItghteA   matter 

God  Almighty  ever  citated,  383. 
Preneh  Revolution,  concife  hifiory  of  it  in 

a  few  words,  456. 
French  Brav«do,  curious  tnecdoft  refpeS* 

in»,  450. 
French  Literature,  remarks  on  ifi  mticfafcw 

vout  influence,  474* 
French  I'lays,  ^on  their  ^fgoAhig 

cal  uniformityv  487. 

C. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  cutiotn  docttniMt 

ing  his  death,  9^3. 
Geological  obfervfttions,  60. 
George  Oidoiidk],thr  royali!)  ,ac0OQftt  Ot  7«. 
Gibi>on,   the  hiilorian,.  infcription   $ar  ft 

monument  of,  444  ;  Dnes  on,  44». 
Gillies,    Dr.  hif  chara^en  of  Plato  tnd 

Ariftotlr.  299  ;  his  Tiew  of  tbo  tmtta  «C 

thoEcle^ics,  293, 
Gllyflower,  |i  clerical  quack, deltrlpcioa #f» 

48. 
G 'dwtf»y  Mr.*  cenfnre^  for  ««  fearrj^ing  (hr 

vrorkfRgs  of  f.  licy,  and  the  fpWit  spf  f;^»- 

lofophy,  into  the  inveftigatioA  of  aga* 

pail^**  1-20  ;  his  ftyle  ccnfmed,  «.'»% 
Godw^niaii  PLilofophy,  obfervatim  ••  tl^ 

53. 

Goldfmlth,  refembl^mre  between  %m  linaa 

in  his  J^ffirtrd  VUUgr  and  <ome  Itnii  Hi 

Lit  Poefif  d¥  Af.  L,  Ahbt  d9  Chmlh»^  993. 
Gr  .ce,  Divine.    See  Calvin, 
Crcfce,  the  common  prrmunriafioii  of  att- 

cicnt,  fWppuffc-d  to  be  Itridly  mtthcal,  1 1^ 
Gregory  I.  Pope*  deuict  papal  fapremacy^ 

240  '  ' 

GrenviHe,  Lord  Le^  ifoa  Gowcr,  tnetaflioiu 
^     phofed  into  Lord,  in  the  infefccptcd  cos- 

refpondence^  I97« 
Greiiviile  Part},  the,  always  more  faoftitr 

to  Mr.  Pox  than  Mr.  Pitt  btmfelf,  190.^ 
Gffeek  langusge,  controverfj  refpe^ng  the 

ancient  proomoiatioa  of  ib^  I4<j  19% 

ta#v 

Ifcbtaw^ 

V 


Index* 
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H. 


fivbrew,  not  the  primitive  language,  54. 

fle^perides,  f  arden  of  the,  conlideied  as  an 
allegory,  referring  to  Britain  and  to  the 
fyliemofDruidical  diTi|>ationi  '26. 

f!udil>T::s,  his  defcription  of  the  taking  of 
ogths  of  allegiance  b/  the  Catholics,.  99. 


I.  &  J. 

JpElofures.  defence  of,  t\. 

inVadcrs  of  Britain,  dd'cription  of  the  fa:e 
which  would  probaV>,l^  attend  them,  1.98. 

Ireland,  a  Popilh  committee  fitting  in,  334. 

— ,  parts  of,  where  the  king^s  writ 
does  not  iixn,  359. 

Ifiaelites.  Mr.  Bryant's  philofophica!  ac- 
count of  the  wandenhgs  ^f  the,  cdntraft- 
ed  with  the  theory , of  Herder,  93. 

i'ohnfoti,  Dr.  his  epigram  on  Mifs  Affn 

•  paraph  rafcd,  223  ;  tmced  to  Dryden's 
Mifcellaniea^  ibid* 


Macklin,  the  a6>or,  birth  of^  858  \  his  ^U 
fumption  of  the  charadter  of  Shy  lock,' 
355.  , 

Mainwaring.  Mr.  the  libels  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  rcfprfting;,  repelled,  419,  420. 

Marlborough,  epigram  on  the  vi^lories  of 
the  Du'<e  of,  applied  10  the  Prince  of 
Coiide,  2ZS. 

Martyrvlom,  cafuiftical  defence  of,  104. 

jyiaifacqi  of  the  Brittih  Proteftants  in  Ire- 
land, 931. 

Methodi<^ical  anecdotes,  393,  394« 

Mcthodift  preacher,  hfftory  of  a,  386. 

Methodifm.  remark  on,  from  the  Annutl 
Review,  433 

Middlefex  £le6lion,  >i»es  on  the,  3:?4. 

.    ■     ■■  «  account  of  psoeeedings 

•     tt  the  late,  4«3,  ta  42'i. 

Ele^lions,  th«  two  lad  cop^p&red. 


K. 


I^te  of  the  Vale,  the.fung  of,  proved  to  be 

a  plagiarifm,  223. 
Knighthood,  preparatory  educatioji  for  thf 
'    -honour  of,  33". 


420. 
Military  r^putBtion,  the  value  of,  to  £ni;- 

land.  379 
Milford  Paven,  obfetratlons  on  the  necef- 

fity  of  fortifying,  38. 
Monthly  Magazine,  injufltce  partiality,  ab- 

Allrditf,  and  inefficiency  of  its  half  yearly 

retrofpe6l  of  domcftic  literature,  3 It. 
Monthly  Review,  ccikidemned  foKaTouring 

Buonaparte,  913 
McnttoTier,  the'>'rench  joiimalift,  a  miftalie 

refpe6linJ5:,  corre6ted,  a72. , 
Moulin,  meth<HnAlcat  revival  of  felig^on  af » 

Spit 
Marat,   the  French  gener*^,   account  of, 

70;  rematk^blie  letter  of,  71* 
Muf^rave,  Sir  Ki}:^hkrd,  extra^  from  his 

Hiftory  of  thelrini  Rebellion,  10.^,  106  ( 

condemns  the  liKh  Papers,  the  Pr^^and 

Union  Star,  445. 


"La^it^^  account  ofthtrtnanhers  of  its  in- 
habitants. 45  8i 

'Lb  Harpe.  abofedforthe  mo^  hononrahle 

aft   of   Vx%    life,   269 ;   an  exaggerated 

charge  againft,  2^0.  ' 

•Xaucafter,  the  Rev.  Darnel,  cenfured  for  the 

coUoqui^  ftyle  of  his  funeral  fefMoni 

sn. 
Lan^tiagr,.tn  affinity  between  the  firnple 

elements  of,  and  the  ideas  which  they  ar^ 

'mfcant  to  cnurey,  »8. 
*"  ■ '- ,  quantity  in  the  Englifh,   mles 

refpcfting,  115.     • 
•taiirifton,  the  French  general,  conduft^ 
•     10  town  by  the  Chef  ofihe  Uritifh  iwivy, 

383. 

'  Legtpn  of  Honour,,  account  of  the  French, 

'     7«   '    •  • 
Llt6NLt7  Jouhial,  rerAarics  oh-  its  review  of 

Hifhop  Ski nner^s  pamphlet,  •>07  ;  its  6b- 

fervation.^;  on  the  Ant  jacobin  Review  of   "Novel  write^,  reyziarkson  moderin,  4i8a« 
'    Dr.  Campbell's  LeAures,  213.  Number,  the,  CdC,  a  theory  refpe^tiing^  2(l5 

UlanfawelKliurch-yafd,  remarks  00,  57. 


N. 


K^val  force  of 'England  and  France,  flata* 
ment-refpe£ling  the,  8O7  ;  that  pf  £ng- 
land  p  oved  to  be  fupcrior,  ibid. 

Navigation,  utility  of  correft  books  6f,  73. 

-— ^ r-  Laws,   M».  Cock's  arguments 

re(pe6ting  the,  aoz. 

N^vy^  the  pfvparaiions  of  France  to  ratfc  « 
grUt,  385.  «■ 

Nogves,  Citizen,  lines  to  by  the  dog  Cattoy 
33/. 

Novels  and  f  0(ii.ance8,  flrifhires  on  the  tto- 
dem,  424.  •  . 


O, 


M. 

* 

I 

Bfacartney,  lord^  his  defci^ption  of  the  im- 
j^fTial  faid^n  at  Ycho1|  is  China,  341. 


t  • 


Oder  and  Elbe,  the  rivers,  fovrpes  of,  ft^4. 
Ordc'S,  Holy,  the  wickednefs  of   tidcin;^, 
merely  for  the  Ihew  of.a  profsfOptn  1>1. 
L  I  2     *  Origiiwt 


■/ 
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Iniix^ 


Ofis'intl  fin,  Cdlvin>  opinion  refpefting,  1 ; 
lemvks  on  by  Dr.  KipUog's  friend,  %, 


P. 


print,  Tom^  compared  with  John  Cade,  M . 

Fair-makcrs«  a  eant  appellation  aflumrd  b^ 
a  defcriptioo  of  jacobin  (hoe-makers  ;  a< 
tbe  Middiefex  Eie6lion,  404  \  th^ir  oiode 
of  condu6l,  406. 

Parr,  Dr.  anecdotes  of»  405. 

■  ■■  ■    ■   '■,  hti inCcnption/or  a  monument 

of  Mr.  Gibbon,  444  ;  lines  on,  44 >• 
Feac%  extraift  from  a  memorial  and  piojeft 

of,  written  by  a  Frenchman,  380. 
Fierce,  Alice,  parted  fix>m  King  Edward, 

i5g. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Lord  Chatham's  Letters  to  his 

nephew  dedicated  to,,  by  Lpid  Grenville,' 

04. 

■  ;■ '  *  '  '1 ',  defence  of  the  condud  of,  re- 
fpe6iing  the  fctrming  of  a  new  adnuniftra- 
tion,  190« 

•,  hated  and  feared  bjr  tb«  French, 


R. 


s8s. 

Plato  and  Ariftotle,  refpe^fe  and  compa- 
rative charaflers  of,  202. 
Plowden.  Mr.  hit  a^iisrtion  refpo^ng  Mr. 

H.  Addington  contiadi8ed,  237. 
f     ■   ■ — ,  bred  at  St.  Omer's,  aso ;  pob- 
li/hes  a  work  entitled  Jura  AngUrum, 
040 ;  his  exaggerated  defcription  of  IriAi 
civilization,  243  ;  the  main  obje^  of  his 
BkJUftcMl  Rrviivf,  to  prove  that  the  £ng- 
ii(h  government,  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL  have  ^t'lytn  inceflantly,  to  keep  tbe 
Iii(h  in  a  ftate  of  degradation,  245  ;  en- 
deavoun  to  invalidate    the  veracity   of 
Hume,  357. 
Plumer,  Mr.  his  opinion  at  the  Caermarthen 
cle6Uon,  410 ;  applie^  to  the  Middiefex 
cledion,  411. 
Pluto  foppofed  to  be  Japheth,  from  whom 
DruHsare  coi^e^ured  tu  have  fpmng,  ^5. 
Pf^deftination.    See  Calvin. 
poetry,   Mr.  Mitfiord's  eiymulogy  of   the 

word,  objefledto,  13^' 
Poetry,  rennarks  oit  foms  nxxfem  democra- 
tic effufions,  452. 
Pope'?  imitHtiion  of  Bcfi  Johnron;,  aai ;  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ibid. 
-  Rrcfcdent,  dkitous  remarks  on  tbe  vrord, 
219. 
PicpoOtions^  tttuftntioA  H Dr. H^U'?  tt)$ory 

of,  t77- 


Sr 


•uacks,  literary,  defcription  of,  50. 
iluerTes,  an^v^rs  of  the  Papift  univcfi)tlcs 

to  thofe,  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  233. 
^m»  thfiactpi^  aaccdoie.of,  35^ 


lUflections  oa  the  ptebat  timei,  805,  tof-^ 

Reformation  of  Luther,  lemerks  on  th^ 
event,  «440,  4 50. 

Regnier.  the  giand  judge  of  France,  anec^ 
dottof,  71. 

Religion,  methodlftical  revival  of  in  Scot- 
land, and  its  effects,  8QI ,  994. 

Religioua  innovation,  remarks  on,  104. 

Re<union,  ille  of,  formerly  ifle  Bourbon^ 
account  of,  458.  ^ 

Richardfoo,  tbe  novel! ft,  flrictures  on  tflt 
writings  of,  168;  account  of  his  life  and 
literary  progrefs,  100;  obfervations  on 
his  rclpectlve  works,  ibid. 

Roche,  Father  Philip,  circumftances  re* 
fpecting,  305. 

RmoM  de  la  Raft^  mnarks  on  the  ancient, 

37-  ',  , 

Ri)me,  the  common  pronunciation  of  aq*- 
cient,   fiippofed  to  he  ftri&Iy  mu&:al, 

Rumbold,   Sir  George,  animadverfions  cm 

the  feizure  oF,  832. 
RufCa,  the  military  force  of,  reprefented  |o 

befpiall,  377.' 


s. 


Sailors,  number  of,  voted  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  807. 

iScottifh  clergyman^  ilapidity  of  a,  in.  at<- 
tempting  to  explain  the  fcriptures,  295. 

Sheridan,  Mr.  anecdote  of  refpe^Ung  the 
Middiefex  election,  417. 

Sheriffs  of  Middiefex,  conduct  of  the,  «t 
the  Middiefex  ele&ion,  409. 

Ship,  king's,  inilance  of  enormous  ezpence 
in  building  and  repairing  one,  at  a  privaf* 
dock- yard,  309, 

Ships,  king's,  comparative  eftimate  of  thofe 
which  are  built  in  the  king's  yard,  and  \ifL 
private  yards,  8o8. 

Ship-builders,  private,  compari(c»|  of  tbe 
nambei  of  men  employed,  and  of  thol# 
employed  in  the  king*s  yards,  -3oS. 

Shipwrights,  deficiency  of  in  Woolwioh 
an4  Deptford  dock-yards,  3^5 ;  mode  pf 
their  working  lii^  tbe  king's  yards,  307. 

S))oe.mi^rs,  the  journeymen,  particubrly 
ferv'tcpable  to  Sir  F.  Burdett,  by  their  ef- 
forts to  pncicure  a  G«louiable  majority, 

404- 
Silefiaa  mountains,  mode  of  Hying  on  the, 

264. 
■  J    ..     dinner,  defcription  of  a  fa(hionab)«, 

ibid.  % 

Sin,  original.    See  Calvin. 
Skinner,  bifhop,  a  letter  to,  re(pe6ting  hk 

defence  of  epifcopacy,  217;  remarks  oa 

his  concluding  addrefs  to  the  epilco||a-, 

]lfMas  gf  ^tlahdj  z\^. 


flave  Trade.  noCice  of  a  new  woik  on  the 

defence  of  the,  316. 
5oap,  the  Chinefe  unacquainted  with  the 

ii'*cof,  841. 
^oldicts,  Eni^Ufh,  propiiety  oi  employing 

t^n  foreign  ground,  379. 
Spondee*  inftance  of  the  miilaken,  360.. 
Stael,  Madame  de,    fent  out  of.  Fiance, 

Stones  from  the   atmofphere,   bypot^^e^s 
'^  concerning  them,  459. 
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on  the  mani8c;e  of  the  Earl  of  Richmoftd  y 
and  the  f  rincefs  Blanche,  34. 

V. 

Volney,  reafoos  of  his  lafi;  vifit  to  A.merica, 
467. 

Volunteers,  Sir  Robert  WUfon*s  opinion  oC 
thr  difadvantages  which  they  would  1^ 
bouT  Under  in  the  event  of  iiiVafion,  ltl». 

Vowels,  the  long  and  (hort  founds  of,fcarce- 
ly  ever  marked  by  the  fame  Written  chu- 
fader,  1 14 ;  this  poiitioia  iUiiftrated  by  m 
flory,  ibid. 


Taniftry^  the  Iilfh  <e«ftom  of,  «xplaitte4, 

243. 

laylor,  Mr.  not  an  interpreter  sf  Ariflotle, 
.   291  j  remarkable  arrogance  of,  204. 
Timber,  for  the  navy,  fcarcity  of,  305  ; 

remedy  againft,  propofed,  300. 
Tongues,  view  of  the  ftate  and  attainments 
^    ^  primitive  fociety  before  tb^  reparation 

of,  22. 
Tournament,  a'folemn,  holdea  in  London 


W. 


War,  obfervations  on  the  impolicy  and/dan* 

ger  of  a  defenfive,  383. 
WicklVfie,   appointed  to  meet  the  Pope*s 
'    cominffiioners  at  Bruges,  156. 
Wihe,  expediency  of  allowing  a  drawback 

on  for  the  army,  307. 
Writing,  conje&uxes  refpe^i^g  tha  ori^ia 

oi;  33. 
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AC  A  G  EM  ICUS's  R  emarks  on 

Dr.  Kipling,  1>  \2Q 

Adam's  LetievB  on  Silefia  263 
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